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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


TT reduction in employment was greater than usual during December. 

In part this was to be expected, since good weather had eanbled 
seasonal industries to remain active later this winter than in preceding 
years. Agricultural employment once again fell well below the year- 
earlier level. The upward trend in non-agricultural employment (apart 
from seasonal movements) continued until December, when a slight 
decline occurred. The latest figure, however, still shows a year-to-year 
gain of more than 4 per cent. 


Persons with jobs were esti- LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
mated at 5,555,000 in mid-December, 1954-55 —— 1955-56 
some 75,000 fewer than in mid- 

November. This employment drop is ' Uabeert bts 


twice as large as the declines that 
occurred during comparable periods 
in the two previous years. Reports 
from National Employment Service 
offices across the country suggest ae 
that the seasonal slackening was Ae With Jobs 
also greater than usual during the 
second half of the month. 


5,200,000 Seq pt — 
5100,000 ———=$——— 
There are a number of reasons 5 100/000 — ad 
. ° 5,000,000 —Sesasnm ap — 
for this halt in employment ex- With Jobs: 


pansion. In the first place, many of ot ee 


the more seasonal industries ex- 
perienced a prolonged upsurge in 
employment during the summer and 4,300,000 a 5 
autumn months. Construction em- [| aT 
ployment, for example, was 40,000— 

50,000 higher last summer than a 
year earlier and the construction 
materials industries experienced SFM mara aa as 
corresponding gains. It was to be He vai Meee ke oe aa 
expected, therefore, that the release 
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of workers would be greater with the approach of winter. 

During December, the employment decline was probably also accen- 
tuated by reduced residential construction and reduced markets for forest 
products. In some areas of Quebec and Ontario, a great deal of temporary 
unemployment occurred as a result of extensive shut-downs in manu- 
facturing over the Christmas and New Year period, 


By mid-December, the estimated number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work rose by 51,000 to 186,000, In the same week the count of 
jobs registrations at offices of the National Employment Service was 
314,000, an increase of 112,000 from a month earlier, In both series the 
rise was considerably greater than in the corresponding period in 1955, 


Forestry employment in the last four months of 1956 showed a de- 
cline over the comparable period in 1955. In the first eight months of the 
year employment in this industry was higher than a year before. In recent 
months, however, there has been a reduction of cutting activity in the 
Quebec and Atlantic regions. Market conditions have had weakening 
effects on logging activity in all parts of the country. 


The basic employment trend in the construction industry continued 
stronger than ast winter despite a sharp decline in housing starts during 
the last quarter of the year. Industrial and engineering construction have 
been maintained at very high levels and on the basis of the volume of 
work still in progress it appears that the carry-over into 1957 will be 
fairly large. The rise in activity in engineering was especially rapid 
during 1956. For the first 11 months of the year, the value of engineering 
contracts awarded was higher than in 1955 by about 39 per cent. In- 
vestment in the industrial sector was about 5 per cent higher than in the 


In particular industries the pressure of rising activity 
Thousands 


showed up in employment expansion. « « « 


Manufacturing Service Trade Construction 


« « e «With corresponding gains in wages. . . 


Dollars 


Construction 
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bs 


comparable period of 1955. The main stimulus behind the rise in con- 
struction during 1956 was the need for new industrial capacity, for ex- 
tension of transportation and communication facilities, for more hydro- 
electric power and the increased demand for products such as base 
metals, uranium and iron ore. 


Labour Income in 1956 


The increase in the gross national product during the first three 
quarters of 1950, a gain of 11 per cent over the same period in 1955, 
brought the yearly total to an estimated record $30 billion. An important 
factor in this increase was the rise in consumer spending, supported 
in turn by gains in total personal income. Particularly noteworthy were 
the quarterly increases in labour income during 1956, which brought 
wage and salary totals to record levels. In the third quarter, labour in- 
come was about $14.6 billions (seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
more than 3 per cent higher than in the second quarter. This increase 
was slightly less than that which occurred in the second quarter; the 
gain of 5 per cent at that time was the largest quarterly increase since 
1950, For the first nine months of 1956, wages and salaries were ll per 
cent higher than in 1955, 


Although consumer prices have risen in recent months, following 
the more pronounced upward trend in general price levels, they remained 
fairly stable during most of the first six months of 1956. Consequently 
the additional labour income earned during the year was for the most 
part a real increment in total wages and salaries. 


: on the average 
: Thousands 
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4000 
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The widespread and sizeable wage rate increases granted during 
1956 contributed greatly to the rise in over-all labour income (L.G., Nov., 
Dec. 1956). In a sample of more than 1,000 establishments surveyed by 
the Department of Labour, approximately 14 per cent more granted higher 
wage rates in 1956 than in 1955 and larger increases in rates were more 
prevalent than the year before. Further confirmation of this trend may be 
found in a sample of collective agreements signed during the six-month 
period from March 31—October 1, 1956, which shows wage increases in 
roughly 90 per cent of the agreements involved, and no wage decreases. 
Approximately one-third of the total number of agreements provided for 
wage increases in the first and succeeding years of the agreement, the 
most general increase being 5-10 cents in each year of its duration. The 
remainder of the agreements also provide chiefly for increases of 5-10 
cents but for one year only. Three-quarters of this group will be required 
to make new agreements after one year. These general changes in wage 
scales imply sustained high levels of per capita labour income this year. 


The rise in total wages and salaries during the first three quarters 
of 1956 has in part reflected the record level of employment. The average 
number of paid workers rose some 240,000 above the figure for the same 
period in 1955, and this additional employment accounted for a little 
more than half the increase in labour income. The balance was largely 
due to gains in average earnings. At October 1, 1956, per capita weekly 
earnings stood at a new high of $66.02, more than $4 higher than at the 
same time the previous year. Changes in the average number of hours 
worked during 1956 were slight and had relatively little significance in 
the over-all gains made in labour income. In a few industries, notably 
construction, the work week was lengthened in response to manpower 
pressures but in most manufacturing industries average hours worked per 
week showed little change from a year earlier. 


The increase in labour income was distributed fairly generally 
throughout the industrial sector of the economy. From the first to the 
second quarters of the year the construction and durable goods industries 
showed marked increases, while more moderate gains were recorded in 
most other industrial groups. In the third quarter, about half the increase 
in labour income took place in the finance and service industries, with 
smaller gains in the distributive manufacturing and construction indus- 
tries. Total wages and salaries in the primary industries also increased, 
a drop in farm labour income being offset by increases in logging and 
mining. Altogether, the rise of about 11 per cent in total wages and 
salaries was generally reflected throughout the various industries, with 
the exception of construction, where a gain of 20 per cent was recorded. 


All five regions in Canada contributed to the rise in labour income. 
Of the year-to-year gain in total wages and salaries for October, for 
example, about two-thirds were earned in Ontario and Quebec, with the 
Prairie, Pacific and Atlantic regions, in that order, making up the remain- 
der. In terms of per capita income, however, the latter three regions 
recorded the greatest year-to-year gains. Nevertheless, wide differences 
existed between the various regions in average weekly wages, from a 


low of $59.35 in the Atlantic to a high of $72.38 in the Pacific. 








Labour-Management Relations 


Excr for the stoppage of railway operations on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the past month has been a quiet one 
from the point of view of labour-management relations. Collective bar- 
gaining of national importance was carried on in only a small number of 
industries. In some cases, settlements were achieved during the month; 
in others, conciliators were trying to find bases for settling differences. 
The amount of bargaining during 1957 is likely to be much less than in 
1956 because of the large number of two-year agreements signed in the 
past year. 


The CPR Work Stoppage=The strike by locomotive firemen of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which began January 2, ended 
January 11, when the Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men agreed to a proposal put forward by the federal Government. The 
strike followed negotiations and conciliation that began in the spring of 
1956. 


The union had originally requested an increase in basic rates of 25 
per cent, pay for all statutory holidays not worked and premium pay for 
time worked on such holidays, together with certain other changes in 
rules, The Company proposed that it should have the sole right to de- 
termine whether, in any case, a locomotive fireman should be used on 
other than steam-power locomotives. Several other changes designed to 
relax rules covering firemen were also proposed. 


The board of conciliation began functioning in June 1956, the ques- 
tion of the elimination of firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service being the major issue in dispute. The report of the major- 
ity of the board, signed by the Chairman and the nominee of the Company 
recommended that the Company should be allowed to operate diesel loco- 
motives infreightand yard service without a fireman, on the understanding 
that if experience showed firemen to be necessary insome circumstances, 
a modification of this provision should take place in future bargaining. 
The report recommended further that all firemen having three years’ 
seniority or having qualified as engineers at the time of signing of an 
agreement be retained by the Company. Firemen not meeting these re- 
quirements should be continued in employment as firemen for three 
months, after which they should be offered other employment by the 
Company without loss of pay, or if they chose to terminate their employ- 
ment, should be given severence pay at the rate of one and one-half 
months for each accumulated year of service. 


On the question of wages, it was recommended that, conditional on 
acceptance of the above recommendations, the rate should be increased 
by7 per cent effective April 1, 1956, and by a further 5 per cent effective 
June 1, 1957, the agreement to be effective April 1, 1956, to May 31, 
1958, Among other changes, the board proposed six statutory holidays 
with pay and premium rates for work on any of the days. 


Acceptance of the report by the Company but its rejection by the 
union resulted in a 9-day strike of approximately 2,800 firemen and led 
to the layoff of more than 65,000 other railway employees. 


Underthe government proposal that ended the stoppage, acommission 
of three judges was appointed by the Government to inquire into the 
following matters: (1) Are firemen or firemen helpers required on diesel 
locomotives in freight and yard service of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
including the Eastern, Prairie and Pacific regions and the Quebec Central 
and Dominion Atlantic railways? (2) If not, what terms and conditions, 
which would be fair to the firemen, to those who use the railway, to the 
railway company, and to its other employees, should be observed by the 
railway for the purpose of protecting firemen now in its employ against 
the consequences of the loss of such employment and seniority therein? 
(3) Should the provisions in the present agreements between the railway 
company and the brotherhood concerning ‘‘arbitraries’’ and the ‘‘moun- 
tain differential’? be maintained, dropped or modified, and if in the opin- 
ion of the commission they should be modified, how and to what extent? 


The commission is to report by October 1, 1957. Its report will not 
be binding on the parties. 


The Bargaining Outlook for 1957—An examination of approximately 
500 labour agreements bargained during 1956 revealed that more than 50 
per cent will remain in effect for longer than one year, the bulk of them 
for two years. Among the important industries in which long-term agree- 
ments were negotiated in 1956 are: the railways; primary iron and steel; 
automobile manufacture; pulp and paper products; slaughtering and meat 
packing; electrical products; mining and smelting; clothing and some sec- 
tions of the primary textile industry. This means that in many large 
units of these industries, contract negotiations will ndt take place during 


1957. 


While a substantial number of two-year agreements were negotiated 
in the construction industry during the past year, in many units of the 
industry, agreements will terminate during 1957. Other industries in 
which major negotiations will take place this year include west coast 
logging and lumbering, rubber products manufacturing, aircraft manu- 
facturing and chemicals. 


Few of the agreements effective through 1957 contain provisions 
permitting a re-opening of bargaining over wage rates but a large number 
provide for an automatic wage increase during the year. Of the longer- 
term agreements in the sample examined, more than 60 per cent have a 
provision of this nature. Wage increases of specified amounts were 
frequently provided, effective at the date the agreement came into force 
and at each anniversary date thereafter. Such wage increases, ranging in 
amount from 5 to 15 cents an hour, will be common this year. 


Recent Negotiations —Following a long period of bargaining, a 
settlement was achieved in the last half of December by the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, and the United Automobile Workers of 
America. The agreement, effective for a 20-month period ending August 
15, 1958, is similar in many respects to contracts signed earlier by the 
same union with General Motors of Canada and the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada. The wage provisions for the new contract call for an increase 
of 8 cents an hour immediately, and a further 6 cents in August 1957. 





On January 14, a new agreement was reported to have been reached 
between Canadair Limited, Montreal, and the International Association 
of Machinists. More than 5,000 employees will be entitled to a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour, retroactive to last October 1, and an 
additional 5 per cent next October 1. 


Approximately 1,800 employees at plants of the American Can 
Company of Canada Limited at Hamilton, Simcoe, Chatham and Montreal 
are affected by a three-year contract negotiated by Can Workers’ Federal 
Unions. General wage increases amounting to 25 cents an hour are spread 
in three stages over the term of the agreement. 


During December, coal miners in Nova Scotia rejected by vote a 
proposed agreement between the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 26 (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1473). 
It is expected that the matters at issue will undergo further conciliation. 
Other disputes in conciliation at the time of writing included: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) Limited and the Seafarers’ 
International Union; Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union; Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited and the International Association of Machinists; 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida, and a syndicate of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Limited 
Montreal, and the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 


Work Stoppages in 1956 


Although the number of strikes and lockouts was greater during 1956 
than in any year since 195] and the number of workers involved was 
greater than in any year since 1952, the time lost was less than in any 
year since 195]. Many of the stoppages in 1956 were at small estab- 
lishments and many were of short duration. There were 65 more stoppages 
in 1956 than in 1955 and 28,000 more workers involved but the time loss 
in man-days was 614,000 less. Preliminary figures for 1956, compared 
with 1955, are as follows: 


No. of Stoppages Workers Involved Time Loss Man-Days 
95 Giteeterstecc eer 224 f 88,594 1,261,400 
O55 eee aoe atc caee 159 60,090 1,875,400 


Preliminary figures for December 1956 show 18 strikes and lockouts 
in existence, involving 1,513 workers in a time loss of 15,595 man-days, 
compared with 36 stoppages in November, involving 4,241 workers and 
40,860 man-days. In December 1955, there were 15 stoppages involving 
17,720 workers in a time loss of 340,410 man-days. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
UTDOOR work was sharply 


curtailed during December, 
following a prolonged season of 
DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE high activity. The effect of the 
BAUR EA SOUR MARE ER CN LEC OeS slowdown was particularly marked 
during the second half of the month. 
Seventy-six of the 109 labour 
market areas surveyed were re- 
classified to categories denoting 
an increased supply of labour. 
These changes left 21 areas with 
approximately balanced demand and 
supply—five more than a year 
earlier. 


The rise in unemployment was 
most marked in Quebec and the two 
coastal regions. At January 1, 
1957, these regions accounted for 
all but one of the substantial labour 
surplus areas. The Ontario and 
Prairie regions, on the other hand, 


meaty vegerot Tl showed continued strength com- 
pared with other parts of the 
Balenes shertege |_| country. All but one of the 21 


areas in the balanced category 
were in these regions. 





Local employment conditions were still better than a year earlier, 
but less so than in previous months. Registrations for employment were 
slightly lower than a year earlier in almost half the labour market areas 
surveyed, In a smaller number of areas they were considerably higher. 
Most of the areas with higher registrations than last year were in the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions, largely as a result of the downturn in log- 
ging and construction work. The areas with lower registrations than last 
year are mainly those in which manufacturing plays a dominant role. 
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ST. JOHN'S <—_| EDMONTON <_]|_ Toronto 
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(labour force 75,000 or more) MONTREAL <— 
Vancouver — New 
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CORNER 8ROOK <—| Brantford Halifax 
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ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 
region declined sharply during 
December. Persons with jobs drop- 

SO ee agae ee ped to 492,000 by December 15, 
Role ? 1956. This was 25,000 below the 
: Orie 2 state’ | figure for November 17 and 3,000 
rk | below that for the comparable date 
in 1955. Seasonal industries such 
as construction, fishing, canning 
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With Jobs: E 
Non Agriculltis and transportation were largely 


responsible for the decline during 
the month. Scattered layoffs also 
{ occurred in a number of plants 
With Jobs: | because of stocktaking, year-end 


Agriculture 


| change-over in production and 
er a ee 1 other reasons. For the first time 
{1 in more than two years total em- 
ployment showed a _ year-to-year 





decline in December. Logging, lumbering and home building were princi- 
pally responsible. Logging employment at the end of the month was esti- 
mated to be about one-third below the figure for a year earlier. The heavy 
manufacturing industries showed some year-to-year strengthening but the 
gains were not sufficient to entirely offset the decline in forestry em- 
ployment. 


Seventeen of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month. At January 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 8 (12); in 
substantial surplus, 12 (9). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Un- 
employment increased rapidly in this area as a result of seasonal slack- 
ening in construction. Layoffs were somewhat heavier during December 
than a year earlier owing to an earlier curtailment of activities affected 
by weather. Production and employment continued at a very high level 
at the Bel] Island iron ore mines. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
The usual decline in seasonal industries resulted in heavy layoffs during 
the month. By the end of December unemployment was somewhat higher 
than at the same date last year because of reduced logging activity and 
fewer requirements for construction workers. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Construction and fishing showed the usual seasonal employment de- 
clines. The railway rolling stock plant made preparations to begin work 
on an order for 1,000 box cars. 


Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Un- 
employment increased largely as a result of the general decline in 
seasonal industries and of an influx of workers from other areas. Whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments had a busy month. Total employment 
was higher than a year earlier. 
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Bathurst, Campbellton, Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Newcastle, S+¢, 
Stephen and Yarmouth (major agricultural and minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Kentville and Woodstock (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Summerside (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


A SHARP decline in construction, 


navigation and agricultural work LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 
19 


reduced economic activity in 
Quebec during December. At mid- 


month persons with jobs were 1,600,000 a5 
estimated at 1,543,000, compared 550,000 SSR Force —— 
with 1,582,000 a month earlier. i 

Employment was still about 26,000 

higher than a year earlier, gains es I 
in construction, transportation and Ese 


most of the durable goods manu- 
facturing industries accounting 


. eos Pp Without Job 
for the increase. bE emo SMITE SecktngeWaricns 
Unemployment rose more sharp- [| Sa 


ly than usual during the latter half 
of December, although it was still 
slightly lower than a year earlier. 
In some parts of the region, the 
rapid rise was caused by a more complete shutdown of operations than 
usual between Christmas and New Year. This practice was quite general 
in textile and clothing firms in the Eastern Townships and caused un- 
employment to be substantially higher than a year earlier in a number of 
areas, There was also a marked drop in pulp-cutting employment in some 
areas, although thedemand for bushworkers was still strong in the Quebec 
North Shore, Gaspé and Ia Tuque areas. \any areas in the region were 
also affected by the fact that the high level of construction last summer 
resulted in the seasonal release of a correspondingly large number of 
construction workers. Some areas have been affected by reduced housing 
construction. 
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Almost all areas were reclassified as a result of the increasing 
labour surpluses. At January 1, 1957, the 24 areas in the region were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate sur- 
plus, 9 (12); in substantial surplus, 15 (12). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. In most 
industries employment was well above the year-earlier level and the de- 
mand for labour, though sharply reduced from a month earlier, was strong- 
er than in December 1955. Compared with last year, employment was 
higher in most industries, with marked gains in aircraft and electrical 
apparatus manufacturing, construction and transportation, 


iy 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Unemployment was slightly higher than last year, especially among male 
workers. Much of the increase was caused by the unusually large lay- 
offs in construction, Two brickmaking plants also closed earlier than 
usual, with a resulting layoff of 75 men. Buoyant employment conditions 
still prevailed in shipbuilding, and textile and clothing firms were much 
busier than in past years, although several closed for two weeks during 
the holiday season. 


Other Areas — All other areas in the region, except St. Hyacinthe, were 
reclassified into the moderate or substantial surplus category (see chart 
page 9). Among major industrial areas, the numbers registered for work 
at NES offices in Joliette and Sherbrooke were sharply higher than last 
year, largely because of a drop in construction work. In Farnham - Granby, 
on the other hand, the number registered was lower than last year mainly 
because ofthe sustained high level of production in manufacturing. I ower 
registrations were also reported from Rouyn- Val d’Or and Lac St. Jean 
because of the steady demand for miners and bushworkers in these areas. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario 


region increased by an estimated 
11,000 between mid-November and 


Teh oe Lobour Foree | mid-December. Non-agricultural in- 
= 2,100,000 “x 4 dustries accounted for the entire 
2,050-000 Fe eee | increase; farm employment showed 


Baltons 4a small seasonal decline. The 
With Jobs z . ° 
number of persons with jobs at 
December 15 was estimated at 
| 2,097,000, an increase of 103,000 
eee over December 1955. Unemploy- 
: oo | ment also increased seasonally 
: 100,000 srw <—— eee eite Woecs : during December as workers were 
e Seg 55 sewage 4 laid off from construction, forestry 
and lake shipping jobs. In ad- 
(ee Eee *,° 
read ed ries s hOnD dition, some plants closed down 
during the Christmas holiday 
season for stock-taking and pro- 
duction adjustment. On the other hand, there was a further increase in 
the trade and service occupations and the demand for skilled labour in 
the metalworking industries continued strong. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
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A seasonal decline in employment in certain areas resulted in the 
reclassification of 14 local labour market areas, At January 1, 1957, 
the 34 areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 15 (13); in moderate surplus, 17 (21); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 2 (0). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamil ton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A seasonal 
decline in construction activity and layoffs in the primary and secondary 
textile and automotive industries, because of changes in production 
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operations and extended Christmas and New Year’s holidays, were chiefly 
responsible for the labour surplus. 


Ottawa -Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Employment in Ottawa 
continued steady, while Hull showed a seasonal decline in construction, 
woodworking and electrical appliances. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in heavy in- 
dustry continued strong, with tool and die makers, engineers, electricians 
and other skilled workers in short supply. Skilled labour was also in 
strong demand in other industries, There was a considerable seasonal 
drop in construction and some slackening in the television and radio 
industries, processing and light manufacturing. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Neclassified Group 2 to Group 1. Employment 
declined in automotive assembly and supplier plants, partly owing to re- 
ductions in the production schedule and partly to inventory taking. In 
addition, there were seasonal layoffs in construction and lake shipping. 


Guelph, London and Kitchener (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. Apart from some easing in home construction, temporary 
closures over the long holidays were mainly responsible for the reclassi- 
fication. 

| 

Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2. There was a seasonal reduction in the employment of seamen, dock 
and grain elevator workers, following the termination of the shipping 
season. Seasonal layoffs also occurred in the food processing industry 
and in construction. Employment in other occupations remained steady. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Tempo- 
rary closures over the long holidays and some decline in construction 
resulted in a slight drop in employment. The general situation remained 
good. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
closing of one firm producing auto parts and curtailment of production 
in another were chiefly responsible for the drop in employment. In ad- 
dition, there were seasonal layoffs in lake shipping and construction. 


Belleville- Trenton, Lindsay, North Bay, Pembroke, Woodstock - Ingersoll 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


A FURTHER decline in employment occurred in the Prairie region during 
December as the level of seasonal activity approached its annual low 
point. The construction industry accounted for most of the employment 
decline during the month, though seasonal slackening also occurred in 
some parts of manufacturing, trucking and water transportation. By mid- 
month total employment was estimated at 961,000, a drop of 21,000 from 
a month earlier but an increase of 23,000 from a year before. In contrast 
with other regions, no substantial labour surpluses had developed in 
any labour market area by January 1. 
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Fifteen areas inthe region were 
reclassified during the month into 
the moderate surplus category. The 
4 situation at January 1, 1957, was 
a oe = | as follows (last year’s figures in 
pte coneen ee force sae : brackets): in balance, 5 (3); in mod- 

; 4 erate surplus, 15 (17). 
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(i Ser, ee 
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eae aeuser= : Local Area Developments 


i wonith Jobe: Cal gary (metropolitan). Reclassified 

4 from Group 3 to Group 2. Reductions 
in employment were almost entirely 
confined to seasonal industries. 





With Jebsc ‘| Labour demand continued strong in 
Agriculture —__ "| some occupations though the pres- 
ip ty vy etd eS eee | sure eased considerably in the case 
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of tradesmen; electricians, profes- 


sional engineers, draftsmen, do- 





mestic workers, sales personnel and female office workers were reported 
scarce. Construction employment was maintained at a very high level 
during the first half of the month but fell off sharply during the second 
half because of extremely cold weather. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
economy of this area remained very buoyant during the month despite 
seasonal slackening in some industries. The shortage of engineers eased 
somewhat but draftsmen, auto mechanics, diesel mechanics, electricians, 
plumbers, steamfitters and sheet metal workers continued to be scarce. 
Highway construction came to a close during the month but building con- 
struction remained very active. Total employment was about 12 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment showed the usual decline during December. The seasonal downturn 
in manufacturing employment occurred early in the month as a result of 
staff reductions in packing plants, sheet metal shops and some lines of 
building materials. Job opportunities for unskilled construction workers 
decreased sharply but skilled workers continued to be in strong demand, 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. The close of lake shipping and seasonal slackening in con- 
struction were principally responsible for the increase in unemployment. 
Deep snow hampered logging in some localities but logging employment 
generally was maintained at a high level. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina 
and Yorkton (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Dauphin, Medicine Hat, Portage La Prairie, and Swift Current (minor). 
Neclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region declined moderately during Dec- 
ember. Persons with jobs were estimated at 462,000 at December 15, 
1956, a decrease of 1,000 from the previous month but an increase of 
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18,000 from December 1955. Reg- 
istrations for employment at NES 


offices increased slightly from the LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ce 


same period a year ago, largely as 
a result of severe weather early in Labour Force 
the month which halted outdoor ac- 
tivity throughout most of the region. 
Layoffs were heavier than usual in 
the logging and related industries, 
where softer market conditions ad- 
ded to the usual seasonal decline 
of operations. Sawmills operated at 
reduced capacity and in many areas 
only the larger mills were active. fF MAM I 1A 8 0 ND 
Plywood firms and pulp and paper 
mills maintained capacity produc- 





tion, although their labour demands were light. 


Outdoor operations in construction were curtailed by weather con- 
ditions; and a drop in residential construction augmented the usual 
seasonal surplus of construction workers. Larger mining concerns 
maintained production but required little additional labour. Seasonal 
layoffs continued in manufacturing, particularly-in firms dependent on 
the lumber industry. Steel and sheet metal plants remained busy. A 
record sales volume in the Christmas trade was responsible for heavy 
demands for casual workers in retail stores and post offices. Labour 
surpluses were common in most areas, although some classes of skilled 
metalworkers and professional and clerical personnel remained scarce. 


During the month seven areas in the region were reclassified, three 
from the balanced to the moderate surplus category, and four from the 
moderate surplus to the substantial surplus category. At January 1, 
1957, classification of the ten areas in the region was the same as last 
year: in moderate surplus, 6; in substantial surplus, 4. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver - New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further 
layoffs occurred in the lumbering and residential construction industries: 
There was a seasonal decline in manufacturing, but commercial con- 
struction, mining, shipbuilding, sheet metal plants and coastal shipping 
remained active. Although labour was generally in surplus, shortages 
existed in a few skilled and professional categories. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Registrations for 
employment at the NES office rose considerably as bad weather forced 
early closing of logging firms. Building operations were disrupted and a 
surplus of construction workers developed. 


Cranbrook, Kamloops and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. 


Chilliwack, Central Vancouver Island, Okanagan Valley and Prince 
George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1957) 
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Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8)........ssseseee Dec. 15 5,741,000 2.7 
Total persons with jobs.......... ...| Dec. 15 5,555,000 3.1 
At work 35 hours OF MOFe......+«+- .--| Dec. 15 5,061,000 6.6 
At work less than 35 hours ...| Dec. 15 373,000 —27.2 
With jobs but not at work.....-.-ereseeees Dec. 15 121,000 as Alay) 
With jobs but on short time..---++++-++++-- Dec. 15 29,000 =3'170 
With jobs but laid off full week......... Dec. 15 22,000 +22.2 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Dec. 15 186,000 — 7.0 
Persons with jobs in agriculture .....-.... Dec. 15 680,000 EAs 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... Dec. 15 4,875,000 + 4.3 
Total paid workers....---sccccsssserersrerenseeees Dec. 15 4,458,000 + 54 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic..-..-ceccsesserssceserscenscsecseeeresseensceses Dec. 43,200 +11.6 
Quebec -.ssccesccesssceessreeererececsrscenacesssaoeces Dec. 13 90,300 eT 6 
ONtario -.--.eseceeecesceeerereetescererenones Decw13 92,100 + 6.6 
Prairie .... Dec. 13 44,400 —16.4 
Paciticiccessscessccsscetsnatessastncensre=s Deol 44,400 +13.6 
Total, all regions. Dec. 314,400 +1.7 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ..-.-.--cesesecsesceceeeceeseeees Dec. 1 215,378 yo a(t) 
Amount of benefit payments -+--+-rererrreeeeeees November} $9,275,471 4 Gh 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ----+++--+ Nov. l 126.0 + 6.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)----- Nov. 1 1138.5 + 5.1 
Immigration --.---+-sssseessseseeerenenececerarereneseeeses lst.9mos. 110,009 427. 0(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Noe Of days) LoSticscs.cccecsecscecuccsacesscncassenonene December 15,595 —32.7(c) 
No. of workers involved December 1,513 +4,7.4(c) 
Noo ofistrikesisse-toctectescecsscrescescesssreeracsens ‘December 18 +5 0.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Nov. 1 $66.19 + 0. + 6.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..-+--..+s++++++ Nov. l $1.55 + 0. + 6.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....-- Nov. 1 41.6 an) — 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfge)......-..++++++ Nov. 1 $64.36 ae + 6.2 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Dec. 1 120.4 gm + 3.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Nov. 1 128.3 =e + 3.1 
Total labour income.......ssssesesseees $000,000] October 1,273 sf +12.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100).-.-.ss+seeseeeee October 300.0 + 0, + 5.6 
Manufacturing «-.--..secsesceeseeceresevees --»| October 296.9 + 0. + 4.2 
Durables ........sececesscesecesceseees -- | October 359.1 = + 4.6 
Non-Durables........cssscssssesecererassrsesseses October 2571 = + 3.9 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, 4 monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, May 1956 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May 1956 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Appointed New Director 
Gf Industrial Relations 





The appointment of Bernard Wilson as 


Relations 
Labour, was 


Director of the Industrial 
Branch, Department of 
announced last month. 


M. M. Maclean, CBE, who has occupied 
the position of Director of Industrial 
Relations since 1942, was in addition 
appointed Assistant Deputy Minister in 
1951. Now, due to the increased load of 
departmental work in the industrial rela- 
tions field, it has been considered necessary 
to establish the separate position of 
Director of Industrial Relations. 

Mr. Maclean will continue to fill the 
position of Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour with particular responsibilities in 
the labour-management area of depart- 
mental activities. 


Mr. Wilson holds an honours degree in 
Economics and Political Science from the 
University of Western Ontario. He entered 
the Department of Labour in the 
Economics and Research Branch in 1939 
and transferred to the Industrial Relations 
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Branch in 1942. At the time of his 
promotion he was Assistant Director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 


Mr. Wilson has represented the Cana- 
dian Government as delegate and adviser 


at a number of International Labour 
Organization conferences and committee 
meetings. 





Economics and Research 
Eranch Has New Chief 


William R. Dymond, who had been Chief 
of the Manpower Analysis Division of the 
Department of Labour since 1951, was 
appointed Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch effective January 1. He 
succeeds Walter E. Duffett, whose appoint- 
ment as Dominion Statistician had pre- 
viously been announced (L.G., Oct. 1956, 
Del234)e 

Mr. Dymond holds a Master of Arts 
degree in Economics from the University 
of Toronto and a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, also in Economics, from Cornell 
University. He entered the service of the 
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Department of Labour in the Economics 
and Research Branch in 1951, having 
previously been professor of economics at 
the University of Massachusetts. Shortly 
after, he was appointed Head of the Man- 
power Analysis Division, 

During the past several years Mr. 
Dymond has been a sessional lecturer in 
labour economics at Carleton College. He 
has represented the Department in many 
discussions with governmental and non- 
governmental bodies interested in the 
general labour and manpower field. 


Labour and Universities 


Join in New Committee 

A continuing committee representing 
universities, trade unions, and the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education was 
established last month to promote a 
closer working relationship between Cana- 
dian universities and organized labour. 

Decision to establish a committee came 
at the closing session of the first national 
conference on labour education, held in 
Ottawa December 15-17 and jointly spon- 
sored by the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the CAAE, and attended by 110 
delegates from various organizations in the 
adult education field. 

Those appointed to the committee were: 
Napoleon LeBlanc, Director, Centre de 
culture populaire, Laval University; Rev. 
M. J. MacKinnon, Director, Extension 
Department, St. Francis Xavier University ; 
Paul Goodman, Assistant Director . of 
Extension, University of Toronto; Stuart 
Jamieson, Department of Political 
Economy, University of British Columbia; 
John Frieson, Director of Extension, UBC; 
Max Swerdlow, Director of Education, 
Canadian Labour Congress; Gower Markle, 
Canadian Education Director, United Steel- 
workers of America; A. L. Hepworth, 
Director of Education, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers; William MacDonald, 
Canadian Education Director, United 
Automobile Workers; Fernand Jolicoeur, 
Director of Education, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; and 
Gordon Hawkins, CAAE Associate Director. 

At a meeting of the committee held 
later, Mr. LeBlanc was elected Chairman 
and Mr. Swerdlow, Secretary. 

The aims of the committee include pro- 
viding a clearing house for information on 
labour education; encouraging the forma- 
tion of labour-university committees in 
various areas; and assisting in holding 
regional conferences. 

At the opening session, chaired by Fred 
Nicoll, CLC Vice-president and Chairman 
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of the CLC Education Committee, speakers 
outlined the present situation in labour 
education and possible trends in co- 
operation with universities. 

CLC Executive Vice-president Gordon G. 
Cushing noted the change in the Canadian 
labour movement since the founding of the 
Congress last April. “Those who could and 
should have been a part of this Canadian 
labour movement in years gone by, but 
because of division in our ranks refrained 
from participating, are now looking towards 
membership,” he said. “Again because of 
division in our ranks, I question whether 
those who have joined unions since World 
War II have had the labour education so 
necessary to build a strong organization.” 

“Although 15,000 people are expected to 
participate in the Congress educational 
program of weekend institutes, summer- 
winter schools, and staff seminars next 
year, this represents but 1.5 per cent of 
our membership,” said Mr. Swerdlow. After 
outlining the possible fields of co-operation 
with other adult education groups, he 
suggested the establishment of a permanent 
advisory committee. 

CAAE Associate Director Gordon 
Hawkins proposed a division of teaching 
responsibility — with unions continuing 
courses on day-to-day tasks and universities 
sponsoring labour courses in such fields as 
economics and international affairs. He 
noted the necessity of close co-operation 
for the effective implementation of such a 
program. 

Dean George Curtis, Head of the Law 
Faculty at the University of British 
Columbia, said that the interest of organ- 
ized labour in the general problems of 
education was welcomed by the universities. 
He suggested universities could greatly 
extend research in industrial relations as 
well as in the training of personnel. 

Very Rev. Roderique Normandin, OMI, 
Rector of the University of Ottawa, was 
chairman of the luncheon at which Bert 
Richardson, Editor of the Toronto Tele- 
gram, outlined the function of the daily 
newspaper as a tool of public information. 

Dr. Roby Kidd, CAAB Director, chaired 
a general discussion with panel members 
including: Rev. M. J. MacKinnon of 
St. Francis Xavier University, Fernand 
Jolicoeur of the CCCL, A. L. Hepworth of 
the CBRE, and Bob Coulter, Director of 
Extension, University of Toronto. 

At the conference banquet, CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin expressed the hope that 
the meeting would lead to the develop- 
ment of workers’ educational programs 
which would benefit not only union 
members but the entire Canadian people. 





Guest speaker was Joseph Mire, Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, from Madison, Wis. 

“The interest of universities in labour 
education in the United States reflects the 
new status of labour in society,” Mr. Mire 
said. “The university has to serve all 
groups in society. It long ago ceased to 
be an institution in which scholars trained 
future scholars. The university has a 
normal and natural responsibility to assist 
in the development of adult education—of 
labour education.” 

He cited several examples of United States 
university-trade union programs that had 
been developed to meet the specific needs 
of labour in a single union or area. These 
included evaluation of welfare plans, train- 
ing of leaders for community work, and 
recruitment and training of teachers for 
labour schools. 

Universities represented at the conference 
included: St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S.; Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B.; Assumption University, 
Windsor, Ont.; McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont.; University of Toronto : 
University of Western Ontario, London; 
Laval, Quebec City; University of Mont- 
real; University of Alberta; Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont.; and St. 
Patrick’s College, Ottawa. 

Government representation included: the 
Adult Education Division of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Education; the New 
Brunswick Department of Education; the 
Adult Education Division of the Sas- 
katchewan Education Department; the 
Citizenship Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration; the National 
Film Board; and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Participating unions were: The Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, the United Steelworkers of 


America, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the United 


Packinghouse Workers, the United Rubber 
Workers, the National Union of Public 
Employees, the United Automobile Workers, 
the Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, the International Photo 
Engravers, the Printing Pressmen, the 
Retail Clerks, and the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees. 

Other organizations represented were: 
the Canadian Film Institute; Frontier 
College; the Co-operative Union of 
Canada; the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
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ciation; the Jewish Committee of Canada; 
the National Defence Employees’ Asso- 
ciation; the Woodsworth Memoria ] 
Foundation; the International Labour 
Organization; and the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 





Employers May Sponsor 
Immigrants in New Year 


Prospective employers will be accepted 
as sponsors of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Europe, “even though they 
are not personally acquainted with the 
immigrants,” Immigration Minister Pickers- 
gill has announced. He said that the 
Government had approved the step as a 
method of increasing the flow of immi- 
grants in 1957. The new regulation went 
into effect January 1. 

All immigrants sponsored by employers 
must be “suitable, desirable and adaptable 
and in good health; and they must, of 
course, be willing to accept the work 
offered,” the Minister said. They will be 
eligible for assisted-passage loans from the 
Government. 

Under present immigration regulations, 
persons from the United Kingdom and 
Europe may enter Canada without sponsors 
only if they fall within certain job classi- 
fications and can meet health and other 
standards. Otherwise they must be spon- 
sored by a close relative until they can 
support themselves. 

Sponsorship will be accepted from reput- 
able employers in a position to provide 
year-round employment at current wages 
in occupations where the National Employ- 
ment Service cannot satisfy the demand 
for workers. 

Mr. Pickersgill said that immigration 
teams will be sent to European refugee 
camps this winter on an active recruiting 
campaign. The Government believed that 
there were “a good many” refugees who 
would be willing to come to Canada. He 
said that priority would be given to 
Hungarian refugees now in Austria. He 
also announced that two qualified officers 
will visit New York and Chicago to assess 
the prospects of increasing the flow of 
immigrants from the United States. 

The Minister explained that in a number 
of European countries and in the United 
Kingdom, the waiting list of sponsored 
applications has decreased, and that most 
persons who now apply are unsponsored. 

The numbers of immigrants who have 
arrived during the first nine months of 1956 
were 27 per cent above those of the same 
period in 1955: 110,000 compared with 
86,600. The 1954 figure was 127,000. 
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U.K. Estimates Future 
Demand for Engineers 


A survey to determine what the long- 
term demand for scientists and engineers in 
Great Britain will be has been made by 
the Committee on Scientific Manpower of 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. 

Results of the survey are published in 
Scientific and Engineering Manpower, 
obtainable from Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, England. Excerpts from 
the report appear in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for November 1956. 

The terms “scientist” and “engineer” in 
the report cover applied sciences in engi- 
neering, including chemical engineering, 
civil and structural, electrical, mining, 
mechanical, aeronautical and other engi- 
neering, and metallurgy. Both terms refer 
only to persons with defined qualifications 
in these subjects, the term “engineer” being 
applied to those with a degree or other 
professional qualifications. 

The committee estimates that if the 
annual rate of industrial growth of 4 per 
cent is to be maintained, the numbers of 
qualified scientists and engineers will have 
to be increased by more than 60 per cent, 
from the present figure of 135,000 to about 
220,000 in 1966. The increase in the require- 
ments of engineers is estimated at about 
70 per cent between 1956 and 1966 and of 
scientists at about 50 per cent. 

The number of persons taking first degrees 
or equivalent degrees at universities or 
technical colleges at the present time is 
about 10,000 per year. About half of these 
are engineers and half scientists. There are 
indications that this annual gross flow will 
rise to 12,000 by 1958-59. 

Making reasonable allowances for emigra- 
tion, overseas students, etc., the average 
annual flow for the following five years 
would have to reach 16,000 if the stock of 
scientists and engineers is to reach 220,000 
by 1966. 

Reaching such a figure, the Committee 
believes, would represent a remarkable 
educational achievement. The Committee’s 
calculations also indicate that the number 
of persons qualifying each year in science 
and engineering would need to increase 
from 10,000 in 1954-55 to about 20,000 in 
1970. 

If the required rate of flow is to 
materialize, higher education in science and 
engineering will have to continue to 
develop at least as vigorously in the 
second postwar decade as it has in the first. 

The report notes that provided secondary 
education facilities are adequate, there 
seems to be no doubt that enough talented 
boys and girls will be available, if they 
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choose to take up careers in engineering 
and science, to fill estimated requirements. 

On the other hand, the Committee feels 
that there is little risk that the greatest 
possible efforts of universities and technical 
colleges will result in any over-production 
of scientists and engineers in the 1960’s. 

In conclusion, the Committee notes that 
its estimates are essentially a guide to 
action, and not a form of prophecy about 
the content of British industry 10 years 
hence. The Committee cannot foretell 
what scientific or technological develop- 
ments are likely to transform industry in 
the future, but an increase in the number 
of technologists is an essential condition to 
the healthy growth of industry, “now and 
in the future”. 





Young Man’s “Best Bet” 
Is Trade Apprenticeship 


A trade apprenticeship was the best bet 
for young men who did not have the 
inclination, ability or money to obtain a 
university education, E. J. Wilson, Manager 
of the Calgary National Employment 
Service office, said at a recent meeting 
on apprenticeship training. 

Mr. Wilson said a 16-year-old boy who 
apprentices as an electrician puts himself 
in the position to earn much more by the 
time he is 50 than a youth with the same 
education who takes his chances on the 
open market. 

Job insecurity was another handicap faced 
by a boy entering the unskilled labour 
force, he said. At a time when there are 
openings in the skilled and professional 
fields, many unskilled workers are jobless. 

Education, academic or practical, Mr. 
Wilson said, was the best possible form of 
unemployment insurance. 

A survey made by the Calgary NES 
office discovered that, of the 3,868 male 
applicants for jobs, 55 per cent had only 
public school education or less but only 5 
per cent of high school or university 
graduates were unemployed. 

Speaking at the same meeting, J. P. 
White of Edmonton, Director of Appren- 
ticeship Training, Alberta Department of 
Industry and Labour, said there was a 
great need for skilled workers in almost all 
trades in the province. 

He said there were only 250 carpenter 
apprentices when there should be 1,000. 

Since the establishment of the province’s 
apprenticeship board in 1945, the number 
of boys participating in the apprenticeship 
program had increased. In 1945 there were 
386 registered; 1,486 in 1946, and 3,500 
registered in 15 designated trades at 
June 1956. 














60,000 U.S. Engineers 
Have Joined Unions 


In spite of the much advertised shortage 
of professional engineers and the high 
starting salaries offered, members of the 
profession in the United States are dis- 
satisfied with their economic position, 
according to a report entitled “Unionization 
Among American Engineers” recently pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. This is given as the reason 
why engineers are showing more disposi- 
tion to join unions than they have been 
im the past. 

It is estimated that out of about 500,000 
professional engineers in the United States, 
at present some 60,000 belong to unions. 

One of the causes of engineers’ discontent, 
the report says, is that the salaries of 
experienced engineers have not kept up 
with the increases in starting salaries, and 
the older men feel that their experience is 
not commanding the premium that they 
are entitled to expect. 

Another ground for complaint is that 
the status of the profession is being lowered 
by the indiscriminate recruiting of engineer- 
ing abilities, the assignment of engineers to 
job which do not require a high degree of 
professional skill, and the blurring of the 
lines of division between professionals and 
non-professionals. 





Work on Seaway Project 
Half Finished et Year-end 


At the end of 1956, nearly half of the 
work on the St. Lawrence Seaway had 
been completed, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Chairman of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, stated last month. He said that 
60 per cent of the excavation work, 40 
per cent of the dredging and nearly 20 
per cent of the concrete work had been 
finished. 

Contracts awarded at the time Mr. 
Chevrier spoke totalled nearly $190,000,000. 
The navigation and hydro-electric phases 
of the project, he estimated, would cost 
more than $900,000,000—a figure higher 
than that originally estimated, and higher 
than that given in the article, “The 
St. Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects,” published in the December 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrp (p. 1498). 





CMA Urges Reduction 

In Income, Excise Taxes 
Reduction of personal income _ taxes 

because they have worked a hardship on 

many taxpayers and have tended to dis- 

courage initiative, and of corporation 


income taxes “for the good of the economy 
generally,” was urged by a delegation of 
senior officers of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association that last month 
approached Finance Minister Harris with 
a number of recommendations for con- 
sideration in the preparation of the 1957 
budget. 

The delegation, led by CMA President 
J. N. T. Bulman, also suggested that income 
tax regulations should be changed to allow 
married couples to file joimt returns, and 
calculate their tax lability by doubling the 
tax on half the combined income of 
husband and wife. 

Another request was for revision of the 
customs tariff, which was stated to be 
“long overdue,” the schedules not having 
received any close scrutiny since 1907. 
The Association’s officers also recommended 
changes in the Dominion Succession Duty 
Act; the reduction or abolition of special 


excise taxes on a long list of articles 
including automobiles, cosmetics, record 


players and television sets; and a number 
of amendments to the sales tax regulations. 


U.S. Agreement Softens 
Impact of Automation 


The minimizing of hardship to employees 
consequent upon the introduction of highly 
automatic machinery is analysed in a case 
study on the impact of automation, the 
third in a series prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
study describes the adjustments to prob- 
lems of displacement, downgrading, and 
changes in skill requirements and earnings, 
which were made successfully by a large 
bakery within a long-established collective 
bargaining framework. 

The agreement reached contained provi- 
sions that reduced the number of workers 
who might have been displaced, established 
new rates for new jobs and guaranteed 
workers who had to be moved to less 
skilled work the same rates as they had 
earned at their former Jobs. The union 
concerned said that an important aspect 
of the situation was the company’s willing- 
ness to announce its plans early and to 
consult the employees before the change 
on issues affecting employment. 





Civil Service Job Accidents 


Accidents to federal government em- 
ployees reported to the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch during 
November 1956 totalled 1,438, compared 
with 1,420 reported in November 1955. 
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“Age Alone Doesn’t Make 


Worker Less Efficient’ 


“Research along various lines indicates 
that the middle-aged or older worker is 
not by virtue of his age alone less efficient, 
less educable, more prone to accidents” 
than younger workers. This is one of 
the conclusions reached in an article, 
“The Older Worker,” published in Labour 
Research for November-December. Labour 
Research is a bulletin issued monthly by 
the Research Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

The article is based mainly on material 
obtained from Canadian, United States and 
British government sources. Other conclu- 
sions contained in the summing-up at the 
end of the article include :— 

Chronological age is not a satisfactory 
criterion for determining the time for 
retirement, although no suitable substitute 
has been developed. 

Pension plans are not necessarily a bar 
to employment beyond the normal retire- 
ment age, or to the hiring of older workers. 

There is room within the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining for arrangements regarding 
the worker rendered infirm or less efficient 
by age. 

Hiring should be on the basis of ability, 
not age. 

Concern about the burden of social 
security for the aged may be exaggerated, 
in the light of present economic trends. 





Disregard Job Applicant’s 
Age, U.S. Employers Told 


An employer “should evaluate the experi- 
ence, skill and abilities of the individual” 
rather than judge the suitability of an 
applicant by his chronological age. This is 
one of the conclusions drawn by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
findings of a new study that is part of a 
broad Department of labor program aimed 
at finding ways of dealing with the diffi- 
culties of older workers in finding and 
holding jobs. 

Four criteria were chosen for comparing 
age groups—output per man-hour, attend- 
ance, industrial injuries and _ separations. 
The survey, the findings of which are set 
out in Bulletin No. 1203, Job Performance 
and Age: A Study in Measurement, was 
confined to eight manufacturing plants in 
two industries—footwear and men’s cloth- 
ing; and is described as solely “a pilot 
investigation”. 

On output per man-hour the data show 
a generally stable average performance level 
up to and including age 54, some falling 
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off in the average for the 54 to 64-year 
age group, and very large variations in the 
output of persons in the same group. 
With regard to attendance, only small 
differences were found among the six age 
groups used. The study did not provide 
sufficient data on industrial injuries or on 
separations to enable researchers “to 
identify any significant differences” in the 
patterns of the various age groups. 


Automation of industry may bring special 
difficulties for workers over 45 years of 
age, it was agreed by a United States 
Representative and a trade union economist 
at a hearing on automation last month by 
a Senate-House economic subcommittee. 

“These workers are now finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to get a job if they 
are displaced,” said Representative Wright 
Patman. Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of 
Research for the AFL-CIO, agreed that 
this was one of the problems raised by the 
increased mechanization of industry. 

Mr. Patman said that many workers 
lured from farms and from their own 
businesses by well-paid defence jobs are 
now 45 years or older and find “there is 
no place for them”. 





See Over 45 Age Group 
Supplying Most Workers 

Manpower in the age group 25 to 34 will 
be harder to find in the next decade, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has forecast, and older workers—those 45 
years and up—will be the major supplier 
of labour in that period. 

More than half the increase in the 
country’s working force will be provided by 
women, the Bureau added. 

From the expected population growth and 
its needs, the Bureau calculated that there 
will be jobs for 10,000,000 more persons by 
1965. Of this number, about 4,500,000 will 
be young persons, 14 to 24 years; 5,000,000 
will be 45 years and older and only 5,003,000 
will be between 25 and 44 years. 

The number of workers in the 25 to 34 
age group will decrease by 900,000. 


Canadian Textile Unions 


Agree to Co-operate 

Two textile unions, both affiliates of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, last month 
worked out a basis for closer co-operation, 
it was announced by the CLC. The unions 
are the United Textile Workers of America 
and the Textile Workers Union of America. 

After a meeting sponsored by the CLC, 
they reported that they had “reached an 


understanding on the principle of joint 
consultation for organization and negotia- 
tion”. A subcommittee was appointed to 
work out details. 

The conference was one of a series called 
by the CLC and participated in by unions 
with membership in particular industries. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin chaired 
the meeting. Others taking part included: 
J. Harold D’Aoust, formerly Director in 
Canada of the TWUA, but recently 
appointed Special Assistant to the President 
of the union and Director in charge of 
New Organization in the United States and 
Canada; Paul Swaity, Acting Director in 
Canada of the TWUA; Roger Provost, 
Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the UTW; Donald MacDonald, CLC 
Secretary-Treasurer; and J. MacKenzie, 
CLC Director of Organization. 

The Textile Workers Union has 72 locals 
and a membership of 17,000 in Canada; 
the United Textile Workers, 24 locals and 
6,403 members in Canada. 





IAM and UAW Co-operate 
In U.S. Aireraft Industry 


In a limited form of alliance the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the 
United Auto Workers last month set up a 
joint committee to further their common 
aims in the aircraft and guided missiles 
industries in the United States. 

Since 1950 the two unions have had a 
general no-raiding agreement, but the new 
committee is an attempt at closer co- 
operation. The present aims of the new 
plan are given as the development of 
“programs of co-operation and assistance” 
in organizing the remaining non-union 
plants in the industries concerned, in the 
conduct of negotiations and strikes, and in 
improving “the relationship and under- 
standing between members of both organ- 
izations for their mutual benefit and for 
the benefit of the entire industry”. 

These aims will include the seeking of 
“common objectives and possible joint 
negotiation on wages, union security, job 
classifications, job stability, health and 
welfare, apprentice training and other con- 
tract terms”. 

The committee will also try to “develop 
an effective program on matters of govern- 
mental policies affecting the industries and 
a legislative program fow the protection of 
all aircraft and guided missiles workers and 
the nation.” 

The heads of the new committee will be 
A. J. Hayes, President of the IAM, and 
Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
both of whom are AFL-CIO Vice-presidents. 


IAM General Vice-president Roy M. Brown 
and UAW Vice-president Leonard Wood- 
cock will be vice-chairmen of the com- 
mittee, which will consist of five members 
from each union. 


Free Travel Costs from 
Tax, Building Trades Ask 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
that would provide tax exemptions for 
travelling and out-of-town living expenses 
of construction workers was requested last 
month in a presentation by a joint dele- 
gation to the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of National Revenue and the 
Minister of Labour. 

The delegation represented the Canadian 
Labour Congress and its affiliates in the 
construction industry, the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers and Heating 
Contractors of Canada, the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, and the Toronto Builders’ 
Exchange. 

A bulletin issued last July by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue reversed a 1942 
ruling that permitted tax-exempt payment 
of travelling and out-of-town living expenses 
to construction employees, the joint sub- 
mission stated. 

The 1942 ruling has been confirmed in 
June 1946, in a letter from the then Deputy 
Minister of Taxation to the General 
Organizer of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. The Deputy Minister of Taxa- 
tion said in the letter: “If, however, the 
employees are on an accountable basis with 
their employers for expenses, while working 
out of town, the employees will only be 
taxed on the wages received and not on 
the expenses borne by the employers.” 

The July 1956 bulletin “has created con- 
siderable uncertainty, doubt and unrest 
among employers and employees in the con- 
struction industry,” the submission noted. 


CLC Supports High Teriff 
On Rubber Footwear 

The Canadian Labour Congress last 
month expressed support for higher tariffs 
to protect the Canadian rubber footwear 
industry from the competition of rubber- 
wear and rubber-soled canvas shoes 
imported from low-wage countries. 

In a brief to the Tariff Board, the CLC 
said the industry, which employs 5,000 
workers, “has a right to expect assistance 
in its struggle against unreasonable price 
competition”. 
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CLC, Farmers Join in 


Submission to Cabinet 

Measures to increase farm income and to 
expand the agricultural implement industry 
in Canada were proposed to the federal 
Government last month by the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council and the Canadian Farmer- 
Labour Economic Council. 

From 1951 to 1955, the farmer’s share 
of all the goods and services produced in 
Canada was almost halved, the joint sub- 
mission pointed out. 

The downward trend of employment in 
the farm implement industry has reached an 
alarming stage, the brief stated. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports indicated a 
decline of 44.7 per cent in employment in 
the industry in the past four years. 

Four remedies were recommended to 
bolster farm imcome :— 

1. “Action to protect farm prices at 
adequate levels, so that farmers can plan 
production and purchase needed equipment 
without fear of another collapse in prices.” 
Not only should there be solid support 
prices, but the support should be estab- 
lished “on the basis of a parity price system 
which would relate the price the farmer 
gets to the cost of what he must buy to 
operate his farm. 

2. “More vigorous marketing policies, with 
a greater measure of democratic participa- 
tion by farmers through their own organ- 
izations. Both in domestic and export 
marketing, farmers should have a greater 
voice in determining policies on which their 
economic welfare depends.... We must be 
prepared to accommodate ourselves to the 
needs of foreign customers by greater 
willingness to accept their currencies, by 
provision of long-term loans, barter plans 
and similar methods. We should also be 
prepared to give far more generous assist- 
ance than we have in the past to under- 
nourished countries on the basis of a 
straight gift.... 

3. “Stricter action against monopolistic 
control by the huge corporations which 
traditionally have dominated both the pro- 
cessing of farm products and the supplying 
of farmers’ needs... . 

4, “Adequate credit facilities at low 
interest rates.” 

In addition to developing wider markets 
for farm products, the joint submission 
proposed measures which would develop 
world markets for farm implements. In- 
ereased aid by the Canadian Government 
to underdeveloped countries would provide 
immediate markets for the Canadian farm 
implement industry and with the 


assist 
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development of strong economies for future 
markets in Asia and Africa, the brief 
pointed out. 

On the home market, the Government 
should encourage diversification in the 
farm implement industry. Two specific 
recommendations were made: the encour- 
agement of a Canadian tractor industry 
and exemption from sales tax and import 
duties for equipment used to accomplish 
this diversification. 

The joint submission called for the 
establishment of a permanent Farm Imple- 
ment Industry Committee, composed of 
representatives of farmers, labour, the 


agricultural implement industry and _ the 
Government. 
Finally, to assist laid-off implement 


workers, the brief requested: higher unem- 
ployment insurance benefits; retraining of 
workers for other industries; financial 
assistance covering removal expenses from 
distressed areas; and encouragement of new 
industries and public works projects for 
these distressed areas. 

CLC Vice-president George Burt, Chair- 
man of the CLC Farm Implement 
Committee, was spokesman and J. L. 
Phelps, Chairman of the Canadian Farmer- 
Labour Economic Council, introduced the 
delegation. 





Farm Cash Income Higher 
In 1956’s First 9 Months 


Cash income received by Canadian 
farmers from the sale of farm products and 
from participation payments on previous 
years’ grain crops amounted to $1,874,800,000 
in the first nine months of 1956, an increase 
of 11 per cent over 1955’s nine-month esti- 
mate of $1,686,000,000 and of 12.3 per cent 
over 1954’s $1,669,100,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Newfoundland 
is excluded from the figures. 





More Farm Implements 
Sold in 1955 Than 1954 


Canadian farmers spent more on new 
farm implements and equipment in 1955 
than in 1954, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. This was a reversal 
of the trend of the two preceding years. 

The wholesale value of sales rose about 
6 per cent to $155,115,000 from $146,703,000. 

Despite the rise @ver 1954, the 1955 value 
was sharply below earlier years: $238,050,000 
in 1953, $250,277,000 in 1952, $235,620,000 in 
1951 and $218,187,000 in 1950. 

Sales of repair parts, also at whole- 
sale, rose 4 per cent to $28,452,000 from 
$27,336,000 in 1954. 


Locomotive Firemen Sign 
New Agreement in U.S. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen became the first of 
the four operating unions to settle a 
prolonged dispute with United States rail- 
ways when it signed an agreement calling 
for wage increases totalling 24 to 30 cents 
an hour spread over the three years 1956 
to 1958. 

Effective November 1, 1956, road firemen 
and yard firemen not on a five-day week 
received 10 cents an hour increase; yard 
firemen now on a five-day schedule, 16 
cents an hour. Yard firemen not on a 
five-day week will receive an extra 6 cents 
an hour if and when they are placed on 
the short week. 

Second and third-year increases of 7 
cents an hour will be paid to all firemen, 
with the proviso that, at the option of 
the union, all or part of the second-year 
increase may be used to apply on hospital 
and other health benefit contributions. 

United States non-operating unions earlier 
signed a new three-year agreement, also 
effective November 1, with the country’s 
railways (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1497). 





Railways, Non-Ops Agree 
On Welfare Plan Details 


Probably Canada’s largest employee 
welfare plan, affecting some 500,000 persons 
—Canadian railroaders and their families— 
is now in effect. Establishment of the 
welfare plan formed part of the agree- 
ments signed by the non-operating brother- 
hoods and the major railways in the early 
spring of 1956 (L.G., June 1956, p. 687). 

Although it was agreed at contract 
negotiation time that a welfare plan would 
be instituted, its terms of operation and its 
provisions were not fully ironed out by 
union and companies’ officials until last 
month. 

Following are some of the highlights of 
the plan, which went into effect on January 
1, 1957 :— 

Group life insurance with a $500 per 
employee coverage. 

Weekly indemnity of $40 in case of 
sickness or non-occupational disease. 

Basic hospital expense protection for 70 
days at standard ward rates. 

Medical and = surgical benefits 
doctor-sponsored plans. 

Expenses incurred in operating the plan 
will be shared equally by the companies 
and the employees covered. The benefits 
will cost the employees $4.25 per month, 
with a similar contribution being forth- 
coming from each company per capita. 


under 
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In addition, there are provisions which 
will allow employees to make larger con- 
tributions under the plan, and enable them 
to get such things as semi-private hospital 
care in place of ward care. 

Provision is also made so that employees 
retiring or leaving can continue the insur- 
ance by paying the entire premium 
involved, their’s and the company’s. 





Sixth of U.S. Workers in 
Survey Get 4-Week Leave 


Vacation with pay of four or more weeks 
is granted to about one-sixth of 5,750,000 
employees covered by a survey of 17 cities 
in the United States, according to the 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some 28 
per cent of the office workers and 13 per 
cent of the plant workers are affected by 
the four-week holiday provision. 

The Bureau finds that nearly half the 
workers covered are entitled to some vaca- 
tion pay after their first six months of 
service, and that almost all employees can 
qualify for at least one week’s vacation 
with pay after five years. After 10 years’ 
service, three weeks or more vacation with 
pay apphes to almost a quarter, and after 
15 years, to nearly three-quarters of the 
workers. 

According to the most recent survey of 
Canadian workers by the Department of 
Labour (see L.G., Oct. 1956, p. 1304, for 
plant workers; and L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1434, 
for office workers), 12.9 per cent of the 
office workers and 10.2 per cent of the 
plant workers were entitled to four weeks 
with pay, in considerably the greater num- 
ber of cases after 25 years’ service. 

As in the case of the United States 
workers, nearly all Canadian employees 
covered by the survey were allowed at least 
one week’s vacation after one year or less 
of service. Nearly all the office employees 
received two weeks’ vacation after not more 
than five years’ service, and this also 
applied to only a little less than 90 per 
cent of the plant workers. 

After 10 years about 10 per cent, and 
after 15 years 51 per cent, of the office 
workers got three weeks’ vacation. Of the 
plant workers, nearly 5 per cent got three 
weeks after less than 15 years, and 47 per 
cent after 15 years. 





James T. O’Connell, for the past ten 
years vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations for a New York shirt manufac- 
turer, has been named United States Under 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Offers Labour’s Reasons 
For 4-Day Week Campaign 

The views of organized labour on the 
question of the shorter work week are 
presented in an article, “Labor’s Drive for 
the Shorter Work Week,” published in the 
Machinists Monthly Journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists for 
November-December 1956. The article 
summarized an AFL-CIO collective bargain- 
ing report issued after a recent conference 
on the matter. 

Regarding labour’s motive in seeking a 
shorter work week, the article says: “While 
the drive for the eight-hour day and 40- 
hour week was sparked originally by the 
fact that longer hours generally meant 
undue physical strain, health hazards and 
inadequate time for family and _ social 
needs, today sentiment for further hours 
reduction is based on the ground that 
shorter work hours will help maintain 
employment opportunities.” 

It is pointed out that several unions have 
already obtained a work week of less than 
40 hours. One of the large AFL-CIO 
unions has negotiated a reduction of the 
work week to 35 hours for more than 
200,000 workers, with at least as high take- 
home pay as was formerly received for a 
40-hour week. In the printing industry the 
week has been reduced to less than 40 
hours; and in the brewing, construction, 
and baking industries a significant number 
of employees are working shortened weeks, 
the article states. 

“There are a number of ways to reduce 
hours of work: the eight-hour day can be 
shortened, the five-day week can be cut 
to 44 or four days or paid time-off periods 
can be substantially increased,” the article 
says in reference to the method of applying 
the reduction in hours. 

“Until this time most of the unions 
striving for the shortened work-week,” it 
continues, “have emphasized shortening of 
the work day, usually to seven and a half 
or seven hours, rather than turning to the 
four-and-a-half or four-day week (as the 
six-day week had been reduced to five and 
a half in many instances before the five-day 
move).” 

Difficulties in connection with a four- 
and-a-half-day week include: for the 
employees, it takes as long to travel to 
and from work for half a day as for a full 
day; and for the employer, a half day is 
less productive than a full day because the 
same amount of time is spent in starting 
up and shutting down in both cases. 

The big obstacle to cutting the week to 
four days at one stroke is that it takes an 
hourly wage increase of 25 per cent to 
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maintain the same take-home pay as with 
the five-day week, the article points out. 

In commenting on the effect on the 
national economy of a reduction in hours 
without an accompanying reduction in 
wages, the writer of the article maintains 
that it is “a means of adjusting the national 
economy to rapid technological change,” 
and he mentions several considerations in 
refutation of “some of the prophets of 
doom and gloom,” who “predict a sub- 
stantial decline in the rate on increasing 
national production, through reducing hours 
of work”. 

Reductions in working hours in the past 
have not been accomplished on a nation- 
wide footing, but in a piecemeal manner, 
establishment by establishment, company 
by company, or sometimes industry by 
industry, the article states. “In the main, 
reduction of working hours has been accom- 
plished through legislation.” Later on it 
says: “Reduction of working hours will of 
necessity take different forms in different 
industries.” 

Although the writer asserts that reducing 
working hours in declining industries would 
“help to minimize” the difficulties of such 
industries, he admits that owing to the 
cost to employers whose profit position is 
not good, “further reduction of the 
standard work week will not necessarily 
take place in industries whose employment 
difficulties are greater”. 

In the course of a brief discussion of 
the cost of reducing hours without loss of 
pay the article says: “Costs involved indi- 
cated that reduction in the length of the 
work week will come slowly in most indus- 
tries and in some cases may be planned 
over a period of several years.” 





Four-Day Week Attainable 
But Must Come Gradually 


“As a long-term goal, achieved through 
gradual reduction of working hours, the 
four-day week is attainable.... Above all 
else, though, we can say with certainty that 
we must come to the four-day week gradu- 
ally,” This quotation from an article, “The 
4-Day Week?”, by Carroll W. Boyce, 
published in Factory Management and 
Maintenance for November, conveys the 
main tenor of the view expressed in the 
article. 

The four-day week, Mr. Carroll says, can 
come in any one of three ways: as a result 
of a nation-wide economic collapse and 
depression; by legislation; or by freely- 
arrived-at collective bargaining agreements. 

It was in the first of these ways that 
the five-day week came, the writer says. 











“Another depression might bring another 
spate of ‘share-the-work’ (really share-the- 
poverty) plans. This way would help 
nobody and hurt everybody.” 

If the short week came in the second 
way (by legislation) it “might help some 
people—but would surely hurt many. 
Besides, it carries the grave risk that 
rampant inflation can easily become great 
depression,” he continues. “Thus, slow but 
determined progress...is the only sure as 
well as safe road.” 

The article refers briefly to the five-day 
week as “an ‘invention’ of management in 
the early days of the great depression of 
the 1930’s” and tells how “at a time when 
prices were dropping and_ production 
schedules had to be cut, a reduction to a 
five-day week without a cut in hourly 
wages seemed (to many) like a fairly pain- 
less way out of a difficult situation.” It 
goes on to describe the limited role which 
legislation might play in producing con- 
tinuous pressure for a gradual reduction of 
working hours”. 

“But,” the writer continues, “the real 
hooker in making a gradual reduction in 
working hours (even under ‘favourable’ 
legislation) would come in_ bargaining.” 
The main obstacle to any rapid approach 
of the four-day week, he points out, is the 
increase in production costs which it would 
entail; and he argues that the short week 
would become feasible only as produc- 
tivity due to improved methods and 
machines made it possible to choose 
between more buying power and more 
leisure. The rate of this increase in 
productivity would determine how soon the 
four-day week would become practicable. 

Though cost would be the main obstacle, 
according to the article, a number of 
practical difficulties involved in working 
only four days a week are also discussed. 
They include: staggering of work weeks 
for different workers in the same plant, 
and sometimes between different indus- 
tries; probable necessity for increased shift 
work; increased cost of overtime for both 
production and maintenance work on week- 
ends; possible need to provide a double 
shift of supervisory persons; some legal 
barriers to certain re-arrangements of hours; 
the longer weekend would increase the 
present weekend overload for certain 
establishments and services; probable in- 
crease in the number of workers trying to 
hold two jobs at the same time (already 
a cause of inefficiency even with the five- 
day week); high cost of leisure (persons on 
holiday spend a great deal of money). 

The article is concerned only with the 
practicability of the four-day week, and 
expresses no opinion as to its desirability, 
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economically or otherwise. However, at 
the end of the article there are a number 
of brief statements in which leaders in 
industry and trade unionism give their 
views on various aspects of the question. 





Labour Income Reaches 
New Peak in September 


Canadian labour income reached a new 
peak in the first nine months of 1956, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported, 
increasing 11 per cent from $9,434,000,000 
in the January-September period in 1955 
to $10,491,000,000. 

The September total was at a new high, 
also. The month’s total in 1956 was 
$1,261,000,000, up 2 per cent from the 
$1,236,000,000 in August 1956 and up 12 
per cent from $1,123,000,000 in September 
1955. 

All industrial groups registered gains, 
both in the month and in the nine-month 
period. 


Housing Completions Up, 
Starts Down in October 


Completions of new dwelling units rose 
in October, continuing the upward trend 
that began nine months earlier, but starts 
declined for the sixth consecutive month. 

Because of more completions and fewer 
starts, the number of units in various 
stages of construction at October 31 also 
registered a drop. 

Completions in October numbered 18,540, 
up from 17,365 a year earlier. January- 
October completions were up to 109,160 
from 101,619. October starts fell to 11,751 
from 18,491, making the ten-month total 
115,188, substantially lower than the 
121,118 in the same period of 1955. Under 
construction at month-end were 83,424, 
compared with 88,842. 


Maritime Personnel Assn. 
Holds Annual Meeting 


John A. Hebb, personnel manager, Cana- 
dian Gypsum Co., Ltd., Windsor, N5S., 
was elected president of the Maritime 
Personnel Association at the group’s annual 
meeting in Halifax, December 11. He 
succeeds Gordon W. Myers, Simpsons- 
Sears Limited, Halifax. 

Others elected were: D. C. Macneill, 
general manager, Maritime Medical Care 
Inc., Halifax, first vice-president; W. H. 
Tidmarsh, assistant personnel manager, 
Mersey Paper Co. Ltd., Liverpool, NS., 
second vice-president; H. E. Nickerson, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
treasurer; and John I. MeVittie, Dalhousie 
Institute of Public Affairs, secretary. 
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The Logging Industry in Canada 


The output of logging and secondary wood processing industries today 
accounts for about 14 per cent of the net value of Canadian commodity 
production. Industry has undergone revolutionary postwar development 


Felling trees and sawing logs were among 
the earliest, if not the first, commercial 
activities carried on by the original 
European settlers of Canada. Since then, 
logging and the secondary wood processing 
industries have become basic segments of 
the Canadian economy. Today, the output 
of these industries together accounts for 
about 14 per cent of the net value of 
commodity production in Canada. The 
net value of logging output alone was $635 
million in 1953, the latest year for which 
such data are available, or nearly 5 per 
cent of all commodity production. 

During the postwar decade, the logging 
industry passed through an almost revolu- 
tionary phase of development. Rapidly 
increasing mechanization, improved logging 


techniques, more year-round operations, 
more permanent forest workers, sub- 
stantially improved lving and working 


conditions, higher earnings and increased 
unionization have been among the most 
important changes. While marked seasonal 
and cyclical variations continued to char- 
acterize activity in this industry, the 
seasonal pattern of employment changed in 
several respects. 


Labour Demand and Supply 


Labour supplies in Canada increased 
rapidly in the years immediately following 
the war as men from the Armed Services 
and war industries became available for 
civilian work. As a result, the logging 
industry was able to meet its requirements 
for workers to a much greater extent than 
formerly and employment rose sharply, 
reaching an all-time record in 1947. In 
the following year, demand for lumber and 
pulp and paper products eased and the 
logging labour force began to decrease. 
The Cownward trend continued throughout 
1949. 

Early in 1950 employment picked up 
again, stimulated by heavy domestie and 
external demand for lumber products and 
by low inventories. By 1951, a level was 
reached which was exceeded only by the 
1947 record. The general buoyancy of the 
Canadian economy at that time, and in 
particular the upsurge in construction 
activity, resulted in strong competition for 
available labour supplies. 
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By 1952, the trend turned downwards 
once again, for log inventories were high 
and the demand for certain forest products 
less buoyant. This, together with increas- 
ing mechanization of logging operations 
and the lengthening of the cutting season, 
led to a decline in logging employment. 
Labour surpluses appeared during 1952 and 
1953, although shortages of certain skilled 
occupations still occurred during peak 
periods. 

Since late 1954, logging employment has 
again been showing gradual year-to-year 
increases, with shortages of loggers develop- 
ing in certain areas after the second half 
of 1955. Table I, giving the index of 
employment in forestry from 1946 to 1956, 
indicates the trend of logging employment 
and its seasonal variations during the past 
ten years. Chart I shows employment 
trends and seasonal variations in the major 
logging areas of Canada. 

It is difficult to make accurate estimates 
of the actual size of the labour force 
engaged in logging operations in Canada, 
since much of the work is carried on in 
remote areas, often by small crews or by 
individual operators. Wide seasonal varia- 
tions in employment and relatively high 
labour turmmover in this industry also add 
to the difficulty of estimating employment 
at any given time. However, according 
to the DBS labour force sample survey, 
logging employment in Canada _ reached 
almost 160,000 during the peak period in 
the winter of 1955-1956. Most of these 
were paid workers, although the proportion 
of paid workers and own-account workers 
showed wide variations in the course of the 
cutting season. It has been estimated that 
the number of paid workers varied from 
66 to 86 per cent of the total logging 
labour force during 1955. 

Two-fifths of the paid logging workers in 
Canada were in Quebec, slightly more than 
one-fifth in the Atlantic region, and less 
than one-fifth in Ontario and_ British 
Columbia respectively. Some logging was 
also carried on in the northern Prairie 
region. It is noteworthy that logging 
employment in Ontario has been declining 
during the past few years, partly because 
of increased mechanization, and _ partly 
because of the trend towards year-round 
operations. 











The main source of labour supply for 
the logging industry is in rural areas. It 
is estimated that about half of the workers 
in paid logging employment are farmers or 
farmers’ sons; the rest are permanent 
loggers and casual emloyees who find 
employment in the woods during the slack 
periods in their usual activities (e.g., 
fishing, mining and construction). The 
great majority of self-employed loggers, 
largely in eastern Canada, are farmers who 
operate woodlots of their own. 

Usually only a small proportion of 
loggers are recent immigrants. During 
1947-48 and 1951-52, however, when demand 
for labour was heavy, sizeable group move- 
ments of immigrant loggers were organized 
by the federal Government to augment the 
supply of workers for the forestry industry. 
About 7,000 logging workers were brought 
to Canada in group movements during 
these periods. In addition, more than 
5,000 loggers immigrated to Canada more 
or less on their own between 1946 and 
1955, bringing the total number of immi- 
grant loggers during the postwar decade to 
more than 12,000. 

At the same time, Canada has regularly 
supplied woodsworkers from her border 
region to neighbouring areas in the United 
States. Up to a maximum quota of 9,900 
men, several thousand Canadians are 
engaged each year for short or long periods 
in logging operations in the northern New 
England states. At the completion of their 
work, they return to Canada. These move- 
ments both relieve shortages of woods 
labour in such areas and provide substantial 
supplementary income for a considerable 
number of Canadian loggers. 


Changing Patterns of Employment 


Logging operations and employment 
patterns differ widely in the two 
main logging regions of Canada—British 
Columbia, and Canada east of the Great 
Lakes. The timber stands, the types of 
logging, the seasonal pattern of employ- 
ment, the occupational structure of the 
working force, and labour turnover are 
quite distinct in each. The major char- 
acteristics of logging operations and recent 
developments in both regions are described 
below. 

Eastern Canada 


More than four-fifths of logging employ- 
ment in Canada is east of the Great Lakes, 
The trees in this region are mainly coni- 
ferous; they are used primarily for pulp- 
wood production but also for logs and bolts, 
posts and poles, mining timber, fuelwood 
and various other lumber products. 

The labour force consists mainly of 
farmers and farm workers in their off 
season. While most of them work in 
logging as paid employees, a very con- 
siderable proportion work on their own 
account and sell their products mainly to 
pulp and paper companies. 

Operations in Hastern Canada are highly 
seasonal, the most active cutting season 
coming in the late fall and early winter 
and employment rising rapidly from 
August to reach a peak in October and 
November. The logs are then hauled to 
the lakes and rivers. When the ice breaks 
up in the spring, the logs are floated to 
the mills in river drives. Employment 
reaches its trough during the _ spring 
break-up period, in March and April, and 
then rises again during the river drives. 


TABLE I.—_INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN FORESTRY (CHIEFLY LOGGING), 1946-1956 




































1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

PY, eens: 166-6 | 179-4] 199-7 | 154-8] 113-2] 161-1] 181-5] 129-5] 108-2] 122-2] 134-4 
ea 166-2 | 181-8] 189-4] 133-2] 90-8] 156-3] 173-6 | 115-7] 97-7] 106-6] 115-6 
Marchia'. eee e ss. 164-3} 182-9 | 178-7 | 124-3] 85-1] 153-6] 167-8] 103-8] 90-4] 92-5] 109-5 
April................| 146-9] 160-2 | 131-5] 87-3| 75-3] 130-9 | 126-1] 77,8] 69-5] 68-3 84-2 
Mica as ae ay oe 108-3 | 116-9] 81-1] 59-6] 50-4] 105-7| 77-5] 61-0] 50-8] 54-0 66-6 
June... 93-8| 116-1] 105-1] 83-7| 73-2] 118-7] 98-6] 83-7| 77-2] 81-5 95-2 
July..-..............| 95-8 | 116-9] 109-1] 78-4] 92-6 | 124-4] 93-9] 93-6] 90-6] 101-3] 112-2 
Atoustt4.. tenet: 91-3| 119-1 | 107-8) 79-1] 94-0] 113-6] 77-0] 86-7] 90-4] 98-3] 112-8 
September.......... 93-6 | 117-2 | 106-0| 76-3) 101-9] 114-4] 95-1] 88-3] 93-1] 104-5]......., 
October............. 117-0 | 138-5] 128-9] 84-8] 121-7 | 135-1] 116-4] 110-7] 115-3] 119 7 5 See 
November......... 144-5 | 170-8] 154-8 | 108-6 | 147-1] 165-1) 136-2 | 125-1) 127-3] 133-8 |........ 
December........... 171-3 | 195-1 | 169-0 | 116-9] 164-1 | 184-6] 142-6] 124-6] 130-9] 139-5]........ 
Average.............]| 129-9 | 149-6] 138-4] 100-0] 100-8] 138-6] 123-9] 100-0] 95-1] 101-8]........ 











Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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Chart 2 
SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 
PULPWOOD LOGGING 
Three-year averages of daily average employment 


et ey June to May inclusive June to May inclusive 


Tholstids 1947-48, 1948-49, 1949-50 1953=54, 1954—55, 1955-56 Thousands 


ntario and Manitoba - 


June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Source; Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 


Chart 3 
SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 
PULPWOOD LOGGING 
Three-year averages of daily average employment 


June to May inclusive June to May inclusive Pen Wartime 


Thousdids oe 1947-48, 1948-49, 1949-50 1953-54 AAS e er 1955—56 ; Thbecaende 
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Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper As sociation 
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Until recently, summer work was more 
or less limited to the river drives, and 
hauling and maintenance work, except in 
areas that were inaccessible during winter 
months. Woods work in the summer was 
made more difficult by hot weather and 
black flies, and by the problems of trans- 
porting wood over swamps and recruiting 
labour in competition with other seasonal 
industries. Many of these difficulties still 
exist but advancement in transportation 
techniques, rapid mechanization, and efforts 
by employers to build up a more efficient 
and permanent logging labour force have 
led to more summer cutting during the 
past five years or so. 

While the relatively inexpensive system 
of river driving will remain the general 
practice for long-distance transportation for 
years to come, tractor hauling, truck trans- 
portation, the introduction of wire cables 
for skidding and the development of better 
roadbuilding techniques are making opera- 
tions more independent of snow conditions 
previously necessary for hauling. 

One of the most spectacular developments 
in the mechanization of logging during the 
past five years was the large-scale adoption 
of the power saw for felling and bucking. 
In 1949-1950, less than 1 per cent of the 
total pulpwood cut east of the Rocky 
Mountains was done with power saws. By 
1954-55, power saws were used to cut well 
over 50 per cent of all pulpwood. Some 
companies now cut 80-90 per cent of their 
wood in this way. 

The widespread acceptance of the power 
saw and the increasing importance of 
mechanical equipment for hauling, yarding, 
loading and barking have resulted in in- 
creased production and higher earnings per 
man-day. While no precise trends in 
productivity are discernible from data 
available on logging employment and out- 
put during the 1930’s and 1940’s, it is clear 
that during the past five years or so output 
per man-day has increased. A_ similar 
trend seems to have occurred on farm 
woodlots, for a parallel process of mechani- 
zation has taken place there with the 
farmer using some of the same tools for 
cutting pulp wood as are used by logging 
firms. 

Partly as a result of these developments, 
the annual logging cycle during the past 
few years has begun more than a month 
earlier than formerly, reaching its peak, as 
mentioned above, in October-November. 
There is now more summer cutting, but 
since all requirements cannot be met in 
the summer and since much of the hauling 
is still done in the winter, the periods of 
operation have grown longer. Chart II 
shows that in Ontario (and Manitoba) the 
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number of loggers employed declines 
sharply during the latter part of March 
and all of April, then increases gradually 
to a peak in October and November. 
Fluctuations in the number of workers 
employed throughout the whole year have 
decreased very markedly, except during the 
spring break-up. Chart III shows that the 
trends towards an earlier cutting season 
and an earlier peak are also evident in 
Quebec, particularly compared with the 
wartime employment pattern. The changes 
in the amplitude of seasonal variations are, 
however, not as marked or distinct as in 
Ontario. New Brunswick has shown changes 
similar to those in Ontario, with a resultant 
low degree of seasonal variation, apart 
from the spring break-up. Logging employ- 
ment in Newfoundland is different from the 
other provinces: it has several peaks and 
troughs in the course of the year. 

The fact that logging in Hastern Canada 
has had a seasonal pattern running counter 
to that of most other imdustries and the 
fact that it is carried on over a large 
section of the country have given logging 
an importance out of proportion to the 
numbers involved in its labour force. This 
industry has been counted on to absorb 
many of the seasonally unemployed during 
the winter months. The reduction of 
seasonal employment variations and the 
advancement of the winter peak employ- 
ment period in logging may therefore reduce 
this alternative employment opportunity 
for a large group of workers unless seasonal 
variations are reduced simultaneously in all 
industries, including agriculture and fishing. 


Recent developments in logging, apart 
from their effects on the seasonal pattern, 
have also affected both the average length 
of stay of the workers in the woods per 
logging season and the labour turnover rate. 
This is particularly evident in Ontario, 
where the average length of stay in forest 
work in the 1951-52 season was 54 days, 
compared with 79 days in 1955-56. Turn- 
over declined in line with duration of stay. 
No similar trends can be detected in the 
other areas of Eastern Canada at the 
present time. The average number of days 
per calendar year per man is slightly less 
than it was during the 40’s, although the 
length of operation has been expanding. 
In the Province of Quebec it was about 
41 days in 1955. The reasan for this seems 
to be that the numbers of short-term 
workers are proportionately so great that 
they more than counteract an increasing 
number of longer-term workers. High 
turnover of labour within the operating 
season still remains a concern to the 
industry. 





British Columbia 


Logging in British Columbia, which 
employs less than one-fifth of all forest 
workers in Canada, is carried on through- 
out most of the year. 

Summer and fall are the periods of 
highest employment. From 1947 to 1951 
the seasonal employment peak was reached 
about October 1. In 1951 and 1952 the 
seasonal pattern was not as clear, mainly 
because of forest fires and _ industrial 
disputes, but during the 1953-1955 period, 
employment was at peak levels from about 
July to November. 

The slack period is in the winter months, 
when snow hampers highly mechanized 
operations. Camps in some of the interior 
areas are forced to restrict work in the 
spring, when road conditions, following 
thaws, make trucking difficult. In dry and 
hot years, fire hazard during the summer 
months is likely to cause work stoppages. 

Logging operations in coastal British 
Columbia, where trees are on the whole 
larger than in Eastern Canada, are much 
less seasonal, mainly because of favourable 
weather conditions and the almost com- 
plete mechanization of cutting and trans- 
porting operations. These operations have 
been mechanized to a great extent for at 
least three decades, in contrast to the 
system in Hastern Canada. 

The chief product is lumber, although 
the postwar trend towards more diversified 
processing has promoted the rapid expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper industry. 
Nevertheless, lumber production is. still 
setting the pattern for British Columbia 
logging employment. 

The labour force consists mainly of local, 
permanent loggers, a large proportion of 
whom are highly skilled. This source of 
labour is supplemented by immigrants, 
farmers and recruits from other provinces. 
There is also a definite movement of 
workers each spring from mining to logging 
and some fishermen log in the off season. 
Labour turnover is considerably less than 
in Eastern Canada, although it is relatively 
high compared with many other industries. 

One of the most important developments 
affecting logging employment in British 
Columbia has been the rapid growth of the 
industry in interior areas. While in 1945 
logging in the interior of British Columbia 
accounted for less than one-fifth of the 
province’s total cut, in 1955 it produced 
more than one-third, and is still rapidly 
increasing. 

Coastal logging is approaching the 
capacity permissible under the sustained 
yield management policy of the provincial 
government. In interior British Columbia, 


on the other hand, available resources still 
allow for expansion to levels which, it has 
been estimated, would more than double 
coastal logging. Logging employment in 
the province’s interior, therefore, is rapidly 
expanding. 

One of the effects of this shift in employ- 
ment is a probable increase in the seasonal 
variations of employment, although this 
trend is not yet evident from statistical 
data. Mainly because of weather and 
ground conditions, logging in the interior 
of British Columbia differs from coastal 
logging and has seasonal patterns and 
characteristics more similar to logging in 
Eastern Canada. 


Living and Working Conditions 


In general, living conditions in the 
logging camps of Eastern Canada now bear 
little resemblance to those of a few years 
ago. Many companies provide accommoda- 
tion for two to four men to a room, 
although there are still many camps where 
the bunkhouse accommodates 50 to 80 men. 
Most camps, many of which are now port- 
able, are supplied with electric light, 
running water, showers and indoor toilets. 
There is a growing interest in establishing 
forest communities and experimental forest 
villages based on year-round and _ con- 
tinuous operation. These experiments are 
proving successful. 

Cook training and compulsory menus are 
also common among larger operators. A 
survey of 150 camp kitchens made in 1951- 
1952 for the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association showed that the caloric value 
of the food consumed by a woods worker 
varied from 5,000 to more than 9,000 
calories per man per day, with an average 
consumption of 6,900 calories. According 
to estimates of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the average require- 
ment in very heavy work is between 5,000 
and 6,000 calories, depending on the indi- 
vidual, the type of work he is doing and 
the length of his working day. The average 
per capita consumption of the whole Cana- 
dian population is just over 3,000 calories 
per day. 

Living conditions in British Columbia 
have also greatly improved over those of 
a few years ago. On the Coast, most 
employers have given up logging camps. 
The loggers live in towns and are taken out 
to the logging operations in company 
trucks. Where isolated operations exist, an 
effort is made to build up logging communi- 
ties with the workers accommodated in 
houses. In some areas, bunkhouses are still 
used but they are modern, with showers 
and two men to a room. 
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Working conditions in the Canadian 
logging industry have also shown great 
improvement over the past. Standard 
hours* per week have decreased, although 
regional differences continue to exist. In 
Newfoundland 60 hours per week were 
worked in 1955. In Nova Scotia the range 
was between 54 and 60 hours, most estab- 
lishments reporting 54. In New Brunswick 
the 54-hour week was predominant. In 
Quebec, most establishments reported a 
60-hour week. In Ontario, 48 hours per 
week were predominant. The practice in 
British Columbia coastal areas was 40 hours 
per week. In the interior the general 
practice was 44 hours per week until 1955, 
when the northern interior reduced standard 
hours per week to 40. 

Wage rates and earnings in the logging 
industry have increased rapidly during the 
postwar period. From 1947 to 1955 wage 
rates rose by more than 50 per cent and 
average weekly earnings by about 70 per 
cent. Since consumer prices in 1955 were, 
on the average, only about 35 per cent 
higher than in 1947, the actual increases in 
wage rates and earnings represented very 
substantial real gains. 

Other important developments in work- 
ing conditions were increases in the number 


of paid statutory holidays per year and in 
the length of vacations. Unemployment 
insurance coverage was extended to loggers 
in British Columbia in 1945 and to those in 
Eastern Canada in 1950. The duration and 
benefit rates of unemployment insurance 
have also been increased.j 

Important advances have been made in 
safety measures and in the development 
and use of protective equipment, such as 
protective footwear and non-slip plastic 
gloves and mitts. For example, in 1955, 
more than 30,000 hard hats were sold to 
woodsworkers in Quebec and Ontario alone. 
Industrial accident data also suggest that 
the decrease in labour turnover and the 
increase in the number of permanent and 
experienced workers have tended to reduce 
the number of accidents. 

Trade union membership in the logging 
industry has also been increasing steadily, 
from 24,000 in 1949 (the earliest date for 
which comparable figures are available) to 
34,000 in 1950 and to 46,000 in 1954. 
Workers covered by collective agreements 
in 1948 totalled 10,000 but rose to about 
60,000 by 1954. During the postwar period, 
major strikes occurred only in 1946 and in 
1952, mainly in the coastal areas of British 
Columbia. 





14" Annual Federal-Provincial 


Farm Labour Conference 


Greater difficulty reported in obtaining farm labour during 1956 than 
at any time since war's end and situation seen likely to be equally 
difficult this year. However, 1956 crops were successfully harvested 


Farm labour was harder to get during 
1956 than at any time since the end of 
the Second World War, delegates attend- 
ing the 14th annual Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference agreed. Most 
believed that the situation in 1957 would 
continue difficult. 

It was noted, however, that due to close 
co-operation between government agencies 
and officials, and other interested parties, 
1956 crops were successfully harvested in 
spite of the difficulty in getting farm labour. 

Particular commendation went to the 
Department of Indian Affairs for arranging 





*“Standard hours” are the number of hours of 
work per week after which the employees of an 
establishment are considered to be working over- 
time. 
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for a greater number of its charges to 
participate in farm work, and tribute was 
paid by delegates from the western prov- 
inces to the Indians for their good work 
in various fields. 

Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch, Department of Labour, 
acted as chairman of the conference, held 
in Ottawa December 5, 6 and 7. Among 
the delegates were representatives from 
federal and provincial governments, and 
observers from the United Kingdom, United 
States, Germany, The Netherlands, Italy, 
the International Labour Organization, the 


tSince January 1, 1956, forestry workers engaged 
in maintenance as well as protective work, a total 
of 6,000 to 10,000 persons, have also been brought 
under unemployment insurance coverage. 











Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Cana- 
dian National Railways and other in- 
terested organizations. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, spoke to the delegates 
during the first day’s session. 


Mr. Gregg thanked the delegates for the 
excellent work and co-operation their 
various agencies had shown during 1956, 
and assured them that the federal Govern- 
ment would continue to assist the farm- 
labour program in every way possible. 


Mr. Gregg also told the delegates that 
they could always depend on his “whole- 
hearted personal support, in addition to 
that of the Department as a whole”. 


Concluding, the Minister said that in 
1957 the Government hoped to get some 
help for Canadian farmers from countries 
in Europe now “under the heel of the 
tyrant”. 

Mr. Brown outlined the difficulties of 
getting agricultural labour during 1956, 
explaining that it was the result of the 
high employment level throughout industry 
and other projects all across Canada. 


He stated that only good planning and 
co-operation between federal and provincial 
officials, and good harvesting weather, had 
enabled the acute farm labour situation to 
be met. He expressed the opinion that 
another tight labour situation was indicated 
for 1957, and noted “with satisfaction” that 
working and living conditions in agricul- 
ture were to be considered at the confer- 
ence. This subject was most important, 
he believed, as agricultural working con- 
ditions had to continue to improve to 
meet competition for labour from other 
industries. 


Walter Duffett, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, said that shortages of manpower 
had been more marked in 1956 than in 
any year since the build-up following the 
Korean War. He stated that from the 
middle of 1955 to the middle of 1956 some 
60,000 workers had forsaken farm work to 
go into other industries. This action, he 
explained, was the primary cause of the 
acute shortage of farm labour during 1956. 
He felt that the over-all manpower situa- 
tion in 1957 was likely to be similar to 
that of 1956. 

Dr. H. H. Hannam, President of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, stated 
that the farm labour situation in 1957 was 
likely to be serious, and urged that the 
situation be met by movements of farm 
labour available, immigration and better 
utilization of local labour. 


C. E. 8. Smith, Director of the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, told the meeting that 
efforts to recruit farm labour in Europe 
during 1956 had been somewhat disappoint- 
ing. However, he pointed out, small groups 
of farm workers still were located in refugee 
camps in Italy, Austria and Germany. He 
hoped that some of these can be brought 
to Canada in 1957, and also that the flow 
of workers from Holland, France and 
Belgium can be increased. 


Delegates were eager to know what help 
could be received as a result of the influx 
of Hungarian refugees. They were informed 
that it was hoped some farm workers would 
be among them, but it was pointed out 
that many of those arriving in Canada were 
from the industrial city of Budapest. 
Efforts would be made to place some of 
these on farms, but they would not be 
experienced farm labour. 


Considerable discussion took place con- 
cerning working and living conditions in 
the Canadian agricultural industry. The 
discussion covered wages, hours of work, 
housing, workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance. 

Some delegates thought that the move- 
ment of farm workers into industry might 
be slowed down to some extent if they 
were covered by workmen’s compensation. 
A survey had shown that in 1955, only some 
7,602 farm workers in Canada out of a 
total labour force of 800,000 were covered 
by workmen’s compensation, and of this 
number, 6,900 were in the province of 
Ontario. 

It was also suggested that efforts be made 
to meet the expected heavy demand for 
farm labour in 1957 through development 
of plans for the greater use of local labour 
supplies, such as students and housewives, 
better utilization of the existing farm 
labour force, increased mechanization, in- 
creased immigration of experienced help 
and inter- and intra-provincial movements 
of seasonal farm help. 

During the sessions tribute was paid to 
J. A. Carroll of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, who retired from his post 
during the year and was not present at the 
1956 conference. He had been a familiar 
figure at previous conferences. 


Provincial Agricultural Representatives 


Prince Edward Island—S. C. Wright, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Prince 
Edward Island, said his province experi- 
enced difficulty in getting help to harvest 
the 1956 potato and strawberry crops to a 
greater degree than usual. It was found 
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that each year the situation becomes a 
little worse. He thought the reason was 
that young people are leaving the farms in 
greater numbers to go into industry, where 
they work shorter hours for bigger pay. 


Nova Scotia—S. BE. Lewis, Director of 
Farm Labour for Nova Scotia, said the 
supply of farm labour during the 1956 
season was practically non-existent. This 
applied to native as well as immigrant 
sources. It was the most difficult year since 
the end of the Second World War. He 
found that persons who normally stayed on 
farms were going into industry where, in 
addition to higher salaries and_ shorter 
working hours, they enjoy the benefits of 
workmen’s compensation, medical care, 
unemployment insurance, pensions, etc. 
He noted that during the year some 50 
Portuguese workers had been employed by 
farmers, but these did not prove very 
satisfactory, many leaving their employers 
after two or three weeks of work. 


New Brunswick—H. F. Stairs, New Bruns- 
wick Director of Farm Labour, found only 
moderate demands for agriculture workers 
during the year but very high demands 
in all other industries, including mining, 
forestry, construction, etc. Farm help was 
hard to get and, he suggested, would 
probably be harder to get in 1957. He 
noted that farm income in the province 
was not keeping pace with that in other 
industries, and he could not see indica- 
tions of any improvement in the immediate 
future. 


Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of Farm 
Labour in Quebec, found 1956 a most 
difficult year for farm labour. Industry 
and construction were major competitors 
for the available labour force of the prov- 
ince, and usually won out over the farmer. 
He noted that many farm workers went to 
the United States at peak seasons, and that 
farmers felt that some restrictive measures 
might be employed in an effort to curtail 
this movement. Many groups were can- 
vassed for labourers, including prisons, 
correctional schools, and Indian reserva- 
tions. He urged that a conference be held 
to see if more labour could be obtained 
from more sources to fill the future 
demands, which promise to be increasingly 
heavy. 


Ontario—J. A. Graner, Chairman of the 
Ontario Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee, found the farm labour shortage 
the most acute since Second World War 
days. In some specialized farm fields, 
farmers had never before experienced such 
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difficulty in getting help as they did in 
1956. Immigration sources proved dis- 
appointing. More students than usual 
were used in agriculture in an effort to 
offset the farm labour shortage. 


Manitoba—H. R. Richardson, Manitoba 
Director of Farm Labour, noted that there 
was no definite shortage of farm labour 
during the spring season, but this resulted 
from weather. A very severe storm 
extending from Elkhorn, Sask., to Pilot 
Mound and Mowbray ruined a crop with 
a potential of an estimated $20,000,000. 


At one point during the season it was 
feared that help would not be available to 
harvest the sugar beet crop. But, thanks 
to the good work of the National Employ- 
ment Service offices at Portage la Prairie 
and Winnipeg, assisted most materially by 
the Department of Indian Affairs, a suffi- 
cient number of satisfactory workers was 
recruited from reservations to meet the 
needs of the growers. 


Saskatchewan—L. J. Hutchison, Director 
of Farm Labour, Saskatchewan, reported 
that an acute shortage of harvesters was 
experienced, due to the following combina- 
tion of factors: (1) Fewer prairie farm 
workers were available; (2) There were 
fewer eastern harvesters available; (3) The 
oil fields and other industry took the 
prairie labour usually available; (4) Farm 
workers do not enjoy such benefits as 
unemployment insurance; and (5) Farmers 
cannot compete against the wage scale paid 
to workers in the oil fields and industry. 


Alberta—F¥. H. Newcombe, Director of 
Farm Labour, Alberta, advised that farmers 
in his province worked harder and put in 
longer hours during the year to get off their 
crops, due to the shortage of help, which is 
constantly being drained off the farms by 
other branches of the Canadian economy. 
He noted that this was in spite of the fact 
that during the harvesting season wages for 
farm help were very high, some farmers 
paying as much as $10 per day, and some 
giving $1 and $1.50 an hour. 

To get the sugar beet crop harvested, the 
search for labour was extended farther than 
usual—into the province of Saskatchewan 
and the Indian reservations. Some 400 
workers were gained in this search and 
they proved satisfactory. 


British Columbia—G. L. Landon, British 
Columbia Director of Farm Labour, stated 
that the farm labour situation in his prov- 
ince was becoming progressively worse. 
Like his colleagues, he attributed the trend 








to the requirements of industry, where 
higher pay and greater benefits can be 
obtained than on farms. 


Regional NES Reports 


Detailed reports on the placement and 
movement of farm labour during 1956 


were given to the conference by officers 
of the National Employment Service. The 
speakers were: C. M. Belyea, Atlantic 
Region, Moncton, N.B.; G. J. Primeau, 
Quebec Region, Montreal; W. Davison, 
Ontario Region, Toronto; F. C. Hitchcock, 
Prairie Region, Winnipeg; and B. G. 
White, Pacific Region, Vancouver. 





5" Annual Fair Practices and 


Human Rights Education Conference 


Progress in anti-discrimination campaign described, state of anti- 
discrimination legislation outlined and Labour's goals in regard to 
human rights discussed. Enactment of Bill of Rights strongly urged 


Recent progress in the campaign against 
racial and religious discrimination was 
described by speakers at the 5th Annual 
Fair Practices and Human Rights Educa- 
tion Conference held in Hamilton early in 
December. Other speakers at the confer- 
ence outlined the present state of legisla- 
tion against such discrimination, and 
workshop groups discussed fundamental 
trade union goals in regard to human 
rights. 

The meetings were arranged by the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and the 
Education Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The Toronto and 
Windsor Joint Labour Committees for 
Human Rights also helped to organize the 
conference. 

This 5th Annual Conference was the first 
since the merger of the TLC and the CCL, 
and the first time that a CLC department 
was a co-sponsor. In former years the 
meetings were conducted under the auspices 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour only. 

Speakers included Larry Sefton, Director, 
Region 6, United Steelworkers; James 
Turner, Director, Fair Practices Depart- 
ment, United Rubber Workers; Kalmen 
Kaplansky, Director, Jewish Labour Com- 
mittee of Canada; Reg Gisborn, Ontario 
MPP and United Steelworkers Staff 
Representative; B. H. Hardie, Industrial 
Relations Officer, federal Department of 
Labour; G. L. Greenaway, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour; J. F. Nutland, Officer, 
Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act; and Andrew Brewin, QC. 


Larry Sefton 


Labour’s campaign for human rights was 
as important as collective bargaining activi- 
ties, the United Steelworkers’ District 6 
Director told the delegates. “In the 
present world situation, with people in 
many parts of the world attempting to 
establish their status as human beings with 
adequate lying standards and freedom tu 
develop according to their individual abili- 
ties, it 1s important that the western 
democracies set an example of a society in 
which these aims can be achieved,’ he 
asserted. 

He announced that the Steelworkers 
International Executive Board had recently 
decided on the production of a docu- 
mentary film on the questions of discrim- 
ination, prejudice and human rights in 
present-day society. The object of produc- 
ing this film for showing to labour and 
other groups, he said, was to develop a 
code of behaviour in regard to fair practices. 


Kalmen Kaplansky 


As evidence of the success of Labour’s 
fight for legislation safeguarding human 
rights in Canada, the Director of the 
Jewish Labour Committee of Canada and 
Associate Secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Human Rights of the CIC 
pointed out that six provinces now have 
fair employment practices laws: Nova 
Seotia (1955), New Brunswick (1956), 
Ontario (1951), Manitoba (1953), Saskat- 
chewan (1956), and British Columbia (1956). 
This, he said, was in addition to the federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act passed in 
1953. 
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He mentioned that two provinces, Ontario 
(1954) and Saskatchewan (1956), have also 
passed laws forbidding discrimination in 
regard to public accommodation. Only 
four provinces—Quebec, Alberta, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland—have 
failed to pass any laws against discrimina- 
tion, he remarked. 

Notwithstanding Labour’s success, much 
remains to be done, he pointed out, citing 
as an example of this the experience of 
the Toronto Human Rights Committee 
when it recently conducted a research 
project to test the effectiveness of the 
present Ontario law. 

In this project, a qualified person had 
applied for office work both through 
private and government agencies and direct 
to private firms. Forty establishments 
had been visited in the course of a week, 
and in three out of four placement agencies 
the applicant was told that it was the usual 
practice to inform the employer of the race 
and religion of the applicant. One agency 
staff member said that she “made it a point 
to volunteer information about a person’s 
race or religion to the employer’. <A 
member of the staff of another agency said 
that employers were always told before- 
hand about race or religion “to save 
embarrassment” for the girls. Sometimes 
race or religion were mentioned by the 
employer in his statement of the require- 
ments of the job. 

Such practices, Mr. Kaplansky — said, 
certainly violate “the intent and spirit of 
fair employment practices legislation, if 
not the actual letter of the law,” yet they 
were probably normal even in those proy- 
inces which have such laws. 

The same investigation, he went on to 
say, showed that five out of sixteen insur- 
ance companies, two out of four head offices 
of banks, and three out of thirteen 
offices of business firms used employment 
application forms which contained questions 
deemed illegal under provincial and federal 
Fair Employment Practices Acts. 

If a test project involving only one 
person and lasting only a week showed 
that 25 per cent of the firms studied were 
violating our fair practices laws, it showed, 
Mr. Kaplansky said, that action was needed 
not only to enforce the law but also to 
acquaint the public with the principles and 
philosophy underlying the law. “In the 
final analysis it is the people themselves 
who must see that the rights of all Cana- 
dians are to be effectively safeguarded and 
legislation protecting these rights effec- 
tively enforced,” Mr. Kaplansky concluded. 
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B. H. Hardie 


In an address on “Anti-Discrimination 
Laws in Operation” Mr. Hardie pointed 
out that discrimination in employment was 
dealt with in three federal legislative 
measures: one in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act which was designed to prevent 
discrimination by the National Employ- 
ment Service in referring job applicants to 
employers, an Order in Council which 
required a non-discrimination clause in all 
government contracts, and the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act. He then went 
on to outline the provisions of this Act. 


Before the Act came into force, the 
federal Department of Labour, Mr. Hardie 
said, had been aware that many applica- 
tion forms in use violated the provisions 
which were to be incorporated in the Act, 
although in most cases such questions 
were not asked with any intention of 
discriminating. With this fact in mind a 
memorandum entitled “The Status of 
Employment Practices Act” had _ been 
prepared and sent to all employers under 
federal jurisdiction. This in many cases 
had had the desired effect of causing 
employers to amend their forms accord- 
ingly, and had thus reduced the problem 
of discrimination in employment. 


The number of formal complaints under 
the Act, the speaker pointed out, had been 
comparatively small. Most of them com- 
plained of discrimination in employment 
because of colour, some alleged that 
application forms contained discriminatory 
questions, and the rest alleged discrim- 
ination because of race or national origin. 
Out of the 19 complaints made so far, 17 
had been settled either by conciliation 
officers or by correspondence, one had 
lapsed and one was under investigation. 
So far it had not been necessary to go 
beyond the persuasive or conciliation stage 
in settling the complaints, Mr. Hardie said. 


The speaker went on to outline the 
publicity measures which the Department 
had taken in support of the Act. These 
measures included radio talks and plays, 
the distribution of posters, pamphlets and 
booklets, advertisements in foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, and the distribution of 
films through the National Film Board. 


J. F. Nutland 


Although the number of official com- 
plaints received under the Ontario Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act of 1954 had 
not been large, they had required careful 
analysis, Mr. Nutland said. In most cases 
the proprietors of establishments com- 
plained of, he stated, had co-operated with 
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the Department of Labour in expressing 
their regrets if the complaints had proved 
to be justified. 

He said that since the Act first came 
into force up to October 31, 1956, out of 
a total of 34 complaints received, 27 com- 
plained of refusal of service, accommodation 
or facilities because of colour, and seven 
because of race. The types of establish- 
ments complained of had included four 
apartment houses, six taverns, one trailer 
camp, three summer resorts, three barber 
shops, one dance hall and two restaurants. 

In the most recent complaint against an 
apartment house a commission appointed 
to decide the complaint had ruled that an 
apartment house was not ordinarily open 
to the public, and consequently did not 
come within the scope of the Act, the 
speaker said. 

He remarked that two differing decisions 
had been given in the Appeal Court on 
prosecutions under the Act, one decision 
being that the prosecution had failed to 
establish beyond all reasonable doubt that 
there had been discrimination because of 
colour, and the other holding that as there 
had been no other apparent ground for 
refusal it was on the obvious ground of 
colour. 


Reg Gisborn 


Several “basic necessities’ needed to 
make anti-discrimination laws work as 
they were supposed to were outlined by 
Reg Gisborn, MPP, of the Steelworkers. 
These, he said, were changes that Labour’s 
representatives in the provincial Legisla- 
ture would support and demand. They 
included: a positive education program to 
promote understanding of the law; setting 
up of a separate branch in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with complaints 
and to carry out publicity work against 
discrimination; amendment of the FEP 
and FAP Acts to make the penalties for 
non-compliance more stringent; an amend- 
ment of the FAP Act to bring apartment 
houses within the scope of the Act; and 
the setting-up by the Ontario Government 
of a Citizens’ Advisory Committee to act 
as a consultant to the Government on ques- 
tions dealing with its anti-discrimination 
laws. 

The Ontario Government was criticized 
by the speaker for not doing enough to 
back up its legislation against discrimina- 
tion. “The inauguration of the changes 
mentioned above, instead of fine words 
from Government leaders,” he concluded, 
“Will help to make our anti-discrimination 
legislation a living law and effective guid- 
ing principle in building a society of true 
brotherhood and equality.” 


James Turner 


“Discrimination and _ segregation are 
luxuries North America can no longer 
afford,’ James Turner, Director of the Fair 
Practices Department of the United Rubber 
Workers, told the delegates in the closing 
address of the conference. 


Racial discrimination in the United States, 
he said, cost the country $30,000,000,000 a 
year in the duplication of schools, libraries 
and other public buildings and _ services. 
“In its duplication of facilities and waste- 
fulness of human resources it is economi- 
cally costly. Its moral aspect is no less 
serious. To those who preach the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God, 
racial segregation in daily relationships is 
destructive of principle and moral fibre,” 
he continued. 


Out of the total world population, the 
speaker pointed out, 1,000,000,000 were 
coloured; the West could muster only about 
500,000,000; those under Russian influence 
numbered about 800,000,000; while the so- 
called neutrals, who made up the remainder, 
included a majority of coloured races. He 
said that it was necessary for us to get 
the friendship of the coloured people of 
the world in order to survive and strengthen 
ourselves against threats of Communist 
tyranny; and, he remarked, we could not 
gain their friendship if we treated their 
coloured brothers in our own countries as 
second-class citizens. 


Andrew Brewin, QC 


A strong plea for a Canadian Bill of 
Rights was made by Andrew Brewin, a 
former member of the Ontario Legislature, 
in an address to the delegates at the con- 
ference banquet. 


The first defence of a free society “lies 
in an enlightened, alert, informed public 
opinion, sensitive to encroachments on 
freedom from governments, from dema- 
gogues, from waves of hysteria and from 
pressures to conformity,’ the speaker 
asserted. 

“But in addition to public opinion,” he 
said, “there are other important weapons. 
These weapons include legislation such as 
you have been discussing, for example, fair 
employment practices legislation, the pro- 
tection afforded by the rule of law, and 
an independent judiciary and collective 
bargaining legislation. A most important 
weapon in the arsenal of freedom would 
be a constitutional bill of rights, and it is 
this which I now suggest should be incor- 
porated into our constitution or funda~ 
mental law.” 
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The speaker admitted that “no declara- 
tion, no bill of rights, no piece of paper 
can protect our freedom unless we are alert, 
vigorous and courageous.” Nevertheless, 
he maintained, “a bill of rights enshrined 
in the constitutional document which is 
the pact that unites us as Canadians would 
serve as a reminder that our society is 
based upon certain freedoms that must be 
preserved.” Labour, he said, would con- 
tinue to press for such a bill of rights. 


Subjects discussed by the special work- 
shop groups, four of which were conducted 
simultaneously, included: The Shop Steward 
and Human Relations, The New Canadian 
and the Union, Human Rights in the 
Community, and Developing Education 
Programs in Your Local on Fair Practices. 
Group leaders were: W. C. MacDonald and 
J. Turner, Henry Weisbach, Gower Markle, 
and Harry Ross. 





Occupations of University Women—2 


Second instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent 
by Women’s Bureau to members of Canadian Federation of University 
Women deals with three professions: nurses, social workers, librarians 


The Nurses 


“Right from the start my training as a 
nurse has given me scope. On finishing 
high school I went to university but after 
one year decided to enter a large American 
hospital where I secured the nursing 
diploma and a certificate in public health. 
On graduating I joined the nursing staff 
of the hospital where I had taken my 
training, working as head nurse in the 
pediatric ward. Later I spent some years 
in hospital nursing at home in Canada and 
then was appointed as a provincial in- 
spector of hospital schools of nursing. In 
1941 I joined the nursing service of the 
RCAMC and spent the remaining war years 
as matron of a large military hospital. 
After the war I returned to university 
and completed my B.Sc.N. degree, taking 
the certificate in nursing administration. 
Then I became assistant director of the 
nursing branch of the department of health 
in my province, later being appointed the 
director.’-—A woman who has spent 25 
years m the nursing profession. 

“T am looking forward to taking the 
Master’s degree in public health nursing, 
the field in which I have been working 
since I completed my B.Se.N. in 1951. My 
first public health job was in maternal and 
child welfare; then I was appointed senior 
public health nurse with supervision of a 
staff of ten nurses for a population of 
55,000 people. I had begun my nursing 
career with general hospital training and 
experience, however, and before entering 
the university had served as a nursing 
sister with the Army. The public health 
field I find especially satisfying in that one 
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has a sense of helping to further the great 
possibilities of preventive medicine.’’—A 
woman who after 15 years in the profession 
of nursing still sees fresh possibilities in 
the future. 

“Immediately following the completion 
of my B.Se.N., having specialized in public 
health, I joined the health unit of a small 
city where I had responsibility for orient- 
ing newly graduated nurses in the public 
health services. After one year I was 
married and went with my husband to the 
coast. There for three years I was public 
health nurse in a section of a large western 
city. Then we moved to an American 
college centre where I became an assistant 
nurse in the health services of the university. 
My job was related to the nursery school 
program in connection with the School of 
Education, and I also taught nursing. At 
present I am wholly involved with family 
responsibilities but some day I hope to 
take up either administration or teaching 
in the nursing field.—A younger woman 
whose professional training as a nurse has 
opened many doors both before and after 
marriage. 

“After my graduation from a university 
school of nursing where I had specialized 
in public health, I was appointed to the 
health services of a large city. After two 
years I went into a hospital health service 
where I did clinical work with ward 
patients. Later I became assistant super- 
visor of a district office of public health 
and supervisor of the staff. We never had 
enough time to do all there was to do, but 


I enjoyed my work very much and found 
special satisfaction when through the health 
services we were able to help to bring 
about improvements in family life. Now A 
myself, have a young family and at 
present am not able to do more than some 
volunteer clinical work.”—A still younger 
woman whose nursing education enables 
her to be of service as a volunteer in the 
community, while she devotes her main 
energies to her home and family. 

The experience of the nurses who answered 
the Women’s Bureau questionnaire is 
widely diversified individually but without 
exception has been varied and interesting. 
Public health is the predominant field in 
which they have specialized, but there are 
a considerable number also who are engaged 
either in nursing education or the admin- 
istration of nursing services. Army service 
is reported most frequently among those 
who are still in their thirties, most of whom 
completed their training during the early 
years of the war. Those past 40 years of 
age who have been nursing sisters with the 
Services, while fewer in number, were more 
often in such responsible posts as that of 
a matron in a military hospital. Several 
who spent time in the Armed Services 
later undertook university studies and are 
now in positions of administration and 
supervision. 

Of those in more responsible posts, 
several have taken higher degrees outside 
Canada, and two are now teaching in the 
university schools of nursing; also, several 
are educational directors of large hospitals, 
some giving instruction in surgical nursing. 
All have had wide experience, including 
hospital nursing, laboratory work, public 
health, nursing education and health 
counselling, as well as the fields already 
mentioned. 

According to the most recent statistics 
available from the Canadian Nurses Asso- 
ciation, fewer than 3 per cent of nurses in 
Canada are university graduates, though 
the number is increasing from year to year 
and represents a new and interesting trend 
in the development of the profession,* 
which includes more than one-fifth of all 
professional women in Canada. Therefore, 
although the responses to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire do not allow of reli- 
able generalization regarding the profession 





*Information on newer developments in nursing 
education, including details of courses offered by 
various universities, is available from The Cana- 
dian Nurses Association, 270 Laurier Avenue West, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


as a whole, they are of particular interest 
because all of the respondents are university 
graduates. 

Formerly the nurse who was a university 
graduate had in all probability taken her 
basic training in nursing after completing 
a university course, which might or might 
not have been related to her future career. 
Sometimes such a person was a graduate 
who had turned from teaching to nursing. 
On the other hand, some of those who 
first completed their basic hospital training 
later entered university to study in fields 
of related interest or, more recently, to 
take the post-basic training offered by a 
number of university schools of nursing 
and leading to the B.Sc.N. degree. Among 
those who responded to the questionnaire 
all these types of experience occur, especi- 
ally among those in the upper age groups. 
Most of the younger women, however, 
immediately after high school entered 
university courses in nursing which include 
basic training and graduated with B.Sc.N. 
degrees. 


Participation of Married Women 


Nursing is a profession in which women 
frequently continue after marriage, Exactly 
half of those who responded to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire are married and of 
these one-half are practising their profes- 
sion either full or part-time. One woman 
who had had experience in public health, 
after some 15 years at home, returned to 
work as a public health nurse in a large 
metropolitan area. Another is teaching 
full-time in the public health field. 

The majority of the younger married 
nurses who are working, having also the 
responsibility of homes and young children, 
are engaged in part-time work. Among 
those who are married and not in gainful 
employment, several are serving the com- 
munity through voluntary work, usually in 
local clinics for mothers and children. 


Salaries 


On the whole, nurses’ salaries tend to be 
low. Those of the respondents to the 
Women’s Bureau questionnaire are no 
exception, though they show evidences of 
recent increases. For instance, a clinical 
instructor who graduated with the B.Sc.N. 
degree in 1950 is now, in 1956, receiving 
between $5,000 and $6,000, whereas others 
with similar traiing and experience who 
had left their work to be married were 
receiving between $2,000 and $3,000 in 1952; 
and between $3,000 and $4,000 in 1954. The 
salaries of those who have had only a few 
years experience in administrative or super- 
visory work are in the range from $3,000 
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to $5,000, and among the older group with 
longer experience a few rise to the range 
of $6,000 to $8,000. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 

“Interest in nursing from childhood and 
the encouragement of my family turned 
me to nursing. Then experience as a ward 
aide during the war confirmed me in my 
choice.” The nurses’ motives of choice of 
an occupation as recorded in replies to the 
Women’s Bureau questionnaire are not 
unlike those of the teachers. Family 
encouragement is an important factor, 
though it occurs less frequently than 
among the teachers. Association with 
skilful nurses and admiration of their work 
are the reasons most often given. 

The fact that nursing is a field almost 
exclusively for women holds some attrac- 
tion. For example, one woman _ writes: 
“T wanted to enter a field without male 
competition. JI had four brothers who were 
brilliant students, and I wanted to study 
only with girls.” She therefore took her 
B.Sc.N., specializing in public health work, 
and is one of those who has continued in 
the profession after marriage. 

The reasons for selecting a particular 
field within the nursing profession usually 
reflect a broader and more mature out- 
look. Public health, for instance, tended to 
appeal to those who felt an urgent sense 
of the importance of nursing as a social 
service in the community and of its con- 
tribution to the maintaining of health 
standards. An interest in nursing educa- 
tion was awakened in some cases during 
the period of basic training, when methods 
of working with student nurses were either 
admired or deplored, and in others resulted 
from mature conviction of the importance 
of the profession as an integral part of the 
health services of the community. 


Difficulties 


The apathy of the population in general 
in relation to health is a frequent source 
of discouragement to the nurses who replied 
to the questionnaire. A lack of community 
support for public health services is acutely 
felt, and those engaged in health education 
feel that the importance of this new phase 
of nursing has not yet been given sufficient 
recognition, even within the profession. 

One of the most penetrating expressions 
of difficulty comes from several who have 
had long and distinguished experience who 
feel that “many doctors tend to regard 
nursing as a subordinate rather than a 
co-operative profession in the field of 
health”. 

Inadequate salaries which hinder the 
securing of qualified personnel create a 
serious problem in administrative work, and 
there is widespread concern about the 
shortage of nurses. The more personal 
problems of coping with heavy work 
routines and the preparation of reports 
together with lack of time for outside 
interests also weigh heavily. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The rewards of the profession, however, 
are for more strongly emphasized than the 
difficulties. There is satisfaction in “the 
sense of doing needed work”. There are 
interesting and varied contacts with people, 
and for those who are teaching, enjoyment 
in working with student nurses. 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
about the advantages of university educa- 
tion for nurses. One person describes the 
course she took in a university school of 
nursing as “unequalled preparation for a 
professional approach to nursing and an 
awakening to realization of the social 
responsibilities of the profession”. 


The Social Workers* 


“As executive director of a city welfare 
council J am responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of welfare activities in the city and 
for the development of community leaders 
in the welfare field. I am the secretary of 
all special committees of the Council; I 
work with the Community Chest in plan- 
ning and promoting the annual campaign 
and I am responsible for seeing that infor- 
mation relating to welfare matters in the 
community is kept up to date. I must 
also be informed about the work of welfare 
agencies of the provincial and federal 
governments. My most challenging task is 
to be alert to the changing social scene in 





the community, what these changes portend 
and how the welfare council can help to 
stimulate developments to meet new situa- 
tions.”—A woman, now nearing retirement, 
who for 18 years has been an administrator 
of social welfare services. 

“Concern for the less fortunate was a 
part of my childhood environment. My 
father was interested in social service, and 
my mother was an active volunteer in 
settlement work. The influence of a 
history professor who awakened his students’ 
minds to the inequalities within society 
was another factor in my turning to social 
work. After graduating from the university 


*Monograph No. 12 in the Department’s Canadian Occupations series, Social Worker, gives useful 


information on this profession. 
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I took the diploma course in social science 
and went to work for a children’s aid 
society. After my marriage for a good 
many years I was involved in family 
responsibilities, but when my children had 
grown up I completed the B.S.W. degree. 
I should like very much to take further 
training and return to work.”—A woman 
to whom social work has been a vocation 
from early youth. 


“The experience of teaching crippled 
children made me want to learn more about 
anatomy and physiology. This led to my 
taking nurses’ training. Then working with 
ill people awakened my interest in their 
psychological problems and social circum- 
stances, and I decided to study social work. 
I took first the B.S.S. and later the MSS. 
degree. For the past three years I have 
been working in psychotherapy and am 
now responsible for the administration of 
a mental hygiene clinic. Through these 
various steps I have learned better under- 
standing of both myself and of society all 
around me. I believe that my training 
and experience have enabled me to more 
adequately help the individuals and the 
groups to whom I have given my services. 
—A thoughtful French-Canadian woman. 


“As a field worker in child welfare with 
unmarried parents, under the auspices of a 
provincial welfare department, I am con- 
stantly aware of the challenge of work 
with people from all walks of life. Our 
greatest difficulty is lack of adequate 
funds.”—A young woman, not yet thirty, 
with the BS.W. degree who would like to 
proceed to the MS.W. degree. 

The extensive ramifications of social work 
are strikingly illustrated in the responses 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire. 
Among the employing bodies are agencies 
supported by government at all levels, 
municipal, provincial and federal, as well 
as voluntary organizations financed in large 
part by Community Chests. 

The predominant field of employment is 
child welfare, including placement and 
adoption, foster-home finding and supervi- 
sion, case work with individual children, 
probation work and the conduct of day 
nurseries. Medical social workers comprise 
the next largest group; they do case work 
with hospital patients relating to factors 
contributing to illness, are responsible for 
liaison between patients and community 
agencies and do some research. A number 
of respondents are in administrative posi- 
tions in community welfare. 

Most of those who responded to the 
questionnaire had taken one year of post- 
graduate professional training leading to 


the B.S.W. or B.S.S. degree. A smaller 
number had completed the M.S.W. or 
MSS. degree. Several, chiefly from the 
older age groups, have diplomas in social 
work, a type of training which preceded 
the present post-graduate degree course. 
Several had taken special courses in either 
American or British universities. <A 
number have turned from teaching or 
secretarial work to social work, and these, 
with only one exception, had taken some 
training in preparation for their new field 
of work. 


Participation of Married Women 


Two-thirds of the social workers who 
responded to the Women’s Bureau ques- 
tionnaire are married women, of whom a 
small proportion are gainfully employed in 
their profession and as many are engaged 
in voluntary work. Among those under 
40 years, there are several who plan to take 
refresher courses, looking forward to return- 
ing to work. Among the older group there 
are some who have not re-entered employ- 
ment because of inhibitions on the part of 
their husbands, while there are others who 
feel that a return to their profession after 
their children were grown up has been a 
good experience. “It has kept me from 
stagnation,” writes one woman. In other 
cases, respondents have found satisfaction 
in work as volunteers for the V.O.N., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Red Cross or as members 
of the directing boards of other community 
social agencies. 


Salaries 


The majority of the social workers who 
responded to the questionnaire receive 
salaries in the range from $3,000 to $4,000. 
This is probably because child welfare, one 
of the less well paid fields of social work, 
predominates among the responses. The 
highest salaries recorded are in the $4,000 
to $5,000 range, but there are fewer in 
this range than in that from $2,000 to 
$3,000. The fact that only current salaries 
are included in this analysis reflects the 
generally low salaries in the profession. 
Social work, to a large extent, has grown 
out of philanthropic enterprise, and one of 
the problems of establishing its recognition 
as a profession lies in the securing of more 
adequate salary scales. 

Fuller data regarding the earnings of 
social workers may be found in the chapter 
on women’s earnings in Women at Work in 
Canada, a fact book on the female labour 
force, published by the Women’s Bureau. 
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Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


Interest in people, a concern for human 
need and a desire to be of help are the 
factors most often mentioned by the social 
workers who replied to the questionnaire as 
influencing their choice of the profession. 
Some found their interest through voluntary 
work in a social agency, often while at 
university, others through friendship with 
social workers “who opened up whole new 
fields of interest” for them. Some absorbed 
it from “a family tradition of social service” 
or from experience that brought them into 
touch with people whose problems were 
beyond their strength. 

To some it came earlier in life than to 
others. For example, one woman writes: 
“While still in high school I discovered 
that my deepest interest was in people 
rather than in things or in more abstract 


subjects. Psychology was beimg much 
discussed, and intelligence testing was 
becoming fashionable; when I _ entered 


university I decided to major in this 
fascinating new subject. Then when I had 
to decide how I would earn my own living, 
I found I needed further training and chose 
social work.” Another woman writes of 
“floundering around” at the university until 
she finally took psychology. Another 
mentions that her decision to study sociology 
at university was the key to her choice of 
occupation. 


Difficulties 


“Most of the problems of social workers 
come from the fact that they are in a new 
profession, one not yet fully accepted 
among the professions nor by the 
community,’ writes one woman who might 
be the voice of all the social workers who 
answered the questionnaire. Replies reflect 
the frustrations of shortage of funds, lack 


of trained workers and the resulting over- 
work, especially for those in positions of 
responsibility. Similarly frustrating and, to 
quote one person, “depressing”, is the lack 
of personnel and financial resources to be 
able to provide constructive help for 
particular groups such as “unadoptable 
children”, “problem girls” and “protection 
cases”. 

The particular difficulties of professional 
women occur also: for example, “lower 
salaries paid to women whose competence 
is equal or sometimes even superior to that 
of their male colleagues” or again, “lack of 
equality in promotion”. One respondent 
comments on the undermining effect of 
“oeneral acceptance of the idea that women 
are impulsive and intuitive and therefore 
incapable of objective judgment”. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The interest and stimulus of working 
with people from all walks of life stand out 
among the sources of satisfaction recorded 
by those who replied to the questionnaire. 
“One’s understanding is broadened as one 
accepts responsibility for helping others to 
help themselves.” 

The challenge of a new _ profession 
appears to more than compensate for the 
difficulties that are encountered. There is 
marked appreciation of the stimulation of 
keeping up with developments in the 
various specialized fields of social work. 


One woman records her particular satis- 
faction in being in a profession that makes 
possible a work schedule that allows for 
“an outside job” along with marriage and 
a family. Another writes: “There is no 
monotony. One is constantly meeting and 
working with interesting, responsible people; 
but hours are long, and there is little chance 
for social life apart from one’s work.” 


The Librarians 


“Library work was a logical choice of 
occupation for me because of my intense 
interest in books and reading. I do refer- 
ence work in a large public library, advising 
readers, answering questions, directing 
people to sources of information and pre- 
paring book lists on various subjects. 
Although there are times when I find my 
work exacting and physically tiring, I very 
much enjoy meeting and working with all 
kinds of people.’-—A woman who has been 
m reference library work for more than 
25 years. 

“My first library work was cataloguing; 
I worked in both public and university 
libraries. Then I spent some time as 
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assistant to the chief librarian in a large 
city library. My present work as a 
provincial librarian is the promotion and 
development of libraries throughout the 
province and the supervision of book 
services to people in isolated places.’—A 
woman who has had a long career as a 
librarian. 

“At the university I specialized in 
political science and history and, while 
doing research in the archives during the 
summer holidays, became interested in 
working with original documents.’—An 
assistant provincial archivist 

“T first became interested in library work 
when as a high school pupil I had a part- 


time job in a public library under the 
supervision of a capable librarian. At first 
I was a clerk, then I helped with the 
mending of books and the care of records 
and films. Later I began to assist people 
with the choice of books and was given 
responsibility for arranging library classes 
for new Canadians.”—A general librarian 
is telling how she found her métier at an 
early age through competent swpervision in 
an after-school job. 

An extraordinary variety of work is 
represented in the responses of librarians 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire. The 
majority have been engaged in public 
library work. There are heads of branch 
libraries in larger cities and chief librarians 
in municipalities with only one public 
library. From larger centres with extensive 
public libraries that require greater special- 
ization there are persons who are engaged 
exclusively in reference work, ordering and 
cataloguing, circulation or children’s work. 
Most of the university librarians who 
replied to the questionnaire are doing 
cataloguing or reference work. Persons in 
charge of libraries in teachers’ colleges and 
high schools are included also, and there 
are several who work in research libraries 
in connection with universities or in indus- 
try, and a number are employed in govern~ 
mental libraries. A few are engaged in 
some of the broader community aspects of 
library work, such as the supervision of 
school libraries in a metropolitan area, the 
direction of mobile libraries that serve 
remote districts, and the administration of 
provincial library services. 

While by far the majority of those who 
responded to the questionnaire began their 
professional careers in library work, there 
is a considerable proportion who turned to 
the library from the classroom—teachers in 
both elementary and high schools. A few 
worked first in the secretarial field, in some 
cases with duties related to an office library. 
With few exceptions all have had profes- 
sional training, usually completing the 
degree of B.L.Sc. Several have advanced 
to the M.L.Sc., and there are some in 
the older group who, before the post- 
graduate schools of library work were fully 
established, took professional courses lead- 
ing to a diploma rather than a degree. 


Participation of Married Women 


In the age group of 30 to 39 the largest 
proportion of responses came from married 
women, almost half of whom are working. 
One who is the mother of one child does 
full-time work as a children’s lbrarian; 
another who has three children is a part- 
time cataloguer. Most of those in this 


age group who at present are not employed 
express no interest in returning to work, 
but one woman who had done library work 
without professional training plans to take 
the course leading to the B.L.Sc. degree in 
preparation for a job when her children 
are older. 

Of those in their twenties who replied to 
the questionnaire, one-third are married, 
but none is continuing to work. One of 
them, however, records with particular 
satisfaction how she revives her profes- 
sional contacts through a short-time job 
each year as a representative of an educa- 
tional publishing house at conventions of 
librarians. 


Salaries 


Current salaries of those who answered 
the questionnaire vary from the range of 
$6,000 to $8,000 to that from $2,000 to 
$3,000. Those in the latter group are either 
doing part-time work or have no profes- 
sional training in library work, while those 
in the range above $6,000 are all filling 
administrative positions with heavy respon- 
sibilities, for example, as chief librarians 
and metropolitan or provincial supervisors 
of library services. 

The majority receive from $3,000 to 
$4,000; while those in this salary group 
fill a wide variety of positions in medical, 
commercial, school and public libraries, 
cataloguers outnumber other categories of 
workers. 

Next in number are those who receive 
from $4,000 to $5,000, and again their work 
is widely varied, including specialized fields 
in university lbraries and administration, 
usually as assistants to the heads of public 
libraries in cities of average size. 

Those in the range from $5,000 to $6,000 
are either heads of such public libraries or 
in responsible positions in specialized 
aspects of library work. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


Enjoyment of books and reading has 
been the most important factor in turning 
the librarians who answered the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire to this profession. 
Second only to interest in books is a desire 
to work with people; children are men- 
tioned especially. There is a small group, 
however, who appear to have been more 
interested in ideas than in people. These 
had Jearned the intellectual appeal of work- 
ing with original documents or wanted to 
advance their knowledge of a particular 
field of learning such as science or history. 
Some of those whose interest is in science 
are in research libraries, either in a 
university setting or in industry. 
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A sense of “at homeness in a library 
atmosphere” has sometimes awakened a 
desire to work in that atmosphere. For 
example, one person writes of her family 
having always used the public library; 
from early childhood she had been at home 
in the library and interested in the work 
of the librarians. Several record similar 
experience as a result of having had an 
after-school job in a library while still in 
high school. When well supervised, such 
experience proved to be an apprenticeship 
through which they learned some of the 
basic skills that gave them confidence to 
enter the field professionally. Others in 
their formative years knew librarians and 
became interested in library work. Most 
of those who have turned from teaching to 
library work have done so either because 
of a desire for more personalized work than 
the classroom afforded them or to be able 
to concentrate on reading as an element 
of education. 


Difficulties 


Heavy work loads, inadequate operating 
budgets and low salaries are the chief 
difficulties recorded by this group of 
librarians. They express concern at the 
indifference of many—perhaps most — 
people towards the values of books and 
reading and the consequent unwillingness 
of elected municipal bodies to pay for 
adequate library services. There are 
several who feel that even library board 
members, identified as they are with the 
aims of the library, often hesitate to 


endorse constructive programs and some- 
times fail to recognize that library work is 
a profession for which special training is 
required. 

Problems typical of many professional 
women are mentioned also, for example, 
differentials in both salary scales and 
opportunities for advancement between men 
and women. “The senior positions almost 
invariably go to men,” writes one woman, 
“and often to men who have no profes- 
sional training in library work.” Several 
express regret that pension systems are 
localized, tending to limit mobility which 
would help prevent individuals “getting into 
aarti 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The gratitude of satisfied readers is the 
unfailing reward of the librarian. Many 
of the satisfactions recorded are personal 
in nature, for example, pleasure in work- 
ing with “all kinds of people”, with “vital 
adults” or “with children”; ‘the fascination 
of original documents”; “the ready access 
to information”, and “continuous learning”. 


A considerable number, on the other 
hand, see their work in a social context, 
a service to the community in the promot- 
ing of good reading and the furthering of 
education. “There is a very real sense in 
which a librarian can open up new fields 
for people, and at the same time one’s own 
outlook is expanded,” one respondent 
wrote. 


(Further instalments will appear in 
subsequent issues.) 





Professional Association of Industrialists 


President tells delegates to 12th annual convention that Association 
is “striving constantly to establish social peace” in Quebec Province 


The 12th annual convention of the 
Professional Association of Industrialists 
was held at Quebec from November 8 to 
10, under the chairmanship of Lt.-Col. 
Hervé Baribeau of Lévis. 

The theme of the convention was 
“Fexigencies and vitality of private enter- 
prise”. 

The PAI is an economic and social 
organization to which an imposing number 
of employers in the province of Quebec 
belong;, its purpose is to protect and 
defend the interests of these employers and 
to make the Christian concept of business 
life better known and more widely 
practised. 
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In his annual report presented at the 
banquet which marked the opening of the 
convention, the President noted that 
labour-management relations have become 
less strained in the province during the 
last few months. 


Convinced that the PAI, by its personal 
contacts, has helped to lessen this tension, 
Col. Baribeau stressed the fact that the 
Association “is striving constantly to 
create an atmosphere of confidence among 
the various classes of society and to 
establish social peace in the province”. 


The President also announced that the 
International Union of Catholic Employers’ 
Associations will hold its world congress in 
Montreal next September. 


His Excellency Msgr. Maurice Roy, 
Archbishop of Quebec, spoke briefly at the 
opening, calling on business men to take 
their inspiration from the social doctrine 
of the Church. 

“The head of a concern,” he added, 
“must also possess ability, a fair and 
enlightened mind and a_ knowledge of 
human problems. He must not apply him- 
self solely to material questions.” 

The Hon. Paul Beaulieu, provincial 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, also 
called on business men to co-operate with 
one another in order to bring about the 
full economic development of the province 
of Quebec. 

He added that the réle of the State 
cannot be other than supplementary, that 
the State cannot replace private enterprise. 


Private Enterprise 


Three speakers dealt with private enter- 
prise, its nature and legitimacy, its exigen- 
cies and its vitality. 

Marcel Clément, economist, denounced 
the nationalization of concerns, which he 
considered a makeshift, even when legiti- 
mate, accentuating the mechanical nature 
of economic life. 

“Not only is private enterprise legiti- 
mate,” he said, “but it is in itself the 
normal industrial economic institution, 
since it is most in keeping with the nature 
and dignity of the human being.” 

Another economist, Jacques Mélancon, 
went still further. 

“Nationalization in any form whatsoever 
of production, distribution or transporta- 
tion companies is a mistake,’ he said, 
“whether or not these concerns are so-called 
key undertakings and whether or not the 
nationalization seems to present any real 
advantage at the time it takes place.” 

Analysing the exigencies of private 
enterprise, Mr. Mélancon said that it must 
meet the requirements of the law of life, 
that is of progress, and the upholding of 
the common good. He added that, with 
regard to the State, private enterprise must 
meet the requirements of all human rela- 
tions and accept the rdle of the inter- 
vention of the State by its laws and the 
repression of abuses, and that, with regard 
to the individual, private enterprise has its 
requirements of justice and charity. 

The third speaker, Roger Régimbal, 
Director of the PAI’s Industrial Relations 
Service, stressed the fact that Canada’s 
development in the past century has been 
due to the inner vitality of private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Régimbal noted that the vitality 
of private enterprise needs a favourable 


atmosphere if it is to survive. “Threats 
are now hanging over it,” he said, “and it 
will find help and protection only in 
association, the manifestation of indispens- 
able solidarity.” 


The Necessary Atmosphere 


Coming back to the subject of the 
atmosphere necessary for private enter- 
prise, Louis Beaudoin, Professor of Civil 
Law at McGill University, deplored the 
inadequacy of legislative improvements in 
view of the industrial transformation which 
has taken place in less than 50 years. 

“Legislative improvements are always 
slow,” he said, “in comparison with the 
lightning speed of industrialization.” He 
explained that “the notion that the 
employer chooses his employees is past; 
mass, anonymous hiring now corresponds 
to mass capital.” 

Noting that employers and employees 
are gaining a better and better under- 
standing of the need for co-operation with 
a view to seeking a basis for common 
understanding, he called on labour and 
capital to combine. 

“Established prejudices must be over- 
come,” he said, “and an attempt must be 
made to create the proper moral and 
psychological atmosphere so that, in this 
century of mass production and anonymity, 
there may be no more watertight divisions 
between capital and labour.” 


Employers’ Solidarity 


J. G. Lamontagne, the PAI’s Director of 
Public Relations, denounced the lack of 
solidarity shown by employers in the 
province of Quebec, whose inertia, as a 
group, has left “almost all initiative to the 
State and to the trade unions”. 

Hlaborating on this, Mr. Lamontagne 
pointed out that the initiative in spreading 
and applying Christian social doctrine was 
not taken by the employers, nor was it 
they who inspired social legislation. 

He therefore urged employers to show 
greater solidarity in order to regain the 
initiative in the social, economic and labour 
relations fields. 

Employers’ solidarity, Mr. Lamontagne 
stated, consists of “looking after their 
business together and forming groups so 
as to carry out their duties as leaders more 
effectively”. 

“Kmployers’ solidarity,’ he added, “must 
be constructive, not negative, freely and 
voluntarily accepted and conceived in 
such a way as to unite without unifying, 
co-ordinate without absorbing, group with- 
out merging.” 
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Claude Jodoin 


The co-operation of labour, said Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, is essential to private enterprise. 

He specified that the labour movement 
is in favour of private enterprise “in so 
far as it allows of adequate working condi- 
tions and social benefits”. 

Mr. Jodoin stated that there is still too 
much resistance to the labour movement, 
and he called the remarks of certain 
employers’ representatives “too virulent”. 

The CLC President also protested against 
the fact that too great an attempt is made 
to inculcate the idea that the Canadian 
labour movement takes its instructions 
from the American organizations. 

“Canadian workers, in Canadian industry 
set up with English, American and Cana- 
dian capital, make their own decisions,” he 
said. 


Reports from the Services 


Arthur Matteau, head of the Industrial 
Relations Service, reported that not a 
single strike or serious dispute had 
occurred in the establishments of the 221 
employers who had had recourse to his 
service during the year. 


He added that the number of collective 
agreements settled by direct bargaining is 
increasing all the time and that the number 
of agreements signed for a period of two 
years is also increasing. 

Claude Lavery, General Secretary and 
legal adviser, reported that the regional 
sections of the PAI had held 42 monthly 
meetings and five study days. 

The Secretary of the Study and Social 
Action Service, G. H. Dagneau, pointed out 
that a series of lectures and a study day 
had been organized by his Service for the 
purpose of improving the means at the 
disposal of employers for increasing their 
professional skill. 

J. G. Lamontagne, Director of Public 
Relations, announced that a tenth regional 
section is being planned, at St. John. 


Elections 


Lt.-Col. Hervé Baribeau was re-elected 
General President, by acclamation, for his 
third term. 


The two Vice-presidents are Lucien 
Arcand of Victoriaville and Paul D. 
Normandeau of Drummondville. Bertrand 


Langlois of Terrebonne is Treasurer and 
Marcel Allard of Montreal is the Honorary 
Secretary. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Third Quarter of 1956 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 28 from the previous 
three-month period. Of the 348 fatalities in the quarter, largest 
number, 95, occurred in construction; 72 recorded in tranportation 


There were 348} industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1956, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 28 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 320 were recorded, in- 
cluding 21 in a supplementary list. In the 
third quarter of 1955, 406 fatalities were 
listed. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


+The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1956 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and_ statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures as shown include 85 fatali- 
ties for which no official reports have been 
received, 
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During the third quarter of 1956 there 
were seven accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On August 27, the eight-man crew 
of the tug Clearwater was lost when the 
ship sank during a heavy gale on Lake 
Athabasca, Alta. At the time of the 
accident the tug was towing three barges 
from the mouth of the Athabasca River to 
Crackingstone Point. A collision between 
a truck and a railway train near Pickering, 
Ont., on September 8 resulted in the deaths 
of the train fireman and three construction 
workers riding in the truck. An aircraft 
crash near Cold Bay, Alaska, on August 30, 
cost the lives of the pilot, navigator and 
two stewardesses. In all 15 persons were 
killed in this accident, which occurred when 
the airliner was attempting to land. 


The remaining four accidents were 
responsible for the deaths of three persons 
in each case. On July 11, three employees 
of a construction firm were killed when the 
plane in which they were travelling crashed 
on Mount Lolo, B.C. A head-on collision 
between two trains at Huronian, Ont., 
on July 31, resulted in the deaths of 
the engineer, fireman and brakeman. At 
Pikauba Lake, Que., three men engaged in 
logging operations were drowned August 9, 
when they jumped into the water to avoid 
the fire which followed an explosion aboard 
their motor launch. On August 11, three 
miners lost their lives at Invermere, B.C., 
when safety bars separating two levels of 
the mine gave way, killing one of them 
and causing the other two to be buried by 
falling rock. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 50), 
the largest number, 95, was recorded in 
construction. This includes 41 in highway 
and bridge construction, 28 in miscellaneous 
construction and 26 in buildings and 
structures. In the same period in 1955, 
89 fatalities were recorded in this industry, 
including 42 in buildings and structures, 26 
in highway and bridge construction and 21 
in miscellaneous construction. During the 
second quarter of 1956, 51 construction 
fatilities were listed: 19 in buildings and 
structures, 19 in highway and bridge con- 
struction and 13 in miscellaneous construc- 
tion. 


During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation industry were responsible for 
the deaths of 72 persons: 30 in steam 
railways, 17 in water transportation, 12 in 
local and highway transportation and 11 
in air transportation. For the same period 
in 1955, 55 deaths were reported in trans- 
portation: 20 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 15 in steam railways and nine 
in water transportation. Work injuries in 
this industry during April, May and June 
were responsible for 45 deaths: 15 in steam 
railways, 13 in local and highway transpor- 
tation and nine in water transportation. 


In the manufacturing group, industrial 
injuries accounted for 40 of the total fatali- 
ties reported. Of these, 10 occurred in iron 
and steel, seven in non-metallic mineral 
products, six in wood products and five in 
transportation equipment. In the corre- 
sponding period in 1955, 63 manufacturing 
fatalities were listed, including 14 in wood 
products, 11 in iron and steel, 10 in trans- 
portation equipment and nine in food and 
beverages. Accidents in manufacturing in 
the second quarter of 1956 cost the lives of 
37 persons: eight in food and beverages and 
six in each of the chemical and transporta- 
tion equipment groups. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
are those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and _ that 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths that resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
























Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 39 persons during the 
third quarter of 1956, a decrease of 12 from 
the 51 that occurred during the previous 


three months. In the third quarter of the 
previous year, 49 workers lost their lives 
in this industry. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 38 
persons during the quarter under review, 
24 occurring in metalliferous mining, nine 
in non-metallic mineral mining and five 
in coal mining. In July, August and 
September last year 52 mining fatalities 
were recorded, including 26 in metalliferous 
mining, 14 in non-metallic mineral mining 
and 12 in coal mining. During the second 
quarter of this year, 60 fatalities were 
reported: 41 in metalliferous mining, 10 in 
coal mining and nine in non-metallic 
mineral mining. 

There were 31 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
an increase of three from the previous 
three months, in which 28 were reported. 
Accidents in July, August and September 
1955 resulted in the deaths of 36 agri- 
cultural workers. 

An analysis of the causes (see chart p. 50) 
of these 348 fatalities shows that 106 (31 
per cent) of the victims had been “struck 
by tools, machinery, moving vehicles or 
other objects”. Within this group the 
largest number of deaths, 18, was caused by 
“falling trees or limbs”, 17 by “landslides 
or cave-ins”’, 10 by automobiles or trucks, 
and 10 by tractors, loadmobiles, ete. In 

(Continued on page 72) 
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New Vocation for Women Emerging 


Visiting Homemakers Service providing worthwhile opportunities for 
older women; saves industry from production loss through absenteeism 


One of the by-products of the Visiting 
Homemakers Service is the protection 
given industry from loss of productivity 
due to absenteeism, said Miss Belle Carver 
of the Visiting Homemakers’ Association of 
Toronto in a broadcast in the Department’s 
“Canada at Work” series. 

“When a crisis overtakes a family of one 
of the employees of a firm, the results may 
be loss of time, excessive preoccupation 
with family worries and a tendency to 
accidents. Homemakers’ Service reduces 
this loss,” she said. 

Homemakers’ service to his family also 
means that a father does not lose time 
from his work or suffer a reduction in pay. 

Another by-product is the establishment 
of a new vocation for women. The Visiting 
Homemakers Service is providing worth- 
while opportunities for women between the 
ages of 35 and 60, Miss Carver said. 

* * * 


While the proportion of women “econom- 
ically active” and the proportion of women 
in the labour force in most countries 
remained fairly stable between 1870 and 
1950, in the United States both these 
proportions approximately doubled during 
the period. 

This statement is made in the intro- 
ductory note in an article entitled, 
“Women’s Changing Role in the United 
States Employment Market” and published 
in the International Labour Review for 
November. The article, by Earl E. 
Muntz, Professor of Economics, New York 
University, sketches the history of what the 
author describes as “the American woman’s 
occupational revolution” and sets out some 
of its underlying causes. 

Except in the urban communities of the 
eastern United States, where immigrants 
without means tended to settle, the writer 
says, American customs throughout the 
nineteenth century disapproved of married 
women’s working for wages. It was not 
even considered in good taste for a man 
in reasonable circumstances to encourage 
or allow his unmarried daughters to take 
employment for wages. 

He also points out that the Victorian 
notion of “the delicateness and physical 
frailty of womanhood” affected a larger 
number of women, and was given a more 
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prominent place, in a prosperous country 
like the United States than in other coun- 
tries which were poorer. He goes on to 
give his views of the reasons which lie 
behind the change in women’s place in the 
labour market, and the history of that 
change, which began in regard to office work 
in the 1870’s, and which more recently has 
been extended to many other kinds of work. 
* * * 

Scheduled work weeks of under 40 hours 
apply to relatively few plant workers, says 
the November Monthly Labour Review of 
the US. Department of Labor, but are 
common for women office workers. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics report, 
covering seven large cities in late 1955 and 
early 1956, finds that only 7 per cent of 
plant workers but 46 per cent of women 
office employees worked less than 40 hours 
a week. 

In firms where women clerical employees 
worked under 40 hours a week, it was 
generally 35 or 373 hours. With respect 
to cuts in hours, the BLS reports that 
since January 1953, office workers’ hours 
were reduced in one out of every 25 firms 
and plant workers’ hours in one out of 
every 20. Industry-wide hours reductions 
were most common in non-manufacturing. 

* * * 

Some 32,529,000 women in the United 
States may be employed outside their 
homes by 1975, if the present trend con- 
tinues, according to the U.S. Census Bureau. 
Total working population of the country 
by that date will be 93,385,000. 

If women keep taking jobs at the rate 
they have during the past five years, says 
the Bureau, 17,460,000 married, widowed or 
divorced women between 35 and 64 years 
of age—about half the women in that age 
group—will be working by 1975. 

In comparison, of a labour force in 1955 
of 68,899,000, women numbered 20,859,000, 
but only 9,856,000 were married or formerly 
married women 35 to 64 years old. 

The Census Bureau estimates that in 
the age group of 45 to 54, some 7,153,000 
married, widowed or divorced women— 
nearly 60 per cent of those in this group 
—will be serving in business and industry 
20 years from now if recent growth rates 
continue. 


on 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 





Provincial Co-ordinators Confer 


Ottawa meeting discusses medical rehabilitation, vocational training, 
vocational guidance, employment, provincial and local co-ordination 


Provincial co-ordinators concerned with 
rehabilitation of handicapped individuals 
met in Ottawa in November to discuss 
medical rehabilitation, vocational training, 
vocational guidance, employment, provincial 
and local co-ordination, rehabilitation case 
work and public relations. 

Representatives of the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs, National Health and 
Welfare, and Labour, and of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission provided 
information and participated in discussions 
of the various topics presented at the 
conference. 

The conference chairman extended con- 
gratulations of the group to Brigadier 
William W. Reid, who has been promoted 
to the position of Deputy Miunister of 
Welfare and Labour for Prince Edward 
Island. He will continue his former duties, 
also, as provincial co-ordinator of civilian 
rehabilitation. 

Those attending the conference were 
given a preview of the film, “Call It 
Rehabilitation”. They agreed unanimously 
that the film should do much to promote 
the development of rehabilitation across 
Canada, when prints are available for 
distribution. 

The film was based on a script written 
by George Blackburn, Director of the 
Information Branch, Department of Labour, 
in co-operation with officers of other 
departments. The film attempts to show 
how a community can make use of the 
services already available to round out a 
co-ordinated rehabilitation plan. 

2 * * 

The first conference on rehabilitation to 
be held in Prince Edward Island was 
attended by 34 delegates, representing 
various organizations and agencies. Follow- 
ing discussion on many aspects of reha- 
bilitation, the group unanimously approved 
the organization of the P.EJ. Council 
for Rehabilitation of Disabled Civilians. 
Members of this council will be repre- 
sentatives of the groups in attendance at 
the conference, and of any other interested 
groups. 

The provincial government was repre- 
sented by the Hon. M. L. Bonnel, M.D., 
Minister of Health; the Hon. Forrest W. 
Phillips, Minister of Welfare and Labour: 
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Brigadier Wiliam W. Reid, Deputy Min- 
ister of Welfare and Labour and Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation; Dr. L. W. 
Shaw, Deputy Minister of Education; and 
Dr. J. H. Shaw of the Department of 


Health. Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, also 
addressed the meeting. 

* * * 


Following a series of public meetings, the 
Welfare Council of Ottawa has established 
a rehabilitation co-ordinating committee 
designed to provide services where neces- 
sary. As a first step, a demonstration 
project has been set up with a secretary 
on the staff of the Welfare Council working 
im co-operation with the medical profession, 
hospitals and the voluntary health and 
welfare agencies to determine how reha- 
bilitation services can best be made avail- 
able in the area. 

* * * 

A handbook on the placement of blind 
workers, prepared by the New York State 
Employment Service, is now in distribution 
on a national basis. 


The manual, How To Place The Blind, 
has been in use in the state of New York 
since July. It was the result of a pilot 
project conducted in 1955 by the employ- 
ment service with the aid of a $5,000 grant 
of federal funds. 


The study had three objectives: To 
evaluate present methods of placing the 
blind, to develop new methods, and to 
prepare a realistic how-to-do-it guide to 
getting satisfactory jobs for blind workers. 

During the study, 244 blind job seekers 
were interviewed and given job counselling. 
Of these, 165 were referred to employers, 
and 93 were hired. They filled a variety 
of jobs, including one man who was placed 
as a farm hand on a dairy farm. 

* * * 

What top United States industrialists, in 
co-operation with New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Division of Employment, 
are doing to provide employment for 
handicapped persons is described in an 
article, “Helping Hands”, appearing in the 
October issue of Industrial Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the New York State Department 
of Labor. 


From the Labour Gazette, January 1907 
ee SONUCT YLT U7, 


SO Years Ago This Month 


Production and employment set new highs in 1906; wages rose; printing 
trades gained 8-hour day in several centres; immigration broke all 
Previous records. Militia called out when riot occurs during strike 


In the volume of production and employ- 
ment, and in the prosperity of industry 
and trade, 1906 in Canada surpassed all 
previous years, according to a review of 
industrial and labour conditions during 
that year published in the Lasour Gazerrr 
of January 1907. 


The main factors that contributed to this 
prosperity, it was stated, were railway 
construction and the settlement of the 
North-west provinces. 


It was estimated that not less than 
$62,000,000 had been spent on new railway 
lines and equipment during the year, the 
new track built exceeding 3,300 miles in 
length. Millions of acres of new territory 
were thus opened up, and the arrival of 
immigrants, the taking up of homesteads 
and sale of land exceeded all previous 
records. 


With a large increase in the acreage 
under cultivation the yield of farm products 
was greater than in 1905. Other primary 
industries were also expanding rapidly, 
fishing being the single exception, mainly 
because the salmon catch in the Fraser 
River was about 30 per cent below average. 


Wages showed a strong upward tendency 
during 1906, especially among farm hands, 
railway construction employees and un- 
skilled labourers. Railway workers also 
obtained wage increases. 


8-Hour Day 


Important reductions in hours went into 
effect on January 1, 1906. In the printing 
trades, the eight-hour day went into force 
in a number of places, including Halifax, 
Saint John, Peterborough, Brantford, Fort 
William, and Dawson, Y.T. At a number 
of other places, including Kingston, St. 
Catharines, Guelph, Stratford, London and 
St. Thomas, the hours of printers, press- 
men, etc., were reduced to 84 per day, on 
the understanding that after 18 months the 
eight-hour day would come into effect. A 
number of smelters in British Columbia 
also adopted the eight-hour day, more than 
300 employees being affected. 

The number of immigrants arriving by 
ocean ports during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, was 131,268, compared with 


102,723 in the previous year. Arrivals from 
the United States during the same period 
totalled 57,796, as against 43,543 im the 
preceding year. The total of immigrants 
who entered the country in 1905-06 was 
thus 189,064, compared with 146,265 during 
1904-05, exceeding all previous yearly 
records. 

The Salvation Army chartered the steam- 
ship Kensington to make three special 
trips during the spring season of 1906 
to carry immigrants from Great Britain. 
About 12,000 were brought to Canada in 
this way. 

Returns received by the Department of 
Labour up to the end of 1906 showed that 
154 labour organizations were formed 
during the year and 73 were dissolved. 
Of the unions formed, nine were in the 
Maritimes, 42 in Quebec, 45 in Ontario and 
58 in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. Of those dissolved, 19 were in 
the Maritimes, 12 in Quebec, 24 in Ontario, 
and 18 in the remaining provinces. 

The membership of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was given in 
the January 1907 issue of the Lasour 
GAzETTE as 27,767, in 448 unions, compared 
with 22,004 members and 378 unions in 
1905. 

Early in September 1906 some 400 
employees of the James MacLaren Lumber 
Co. at Buckingham, Que., went on strike 
for higher wages. It was said that the 
majority were getting only 124 cents an 
hour. At the end of the month the Depart- 
ment of Labour offered to act as mediator 
in the dispute, but the company refused 
the offer, saying that it would not deal 
with the international labour union to 
which the men belonged. 

On October 8 the company tried to bring 
down some logs with the help of men under 
the protection of special police. <A serious 
riot occurred and two of the strikers were 
killed and three others seriously injured. 
One detective was fatally injured and three 
others badly hurt. 

A hundred militiamen were sent from 
Ottawa, and these were later replaced by 
regular troops from St. John’s, Que., who 
remained for some time. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





133" Session, ILO Governing Body 


Examines question of freedom of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
from government domination, and allegations of violation of trade 
union rights in various countries. Completes 1958 conference agenda 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, during its 133rd 
session from November 20 to 24, examined 
the question of freedom of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations from government 
domination and control (the McNair 
Report), and examined allegations of viola- 
tion of trade union rights in various 
countries as established by its committee 
on freedom of association. 

By 389 votes in favour, none against, and 
one abstention, the Governing Body 
requested Director-General David A. Morse 
to submit a report on establishing “con- 
tinuing machinery” to establish the facts 
relating to freedom of association in the 
member states of the ILO, and on 
improving the working of the annual ILO 
conference. 

All of the employer and worker members 
and all but one of the governments repre- 
sented on the 40-member body voted in 
favour of the proposal. Earlier in the day 
the Governing Body had voted down by 
29 votes to 11, with no abstentions, a 
proposal of the employers’ group to place 
on the agenda of the 1957 conference the 
question of amending the ILO Constitution 
“so as to ensure that worker and employer 
representatives can only be appointed after 
nomination by organizations of workers and 
employers which are free and independent 
of their governments”. 

The Governing Body called for the 
establishment of complete freedom of asso- 
ciation in Hungary: the ratification of ILO 
conventions on the subject; establishment 
of civil liberties; respect for independence 
of the trade union movement; and freedom 
for it to frame its policy without any kind 
of interference by the public authorities. 

This decision was taken by 36 votes in 
favour, two against (Soviet Union and 
Egypt), and two abstentions (India and 


Burma). 
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Speaking on the Hungarian question, 
Canadian Delegate Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: 

The Canadian people have been deeply 
shocked by recent events in Hungary. Their 
shock was no doubt intensified due to the 
clear evidence, after many years, of a wide- 
spread desire on the part of workers and 
others in this country to gain freedom of 
association and other liberties. This was 
followed by evidence of steps being taken 
towards this end and then, in the face of 
these developments, we saw _ systematic 
efforts to stamp out this desire for freedom 
of association. 


I simply wish to add that the Canadian 
Government supports fully the broad objec- 
tive of the conclusions proposed by the 
Committee on Freedom of Association, 
namely that the ILO should express its 
determination to do all it can in a positive 
way to develop and maintain those rights 
of freedom of association and other liberties 
pledged to protect. 


The Governing Body also decided that 
the ILO would co-operate with the General 
Assembly of the United Nations In any 
action concerning the question of freedom 
of association. This was adopted by 36 
votes to one (Soviet Union), and three 
abstentions (India, Burma and Egypt). 


The Governing Body indicated its desire 
that the ILO should be represented on any 
UN mission of inquiry by Director-General 
David A. Morse. 


The conclusions with regard to Poland 
also called for the establishment of com- 
plete freedom of association, ratification of 
the ILO conventions on the subject, estab- 
lishment of civil liberties, respect for the 
independence of the trade union move- 
ment, and freedom for it to frame its 
policy without any kind of interference by 
the public authorities. The conclusions 
were approved by the Governing Body 
without a vote. 


In the case of the USSR, the Governing 
Body agreed to communicate the com- 
mittee’s conclusions and recommendations 
to the Soviet government, to ask the gov- 
ernment to provide information on the 
action it proposed to take and to consider 
later what action to take if satisfactory 
information is not received. 


The committee’s conclusions on the basis 
of the information provided to it cover 
eight points relating to “the position of 
trade unionism in a social and economic 
system which all concerned admit differs 
from that of the majority of the members 
of the International Labour Organization”. 

The Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted by the Governing Body by a vote 
of 37 in favour, two against (Egypt and 
USSR), and one abstention (Burma). 


By 28 votes in favour, none against, and 
12 abstentions, the Governing Body decided 
that the necessary steps should be taken 
to refer to the ILO’s Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association the allegations presented 
against the government of Venezuela con- 
cerning violations of freedom of associa- 
tion. 


The Governing Body had the responsi- 
bility of completing the agenda of the 
1958 conference (which already contained 
the three recurrent items of the Director- 
General’s Report, the budget, and the 
application of conventions and recom- 
mendations, and is likely to include two 
items continued from the 1957 conference 
—discrimination in the field of employment 
and occupation, and conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation workers). 


The two new items added were “organ- 
ization of occupational health services in 
places of employment” and “conditions of 
work of fishermen”. The conference will 
open June 4, 1958, in Geneva. 


A proposal to place the question of 
reduction of hours of work on the 1958 
agenda was rejected, but it was agreed 
that the Director-General would later place 
before the Governing Body proposals for 
a program of work in this field. 

The Governing Body accepted in prin- 
ciple a proposal to convene a meeting of 
experts on fires and electricity in coal 
mines in 1957. Precise proposals will be 
placed before the Governing Body at its 
next meeting, March 5-8, 1957. 

Dates and places for a number of meet- 
ings were set. The sixth session of the 
Inland Transport Committee is to meet in 
Hamburg, March 11-23. 


Arrangements for other meetings included 
a postponement of a scheduled meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers to 
April 1-18, and setting dates for the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians for April 24 to May 4 and the Metal 
Trades Committee for May 6-18. All of 
these meetings will take place in Geneva. 

Canadian government representatives at 
the meeting was Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Substitute representative was H. Jay of 
the Department of External Affairs and 
serving as adviser was Paul Goulet, 
Director of the ILO Branch, Department 
of Labour. 





Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 


London meeting takes action that may lead to revision of an existing 
ILO Convention on wages, hours of work, and manning, creation of new 
Convention on seafarers’ identity cards, and two new Recommendations 


Shipowner, seafarer and government 
delegates from 21 countries attending the 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in London recently took action that 
may lead to the revision of an existing 
ILO Convention on wages, hours of work 
and manning, the creation of a new 
convention on seafarers’ identity cards, and 
two new formal recommendations. 

The findings of the preparatory confer- 
ence will be submitted to a _ general 
maritime conference of all the ILO’s 
member countries to be held in 1958. 


The Argentina government has invited 
the 1958 conference to meet in Argentina. 

There were in attendance 218 delegates 
and their advisers, and observers from 
international and non-governmental organ- 
izations. 

Revision of the Convention was the 
only item on its agenda on which the 
conference was not able to reach substantial 
agreement. The major change adopted 
would permit governments to exclude the 
wages provisions when ratifying the Con- 
vention. The inclusion of this option was 
opposed by the shipowners who considered 
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the three subjects inseparable. A _ great 
majority of governments and all the sea- 
farers supported its inclusion as removing 
an obstacle to ratification. 

With one dissenting vote, the conference 
adopted a draft recommendation covering 
the engagement of seafarers on foreign flag 
vessels. The operative clauses of the 
recommendation follow :— 


1. That each member should do every- 
thing in its power to discourage seafarers 
within its territory from joining or agree- 
ing to join foreign flag vessels unless the 
conditions under which they are to be 
engaged are in accordance with collective 
agreements and social standards accepted 
by bona fide organizations of shipowners 
and seafarers of any of the maritime 
countries where such agreements and 
standards are traditionally observed; 

2. That, in particular, each member 
should have regard to whether provision 
is made for the return to the port of 
shipment or other agreed port of a sea- 
farer employed on a vessel registered in a 
foreign country who is put ashore in a 
foreign port through no fault of his own, 
and whether payment is made of com- 
pensation for medical care and maintenance 
if he is put ashore in a foreign port due 
to sickness or injury incurred in the service 
of the vessel and not through his own 
wilful misconduct. 

With one opposing vote, the conference 
adopted a resolution on flag transfer. The 
resolution urges that “the country of regis- 
tration should accept the full obligations 
implied by registration and exercise effec- 
tive control for the purposes of the safety 
and welfare of seafarers in its ships.” 

It indicates particularly that the country 
of registration should “make and adopt 
regulations designed to ensure that all ships 
on its register observe internationally 
accepted safety standards; make arrange- 
ments for a proper ship inspection service; 
...establsh the requisite government- 
controlled agencies to supervise the signing 
on and signing off of seafarers; ensure or 
satisfy themselves that the conditions 
under which the seafarers serve are in 
accordance with the standards generally 
accepted by the traditional maritime 
countries; ...ensure freedom of association 
for its seafarers;” ensure proper repatria- 
tion; and ensure proper arrangements for 
the issuing of certificates of competency. 

The conference adopted unanimously a 
two-part draft recommendation concerning 
medicine chests on board ship and medical 
advice by radio to ships at sea. A sug- 
gested minimal list of medicaments is 
annexed to the text. 
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The first part of the proposed text states 
that “every vessel engaged in maritime 
navigation should be required to carry a 
medicine chest.” Countries should estab- 
lish appropriate rules on the contents and 
maintenance of the chests, and each vessel 
should carry a medical guide which explains 
fully how the chest’s contents are to be 
used. 

The second part calls on governments 
to ensure that “medical advice by radio 
is available free of charge at any hour of 
the day or night,’ to be supplemented 
with specialist advice if necessary and 
practicable, by aiding ship-board personnel 
to understand the advice given by instruc- 
tion and by medical guides, and by 
furnishing up-to-date lists of the stations 
furnishing radio advice. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by 
the conference asks the ILO to consider 
drawing up, in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization, the medical guide 
referred to in the recommendation. | 

In a resolution adopted unanimously the 
conference affirmed the general principle 
that “the authorities of the state which has 
issued a competency certificate are alone 
competent to suspend or cancel it.” It 
called on ILO member states to accede 
“as far as possible without reservation” to 
the Brussels Convention of 1952 dealing 
with rules relating to penal jurisdiction in 
matters of collision or other incidents of 
navigation. 

The resolution recognized the right of 
a state to act in its territorial waters if 
the issuing authorities fail to enquire into 
the necessity for taking action in the event 
of a collision or other incident of naviga- 
tion. It also recognized that the principles 
might be derogated from by special 
reciprocal arrangements. 

The conference adopted a draft con- 
vention on seafarers national identity 
documents, with two dissenting votes and 
four abstentions. The instrument calls on 
ratifying countries to issue an identity 
document to its nationals and permits it 
to issue such a document to other sea- 
farers, including refugees, serving under its 
flag or registered at its employment offices. 

The holders of valid documents should 
be assured of readmission to the territory 
of the issuing state. Ratifying countries 
would agree to permit the entry of docu- 
ment holders for specified purposes without 
prejudice to the basic right to refuse entry 
or a stay on its soil to any particular 
individual. 











A program of labour-management co- 
operation through joint consultation in the 
civic administrative field presents certain 
unique problems not encountered by 
labour-management committees in the in- 
dustrial field. The major problem to be 
dealt with is that of organization, especially 
in larger municipalities. Unlike the aver- 
age factory, operations are spread over a 
wide area and each operational department 
is relatively speaking, independent of 
other departments. Basically, however, the 
reasons for labour-management consultation 
and co-operation are the same regardless 
of the type of undertaking. Better 
communications, improved relationships, 
more efficient work methods, are as neces- 
sary in civic undertakings as they are in 
business. 


The City of Calgary has been able to 
overcome many organizational problems in 
this regard and, with the active co-operation 
of the union, has been able to accomplish 
a great deal through a system of labour- 
management committees. 


Early in 1955, the first labour-management 
committees were organized in the Engi- 
neering and Parks Departments and 
supplanted the safety committees that had 
been in operation in each of these depart- 
ments. It was proposed that the new 
committees continue the work of the safety 
committees but that their scope of opera- 
tions be broadened to include other func- 
tions. The committees would make recom- 
mendations to management but not perform 
any of the functions of management. 
Wages, hours of labour, conditions of 
employment, grievances and other collec- 
tive bargaining subjects are outside the 
scope of these committees and are not 
discussed by them. 


Gradually the number of committees has 
been increased, and there are now eight 
labour-management committees in operation 
in the Calgary civic services. From all 
indications these committees are having a 
beneficial effect in the tremendous job of 
providing more and better service to the 
public. It is expected that other com- 
mittees will be organized covering the Fire, 
Police, Health and Garage Departments, 
the Airport and the general departments. 
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It is also expected that in the future an 
over-all Steering Committee will be formed 
of representatives from all the committees. 
When this is accomplished it is felt that 
the maximum benefits of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation will be felt throughout 
the civic services. 

Many useful suggestions have been con- 
sidered by these committees and put into 
effect. Closer co-operation is developing 
between the various. divisions and 
employees know that they have a channel 
through which suggestions and ideas can 
be processed. 

It has also been necessary to implement 
a formal system for handling suggestions. 
It is felt that in this way the effectiveness 
of the committees will be increased. The 
various committees have been in operation 
for one and a half years and the enthu- 
siasm of the representatives and the 
employees has remained high. The general 
feeling among those involved is that the 
over-all objectives of the committees have 
been accomplished. This is the result 
perhaps of the close parallel between the 
preamble to the constitution of the labour- 
management committees and the statement 
of purpose that precedes each collective 
bargaining agreement. These outline the 
general attitude of the employees and 
management towards the committees and 
joint consultation. 

The preamble to the labour-management 
committee constitution says: “Recognizing 
the community interests in the efficient 
economic and safe operation of the City’s 
business and believing that good employee 
and employer relations grow out of satis- 
factory co-operation in the various work 
units, the management and employees of 
the City of Calgary hereby agree to work 
together in the establishment and operation 
of labour-management committees.” 

A statement of a similar nature appears 
in the preamble to the collective agree- 
ments. “It is the desire of both parties 
to this agreement to maintain the existing 
harmonious relations between the City and 
members of the Association, to promote 
co-operation and understanding between 
the City and its employees, and to 
recognize the mutual value of joint discus- 
sion,” the statement says in part. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


field representatives located 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during November. The 
Board issued five certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, and rejected five applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received fourteen applications for certifica- 
tion, allowed the withdrawal of eight 
applications for certification, and received 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hill The Mover 
(Canada) Limited, operating in and out of 
the City of Montreal (L.G., Oct., 1956, 
pel2¢2)2 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of gear locker employees 
and water boys employed by the Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 


3. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Pacific Division No. 1, on behalf 
of a unit of motor messengers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
at Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver 
(L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of first mates, second 
mates, and third mates employed on vessels 
operated by St. Charles Transportation 
Company Limited, Limoilou, Que (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1544). 

5. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Motorways 
(Quebec) Limited, Montreal, operating in 
and out of the City of Montreal (L.G.. 
Dec., p. 1544). 
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Labour Relations Board 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The Board ordered a representation vote 
of a unit of employees of Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., 
following consideration of an application 
made by the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelting Workers, with the name 
of the applicant only on the ballot. The 
Board ordered that the ballots of stationary 
engineers be segregated (L.G., Nov. 1956, 
p. 1404) (Returning Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and Algom 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Mar. 1956, p. 291). 
The application was rejected because the 
applicant had, on the date of the applica- 
tion, no members in good standing in the 
proposed unit, either under its own con- 
stitution or under the provisions of the 
Board’s Rules of Procedure. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Toronto Towing and Salvage Company 
Limited, Toronto, respondent (L.G., Sept. 
1956, p. 1135). The application was 
rejected because a majority of the 
employees affected were not members in 
good standing in accordance with Rule 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 


3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
Nov. 1956, p. 1404). The application was 
rejected because it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 








4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1843, applicant, 
and National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
respondent (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). The 
application was rejected because the 
employees claimed to be in support of the 
application were not members in good 
standing in accordance with the Board’s 
Rules of Procedure. 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 
The Board refused consent to the making 
of the application prior to the expiry of 
ten months of the term of the existing 
collective agreement. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 
Powell Transports Limited, Fort William, 
Ont., aboard the SS. Starbuck (Investigat- 
ing Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 
K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited, Fort 
William, Ont., aboard the SS. Starbelle 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation employed at Mont- 
real and Dorval (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
foree and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, ait 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. . 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, an_a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland.. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 


in Ottawa. 
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4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Faraday 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of operating enginemen 
and operating enginemen helpers employed 
by the National Harbours Board at 
Montreal. 

8. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of crew clerks 
and crew schedulers employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines at Halifax, Dorval, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 938, on behalf 
of employees of The Walter Little Limited, 
Kurkland Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, on behalf of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany on its Buffalo Division, lines east of 
Detroit (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

11. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, in 
the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

12. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 1565, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed in its Trans- 
cona Reclamation Plant, Winnipeg (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

13. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough), 


14. International Longshoremen’s Asgso- 
ciation (independent), on behalf of a unit 


(Investigating 
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of employees of Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Company Limited employed in the 
loading and unloading of vessels in the 
Port of Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 419, applicant, 
and Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 


Toronto, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, applicant, and Wabash Railroad 


Company (Buffalo Division, lines east of 
Detroit), respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). The application was later 
re-submitted (see above).) 


3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Algom Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algoma Miulls, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
March 1956, p. 290). 


4. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algoma Mills, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
May 1956, p. 541). 


5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 1522, applicant, and Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
appheant, and Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


7. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


8. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Algom 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Received 


During November, the Board received 
an application for revocation of certifica- 
tion affecting Dwayne A. Johns (Keith 
Sterling) and David Johnson, applicants, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, respondent, 
and CKOY Limited, Ottawa, respondent. 
The application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on June 
24, 1958, to the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians in 
respect of a unit of employees of CKOY 
Limited (L.G., 1953, p. 1154). 








Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application Affecting 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 


Hamilton Tug Boat Company, Limited 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. Complin, J. A. 
D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, G. Picard and A. C. 
Ross, members. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of the respondent made in the first instance 
with regard to the unlicensed employees 
employed aboard the tug Prudence. In 
determining the case, the Board decided 
that the appropriate bargaining unit also 
included the unlicensed employees of the 
respondent employed aboard the tug 
Thistle, which vessel is operated inter- 
mittently by the company. 


A hearing was held by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board on August 30, 
1956, at which argument on behalf of 
both parties was presented and evidence 
considered. Following the conclusion of the 
hearing the Board ordered that a repre- 
sentation vote be taken of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit. The vote 
was taken on September 24, when 10 out 
of 14 eligible voters cast ballots. All of 
the ballots were cast in favour of the 
applicant. 

At the hearing it was argued for the 
respondent : 

(1) That the applicant is not a “trade 
union” or “union” within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; 

(2) That the applicant is not entitled to 
bargaining rights because of the restrictions 
imposed on eligibility for membership in the 
applicant organization. 


Both points of argument were based 
upon provisions in the applicant’s constitu- 
tion, considered (in respect of the first 
point) in relation to a provision of the 
Fair Employment Practices Act of Ontario, 
these provisions being as follows: 

From the applicant’s constitution, Article 
II Section 1— 

Candidates for membership shall be Cana- 
dian citizens, or be eligible to such citizen- 


ship. : 
Article VII Section 2: ... All members in 
good standing shall be eligible for any 


regular office, provided: 
(a) That he is a Canadian citizen. 


From the Fair Employment Practices Act 
of Ontario, S.O. 1951, c. 24. 

Section 4: No trade union shall exclude 
from the membership or expel or suspend 
any person or member or discriminate 
agaimst any person or member because of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. 


As the industry involved in the applica- 
tion falls within federal rather than 
provincial jurisdiction the governing statute 
is not the Ontario Fair Employment 
Practices Act, but the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, S.C. 1952-53, c. 19, 
Section 4(3) of which reads as follows: 

No trade union shall exclude any person 
from full membership or expel or suspend 
or otherwise discriminate against any of its 
members or discriminate against any person 
in regard to his employment by any employer, 
because of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion. 


While the Ontario Act uses the term 
“nationality” and the Canadian Act uses 
the term “national origin” it is doubtful 
if there is any real distinction between the 
meaning of the two terms, as Section 2(g) 
of the Canadian Act defines “national 
origin” as including nationality and ancestry. 


With respect to the first point of argu- 
ment it was contended on behalf of the 
respondent that the quoted provisions of 
the applicant’s constitution were in direct 
violation of Section 4 of the Ontario Fair 
Employment Practices Act, and that “an 
organization which is organized in such a 
way as to violate or abrogate the laws of 
this land cannot be considered a trade 
union within the meaning of the legisla- 
tion”. By legislation was meant the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of Canada. If we assume that 
for the purposes of argument on this point 
Section 4(3) of the Canadian Act has the 
same meaning as Section 4 of the Ontario 
Act the same contention would no doubt 
be advanced. 

The Board does not agree with this 
argument. The Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act provides penalties by way of 
fine for breaches thereof. It further pro- 
vides that complaints may be inquired into 
by an Industrial Inquiry Commission and 
on receipt of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations the Minister of Labour may 
issue any order he deems necessary to carry 
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the recommendations into effect, which 
order is final and conclusive and must be 
complied with. There is nothing in the 
Act which affects the existence or status 
of an employer or union that has com- 
mitted a breach of the Act or has been 
accused of so doing. Under these cireum- 
stances the Board cannot imagine that a 
breach of Section 4(3) of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act by a trade union 
has the effect of destroying its status as a 
trade union within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. At the most the wunion’s 
constitutional rule respecting citizenship 
might be held to be invalid, but the union 
itself would not be affected. 


With respect to the second point of 
argument it was contended that many 
persons employed by the company might 
not be Canadian citizens or eligible for 
Canadian citizenship, and that by reason 
of the provisions of the applicant union’s 
constitution quoted above, such employees 
could not possibly be members of the union. 
From this it was argued that the union was 
not entitled to certification. Certification 
gives the union collective bargaining rights 
for all employees in the bargaining unit. 
It was argued that the legislation was not 
intended to secure bargaining rights to a 
union in respect of employees who, by the 
terms of the union’s constitution, could not 
be members of the union. Three decisions 
of the Ontario Board were cited in support 
of this argument, viz.— 


Christian Labour Association of Canada, 
Hamilton Local (Applicant), and Bosch 
& Keuning (Canada) Limited, Respon- 
dent, CCH 13, 154. 


London Association of Painting and 
Decorating Journeymen (Applicant), and 
Gaymer & Oultram (London), Respon- 
dent, CCH 13, 130. 


Ottawa Printing Crafts Union (Appli- 
cant), and The Ottawa Citizen, Respon- 
dent, and Ottawa Typographical Union 
(Intervener), CCH 13, 133. 


On behalf of the applicant it was stated 
that “in our union there is absolutely no 
discrimination in employment because of 
nationality or lack of nationality”, and 
counsel for the respondent stated that he 
had no evidence that the union had ever 
refused membership on this ground. He 


argued, however, that this fact was 
irrelevant, basing his argument on the 
contention that some emplovees, who by 
reason of the union’s constitution were 
not eligible for membership, might be 
discriminated against, e.g., they might lose 
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their jobs if the union made an agree- 
ment with the company which required all 
employees to be members of the union. 


The Board considers it unnecessary to 
examine the reasons for the three decisions 
of the Ontario Board cited above, being 
of the opinion that the present application 
turns upon the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
and its own facts. 

The governing legislative provision is, in 
the Board’s opinion, Section 9(2) of the 
Act, as follows: 

9. (2) When, pursuant to an application 
for certification under this Act by a trade 
union, the Board has determined that a unit 
of employees is appropriate for collective 
bargaining 

(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 

majority of the employees in the unit 
are members in good standing of the 
trade union, or 

(b) if, as a result of a vote of the 

employees in the unit, the Board is 
satisfied that a majority of them have 
selected the trade union to be a 
bargaining agent on their behalf, 
the Board may certify the trade union 
as the bargaining agent of the employees 
in the unit. 


The Board is satisfied that the unit, 
including the unlicensed employees of the 
respondent employed aboard the tug 
Thistle, is appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. A majority of the employees in 
the unit at the time of filing the applica- 
tion were shown to be members of the 
union, but because changes in personnel in 
this industry were reported to be frequent, 
the Board ordered that a vote be taken. 
Fourteen employees were found eligible to 
vote. Ten of them voted and all of their 
votes were cast in favour of the applicant 
as their bargaining agent in collective 
bargaining with their employer. These facts 
conclusively prove that a majority of the 
employees in the unit had selected the 
applicant union to be a bargaining agent 
on their behalf, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 9(2)(b) of the Act. 


The Board therefore has ordered certifi- 
cation of the applicant. 


(Sgd.) C. Ruoprs Smiru, 
for the Board. 


For the Applicant: 
Lronarp J. McLaucuutn, Esq. 
Wm. Guascow, Esa. 


For the Respondent: 
D. L. G. Jonzs, QC, Esa. 
IrepERICK Huis, Esa. 














Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes:— 

1. Hamilton Tug Boat Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Dominion Shipping Company Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1405). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Vancouver Hotel Company (Canadian 
National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local 
692; United Association of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry, Local 170; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Oct., p. 1272). 

2. Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1405). 

3. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec., 
p. 1545). 


4. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (This dispute 
was in the first instance referred to a con- 
ciation board and not to a conciliation 
officer). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited (Mont- 
real Terminal) and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1546) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of 
Carl H. Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Clifford 
Howard, QC, and Dr. J. Weldon, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 (L.G., Sept., p. 11386). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 


Settlements Following Strike Action 

1. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay Inc. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1025). 

2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and the National Syndicate of 
Salaried Employees of Saguenay Terminals 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


When the parties came before the 
Board, the area of dispute between them 
was as follows. The union proposed, in 
brief, that existing wage rates be raised to 
parity with those paid the company’s 
employees in the United States. The com- 
pany rejected this proposal, but offered to 
sign a new agreement incorporating the 
results of the recent negotiations between 
the Canadian railways and their non- 
operating employees. The Board was 
unable to bring the parties to agreement, 
or indeed, to narrow the differences between 
them. 

In the Board’s view the company’s posi- 
tion rested on two main arguments: first, 
that the natural standard for Canadian 
employees is found in Canadian rather 
than American working conditions, and, 
secondly, that the standard on which their 
offer is based is established by a series of 
precedents. The union’s position, on the 
other hand, appears to depend on the 
following points: first, that the Canadian 
employees of the American railways who 
own the Railway Express Agency are paid 
American rates; secondly, that the com- 
pany’s revenues are based on American 
rather than Canadian scales; and, thirdly, 
that the settlements on the Canadian 
railways in recent years have been sub- 
stantially modified by findings that the 
railways, as a result of public policy, are 
“unable to pay”. The Railway Express 
Agency pleaded orally before this Board 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with the dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Railway 


and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
affecting the Canadian operations of the 
employer. 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge Paul E. Coté, 
Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, T. P. Slattery, QC, and Dr. 
J. Weldon, both of Montreal, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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on its corresponding financial difficulties 
and its burden of operating with an annual 
deficit. 


We have weighed these arguments as 
carefully as we can. We have concluded 
that the Canadian standard, which has been 
confirmed by consistent precedents, is more 
appropriate than any standard based upon 
American conditions. 


On the question, however, as to the use 
of the settlement on the Canadian railways 
as a complete standard there was consider- 
able discussion among the members of this 
Board arising from the comments of those 
who have had to adjudicate or conciliate 
in the railway negotiations in the past few 
years where they have observed that the 


railways’ “ability to pay”, affected as it is 
by public policy, would modify their 
recommendations. 


Mr. Slattery is of the view, since the 
Agency is operating at a substantial annual 
deficit to its owners running over 50 million 
dollars per year and has its own financial 
burdens commensurate with those in the 
Canadian railways, that the evidence does 
not justify any departure from the patterns 
and precedents that have been established 
in the past and always followed. Mr. 
Slattery maintains that the railway report 
of April 9, 1956, is the best standard avail- 
able for the railway express industry in 
Canada, and would recommend, along with 
the health and welfare plan outlined 
below ;— 
an increase of 6 per cent of the wage rates, 
effective April 1, 1956, with one-half of this 
increase to be retroactive to January 1, 
1956; a further increase of 2 per cent effec- 
tive November 1, 1956, and a further in- 
crease of 3 per cent effective June 1, 1957. 


On the other hand, Mr. Weldon is of 
the opinion that at the least the full wage 
increase of 11 per cent should be effective 
from January 1, 1956, since even that 
increase would be less than that which 
almost any major group of Canadian wage 
earners has realized. He is ready to agree 
that conciliators in railway disputes have 
been increasingly reluctant to reduce their 
recommendations because of inability to 
pay that springs from public policy, but 
feels that in fact the last settlement was 














reduced for that cause to the extent at to be computed on the wage rates as they 
least of the delays in the wage increases. were at December 31, 1955; 
He does not dispute that the Railway 4. Effective January 1, 1957, a health and 
Express Agency has financial difficulties in welfare plan be instituted for the employees, 
the United States, doubts that they do in on a contributory basis, costing in total 5 
respect of their Canadian operations, but cents per hour (or the monthly equivalent) 
im any case believes the matter irrelevant. per employee, toward the cost of which 
After further discussion, and subject to the Agency is to contribute 2 cents per 
the reservations of the members of the hour (or the monthly equivalent) per 
Board indicated above, it was felt by the employee commencing January 1, 1957, the 
full Board that it was fair and reasonable, details of such plan to be ecotiated by 
viewing the matter in a practical light, to the parties by said date. 
recommend a final settlement as follows:— 
1. An increase of 7 per cent in the wage 
rates effective January 1, 1956; 


Respectively submitted. 
(Sgd.) Paun E. Core, 


2. A further increase of 2 per cent effec- OLE 
tive November 1, 1956, such further in- (Sgd.) T. P. Suattery, 
Member. 


crease to be based on the wage rates as 

they were at December 31, 1955; (Sgd.) J. C. Wetpon, 
3. A further increase of 2 per cent effec- Member. 

tive June 1, 1957, such further increase also © Montreal, November 2, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and 
International Association of Machinists 


When the Board heard the parties on 3. As regards double-time rates after 
November 16, 1956, eight issues were out- specified hours, the union advanced four 
standing between the parties:— proposals :— 


Overtime shall be paid at the rate of 
double time, on the minute basis 
i. for all overtime hours worked in 
excess of four, 


1. Living allowance at outside bases. 


2. Recognition of a new classification— 
Aircraft Technician. 


3. Double time rates after specified hours. ii. for all hours worked in excess of 
4, Payment for travel time. eight (8) on a statutory holiday, 
5. Overtime on reassigned days off. iii. for all hours worked in excess of 
6. Special fare rates on company aircraft. eight (8) on the first of an 
7. Medical and insurance plan employee's assigned rest days, 
BiuW age: Increases. During November, the Minister of 
: : k Labour received the majority and 
As m0 facts were in dispute, there were minority reports of the Board of Con- 
no witnesses and no findings. The recom- ciliation established to deal with a 
mendations of the Board follow. dispute between the International  Asso- 
: A ciation of Machinists, Canadian Airways 
1. The question of living allowances at | Lodge No. 764, and the Canadian Pacific 
outside bases was settled by agreement Air Lines Limited, Vancouver. 
between the parties that the following ene ee Hoot ee oe 
. < . : ship oO Ts enry « ngus, ictoria, 
clause should be inserted in their new who. was appointed. by he Nia eran ice: 
agreement: the joint Tee Oar the pene 
: f two members, John Gould and Albert 
a epee Bi aoict rere ae Alsbury, both of Vancouver, nominees of 
employee or group of employ the company and union respectively. 
he or they have been unfairly treated on The majority report, which under the 
the matter of special allowances, an indi- provisions of the Industrial Relations 
vidual or a representative of the group may and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
seek redress through the grievance procedure. tutes the report of the Board, was 
. submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
2.The Board does not consider that oe es ee report was sub- 
there is any pressing need for recognition mitted by Mr. Gould. i 
at the present time of the proposed new Ae text of the report is reproduced 





classification—Aireraft Technician. 


iv. for all hours worked on an employee’s 
second rest day. 
The company was opposed to any double 
time rates on the ground that penalty rates 
were inappropriate when overtime could 
not reasonably be avoided. 

The Board recommends that overtime 
should be paid at the penalty rate of 
double time, on the minute basis, in three 
cases :— 

1. for all overtime hours worked in 

excess of twelve, 


u. for all hours worked in excess of 
ten (10) on a statutory holiday, 


ul. for all hours worked in excess of 
eight (8) on an employee’s assigned 
rest day. 


As these rates are penalties designed to 
reduce overtime the Board recommends 


i. that their application should be 
limited to main bases, 


li. that the clause relating to rest days 
should take effect. only if Article a 
Clause 13, of the Agreement 
(Exhibit 2) is amended by adding 
the words, “unless the requirements 
of the service dictate otherwise”. 


4. As regards payment for travel time 
the parties agreed to accept the following 
proposal which had been drafted during 
their earlier negotiations: 

In the event that an employee both travels 
and works on the same day, overtime rates 
shall apply to all work performed outside 
his scheduled working hours. When an 
employee travels at the request of the 
Company on an assigned rest day or statutory 
holiday and when he cannot be assigned 
another day off in lieu thereof within a 
period of ten (10) days after return to his 
home base, such travel time, Ups bO ma) 
maximum of eight (8) hours shall be com- 
pensated for at overtime rates. 


5. As regards overtime on reassigned days 
off the union dropped its argument for the 
period of this agreement, believing that a 
better understanding would result from the 
deletion of the present Clause 14, Article 3, 
and the insertion as a substitute therefor 
of two new clauses arrived at in the course 
of the earlier negotiations. 


6. The Board does not consider that the 
proposal for special fare rates on company 
aircraft lower than those at present in force 
is justifiable. No change in existing 
arrangements is recommended. 


7. The union asked that the company 
should contribute to the existing medical 
plan and to group life insurance pending 
the possible establishment of » more com- 
prehensive plan for its railway employees 
which would be acceptable to the union. 
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The Board was unanimous in recommend- 
ing that the union should have the 
following options: 

i. to continue the present arrangements, 
including sick leave, 

li. to substitute for the present arrange- 
ments the arrangements to be made 
for railway employees as from the 
date when these come into operation 
or at any time thereafter. 


8. As regards wage increases the only 
agreement between the parties was that 
there should be some increase and that 
the increase should be expressed in per- 
centage terms so as not to disturb the 
relative position of employees. The union 
desired the new rates to be related primarily 
to wage rates for similar occupations in 
British Columbia. The company empha- 
sized that the new rates would apply out- 
side as well as inside British Columbia and 
contended that the Canadian Pacific rates 
should not exceed those paid by TCA. 


After giving the matter very careful 
consideration the Board recommends a 
wage increase of five (5) per cent to be 
effective from the date of the new agree- 
ment, t.e. February 1, 1956. 

The above recommendations are respect- 
fully submitted, 


(Sgd.) H. F. ANGUS, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. T. Auspury, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


It is with regret that I find myself unable 
to joi with the Chairman and my fellow 
member of this conciliation board in a 
unanimous opinion. This dissent relates to 
only one of the eight matters before the 
Board, namely, the request of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Cana- 
dian Airways Lodge No. 764, for a general 
wage increase of 10 per cent across the 
board. I am aware that the majority deci- 
sion awards a wage increase of 5 per cent 
across the board. It is my view that no 
more and no less than 4 per cent across 
the board would have been the proper 
decision. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines and Trans 
Canada Airlines are by far the two largest 
airline operators in Canada, and as between 
them Trans Canada Airlines (hereinafter 
called TCA) is several times larger in 
scope than Canadian Pacific Airlines (here- 
inafter called CPA), During the most of 
1955, in the categories of employees covered 
by the certification from which has arisen 
the agreement before this Board, there was 
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very close to literal parity in wage levels. 
A new TCA agreement, dating from 
January 1, 1956, has been negotiated and 
signed. The agreement before this Board 
for amendment dates from only a month 
later, namely, February 1, 1956. The new 
TCA agreement, namely that dating from 
January 1, 1956, included as its main 
amendment a 4 per cent increase across the 
board. In other words it put TCA for 1956 
and a part of 1957, 4 per cent above the 
1955 CPA, wage level. Had this Board 
decided upon a 4 per cent increase across 
the board for the present CPA agreement, 
it would have restored approximate parity 
as between TCA and CPA, at least during 
the term of the agreement. There would 
have been a one month lag, namely the 
month of January 1956, because of the 
different commencement dates of the two 
agreements. 


My colleagues on this Board have 
awarded to the CPA employees in this 
conciliation a 5 per cent increase across the 
board. In short, CPA is now to pay its 
employees more than does TCA. I see no 
justification for this. Such a view requires, 
of course, an explanation, because stated 
baldly it could be misinterpreted as a view 
that wage levels should either remain 
static or go up in unison across the whole 
of any one industry. The reasons why I 
feel that CPA should not be expected to 
lead an upward adjustment in wages paid 
are two:— 


1. TCA during 1955 paid the highest 
wage scale of the industry in Canada, and 
during that part of 1956 which has so far 
expired, has again paid the highest wage 
scale of the industry in Canada. 

2. TCA enjoys a permanent advantage 
over CPA, so long as the avowed policy 
of the present Federal Government inaugu- 
rated with the inauguration of TCA in 
the early 1930’s continues to prevail. 


In explanation of point No. 1 above, 
little need be said, other than that in my 
view if CPA is expected to match but not 
exceed the highest wage level in the indus- 
try in Canada, nothing more should be 
asked of it. 


In explanation of reason No. 2 above, 
the facts are as follows. If one joins by 
a line on a map of Canada the major points 
of population, and therefore the major 
passenger traffic sources in Canada, from 
Vancouver to Halifax, it will be found that 
the line runs east and west. In other words 
the best passenger traffic route, and prob- 
ably freight route, is the east and west run 
between the great centres of population. 
The policy of the present government is 
and has been since inauguration of TCA 
to leave that route for the exclusive use 
of TCA. CPA has applied for and failed 
to obtain the right to carry passengers east 
and west, and has more recently applied 
for and failed to obtain a licence to carry 
freight east and west. This is my principal 
reason for dissent in this matter, as I feel 
strongly that a line which suffers under 
what has so far been a permanent disad- 
vantage in comparison to its chief com- 
petitor should not be expected to pay a 
higher wage level than that competitor. I 
would not want this dissent to be misin- 
terpreted as the expression of an opinion 
with reference to public and private owner- 
ship. That is a political matter and has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the subject 
matters before this Board or with this 
dissent. Nor do I suggest that what is 
said in this dissenting report should have 
the slightest relationship to any other set 
of circumstances such as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian National 
Railway. An analogy does not neces- 
sarily lie. This dissent is restricted in 
its reasoning to the two points dealt with 
above, and more emphatically to the 
second, namely the so far permanent 
disadvantage under which CPA has suffered 
in comparison to TCA. It seems to me 
that a decision such as a 5 per cent in- 
crease adds to the comparative disadvantage 
of CPA, whereas if a difference were to be 
made at all between the wage levels of the 
two it should be in the other direction, in 
order to compensate for discrimination 
which really exists, not aggravate it. 


(Sgd.) JouN Groves GouLp, 
Member. 





To Offer Beer during Campaign not Violation of Taft-Hartley 


An employer’s charge that a union had coerced workers, in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, by buying them beer during an organizing campaign was dismissed by the 
United States National Labor Relations Board. “The allegation, even if true, did not 
constitute a violation under the Act,” a Board official ruled. 

Also dismissed were charges that the union had obtained signatures on membership 
ecards by threatening workers with loss of jobs, offering reduced initiation fees, and 
exaggerating union wage scales in other localities. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Order directing representation vote that was issued before appropriate 
bargaining unit was determined is held invalid in Saskatchewan. In 
British Columbia, injunction against coercive picketing is continued 


An order of the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board directing a representation 
vote of Simpsons-Sears employees was 
quashed in the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal on the application of the employer, 
on the ground that the appropriate bargain- 
ing unit had not been determined by the 
Board before the vote was ordered. 

Picketing of a British Columbia highway 
transport firm admittedly intended to 
prevent the firm from carrying on_ its 
business was held to be coercive, and an 
injunction against the picketing was con- 
tinued until the trial of the action. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


- +. rules that appropriate bargaining unit must be 
designated before representation vote is directed 


On June 26, 1956, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, on the application of a 
retail firm, quashed an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
directing a representation vote because the 
Board had issued the order without having 
first determined that the proposed unit 
was an appropriate one for collective 
bargaining purposes, 

The proceedings began on August Gy 
1955, when the Department Store Organ- 
izing Committee, Local 1004, filed an 
application asking the Board to declare a 
group of 325 employees of Simpsons-Sears, 
Limited, an appropriate unit of employees 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively, 
The Board, in an order dated October 28, 
1955, directed that a vote be taken among 
these employees to determine whether or 
not they wished to be represented by 
Local 1004. 

On November 14, 1955, the company 
entered a motion to quash the order on 
the ground that the Board had directed 
the representation vote without first having 
determined whether the unit was an 
appropriate one and whether the 325 
persons named by the union could properly 
be included in the unit. 
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Mr. Justice Gordon, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, said that there was 
no direct determination of any appropriate 
unit of the company’s employees nor could 
he see that any designation had been made 
by inference, as claimed by the union. 
The order in question merely directed that 
a vote be taken. 

The only power of the Labour Relations 
Board to direct a representation vote was 
that given by Section 6 of the Trade Union 
Act, which, he was sure, required that an 
appropriate unit of employees be first 
determined under Section 5 of the Act. 

With respect to the argument that a 
vote could be directed for the information 
of the Board, the Judge said that he did 
not think the Board could direct a vote 
under Section 6 to obtain information 
which it should get under Section 15 of the 
Act, which gives the Board and its agents 
the power of a commissioner under The 
Public Inquiries Act. 

After referring to two recent cases in 
which the Court had held that it had no 
power to amend or refer matters back to 
the Board, the Judge stated that the only 
power the Court had was to say whether 
the order of the Board was within or with- 
out its jurisdiction. In his opinion, the 
Board had no jurisdiction to make the 
order directing a vote without first deter- 
mining the appropriate unit of employees. 

Because counsel for the union had argued 
that an appropriate bargaining unit had 
been designated by inference, the Judge 
could see no reason for departing from the 
general rule that unsuccessful litigants pay 
the costs of the proceedings. He therefore 
quashed the order of the Board and directed 
that the Board and the Union pay the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 








costs of the application. Re Trade Union 
Act, Sumpsons-Sears Limited v. Department 
Store Orgamzing Committee Local 1004 
(1956) 19 WWR, 439. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...holding that picketing for a coercive purpose 
is illegal, orders interim injunction continued 


In the British Columbia Supreme Court 
on September 14, 1956, Mr. Justice Ruttan 
continued until trial an interim injunction 
enjoining a union from picketing the 
premises of a transport company on the 
ground that the picket, which was admitted 
to have been established for coercive pur- 
poses, was illegal. 

The ex parte injunction had been granted 
to the Midland Superior Express Limited 
on May 22, 1956, by Mr. Justice Clyne 
after the General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 31, had picketed the 
plaintiff’s premises following an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to unionize the company’s 
operators. 

In reply to the argument that even if 
other acts of the defendants were found to 
be illegal, the picket itself was perfectly 
legal under the terms of Sections 3 and 4 
of the Trade-unions Act, Mr. Justice 
Ruttan said that there was no doubt that 
a legal picket could exist side by side with 
other illegal acts being carried on by the 
parties to a trade dispute. This principle 
had been laid down in Williams vy. Aristo- 
cratic Restaurants (L.G. 1951, p. 1553), and 
had been reiterated in a more recent case, 
Mostrenko v. Groves (L.G. 1953, p. 1515), 
where the Judge had stated that picketing 
in the sense of attending at or near a place 
to communicate information was, in the 
absence of conduct amounting to trespass 
or nuisance, perfectly legal. 


On the other hand, picketing established 
for purposes other than that of communi- 
cating information to the public or to the 
employees of the premises picketed could 
be enjoined as a wrongful, particularly if 
the purposes were coercive. In Comstock 
v. Scott (L.G. 1954, p. 119), it was held 
that a picket was illegal because the pur- 
pose was not to inform the public but to 
persuade members of other trades to stop 
work and thus to tie up operations of the 
company. 

In this case the Judge was satisfied 
that the picket was illegal because the 
defendants, by their own admissions, had 
shown that the picket was to be used for 
coercive purposes. He quoted from two 
affidavits submitted by officers of the com- 
pany which had not been challenged by 
cross-examination or contradictory affidavit. 


One stated that an officer of the union 
had remarked that in addition to picketing 
other means would be used to bring pres- 
sure upon the plaintiff to have the oper- 
ators join the union. This same official 
was also said to have stated that the pur- 
pose of the pickets was to stop pickups and 
deliveries by cartage firms engaged by the 
plaintiff and thus prevent him from carry- 
ing on business, and that pickets were to 
be sent to premises of customers in order 
to get them to stop doing business with 
the company. 

It was apparent to the Judge that the 
primary intent of this picket was coercive 
to the point of threatening loss of business. 
He therefore ordered the injunction con- 
tinued until the trial of the action. 
Midland Superior Express Limited v. 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, 
Local 31 (1956) 19 WWR 618. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Retail store employees brought under workmen’s compensation plan in 
Ontario. Existing standards adopted as gas safety rules in Alberta 


Effective January 1, 1957, retail store 
establishments became subject to the 
collective liability provisions of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
This extends the protection of the Act to 
approximately 250,000 employees. 

In Saskatchewan, the order permitting 
exceptions from the general hours-of-work 
standard for creameries, poultry processing 
plants and stockyards was rescinded. 

Other orders deal with gas safety rules 
in Alberta and the examining of electrical 
tradesmen in Prince Edward Island. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Because regulations setting out a code of 
gas safety rules cannot be completed for 
several months, the Alberta government has 
adopted the following existing standards as 
interim regulations under the Gas Protec- 
tion Act: Standards numbered 52 and 54 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and Standard No. 58 of the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters, which deal 
with liquefied petroleum gas piping and 
appliance installations in buildings, gas 
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piping and gas appliances in buildings and 
the storage and handling of liquefied 
petroleum gases, respectively. 

The order, which was approved by O.C. 
1430/56 and gazetted on October 31, was 
made under authority of Section 9 of the 
Act, which provides that, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Industries and 
Labour, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may declare a code of gas safety rules 
promulgated by an association or body of 
persons in force in Alberta in whole or in 
part, provided the code is available in 
printed form. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The usual temporary order approving 
longer hours for the British Columbia 
mercantile industry during Christmas week 
was gazetted November 8, permitting 
persons employed in retail stores to work 
up to 10 hours on any two days during 
the week ending December 22 and up to 
48 hours in that week. 

The order was made under authority of 
the Hours of Work Act, which allows the 
Board of Industrial Relations to approve 
longer hours from time to time so long as 
they are not inimical to the interests of 
the employees. 


Prince Edward Island 
Electrical Inspection Act 


The regulations under the Prince Edward 
Island Electrical Inspection Act were 
amended by new provisions, respecting 
examinations for a journeyman’s licence, 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
October 11 and gazetted on October 20. 

The regulations now provide that a 
candidate for a journeyman’s licence must 
pass the required examination with a pass 
mark of 65 before a board of five members, 
including the Chief Electrical Inspector. 
Previously no pass mark was set, the regu- 
lations providing that a licence would be 
issued to a candidate with the prescribed 
qualifications who passed the practical 
examination. 

The other requirements remain the same. 
An applicant for examination must have 
at least Grade 8 education or its equivalent 
and at least four years’ experience in the 
trade or must have passed the vocational 
training course in electricity or an equiv- 
alent course from a recognized institution 
and have had from two to three years’ 
apprenticeship training, depending upon his 
standing in the trade course. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensotion Act 


Retail store employees and persons 
employed by the Police Department of 
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the City of Hamilton are now entitled to 
benefits under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as the result of two 
recent regulations which brought the retail 
mercantile industry and the Hamilton 
Police Department under the collective 
lability section of the Act. These persons 
will now receive compensation if they 
suffer injury or contract an industrial 
disease in the course of their employment, 
whereas formerly they or their representa- 
tives had to sue for damages, except in the 
case of retail employees whose employers 
had voluntarily participated in the scheme. 

Retail store employees were made eligible 
for benefits on January 1, 1957, by O. Reg. 
202/56, which was gazetted on November 3. 
According to statements made by the 
Chairman of the Board when the plan to 
make compensation compulsory for retailers 
was announced, the new regulation will 
cover an estimated 250,000 employees in 
35,000 stores. Operation of a wholesale 
store or warehouse continues to be covered 
and wholesale mercantile businesses not 
carried on by means of a store or ware- 
house are still excluded. 

Coverage was extended to employees of 
the Hamilton Police Department by O. Reg. 
223/56, which was gazetted on November 
24. Previously, both the Police Depart- 
ment and the Fire Department of Hamilton 
were excluded from the collective lability 
section of the Act. In November 1955, 
protection was given to employees of the 
Fire Department by O. Reg. 212/55 CuiGs 
Jan. 1956, p. 95). 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


O.C. 1205/55 (L.G. 1955, p. 1064), the 
order permitting workers in creameries 
located in cities, in poultry processing 
plants in centres with a population of more 
than 3,500 and in stockyards to work up to 
nine hours a day at the regular rate, and 
to average the 44-hour week over a month, 
was rescinded effective December 1, by 
O.C. 2429/56, gazetted on November 23. 

The effect of the rescinding of this order 
is that all poultry processing plants in the 
province and all creameries and stockyards 
located in any city or within a five-mile 
radius of any city are now covered by the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Act which 
requires the payment of one and one-half 
the regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week. Creameries and stockyards located 
in areas outside the cities are covered by 
O.C. 1837/55 under which overtime is 
required to be paid for all hours in excess 
of 48 in the week (L.G., Nov. 1955, 
p. 1296. 











13th Hazardous Occupations Order Issued in U.S. 


The Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, pursuant to authority conferred by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, has issued 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 13, effec- 
tive September 1, 1956, raising the minimum 
age of employment to 18 years in occupa- 
tions involved in the manufacture of brick, 
tile and kindred products. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
applies to concerns engaged in interstate 
commerce and to concerns producing goods 
for interstate commerce, contains provisions 
regulating child labour as well as provisions 
respecting minimum wages and hours of 
work (L.G. 1955, p. 1296). 

Regarding child labour, the provisions of 
the Act seek to protect the safety, health, 
well-being and opportunities for schooling 
of young workers. In this respect, the 
Secretary of Labor has the authority to 
issue legally binding orders or regulations 
in certain instances and under certain 
conditions. 

The Act provides (Section 12(a)) that no 
producer, manufacturer or dealer shall ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce any goods produced in 
an establishment in or about which oppres- 
sive child labour was employed within 30 
days before removal of the goods; Sec- 
tion 12(c), added to the Act in 1949 (L.G. 
1949, p. 1576), directly prohibits any 
employer from employing oppressive child 
labour in interstate or foreign commerce 
or in the production of goods for such 
commerce. 

“Oppressive child labour” means first, 
the employment of young workers under 
the age of 16 years in any occupation, an 
exception being made for a parent or a 
person standing in place of a parent employ- 
ing his own child or a child in his custody 
under the age of 16 years in an occupation 
other than manufacturing or mining or an 
occupation found by the Secretary of Labor 
to be hazardous; and secondly, the employ- 
ment of young persons between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years in any occupation which 
the Secretary of Labor finds and by order 
declares to be particularly hazardous for 
the employment of young workers between 
such ages or detrimental to their health or 
well-being. 

Authority is given the Secretary of Labor 
to issue orders or regulations permitting 
the employment of children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years in non-manufactur- 
ing and non-mining occupations providing 
that such employment is confined to periods 
which will not interfere with their schooling 
and to conditions which will not interfere 


with their health and well-being. Pursuant 
to this authority, the Secretary of Labor 
allows the employment of 14 and 15-year- 
old children in a limited number of occupa- 
tions (L.G. 1950, p. 531). 


Specific exemptions from the child labour 
requirements of the Act are provided for 
the employment of children in agriculture 
outside of school hours for the school 
district where they live while so employed; 
in the delivery of newspapers to the con- 
sumers; as actors or performers in motion 
pictures or in theatrical, radio, or television 
production; and employment by a parent 
or a person standing in a parent’s place of 
his own child or a child in his custody 
under the age of 16 years in any occupation 
other than manufacturing, mining, or an 
occupation covered by one of the hazardous 
occupations orders issued by the Secretary. - 


To protect young workers from hazardous 
employment, the Act provides for a 
minimum age of 18 years in occupations 
found and declared by the Secretary to be 
particularly hazardous or detrimental to the 
health or well-being of minors 16 and 17 
years of age. Hazardous occupations orders 
are issued by the Secretary of Labor after 
public hearings and advice from committees 
composed of representatives of employers 
and employees of the industry and the 
public. The effect of these orders is to 
raise the minimum age for employment to 
18 years in the occupations covered. The 
orders cover: 

No. 1 —Occupations in or about plants 
manufacturing explosives or articles 
containing explosives components. 

No. 2 —Occupations of motor-vehicle driver 


and helper. 
No. 3 —Coal-mine occupations. 
No. 4 —Logging occupations and occupa- 


tions in the operation of any saw- 
mill, lath mill, shingle mill, or 
cooperage-stock mill. 

No. 5 —Occupations involved in the opera- 
tion of power-driven woodworking 
machines. 

No. 6 —Occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances. 

No. 7 —Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of power-driven hoisting 
apparatus. 

No. 8 —Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of power-driven metal form- 


ing, punching, and shearing 
machines. 
No. 9 —Occupations in connection with 


mining, other than coal. 

No. 10—Occupations in or about slaughtering 
and meat packing establishments 
and rendering plants. 

No. 11—Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of bakery machines. 

No. 12—Occupations involyed in the oper- 
ation of paper-products machines. 
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No. 13—Occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of brick, tile and kindred 
products. 


Order No. 138, recently issued, raises the 
minimum age of employment to 18 years 
in the manufacture of brick, tile and 
kindred products by declaring as particu- 
larly hazardous for employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and detri- 
mental to their health and well-being, the 
following occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of clay construction products and of 
silica refractory products: 

all work in or about establishment in 
which clay construction products are 
manufactured, except (i) work in storage 
and shipping; (ii) work in offices, labora- 
tories and storerooms; and (iii) work in 
the drying departments of plants manu- 
facturing sewer pipe; 

all work in or about establishments in 

which silica brick or other silica refrac- 

tories are manufactured, except work in 
offices. 


The Order defines the term “clay con- 
struction products” as covering the follow- 
ing clay products: brick, hollow structural 
tile, sewer pipe and kindred products, 
refractories, and other clay products such 
as architectural terra cotta, glazed struc- 
tural tile, roofing tile, stove lining, chimney 
pipes and tops, wall coping, and drain tile. 
The term does not include the follow- 
ing non-structural bearing clay products: 
ceramic floor and wall tile, mosaic tile, 
glazed and enamelled tile, faience and 
similar tile; nor does the term include 
non-clay construction products such as 
sand-lime brick, glass brick, or non-clay 
refractories. 

The term “silica brick or other silica 
refractories” means refractory products 
produced from raw materials containing 
free silica as their main constituent. 

It is specifically stated in the order that 
nothing in it justifies non-compliance with 
a federal or state law or municipal ordi- 
nance establishing a higher standard. 





Include Equal Pay Clause In Newspaper Contract 


_ Equality of salaries for reporters of both sexes is recognized in the collective agreement 
just signed by the Montreal Newspapermen’s Syndicate and the publishing company of the 


Montreal daily La Presse. 


“The new agreement also grants an increase of $15 a week spread over a three-year 
period, which brings the minimum salary for reporters with five years’ service up to $117.50 


for a work-week of 374 hours. 


A pension fund is also provided, effective January 1, 1958, to which employer and 


employees will contribute equally. 


The advantages of the previous contract are retained, including the following: time 
and a half for all overtime, a 15-per-cent bonus for the night staff and three weeks’ vacation 


after one year’s service. 


In the field of social security, reporters employed by La Presse have a health insurance 
plan comprising medical, surgical and hospitalization benefits, as well as accident and life 
insurance programs to which the.employer matches employee contributions. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


(Continued from page 49) 
the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.,” 98 fatalities were recorded. 
These include 40 as a result of automobile 
or truck accidents, 17 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents, 17 involving watercraft and 10 as 
the result of aircraft accidents. “Falls and 
slips” were responsible for 58 fatalities 


during the period, all of which were the 
result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 113. In British Columbia there 
were 92 and in Quebec 51. 

During the quarter there were 112 fatali- 
ties in July, 133 in August and 103 in 
September. 





Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 78) 


work. Wagner Alta: McRae 


& Assoe Construction Ltd, 


construction of dwellings. 


Estevan Island B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, construction of radio beacon station, 


dwellings & related work. 
port lighting installation. 
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Prince George B C=: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, air- 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims, claimants on live file, and new 
beneficiaries all higher in October than in September but lower than 
in October 1955, statistics* show. Fund reaches $905-85 million 


The number of initial and renewal 
claims for unemployment insurance benefit 
in September was 35 per cent greater than 
that in the previous month but about 7 
per cent lower than in October 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 87,929 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 65,007 in 
September and 94,744 in October 1955. 

The number of claimants having an 
unemployment register in the live file on 
October 31 was 139,377 (88,259 males and 
51,118 females), an increase of approxi- 
mately 11,000 over the 128,440 (80,987 
males and 47,453 females) on September 28 
but about 24,000 less than the 163,100 
(109,132 males and 53,968 females) recorded 
on October 31, 1955. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during October totalled 83,908, of 
which 62,593 or 75 per cent were in the 
category of “entitled to benefit”. Of the 
18,880 initial claims shown as “not entitled 
to benefit”, 12,104 or 64 per cent were in 
respect of claimants unable to establish a 
benefit period. Disqualifications totalled 
15,103 (including those arising from revised 
claims), the chief reasons being: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
4626 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 3,974 cases and “refused offer 
of work and neglected opportunity to work” 
1,850 cases. 

New beneficiaries during October num- 
bered 50,123, compared with 40,640 in 
September and 54,981 in October 1955. 

Benefit payments during October 
amounted to $8,066,104, in compensation for 
420,207 weeks, in comparison with $7,987,703 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


and 376,561 weeks during September and 
$7,535,340, 944,389 days and 280,834 weeks 
during October 1955. 

Complete weeks (totalling 377,473) con- 
stituted 90 per cent of the weeks com- 
pensated during October. Excess earnings 
was the chief reason for partial weeks, 
accounting for 27,829 or 65 per cent of the 
42.734 partial weeks compensated. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 95:5 thousand for 
October, 99:1 thousand for September and 
111-1 thousand for October 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,473,404 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 288,113, an increase of 287 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 4,466 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,865 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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remaining 601 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 74 cases, 41 
against employers and 33 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 214.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$22,058,882.82 compared with $19,856,432.50 
in September and $19,510,751.10 in October 
1955. Benefit payments in October 
amounted to $8,048,372.58, compared with 
$7,073,287.57 in September and $7,514,532.87 
in October 1955. The balance in the fund 
at October 31 was $905,858,158.88; at 
September 30, $891,847,648.64 and at 
October 31, 1955, it was $870 242,257.93. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1307, November 15, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed an initial 
claim for benefit on January 3, 1956, 
stating that he had worked for the Shaw- 
ville Dairy, Shawville, Que., as a cream 
and milk grader, from February 1953 to 
December 31, 1955, when he left volun- 
tarily to take a three months’ course at 
the Kemptville Agricultural School, Kempt- 
ville, Ont. He stated also that he would 
be willing to discontinue the course if suit- 
able employment were offered to him. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit from January 1 to 
February 11, 1956, because in his opinion 
he had left his employment voluntarily 
without just cause, and for an indefinite 
period from January 1, 1956, on the 
grounds that he was not available for work 
(Sections 60(1) and 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that he did not leave 
his employment voluntarily as it had been 
erroneously stated in his claim for benefit, 
but that he was laid off because he was 
not a qualified cream and milk grader. He 
stated also that he had an understanding 
with his employer whereby, once he had 
obtained a certificate from the agricultural 
school, he would return to his job at the 
dairy. 

In response to a request for further 
information, the employer wrote to the 
local office that a cream and milk grader 
had to have a cream and milk grading 
certificate and that, if the claimant had 
been allowed to continue in his job during 
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the past year, it was because his work had 
been supervised by a qualified grader. He 
confirmed the claimant’s statement regard- 
ing the conditions on which he would be 
rehired. 


The board of referees which heard the 
case in Kingston, Ont., on March 14, 1956, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the National Union of Dairy 
Workers, Local 13, of which the claimant 
is a member, appealed to the Umpire. The 
union also requested a hearing before the 
Umpire, which was held in Ottawa on 
October 15, 1956. Mr. S. Wolstein made 
oral representations on behalf of the 
claimant. Mr. C. N. Beauchamp repre- 
sented the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
agree with the unanimous finding ef the 
board of referees, 


The evidence does not allow me to 
uphold Mr. Wolstein’s view that the 
claimant was laid off and that his desire 
to find other employment while attending 
the Kemptville Agricultural School was 
genuine. The evidence indicates that he 
separated temporarily from _ his regular 
employment with the sole objective of 
obtaining a qualifying certificate. 

This is borne out by his statement in 
his application for benefit that he had left 
his employment voluntarily to attend the 
school, by his statement in his appeal to 
the board, later confirmed by his employer, 
that he would get his job back once quali- 
fied, and by the fact that he did return to 
his former employment upon completion of 
the course 








It is not the intent of the Act to 
subsidize the training of workers who have 
regular employment. The Act provides for 
the payment of benefit in cases where 
claimants are genuinely unemployed and 
are directed by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to attend a course of 
instruction to facilitate their chances of 
obtaining employment. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1308, November 15, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 25 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on April 24, 1956, 
stating that she had worked in Toronto 
as an assembler welder from September 38, 
1952, to March 29, 1956, when, owing to 
pregnancy, she left voluntarily, and that 
she expected to be confined on or about 
November 15. She stated also that she was 
available for employment and that, since 
her separation from the employment 
referred to above, she had inquired about 
lighter work from her former employer, 
who had told her that there was no vacancy 
but that in the event of a suitable opening 
she would be advised. 


The employer reported that the claimant 
had left voluntarily for personal reasons. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit until after confinement, 
as from April 22, 1956, because in his 
opinion she was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 54(2) of the 
Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on May 10, 1956, stating that, after 
having been refused two weeks’ leave of 
absence, she nevertheless took the time off, 
the work being very slack and the plant 
operating on short time. She stated also 
that the foreman had told her she might 
be rehired when the new plant opened in 
June 1956. 

On June 1, the claimant informed the 
local office that the lighter job which she 
had inquired about had been filled by 
another employee. 

The board of referees which heard the 
ease in Toronto on June 1, 1956, unani- 
mously held that the claimant had left 
her employment voluntarily because she 


had been refused two weeks’ leave of 
absence and not because of pregnancy. 
The board held that, when she filed her 
claim for benefit on April 24 in the second 
month of her pregnancy, she could have 
been considered as acceptable to employers 
and, therefore, available for work. Conse- 
quently it removed the disqualification 
imposed under Section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 
It imposed, however, a disqualification for 
the period from April 22, 1956, to May 5, 
1956, pursuant to Section 60(1) of the Act. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the Director of Unemployment 
Insurance appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: In previous decisions I 
maintained that, in cases where a claimant 
leaves her employment on account of 
pregnancy, there is a presumption of her 
non-availability for work. I maintained 
also that such presumption can be over- 
come only by demonstrating exceptional 
circumstances. 

In the present case the evidence clearly 
indicates that the claimant left her employ- 
ment voluntarily on account of pregnancy. 
She said so in her application for benefit 
and repeated this statement in a telephone 
conversation on June 1 with an officer of 
the local office. 

There is therefore a presumption that 
she was not available for work and, in my 
opinion, this presumption has not been 
successfully rebutted. The sole fact that 
she may have requested lighter work with 
her former employer does not warrant 
casting aside the implication in her 
voluntary separation that she was unwilling 
to work. There is no evidence that she 
made any effort to find employment else- 
where. 

As to the question of whether or not 
she had good cause to leave her employ- 
ment voluntarily, it was not before the 
board of referees and therefore its decision 
in that respect is wltra vires. 

In conclusion I may say that it is inadvis- 
able to disqualify a claimant until after 
confinement, as was done by the insurance 
officer in this case. Circumstances may 
vary and warrant later a finding of avail- 
ability notwithstanding pregnancy. 


The appeal is allowed. 


EE 


Changes in unemployment compensation laws in the United States in 1956 increased 
maximum weekly benefit amounts in four states and extended maximums duration in 
three. Benefit maximums were raised to $30 in Georgia, to $32 in Kentucky, to $35 
in Massachusetts and to $28 in Virginia. Maximum duration was raised to 22 weeks in 
Georgia, to 20 in Mississippi and to eight weeks in Virginia. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 132 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 96 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract, : 
(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
rovide that: ‘ 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; , 
(b) hours of work ee eed cent i re day and 44 in the week, except in 
mergeney conditions approve y the Minister o abour; 
Ga ce Suerte cateaver pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for al] hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. ; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 
No. of Contracts 


Department Aggregate Amount 


Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 6 $ 46,060.00 
Defence Production (October) ............... 13 1,235,239 .00 
Defence Production (November) ............ 149 1,299,386 .00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such Wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours: 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed, 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain Wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors, 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Lahour, Ottawa. 












(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $13,032.48 was collected from 13 employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 450 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fort Garry Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to ROP-AR 
piggery, University of Manitoba. The Pas Man: M W Leslie, construction of ditch, 
Pasquia Project. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Shearwater N S: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, including 
walks, drives & underground services; L G Rawding Construction Ltd, clearing, grubbing 
& burning at neighbourhood 4; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units. 
Valcartier Que: Southern Structural & Reinforcing Steel, supply & erection of steel for 
school. Barriefield Ont: Evans Contracting Co, site improvement & planting. London 
Ont: City Gas Co, *conversion of oil burners to gas, Cleve Court. North Bay Ont: 
E P A Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units. Ottawa Ont: Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, *installation of dumbwaiter, Laurentian Terrace. Windsor Ont: Head Construc- 
tion Supply Co Ltd, construction of housing units. Shilo Man: Peter Leitch Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of school & services. Hdmonton Alta: P Janiten, landscaping & 
repairs to basements; Alaskan Heating & Air Conditioning, installation of eavestroughs; 
Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd, installation of underfloor weeping tile & wall repairs. 
Jericho Beach B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of housing units & services. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: M R Chappell, additions & alterations to day school. 
Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Societe D’Entreprise Gen Ltee, construction of root house 
& bldg, Amos IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Monarch Lumber Co Ltd, *general 
maintenance, Pine Creek IRS. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, addi- 
tions & alterations, Prince Albert IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Olof Lidfors, 
replacement of roof, Beauval IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of beacon bldg, RCAF 
Station. Dartmouth N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, addition to fire hall, HMCS 
Shearwater; Paul Maillet & Carl Jansen, replacement of line poles, RCNAS Shearwater. 
Deep Brook N S: R A Douglas Ltd, construction of reservoir & water supply main, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of WOs’ & 
sergeants’ mess & outside services, Windsor Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Newton Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of detention barracks & gate house; Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of chapels. Nicolet Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, con- 
struction of prefabricated stores warehouse. St Johns Que: B & H Metal Industries Co 
Iitd, supply & erection of structural steel for barrack blocks, RCAF Station; Foster 
Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of steam generating unit & auxiliary equipment, CMR. 
Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of lecture training bldg & 
outside services; E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, conversion of furnaces to oil in 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Canadian National Railways, *installation of mud 
rail, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Foster Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of steam 
generating unit & auxiliary equipment, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, construction of garage & outside services, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
club, Sarcee Camp. Edmonton Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
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detention barracks & outside services; Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of residual 
work to central heating plant, Griesbach Barracks; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of physical training bldg & outside services; Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg & outside services, 
Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of fuel 
pipeline from wharf to RCAF Station. 
Building and Maintenance 

Camp Gagetown N B: Forest Protection Ltd, *application of herbicide, Army Train- 
ing Area. Uplands Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, *repairs to hangar roof, RCAF Station. 
Macdonald Man: Couture & Toupin Ltd, replacement of drill hall floor, RCAF Station. 
Fort Nelson B C: Geo W Crothers Ltd, supply & installation of diesel electric generator, 
mile 295, NWHS. Nanaimo B C: General Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of travelling shiploader, gallery 
No 2. Quebec Que: Emile Frenette Ltee, construction of service house. Vancouver B Ce 
Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, supply & installation of flax cleaners & auxiliary 
equipment, elevator No 3. 
Department of Public Works 


New Glasgow N 8: F A MacDougall, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Saw Pit N 8: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Fabre Que: Paul O Goulet, 
protection works. Grande Riviere Que: James S Watt, construction of slipway. L’Islet 
Que: J P A Normand Ine, repairs to roadway. Malbaie Que: Beaudin & Couture, 
landing reconstruction. Montreal Que: J Lamontagne Ltd, replacement of passenger 
elevator, Postal Station “H”; L P Theriault Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to 
Postal Station “R”; Dominion Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of automatic sprinkler 
system, RCMP garage; J Lamontagne Ltd, additions & alterations to Postal Station “S”. 
Pointe aw Loup Que: Adrien Arseneau, slipway repairs. Pointe Basse Que: Fabien 
Arseneau, construction of slipway & hauling plant. Quebec Que: Provincial Engineering 
Ltd, extension to central heating plant for Governor Generals’ quarters, The Citadel. 
Tadoussac (Anse Tadoussac) Que: L’Atelier Mecanique de la Malbaie Engr, wharf 
repairs. Crystal Beach Ont: Robin Stewart Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Hagersville Ont: Harry Wunder Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kincardine 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to harbour works. Ottawa Ont: James H 
Wilson, installation of laboratory fittings in testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Thos 
Fuller Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of power & pilot plants, Rideau Falls; Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, installation of testing equipment in testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Edge Ltd, installation of automatic sprinkler system in cafeteria bldg, National Research 
Council; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of elevator in Mortimer Bldg. 
Sundridge Ont: Bertram Bros, construction of post office. Thamesville Ont: Mac Con- 
struction Co, construction of post office. Thunder Beach Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Toronto Ont: Frankel Steel Construction Ltd, supply, 
fabrication & erection of structural steel for federal bldg, Adelaide St. Winnipeg Man: 
Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, installation of electrical service in Commercial Bldg. 
Broadview Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kelvington 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina 
Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, installation of street lighting at RCMP barracks. 
Esquimalt B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, docking & repairs to First Graving 
Dock floating caisson. Fraser River (Fraser Mills) B C: Marine Pipeline & Dredging 
Ltd, *dredging. Ucluelet B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment bldg. Vancouver B C: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, 
construction of tunnel at post office bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, installation of power services at Townsite. 
Stephenville Nfld: United Construction Trades Ltd, airport lighting. Greenwood N 8: 
Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional development at airport. Sydney N S: Lynk Elec- 
tric Ltd, airport lighting facilities, Allanburg Ont: The Canadian Bridge Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of counterweight ropes, Bridge No 10, Welland Ship Canal. Port Weller & Thorold 
Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of fender rope, various locks, Welland 
Ship Canal. Timmins Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting. Broad- 
view Sask: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF omni range bldg & related 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Working Conditions in Retail Trade 


About 56 per cent of sales employees in retail trade, almost three- 
quarters of office employees and about 61 per cent of other employees 
(shippers, stock-keepers, truck drivers, etc.) on five-day work-week 


Sales employees in retail trade tend to 
be subject to slightly less liberal standards 
than other workers in the industry as 
regards hours of work, vacations and 
statutory holidays, according to the April 
1956 survey of working conditions in retail 
trade. 

The 1956 survey by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour covered 1,280 retail outlets employ- 
ing 73,501 sales employees, 25,598 office 
employees and 40,841 employees of other 
types. For the most part, the survey is 
limited to establishments employing 15 or 
more workers; the accompanying statistics 
should, therefore, be considered as repre- 
sentative of the situation in the medium 
and larger stores. 


Sales Employees 


The work schedule of about 56 per cent 
of the sales employees was five days per 
week. The standard weekly hours varied 
considerably, ranging between 373 and 48 
for substantial numbers of employees. The 
largest single group, 29 per cent of the 
total sales force reported, were on a 40- 
hour week. 

As for vacations, virtually all stores 
reported at least two weeks; stores employ- 
ing two-thirds of the total in the survey 
reported three weeks and those employing 
more than one-third of the sales staff 
reported four weeks. For three weeks, 15 
years was the most common service 
requirement, although it was less than 15 
years for about one-fifth of the employees; 
for four weeks’ vacation, the usually stipu- 
lated service was 25 years. 

Nine or more paid statutory holidays 
were available to almost two-thirds of the 
sales personnel of the establishments report- 
ing to the survey; only 3 per cent were 
granted fewer than seven such holidays. 

Coverage of sales employees in retail 
trade under pension plans, group life insur- 
ance, hospitalization, surgical benefit plans 
and physicians’ services in hospital, was 


more than two-thirds of the total included 
in the survey; coverage for physicians’ 
home and office calls was almost one-third, 
while for major medical costs it was about 
one-seventh. 

Virtually all sales employees were entitled, 
under the terms of their employment, to 
rest periods, with two 10- or two 15-minute 
periods per day being the predominant 
practice. 


Office Employees 


The work-week of office employees in 
retail trade is, on the whole, shorter than 
for the other two categories dealt with in 
this article. Almost three-quarters of the 
office employees enjoyed a five-day week. 
Two out of every five office workers were 
on a 40-hour weekly schedule, and another 
43 per cent had a schedule of fewer than 
40 hours. 

Vacation practice for office employees 
followed closely the pattern for sales staffs. 
However, four-week vacations were avail- 
able to a larger proportion of office 
employees (57 per cent) than of sales 
personnel. Almost half the office employees 
of retail stores enjoyed nine paid statutory 
holidays and another 22 per cent were 
entitled to more than nine. The propor- 
tionate coverage of office employees under 
pension and insurance plans was somewhat 
higher than for sales staff. 


Other Employees 


Employees of retail establishments who 
could not be classified as either sales or 
office staff, such as shippers, stock-keepers, 
truck drivers, warehouse employees, etc., 
tend to work shorter hours than sales staff, 
approaching fairly closely the standards of 
office workers. About 61 per cent were on 
a five-day schedule and a slightly higher 
percentage were working 40 hours or fewer 
per week. . 

Vacations, too, followed the office pattern, 
the percentage distribution of employees 
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for two-, three- and four-week vacations 
being very similar to that for office 
employees. About 62 per cent of these 
employees were in stores where nine or 
more paid statutory holidays were given. 

Coverage of employees in this category 
under pension and insurance plans was 
shghtly smaller though similar in pattern 
to that for office employees. 


Information similar to that contained in 
the accompanying table is available for 
any of the following cities: Halifax, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Sudbury, London, Windsor, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Victoria. It may be obtained upon 
request to the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE, APRIL 1, 1956 








Survey Coverage 








Standard Weekly Hours 


Vacations With Pay 
Employees in establishments reporting: 


Two weeks with pay........... 
After: 1 year or less.... 





Three weeks with pay........... 
After: 5 years............. ; 


LOB Coie tacemere erie ne A ae ee ene aEBE 


20 years........ 
25 years...... 
Other periods 


Hour weeks with payer. esiniteddcne sx sodesbacivehe. en, 


iter? 25 years. :.....+.cseee, : 
Other periods 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


Employees in establishments reporting: 


More than 9.......... 
No information...... 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Pension splanj.esr sey. seas 
Group life insurance............... 
Hospitalization............... 
Physician’s services in hospital..............._ 
Physician’s home and office calls 
Major medical (catastrophe insurance) 
Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments reporting rest periods 
Two rest periods of: 


10 minutes 
15 minutes 



















Number of 
Sales Office “ ” 
Employees Employees Other 
73,501 25, 598 : 
Percentage of Employees 

Seevye TA Oe 3-5 17-2 3°8 
SOO aes 14-4 25-7 18-8 
Ais eater e cake 28-9 40-4 40-6 
eee ees 13-5 10-5 13-1 
a icant mone 13-5 3-3 9-3 
aelorsieYerahsy ere minyats 22-7 2-1 5-4 
soaoemie ete 2-0 0-4 5-1 
jae tet yeoae ne 1-5 0-4 3-9 
Jcteer ease 55-9 73°5 60-8 
= sce seen eects 99-1 99-3 95-6 
fe thu 78-6 75-3 70-6 
17-1 21-9 17-7 
1-5 1-1 3-5 
1-7 0-8 3-4 
0-2 0-2 0-4 
NACHE Sarre 67-4 62-6 63-3 
ooh as eee 13-4 3-6 8-9 
ence 5-4 33 4-4 
Section cone ae 38-3 46-5 42-1 
sane kes 1-6 1-4 1-6 
A Een 7-5 7-2 6-1 
Sa eer: 1-2 0-6 0-2 
sacayepiaree yo Nae 34-7 57-4 53-4 
30-7 43-9 40-7 
4-0 13-5 12-7 
aeues Se 0-2 0-1 2-7 
die RT 3-0 1-5 4-1 
Reese ten cre 10-3 6-0 4-4 
atten RT oT 21-0 19-9 24-2 
Bite 44-6 49-4 38-8 
ero EE 19-9 22-3 23-1 
Saket hasta 1-0 0-8 2-7 
sya laciteeeeereite 84-4 85-5 82-4 
79-9 89-1 84-4 
77-4 86-8 84-4 
wiaeietaaeataniin ay 76-2 83-2 80-3 
66-4 79-2 73-4 
31-8 49-2 48-1 
14-4 15-1 20-7 

se epriarien rere 94-5 _ — 

Dehacers Sheth ate Ae 20-8 —_— — 

51-3 _ _ 








(1) Ineludes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Canada, November 1956* 


In November 1956, fewer workers were 
involved in work stoppages than in any 
November since 1948 and the time loss 
was the lowest recorded for any November 
since 1951. The time loss was substantially 
lower than in any of the preceding six 
months of the year. 


Half the time lost during November was 
caused by three stoppages involving: textile 
and knitted goods factory workers at 
St. Jérdme, Que., coal miners at Drum- 
heller and East Coulee, Alta., and cigar 
and cigarette factory workers at Montreal. 


Preliminary figures for November 1956 
show a total of 386 strikes and lockouts 
involving 4,241 workers with a time loss 
of 40,860 man-working days, compared with 
40 strikes and lockouts in October 1956 
with 15,315 workers involved and a loss of 
133,870 days. In November 1955 there 
were 27 strikes and lockouts with 21,581 
workers involved and a loss of 379,725 days. 


For the first 11 months of 1956 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 218 strikes 
and lockouts involving 88,124 workers with 
a time loss of 1,245,805 days. In the same 
period in 1955 there were 155 strikes and 
lockouts, 58,911 workers involved and a loss 
of 1,534,990 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
November 1956 was 0:05 per cent of the 
estimated working time; October 1956, 0-15 
per cent; November 1955, 0:43 per cent; 
the first 11 months of 1956, 0:13 per 
cent; and the first 11 months of 1955, 0-16 
per cent. 


The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 23 of the 36 stoppages in exist- 
ence during November. Of the other 
disputes, five arose over dismissals and 
employment of workers, three over union 
questions, three over reduced earnings and 
two over conditions of work. 

Of the 36 stoppages in existence during 
November, three were settled in favour of 
the workers, four in favour of the employers, 
seven were compromise settlements and 10 
were indefinite in result. At the end of the 
month 12 stoppages were still in existence. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book 
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(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946: and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real on April 20, 1955. The strike of 
women’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real which began on February 23, 1954, and 
that of lumber mill workers at Saint John, 
N.B., on May 26, 1955, are presumed to 
have lapsed as no reports have been received 
to the contrary). 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in September 1956 was 
250 and 19 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 269 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 41,700 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 217,000 days caused. 

Of the 250 disputes leading to stoppage 
of work that began in September, 16, 
directly involving 7,100 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 99, 
directly involving 12,700 workers, over 
other wage questions; seven, directly in- 
volving 2,900 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 18, directly involving 1,500 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
111, directly involving 7,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; three, directly involving 300 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 400 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 
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Australia 

According to preliminary figures in the 
Australian Monthly Bulletin of Employ- 
ment Statistics for July 1956, a total of 
283 work stoppages arose out of industrial 
disputes during the second quarter of 1956. 
There were 86,050 workers involved and a 
loss of 186,062 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1956 show 
325 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 130,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 1,000,000 days. 
Corresponding figures for September 1956 
were 325 stoppages, 150,000 workers and a 
loss of 1,500,000 days. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1956* 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased fractionally from 120.3 to 
120.4 between November and December 
1956. In December 1955 it stood at 116.9. 


During November, increases in four of 
the five group indexes more than offset a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent in the food index. 


Foods moved from 117.9 to 117.5 as a 
substantial decrease was recorded in egg 
prices, while prices were lower for most 
cuts of beef, some fresh vegetables, tea 
and coffee. Increases in bread and milk, 
which showed up in the November index 
in some cities, occurred in additional cities 
in December. Pork prices continued to 
move up, while most canned fruits and 
vegetables, sugar and jam were higher. 

The shelter index advanced from 133.4 
to 133.5 as a result of increases in both 
the rent and home-ownership components. 


The clothing index moved from 108.4 to 
108.6 as increases were reported for men’s 
and women’s shoes and some items of 
men’s and women’s clothing. 


Higher prices for coal, furniture, utensils 
and equipment, laundry, dry cleaning and 
shoe repairs were responsible for an in- 
crease from 118.1 to 118.6 in the house- 
hold operation index. 

The other commodities and services index 
was slightly higher at 122.9 compared with 
122.8 a month earlier. 

Group indexes one year earlier were: 
food 112.4, shelter 131.0, clothing 108.5, 
household operation 116.6, and other 
commodities and services, 118.3. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, November 19567 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in all but one of the ten regional 
cities between October and November 1956, 
the index for Saskatoon-Regina remaining 
unchanged. 


An increase of 0.8 per cent in the 
Montreal index was the largest recorded; 
other increases ranged from 0.1 per cent 
in St. John’s to 0.5 per cent in both Ottawa 
and Toronto. 


Movements in two of the five groups, 
foods and other commodities and services, 
were responsible for most of the changes 
in the total indexes. Higher prices were 
general in all ten cities for 1957 models of 
passenger cars. Most canned fruits and 


vegetables were higher in all regions. 
Domestic grown fresh vegetables were 
somewhat lower, while imported fresh 


vegetables moved higher. Eggs declined in 
most cities. Beef declined seasonally in 
most cities while pork was up in some 
cities and declined in the remainder. Bacon 
prices rose in all ten cities, while chicken 
was down in most regions. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Montreal +1.0 to 120.9; 
Ottawa +0.6 to 121.5; Toronto +0.6 to 
123.1; Saint John +0.4 to 120.4; Halifax 
+0.3 to 118.0; Winnipeg +0.3 to 118.4; 
Vancouver +0.3 to 121.5; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.2 to 117.7; St. John’s +0.1 
to 107.0. Saskatoon-Regina remained 
unchanged at 117.2. 





+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Prices, November 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased 0.2 per cent to 226.6 
from 227.1 during October. This was the 
second consecutive month in which the 
index has declined. The November 1955 
index was 220.7. 


Decreases in October in four of the 
eight component groups more than offset 
increases in the other four. 


The largest decrease was in non-ferrous 
metals, which declined 3.1 per cent to 
187.3 from 193.8. Despite increases for 
fresh milk, whitefish, hogs in some centres, 
and.cured meats, lower prices for eggs and 
beef carcasses were chiefly responsible for 
a slight downward movement in the animal 
products group to 235.1 from 235.4. A 
decrease in the wood products group to 
299.1 from 301.4 resulted from lower 
prices for cedar shingles, fir timber and 
upholstered furniture, despite slightly higher 
prices for white pine. The chemical 
products group eased 0.1 per cent to 180.3 
from 180.4. 

The non-metallic minerals group rose 1.4 
per cent to 183.8 from 181.3; the vegetable 
products index 0.5 per cent to 197.3 from 
196.3; the iron products index 0.3 per 
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cent to 249.0 from 248.3; and the textile 
products group 0.1 per cent to 232.7 from 
232.4. 


The composite index of farm products 
prices at terminal markets climbed 0.7 per 
cent to 209.4 from 208.0 between October 
and November. The field products index 
advanced 2 per cent to 163.1 from 159.9. 


Residential building material prices 
were virtually unchanged, the index 
(1935-39=100) declining only from 293.5 
to 293.3. The non-residential building 
materials index (1949=100) moved to 
129.3 from 129.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1956 


For the fifth time in six months, the 
United States consumer price imdex rose 
to a new high in November, advancing 
0.1 per cent to 117.8 in mid-November 
from 117.7 in mid-October (1947-49=100). 
In mid-November 1955 it stood at 115.0. 


Seasonal reductions in food prices cut 
the food index 0.2 per cent but every 
other classification went up. The trans- 
portation index climbed 0.6 per cent 
because of higher prices for 1957 model 
automobiles. 


— 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications lsted below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 101. 


Accident Prevention 


1. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. Safe Access above 
Ground Level. Melbourne, 1956. Pp. 22. 

Accidents due to people falling are very 
common in industry. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that access to parts of buildings above 
ground level should be safe. 


2. Great Britain. Factory DEPARTMENT. 
Fencing and Safety Precautions for Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Machinery. Part 8. 
Cotton Weaving and Subsidiary Processes. 
London, HMSO, 1955. Pp. 21, 76. 

Describes the main hazards of the 
machines used in cotton weaving and the 
methods of protection required for the 
machinery. 


3. Home Insurance Company, NEw 
York. Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist 
on How to do It Safely. New York, c1954. 
Pp. 46. 


Annual Reports 


4. Bompay. Rucistrar or TRADES UNIONS. 
Annual Report on the Working of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, for the 
State of Bombay, 1954-55. Bombay, Gov- 
ernment Press, 1956. Pp. 287. 


5. Brivish CoLumpiA. DerparTMENT oF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 81st, 1955. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 152. 


6. CanapA. Bureau or Statistics. Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 45. 


7. CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. Annual 
Report on Benefit Years established and 
terminated under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, Calendar Year, 1956. Ottawa. 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 68. 
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8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Forty-Fifth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. 1956 Edition. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 124. 

9. KenyA CoLoNy AND PROTECTORATE. 
Lasour DEPARTMENT. Annual Report, 1956. 
Nairobi, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 59. 


10. Life Insurance Fact Book, 1966. New 
York, Institute of Life Insurance, 1956. 
Polis 

11. ManitopA. DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH 
AND Pusiic WELFARE. Annual Report for 
the Calendar Year 1955. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 245. 


12. ManitopA Farmurs’ Union’ Report 
of the 5th Annual Convention, December 
5, 6, 7th 1955. Winnipeg, 1955. Pp. 10. 


13. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. 40 Years of Economic Growth. 
Prepared for the 40th Annual Meeting of 
the Conference Board, May 16, 17, 18, 1956. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 31. 


14. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ended 31 
March 1956. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 85. 


15. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
Pustic HeaurtH. Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year April 1, 1954 to March 31, 


1955. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp 7a: 

Automation 

16. CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON  PusLic 


Arrairs. Proceedings of the 1956 Winter 
Week-End Conference on:—Automation, 
What It. means to You, held at Upper 
Canada College, Toronto, February 24th, 
25th and 26th, 1956. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 51. 

Topics discussed at the conference: Auto- 
mation—more goods, fewer jobs?; Automa- 
tion for Canada—today and tomorrow; The 
effects of automation on education; Living 
with a 30-hour week. 

17. Dizsotp, JoHN. Automation, the 
Advent of the Automatic Factory. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1952. Pp. 181. 

Discusses the economie and social effects 
of automation, mentions some problems and 
their solutions, and shows how automation 
can be used by the businessman. 

18. ReurHer, Warrer Pxitip. The 
Impact of Automation. Testimony before 
the Sub-committee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion of the Joint Committee on the 


























Economic Report of the U.S. Congress, 
October 17, 1955. Detroit, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers’ of 
America, 1955. Pp. 33. 


Business 


19. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
Unitep States or AmerIcA. AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT. Manual on Business-Farm 
Days. Washington, 1955. Pp. 14. 


“The kind of ‘Day’ covered in this manual 
is an exchange visit between the business- 
men on farms (farmers and their families) 
and the businessmen in town and city for 
the purpose of meeting together to talk over 
ae explore the business operations of each 
other.” 


20. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Chartbook of Ourrent Business 
Trends. 2d ed. New York, 1956. Pp. 60. 


Contains charts of industrial production, 
gross national product, wholesale prices, 
consumer prices, average workweek, average 
hourly earnings, average weekly earnings, 
personal income, among other items. 


THE 


21. NatrionaL InpustTRiIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Why and How of Corporate 
Giving. New York, 1956. Pp. 124. 

Contains a summary of three round table 
discussions devoted to important aspects of 
company contributions: How to write a 
policy for company contributions; How to 
budget and administer company contribu- 
tions; How to support higher education. 


Congresses and Conventions 


22. AMALGAMATED UNION oF BvuILDING 
TrapDE WoRKERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Irevann. Thirty-Fifth Annual Report from 
the Last Meeting Night in December, 1954, 
to the Last Meeting Night in December, 
1966. London, 1956. Pp. 91. 


23. Boot AND SHOE WorxkeERS’ UNION. 
Proceedings of 21st Convention held at 
New York City, N.Y. beginning June 20, 
1955. Boston, 1955? Pp. 130. 


24. COMMERCIAL ‘TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION. 
Proceedings of the 26th Regular Conven- 
tion, Houston, Texas, October 17 to 21, 
1955. Washington, 1956? Pp. 51. 


25. FarMER LAsourR TEACHER INSTITUTE. 
Report of the Ninth Annual Farmer- 
Labour-Teacher Institute, Valley Centre, 
Fort QwAppelle, June 30-July 3, 1966. 
Regina, 1956? Pp. 28. 


26. INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers. Proceedings of the 21st Constitu- 
tional Convention; with Report of Execu- 
tive Officers, May 9th-May 14th, 196565. 
Miami Beach, Florida. Albany, 1955? 
Pp. 191. 
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27. INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CONSERVATION OF THE LIVING 
RESOURCES OF THE SEA, Rome, 1955. Papers 
presented at the International Technical 
Conference of the Living Resources of the 
Sea, Rome, 18 April to 10 May 1955. New 
York, United Nations, 1956. Pp. 371. 

This conference was called by the Secretary- 
General to assist the International Law 
Commission to prepare draft articles on 


certain basic aspects of the international 
regulation of fisheries. 


28. OrFIcE EmpLoYEES INTERNATIONAL 
Union. Proceedings, 6th Convention, June 
13-17, 1955, New York City. Washington, 
1956? Pp. 312. 


29. UniTepD ELECTRICAL, RapIO AND 
Macutne Workers or America. T'wentieth 
Convention, Proceedings 1955 ... Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sept. 19-23, 1955. New York, 1956? 
PDAs: 


Cost and Standard of Living 


30. MicHican. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY 
ResearcH CrENTER. Consumer Attitudes 
and Inclinations to buy, August-September 
1956. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1956. Pp. 23. 

The Survey Research Center interviewed 
1,350 families throughout the United States 
during August 1956 and asked them ques- 
tions about their personal financial outlook, 
their buying plans, and their evaluation of 
general business and market conditions. 


31. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensating Expatriates for the 
Cost of living abroad, by J. Frank Gaston 
and John Napier. New York, 1955. Pp. 48. 

Discusses a survey of 13,000 employees of 
117 American companies living in about 87 
different countries or territories outside the 
United States and Canada. 


32. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Average Retail Prices, 1955. Selected 
Commodities and Services (Other than 
Food and Housing) included in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Washington, GPO, 
1956. Pp. 106. 

“Average prices in 1955 are presented for 
approximately 150 items in certain major 
expenditure categories in the 20 largest cities 
surveyed regularly by the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 


Discrimination in Employment 


33. ConneEctTIcUT. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. Minority Group Integration by 
Labor and Management; a Study of the 
Employment Practices of the Larger 
Employers, and the Membership Practices 
of the Larger Labor Unions with Respect 
to Race, Religion, and National Origin, 
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Connecticut, 1951. Prepared by Henry G. 
Stetler, Supervisor, Division of Research. 
Hartford, 1953. Pp. 67. 

The study was conducted in five areas: 
Bridgeport, Hartford-New Britain, New 
Haven, Stamford and Waterbury. A survey 
was made among employers of more than 
1,000 persons, larger labour union locals and 
among persons belonging to minority groups. 


34. MASSACHUSETTS. COMMISSION 
Aqatnst DiscrIMINnaTION. Annual Report, 
November 80, 1954, to November 30, 1956. 
Boston, 1956. Pp. 18. 


Economic Conditions 


35. INTERNATIONAL LABouR Orrice. Social 
Aspects of Huropean Economic Co-opera- 
toon; Report by a Group of Experts. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 179. 

The group of experts discussed the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. whether international differences in 
labour costs and social security costs 
do or do not hinder freer trade; 


2. the need for policies to remove restric- 
tions on freer trade; 


3. whether, if there should be a freer 
international market, it might be neces- 
sary for the countries of Europe to 
formulate and carry out their social 
and economic policies with a greater 
degree of international consultation and 
co-ordination than at present; 


4. the social problems connected with 
freer international movement of labour. 


36. Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AnD SociaL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Developments in Africa, 1954-1966. Supple- 
ment to World Economic Survey, 1956. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 100. 

Contents: 1. Agricultural Production. 2. 
Mining and Mineral Production. 3. Fuel and 


Power and Secondary Industries. 4. Foreign 
Trade. 5. Investment. 


37. Unitep Nations. DepartMENT oF 
Economic anp Socran Arrairs. Economic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1954- 
1955. Supplement to World Economic 
Survey, 1955. New York, 1956. Ppy l5ik 

Contents: 1. Production and Transport. 
2. Growth of Petroleum Industry. 3. Foreign 
Trade and Payments. 4. Price, Monetary 


and Fiscal Changes. 5. Development Pro- 
grams. 2 


38. Unirep Nations. Economic Com- 
MISSION FoR Latin America. Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1955; including 
an Essay on Government Income and 
Expenditure, 1947-1954; prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 176. 

Contents: 1. Economic Development Trends 


in Latin America. 2. Foreign Trade and 
the Balance of Payments. 3. Agriculture. 
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4. Industry. 5. Mining. 6. Energy. 7. 
Public Expenditure. 8. Fiscal Income. 9. 
Public Savings and Deficit Financing. 10. 
Exchange Policy as a Fiscal Instrument. 


Economic Policy 


39. Canada’s Economic Future; Digests 
of One Hundred and Twenty-Five Sub- 
missions to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. Toronto, 
Cockfield, Brown & Company Limited, 
1956. Pp. 302. 


The Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects was appointed to study 
and report on the following questions: 
“(a) developments in the supply of raw 
materials and energy sources; (b) the growth 
to be expected in the population of Canada 
and the changes in its distribution; (c) pros- 
pects for growth and change in domestic and 
external markets for Canadian productions; 
(d) trends in productivity and standards of 
living; and (e) prospective requirements for 
industrial and social capital.” 


40. Sayers, RicHarp Smney. Financial 
Policy, 1939-45. London, HMSO and 
Longmans Green, 1956. Pp. 608. 

Discusses the war budgets, the rate of in- 
terest, capital issues control, internal borrow- 
ing, exchange control, financial arrangements 
with Commonwealth countries, lend-lease, etc. 


Economics 
41. Harwoop, Epwarp Crossy. Useful 
Economics. Great Barrington, Mass., 


American Institute for Economic Research, 
1956. Pp. 128. 


Designed for use in schools and for the 
general reader. 


42. Miter, Herman Puiuurp. Income of 
the American People, by Herman P. Miller 
for the Social Science Research Council in 
cooperation with the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, New York, 
Wiley, 1955. Pp. 206. 

The study shows “the relation between the 
amount of income received by individuals 
and certain social and economic character- 
istics like geographic location, occupation, 
colour, education, etc. The study also in- 
cludes an analysis of the changes in income 
distribution which have taken place in the 
United States since the depression of the 
thirties, as well as an evaluation of the data 
which provide the basis for the findings.” 


43. Roprnson, Marsuatn A. An Intro- 
duction to Economic Reasoning, by 
Marshall A. Robinson, Herbert C. Morton 
and James C. Calderwood. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1956. Pp. 335. 

Partial Contents: The Economy and Its 


Income. Labor and Unions. Debts and 
Money. Prosperity and Depression. Con- 
trolling ‘Business Fluctuations. Economic 
Growth. International Economic Policy. 

















Efficiency, Industrial 


44. British INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Outline of Work Study. London, 1956. 
2 Volumes. 

The material in these volumes is based 


on work study courses given by Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Introduction. Pt. 2. 
Method Study. 

Work study seeks to determine the activi- 
ties of the worker and of plant equipment 
in order to improve these activities. Method 
study is concerned with better ways of doing 
things. It improves efficiency by eliminating 
unnecessary work, avoidable delays and other 
forms of waste. 


45. OrricE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Unit Work Measurement; a Study carried 
out by the Research Committee. London, 
1954. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

The Office Management Association con- 
cludes after its study that it is not possible 
to develop “standard units” which would 
permit one firm to determine if its pro- 
cedures were being performed according to 
a “standard average”. However, the study 
showed a way of measuring work so that a 
firm can develop and maintain good working 
standards. 


Employment Management 


46. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
How to establish and maintain a Personnel 
Department, by Frances Spodick. 3d ed., 
with New Bibliography. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 116. 


Partial Contents: Selecting the Personnel 
Officer and His Staff. Formulating a 
Master Plan of Action. Writing the Per- 
sonnel Policies. Translating Personnel 
Policies into Practice. Designing and 
evaluating the Personnel Records. 


47. Bureau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
Inaton, D.C. Training New Employees. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


48. Burnau or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH~ 
IncToN, D.C. Using Praise. Washington, 
c1955. Pp. 12. 


49. EprrortaL ResearcH Reports. Lay- 
Off Pay Plans, by Helen B. Shaffer. Wash- 
ington, 1956. Pp. 355-372. 


An explanation of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits plans and a survey of such 
plans already in existence. 


International Agencies 


50. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Report of the Director-General. First Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 99. 

At Head of Title: Report 1. Sixth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization. Havana, 
Sept. 1956. 


This is a review of labour and social con- 
ditions in North and South America since 
the first Conference of American States 
Members of the ILO, in 1936. 


51. NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. The North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
vzation. 4th ed. Paris, 1956. Pp. 71. 

Contents: 1. Why the Treaty was signed. 
2. What the Treaty says. 8. The Develop- 
ment of the Organization. 4. The Present 


Structure of the Organization. 5. The 
Achievements of NATO. 


Labour Conditions 


52. Great BriTarn. JOINT STANDING 
CoMMITTEE ON CONDITIONS IN IRON 
Founprigs. Conditions in Iron Foundries; 


Furst Report of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 73. 

The Committee recommends that accidents 

can be reduced as follows: 

(1) A much higher standard of house- 
keeping in foundries; 

(2) A wider provision of more suitable 
protective clothing and other protec- 
tive devices; 

(3) Proper care and use of protective 
equipment by workers; 

(4) Early first-aid treatment; 

(5) Better instruction in safe methods and 
practices with special attention to the 
lifting of weights; 

(6) The setting up in factories of joint 
accident prevention committees which 
represent both management and 
employees. 


53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Conditions of Employment of Plantation 
Workers. Wighth item on the agenda. 
Genvea, 1956. Pp. 96. 


At head of title: Report 8 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 40th session, 
1957. 


54. Prmrret, JEAN. Latin America; Work- 
ing and Living Conditions of Leather, Shoe 
and Fur Workers. Prague, Leather, Shoe, 
Fur and Leather Products Workers’ Trade 
Unions International, 1955? Pp. 158. 

The author alleges that in the shoe in- 
dustry in Latin America there are poor 
wages, improper safety precautions, exploita- 
tion of women and young workers, bad 
administration of social laws, primitive 
working conditions, ete. The report is spon- 
sored by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


55. BRoTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 
Federal Laws, General Wage and Rule 
Agreements, Decisions, Awards and Orders 
governing Employees engaged im Train, 
Yard and Dining Car Service on Railroads 
in the United States. Cleveland, 1954. 
Pp. 909. 
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56. Duranp, Pau. Traité de Droit du 
Travail. Tome III. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
1956; Pp. 1125: 


Deals with labour laws in France as they 
affect collective agreements. 


57. US. Bureau or Lasor Stanparps. 
Index of Occupational Health and Safety 
Laws, Codes, Rules and Regulations, by 
State. Rey. ed. Washington, 1956. Pp. 39. 


Labour Organization 


58. AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR AND 
Concress or INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Labor and Education in 1955. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 84. 


59. CALIFoRNIA. DEPARTMENT oF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. DivisIon or LABOR 
STATISTICS AND ResgarcH. Union Labor 
m California, 1955; a Report on Union 
Membership, Collective Bargaining Struc- 
ture, Size of Employee Bargaining Unit, 
Employer Bargaining Structure, Principal 
Unions, Calendar of Collective Bargaining. 
San Francisco, California State Printing 
Office, 1956. Pp. 66. 


60. GintincHAM, J. Benton. The Team- 
sters Union on the West Coast. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1956. Pp. 90. 

The teamsters union is the largest and 
fastest growing labour organization in the 
Pacific Coast states. The author discusses 
the union’s jurisdiction, structure, collective 


bargaining policies, interunion relationships, 
etc. 


61. Minnesota. University. Inpusrrran 
RELATIONS CENTER. Understanding the 
Union Member, by Walter H. Uphoff and 
Marvin D. Dunnette, with the assistance of 
Merriam Aylward, Wayne K. Kirchner, and 
Dallis K. Perry. Minneapolis, Published 
for the Industrial Relations Center by the 
Jniversity of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
Pp. 45. 

Discusses the Industrial Relations Center’s 
research work concerned with gathering 


information about the union member’s atti- 
tudes and opinions. 


Management 


62. Bureau or Natrtonau AFFaIrs, WaAsH- 
INcTON, D.C. The Executive. Wash- 
ington, 1956. Pp. 14. 


, “Describes the latest techniques in select- 
ing, training, and evaluating executive 


talent’’, 

63. Bureau or Nationan AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INctTON, D.C. How to correct Misunder- 
standings about Management. Washington, 
c1956. Pp. 12. 
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64. NationaL AssociATION oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS DEPARTMENT. Pre- 
serving the Management Function in 
Collective Bargaining; Some Highlights. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 13. 


Office Management 


65. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Improving Office Reports, Manuals, and 
Records; With a Paper on Office Communi- 
cation. New York, 1955. Pp. 54. 

Contents: Strengthening and simplifying 
the Structure of Management Reports, by 
Richard F. Neuschel. The Organization and 
Evaluation of a Procedures Manual Program, 
by A. F. Bortz. The “New Look” in Records 
Management: Three Company Experiences. 
I. Streamlining Office Services, by Herbert B. 
House. II. The Organization and Procedures 
Office, by Harvey Sherman. III. The Finan- 
cial Man’s Viewpoint, by Daniel J. Olsen. 
Communication need not be a Problem, by 
Harry D. Kolb. 


66. AmEeRICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Office: its Changing Functions and 
Structure; With a Paper on Management 
as a Universal Language. New York, 1955. 
Bow 443 

Contents: The Company be served—a 
Challenge to the Office, by Hal E. Nourse. 
A New Pattern in organizing Administrative 
Functions, by Robert E. Shull. The Office 
Manager—Carbon Copy or Creative Admin- 
istrator? By Elles M. Derby. Management 
as a Universal Language, by Saul M. Silver- 
stein. 


67. AmertcAN MANAGEMENT AgsocrIATION, 
Searchlight on Office Cost Control. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 48. 

Contents: Supervisors’ Views on Costs, by 
Floyd C. Mann and Howard Baumgartel. 
Reducing Costs through Work Simplification 
Training, by Edmund J. Conway. How to 
organize the Office Cost Reduction Program, 
by H. M. Kaiser. 


Wages and Hours 


68. Toro Spinnine Co., Lt. OSAKA, 
Japan. Instirure ror Economic REsparcH. 
Cotton Industrial Wages in Japan. Osaka, 
Japan, 1955. Pp. 36. 


69. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Srarrsrics. 
Earnings in the Textile Dyeing and Finish- 
ng Industry, April 1956. Washington, 
195655 Rp. 18) 


70. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 


Wage Structure, Industrial Chemicals, 
August 19656. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pores. 


Report based on a survey which covered 
about 180,000 workers in 309 establishments. 

















71. US. Women’s BurReEAu. Siate 
Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, May 2, 
1956 to August 16, 1956. Supplement 3 to 
Bulletin 247. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
IPptedse 


Women - Employment 


72. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Women Production Workers in _ the 
Machinery Industries; Employment Dis- 
tribution, Earnings. Washington, 1956. 
Ppwl0) 

Survey based on data obtained from 


215 establishments. Women were mostly 
employed in the less-skilled occupations. 


73. U.S. Women’s Burnau. Hmployment 
Opportunities for Women in Beauty Ser- 
vice. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 51. 


Contains information for counsellors of 
women in schools and in employment ser- 


vices. Provides information for State 
ee on cosmetology boards and on 
nimum-wage boards. 
Youth - Employment 
74. Gwinn, EnirH Durr. Hmployment 
Certificating Service in Philadelphia. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 


Standards, 1956? Pp. 7. 


Bound with Employment Certification 
Practices in Cleveland, Oho, by 
Frank J. Skelly. 
These two articles appeared first in News- 
letter of the National League To Promote 


School Attendance and are reprinted under 
the title, Services to Young Workers and 


Employers through Hmployment Certi- 
fication. 

75. Onto. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
Revations. Minors in Industry, Ohio, 


1955. Columbus, 1955? Pp. 19. 


Part 1 deals with injuries to young people 
under 18 years of age, by age, sex, and 


industry. Part 2 deals with employment and 
age certificates issued to minors from 14 to 
17 years of age. 


Miscellaneous 


76. CANADA. BuREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Canadian Vital Statistics Trends, 1921- 
1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
nod: 

Contents: 1. Summary of Population 


Characteristics before 1921. 2. Character- 
istics of Canadian Population Growth 1921- 
54. 3. Summary of Births, Marriages, 
Deaths and Natural Increase. 4. Interna- 
tional Comparison of Vital Statistics. 5. 


Births. 6. Deaths. 7. Marriages and 
Divorces. 8. Vital Statistics of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 9. Life Expect- 
ancy. 

77. CANADA. BurEAU OF STATISTICS. 
Energy Sources in Canada; Commodity 
Accounts for 1948 and 1952. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 59. 

78. CANADA. Bureau oF STATISTICS. 


Teacher Training Institutions, 1953. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 24. 


79. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF 
Commons. SpreciAL COMMITTEE ON ESTI- 
mates. Proceedings. No. 1-21. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. 21 Nos. 

At head of title: House of Commons. 
3rd _sess., 22nd Parliament, 1956. 

Hearings held between March 15 and 
August 2, 1956. 


The Committee reviewed the estimates of 
the following departments: National Health 


and Welfare, Labour, Post Office, and 
National Revenue. 
80. Lasour Party (Great Brirarn). 


Homes of the Future; a Socialist Policy 
for Housing. London, 1956. Pp. 63. 





A 40,000-word study, Labor in the Soviet Orbit, a record of the living standards and 

rights of workers in the Soviet Union and Central Europe, has been published by the 

~ Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists. 
Several prominent Canadian trade unionists are members of the Committee. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1,-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BothiSexesvare vo.s <n soncnpaecien eerie: 5,772 115 433 1,628 2,114 1,010 472 
iMag AiieN e bn cea udoutimaarsdueacsen 797 < 56 159 206 348 24 
Nou=Aoricultural. es. - pera 4,975 111 377 1,469 1,908 662 448 

Mules on Seytere ceiccryaiiets s esis varios aden 4,408 96 337 1,261 1,559 796 359 
PTI CULUUTAL yee ere tans et mama 750 = 49 154 196 325 22 
Non-Agricultural.;..9s..0.5 0h aeeeee 3,658 92 288 1,107 1,363 471 337 

Moma es Mensch tenuate aon vena 1,364 19 96 367 555 214 113 
ANautaitliing is ooo onpeosnschaaseuascote 47 * * 10 23 . 
Non=A'oriculturalisesenc seo nae ene 1,317 19 89 362 545 191 111 

PAIUBA Des) eters ae ey cech SoA ieee 5,772 115 433 1,628 2,114 1,010 472 
1419 Ay Carseat cone eee nee 563 15 44 200 179 95 30 
2 AGA TS eee rennet ee 715 17 58 231 240 124 45 
ZO eV CATa ee enh ap aA ae 2,647 52 190 746 979 458 222 
Ab OAV CHa Seer ore  eenet hehe ie nae F 1,602 27 120 400 616 287 152 
G5) yearsian dio ver tqenenn cee ecemnen 245 V 21 51 100 46 23 

Persons with Jobs 

Allistatusieroupsiaseeeeeee ase s. ee ese, 5, 674 oid 423 1,587 2,086 1,003 464 
Males Asa tempt en ee caecum cae 4,328 93 329 1,226 1,537 791 352 
emia exter ase yet. k presen eae, 1,346 18 94 361 549 212 112 
Agricultural Net ahicatnacaas eck ee 794 - 56 159 205 347 23 
iNon-Agricul tural cnccses wise sels! 4, 880 107 367 1, 428 1,881 656 441 

iE ALGBVV OL OTS Seeman eis ote anc ec 4,485 94 337 1,299 1,745 611 399 
IM SL GSE eee tir SRE RAD anne Meteo: 3, 262 79 254 965 1,237 429 298 
Hern Ales, rantstentiteeco ore cscurcen once 1, 223 15 83 334 508 182 101 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Bothi Sexestaneeetecnsee sus < cri vonee dulk 98 * 10 41 28 * - 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes umeeene swine rte cee olson. cot 4,999 146 454 1,426 1, 604 904 465 
Males.......... Moe. s ia eS 948 38 99 244 279 182 106 
Females 4,051 108 355 1,182 1,325 722 359 





























* Less than 10,000, 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
October 20, 1956 September 22, 1956 October 22, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work(') Work(!) 
otal looking fousw Ov le cer iesteleterctescjeiaiclate. 4 «1a aiesesars 108 99 108 100 154 143 
Without Jobs........ Poa cena iene sbeaacs)< 98 90 97 91 142 132 
Under 1 month. Rahs ARN |e Rae aes 4 PARR A eee GI. Il... eae 
1—=3 months.......... Obl hee eens BE: eee ‘S0Ul cade eRe 
A=) Gimionths’ ae pase ore cre aie ike Nitops eucsere Be |e Reva 1.0\)| eee 1a alee ae eee ee 
tI 2im onthgy ae deere char aedoartaye ee a Sed |e ee ae. Files eee. LOD ereeceere 
13——LSnmonthss epee. sie) Seceecs « a alll (hs oc Groves Soe ee eee Fe a ered enter 
A9—andioveriay- etree ca: aeerse cos ee ney eee Sgt eae en FM os ayeithe-sieteepae 
NYT 6 Cans aittere sia othe srpiale fei a's atnla\scalsis-ayatefon.a ss 10 * el s 12 11 
P= l4Sh OUTS: ret aiacic in neuiaayae calasidea zi * 2 “ a 
T5— GAs OUTS se asta defers sjsaretn usetemtelitece ois ~ - - e 10 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








B.C. | Canada | Adult 








Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies nue Total Males 
LG Bd wclnc tieul eeyerreectorce ievatetecstecssnjayeaxt or sestesaverececae 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27, 208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
OSA Total ee ppyeriete terete sere apeserslsscxevercisteajere 3,849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 | 154, 227 64,551 
1SborLotalemmepriacceiccn ete esis cata 3, 067 22,117 57, 563 15, 559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
1955—1st. Nine Months................... 2,502 17,164 45, 102 12,593 9, 246 86, 607 46,798 
1956—1st. Nine Months................... 2,299 21,214 61, 205 12,861 12,430 | 110,009 61, 381 





TABLE A-4.—_DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 























Z a 
a “ aA 
zZ eS | 8 ‘aS | wae zm 
8 238 & ay =] af 
as $s | o | AD | sa8 “ 
Period 28 soe ta Od Se etna |e Oeallmee 8 
Be | a | Sealed | ogy] 4 lee] 8e2) delve) = 
a8) 2) Fe | Fel 2 | 8 |ee| eee] 8) 8 | g 
go | @ | genlese| bel & Pee] g28] alte 5 
Ay oO HO | OR] @m < | BH] sae0] ° a 
ObauDotal Mere echemicsoem ake es 10,021] 6,339} 1,855] 3, 185/13,766/17,250| 879] 26,492/10,380} 966] 91, 133 
God otalameesccverene cia sce oahis 9,983| 6,775| 1,938] 2,735]11,974/10,920} 763] 25,699/13,011| 578] 84,376 
LObGRNOtal mene Meee cnesecoae sels 8,563| 5,775] 1,190] 2,146] 9,588] 7,036} 514) 15,117] 7,687| 371] 57,987 
1955 ist. Nine Months............. 6, 806] 4,560 994] 1,679] 7,051) 6,292] 440] 13,020] 6,449} 304) 47,595 
1956 1st. Nine Months............. 7,373| 6,743] 1,551 2,642] 8,975] 6,011] 1,037| 20,246) 8,150) 298} 63,026 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



































Rerionl purer 7 
i Tansport- ‘inance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
iter Forestry, Manu- Construc- Communi- | (including mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion mation Gavan Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1949—Average.............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average.............. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 261 239 30 1,000 
1955—Average.............. 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1954—September........... 82 326 79 267 249 36 1,039 
Octobersneeee nee: 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
November...... 82 321 77 269 253 36 1,038 
December......... 78 326 71 269 253 36 1,033 
1955—October...... 86 354 100 288 264 39 1,131 
November ees 86 354 89 292 268 39 1,128 
December........... 85 357 78 293 265 39 lh, 
1956—January........ 75 349 Wal 280 263 39 1,077 
Hebruaryar eer ae oe 79 358 69 282 264 38 1,090 
March Wane eee 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
April 68 371 79 291 277 40 1,126 
Miaiyss aan Ge ee 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
TUNG is series See 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
July.... 95 382 105 317 281 43 1,223 
iAugustieeeeon cence 98 382 108 319 286 43 , 236 
September.......... 99 392R 110 324 299 44R 1,268R 
October se. eerere: 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
R:—Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
ae (in cents) 











Oct. 1; | Sept. 1, | (Oct. 1, |) Octs1,. |pSept-.1,|Octend, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

Newtown Gland’. ae. Whyte e,.danrtls cts S04. biewieles acaindie.s 40.6 42.1 40.3 143.7 138.3 134.7 
INGVATSCOMATED AR. idt ants oMe BEE adisabiecncethie 41.5 42.0 40.7 136.1 132.0 127.6 
IN QSWy, SINE WLCICA Merciabs athe afeks halal aoe hfe ialBe «nice tne « 42.2 41.7 42.2 136.7 135.2 129.3 
QuebeGe sase Aetna cade aut ee erences Mae + 43.0 42.6 42.9 139.1 137.8 130.8 
OD TSTION, eee een ee ee RTs Toa OVENS oaitelee sicdsdbe « 41.1 40.5 41.5 160.8 160.4 151.7 
DML ATICOL Ame eerie OR TAEL clase «ME » Bfaiets nay ahansyAe & 41.0 40.5 40.4 144.9 143.5 138.4 
AS AUON OW Ala sce r-tt cbt felssalsialalaly: ote ad sie pia lesen Wiaheaein-» 40.1 40.2 39.5 157.6 157.4 153.0 
PAL DOr GHA Game ti sel Gil Wf ditd sa, cbin'p «  aviate wearer ediess 40.0 40.2 39.0 157.5 155.4 150.7 
BravishiG olumibiag (2) seer pease a ctona + Ri heoielm oaks + Pela ete s 38.9 37.9 38.3 182.0 180.2 174.7 














() Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 

Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 










































Earnings Wages 
Industry = 
Oct. 1|/Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1/Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1]Sept.1/Oct. 1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
no. no. | no. cts. | cts, | ets. $ $ 3 
Mining eens emis 43-6| 42-7) 43-6) 176-1] 173-8] 161-9) 76.78] 74.21) 70.59 
Metalamining 242+ 0% genic routes: hasten sah eentae 43-7| 42-8) 44-4] 183-4] 180-9} 166-6} 80.15} 77.43) 73.97 
GOL ere cokcteoks hase reamoinrtior ee akteeer arse Praesent teeta 42-8] 42-6] 46-0) 156-2} 153-7) 1389-7] 66.85] 65.48] 64.26 
Other metales ve oeae sinaties aces ons ae mae 44-1] 42-9] 43-7] 194-0} 191-9] 181-1] 85.55} 82.33) 79.14 
ae SHR MISE Auta skews & Sine stole ORO acca ae atoe re me 41-2} 168-6] 166-7} 156-3) 72.67| 70.01] 64.40 
OBO mee ercrele en avons arene eet are uorclatnyoiemenen Ge aioe ereaee le 1-8} 41- 40-3} 149-4] 146-8] 148-5) 62.45] 60.19] 59.85 
Nee pod nana LAB Uecker ee ecto es si taettarctans Orvieto eestor a oe ce 202-1) 200-1} 173-4] 92.16] 87.84! 75.08 
ommarie ball Se prccerysie west Chava. goark lovniehero ese Oars rae eee ene : : 44-5] 159-6] 158-1] 152-0) 69.90] 68.93] 67.64 
Manufacturing.......... Ber ne arate ene ciaencase 41-5} 41-1] 41-5] 153-3) 152-1) 144-8) 63.62} 62.51] 60.09 
oe ane Doveraces: POhade estes hte ae ON ae ts Avene ae 40-8) 40-6) 126-8} 127-0} 121-5) 51.73) 51.82) 49.33 
Gab PLO GUCTS i -s se atrclerie bey crus hem preter a mare ewieione wie 9-6} 40-4] 40-2) 156-3) 154-6} 154-0) 61.89] 62.46] 61.91 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..........| 41-0] 37-7] 39-9} 99-5) 97-5) 95-1] 40.80) 36.76 37 04 
Grainemilliproductssscep nee kee eeeeee nee ectenien 43-8} 44-0] 42-7) 148-4} 144-1) 140-1] 62.81] 63.40) 59.82 
Bread and other bakery products....................]| 48-0] 43-4} 43-8) 121-0] 121-7] 110-4) 52.03] 52.82) 48.36 
Distillediand malt lLgworsh. seen een seeeeeneee eee 40-6] 41-0) 39-7] 168-4) 170-4] 163-1] 68.37] 69.86] 64.75 
Tobaceo and tobacco products. .....2...5.0ceececene eee 40-3} 40-0} 41-8} 148-2) 148-3} 146-5} 59.72) 59.32) 61.24 
eee beodue Lae ease acd SVE SE ce con and rare tae re 42-0} 159-1) 157-3) 150-3] 66.19) 64.65] 63.13 
eather productsix. grad eoonk Sade eee wade Ere : +8} 41-1] 105-7] 103-7) 102-1] 42.91} 42.31] 41.96 
Boots and shoes (except TUD DEL) ere eee peeeceeensecl) 40-11 <40- 6) 40-6) 1020 99-6 98-1} 40.90) 40.44} 39.83 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-8} 42-3} 43-3] 116-8) 116-1} 112-1] 49.99] 49.11] 48.54 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 40-3} 40-4) 42-4) 118-9) 117-3] 113-0] 47.92) 47.39] 47.91 
Woollen goods......... ee isan ret tece mee re 43-9} 43-5} 43-8) 108-6} 107-6) 105-7) 47.68} 46.81] 46.30 
Synthetic textiles and silk 44-4) 44-6) 45-1) 125-3] 126-1] 116-6] 55.63] 56.24) 52.59 
Acohing (exis and fur)... ae ca 38-8] 103-3) 102-2} 97-7] 41.22) 39.96} 37.91 
fen’s clothing........... ; . -8| 38-3) 103-1] 102-2} 96-9] 40.83] 39.65) 37.11 
or) 5 ne ee rie 36-2} 110-9] 109-3} 103-0} 42.70) 41.42] 37.29 
TES OOGAS A hav cl ctl eu teends MO Ree en eae eee aie : : 41-6} 99-0] 98-1] 96-5} 40.89) 39.93] 40.14 
soe products...... PR NEC on SOAS AKA Oe 42-5} 41-7) 42-6] 136-4) 134-4] 129-9] 57.97] 56.04) 55.34 
Pevcand Baris mills tas aiafee mince ERO eee ae ne rie 145-0} 142-3] 137-4] 60.03] 57.63] 57.30 
Sales Riv cle aie ends Sch ele ce roa ne ere : -5] 44-6] 125-1] 124-1) 118-5] 56.04] 55.22) 52.85 
Pee DFOGUCUSH. anesthe ee eee eee ae ro 43-8) 117-8} 116-0} 113-0] 50.77| 49.42] 49.49 
ape WOUS: Ssesic, Seated cramer mee ee nee 2. 2-2} 42-5) 180-8} 180-1) 168-3} 77.02] 76.00] 71.53 
Pulpvand) paper mills chee oeesncemeeneenen 42-6] 42-4] 42-4] 193-9] 192-9] 180-7] 82.60] 81.79] 76.62 
Other paper products...) sss... | 42-6] 41-7] 42-81 140-6] 139-9] 132-0] 59.90] 58°34] 56.50 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............} 40-7] 40-4] 40-4] 181-6| 180-2| 173-9] 73.91 7380 70.25 
ee Steg preva Zhised pectatptors ty Fae ei ratat eet Aone ane 41-8} 42-4) 176-7] 174-9] 166-0} 75.10] 73.11] 70.38 
EMONUS serials evonte santa Nome ree : : : : : . 
toate aud sumone! Bice Jenner eta 4 in re 158 106.3 ire 95°77 78.81 60°46 
ALTE LAME TOOMBS is: sleceie ievansse clove . . . 2 . . 
posing and cooking appliances...................+.- 43.8 Da 43.0 160.2 iy 1437 B79 ee 6136 
NG ek tee Lice ents Neca tape se ST etlae ei oe eee 42-9} 41-8) 44-5] 170-9] 168-0} 163-6] 73.32] 70.22] 72.80 
roe ee Sisteh RAR a he eee ee ee ae roe 166-3} 164-1) 158-8] 73.17| 70.73] 67.97 
d Siietecntas : 1-3 1-5) 205-8} 202-6) 186-2] 85.20] 83.67) 77.27 
ee eae phi SOR Seas ne ae te ee 169-9) 157-8] 71.15) 70.51] 67.22 
ansportation equipment...... Cee . : -8| 176-8] 175-7} 167-4] 71.07] 69.40} 68.30 
Aircraft and parts..... 42-1) 41-6) 41-7] 181-3} 17! 
LCL DEUS ctareieleiotsts aise hese srareae See eee raiaee eee ee : . . 9-5] 174-1} 76.33] 74.67] 72.60 
Motonevehiclessnene-cue vena eae en : : : . : 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... oh as 3 oe 387 41 vas te 16.8 ie ey ae 9 a6 ey 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................| 39-9] 38-6] 39-2] 171-9] 170-6] 159-8] 68.59 85.85) 62.64 
ee ie ae rapes ie Stes bey ee ee eee 41-8) 41-4) 40-4) 166-9] 165-0) 159-4] 69.76 68.31 64.40 
1 errous net produets.......4 41-4) 41-0} 41-4) 176-7) 174-0} 168-7] 73.15] 71.34] 69.84 
Be aes eae ay ee oe vee 147-0) 146-6] 61.20) 59.39] 61.13 
‘ 1 has : : 2-5} 163-5) 161-5] 157-0} 69.49] 66.86} 66.73 
Smelting and refining......... : : : 
*Electrical apparatus at supplies. A See ai a ri a aie 160.7 ie 160.5 68.53 68.96 aaa 
aaah pec machinery and equipment, 41-6] 41-8) 41-1] 177-9] 175-2 164-6 74.01 7338 67 68 
adios and radio parts 40-7| 40-2} 41-8] 137-2] 136-3] 134 ; .79| 56, 
BRULOn es pees acs ace Ae, . 57-7 Al ay Salta cal eeeee 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances oe 33.9 40:3 40-4 130.8 137.0 140-4] 62-16] 68.271 86.72 
Riacellaueoe electrical products..................... 42-0} 41-7 157-4 Bee se cal 6.3 a 
INGEN COCH DIG ia enena ic na ee en ee ae 42-7| 42-8)... glans ;: a eae 
5 i : Blatt els neiuesia emteinelsien{sciaittly eae alee 238 onmeee UOT Bl Vie Ol eee 75.84] 76.14)...... 
pega ele ie mineral PLOGUCTS eee ae ee eee 44-1] 43-7] 43-9] 154-1] 152-4] 146-2] 67.96] 66.60] 64.18 
Glawens eee ee Siti see seotns aoe ae 43-0) 44-8) 143-8] 142-9] 136-6] 62.55) 61.45] 61.20 
Products of petroleum and coal............... +8] 41-9] 42-4] 152-4] 149-1] 144-8] 63.70] 62.47] 61.40 
(@hemtcalimnodicts snes: oki, are eeene in ben acumen 4s 40.7 a8 iL? i 153.0 68.78 at 63.19 
ca cette feta siaectaeien lols veiaiesc eens . . : : : : .78| 65.57) 63.19 
oss Beara acenticel preparations........... ai 3 ae i zl ee 129-8} 125-4) 54.47) 53.09] 52.29 
Miscell : essere aloe atte eee serene es ; : -6| 187-2) 185-3) 174-6] 77.31] 75.60] 72.63 
a Le ANCUSETIES Sse een eae 42-2) 41-4) 41-7) 123-2) 123-8! 117-9] 51.99] 51.25 49 16 
Peedi eee anaes 41-8) 41-2) 41-9) 166-3] 164-4] 156-7] 69.51] 67.73] 65.66 
Ce us sation ynn gana ee eee a 40-9] 41-2) 139-6) 189-3] 132-5] 57.65] 56.97] 54.59 
Bere eae sPhiinsa nih gr tual ean tas 43-4} 41-4) 165-9) 165-0] 150-5] 73.33] 71.61] 62.31 
eee eee ge. ond chaoin 2 amet ee ae Re 40-9] 179-7] 178-4] 162-9] 79.25] 77.43] 66.63 
Be wigan diiotcr transportation: "3) 4 5) 42-5) 135-1] 134-8] 125-3] 59.85] 58.64] 53.25 
t TOL tein says 44-5) 44-3) 45-1) 153-7] 152-9] 146-7] 68.40] 67.73 
BSLV ICO me croeaaiatprtert sc © 4/08 zl : £6.16 
Pau: 40-3) 40-4 
oe and restaurants......... 40-4 40-7 408 04 oar 35.8 36.08 3599 3501 
saundries and dry cleani lants..... : ; : i : : i : BOL 
y cleaning plants. .. 40-9} 40-6} 40-7] 85-7} 85-5) 82-5) 35.05] 34.71] 33.58 

















*Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes D.B.S. 



































Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Pebiod Howe, | Average | Average z 
erio ourly eekly verage 
Worked : Average | Consumer 
per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 
Earnings Index Harnings 
ets. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.05.60)... sec n eee 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.............. a 41-5 129-2 53-62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953. . a 41-3 135-8 56-09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140-8 57-16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955 2 ccaecce oecenees 41-0 144-5 59-25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 

Deptemibonwnln bomen eis ches sce. 41-2 143-8 59-25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October LODO A oh inte oc toayereyerate:c 41-5 144-8 60-09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November ol,01955. oi. c.4.<s0-00.5- 41-7 145-4 60-63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
Decemberml 1955.4. com. same cede - 41-6 146-1 60-78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January iL epli95 Gravee che eaveisTerh «nso <7 41-4* 147-5 61:07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
IHG Ponte ated se ODO: cc pearorstese arava) arate 41-2 147-3 60-69 145-5 116-4 125-0 
March DL ODG osc shgoyestenin wee ors 2 41-3 148-5 61-33 147-0 116-4 126-3 
April LO DG ian ciaicke ofeitereate rs tks 41-1 150-5 61-86 148-3 116-6 127-2 
May OD Gin sdm tints cRehiesisess 2 41-4 151-1 62-56 150-0 116-6 128-6 
June De eLODG. cra wadtereiten «00-00: 40-9 151-9 62-13 149-0 117-8 126-5 
July PAL ODG, fot Ren eee ly on scah « 41-2 152-7 62-91 150-8 118-5 127-3 
August Wb MOD Givin akaeate eave ahiletars va 40-8 152-4 62-18 149-1 119-1 125-2 
Sept. (1) DANO care hte ver eunieibrs se 41-0 152-1 62°36 149-5 119- 125-6 








Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Period SSS a ESS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

December ALO Wa ects eereras mare 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 
December iL Ob Us Pemeeee, ately nyt 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,071 208,017 
December Af ROB QSE RE rerpetmentte 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
December Wl hOSS i; ese: sasoaiemn 15, 446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
December DOO 4: rene as ae eee 16, 104 10, 504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
December LSalOS Dine nae earecye wees 26,895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
January DLO SGt ate aa otcats 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February  LO5G whom eearea ete ane 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March TLO56\ renee a. sees 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April DruLO5 Ot seeranereacee ae 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104,745 532,966 
May 1 LOS Goh epee mene ee ale 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June UF Ob Bremer erteh tee ce: 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July Hy LOOG tmrenstce ey taco 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August OD On ereeee eeeatte t er 38,195 19,636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
September LLOQ DO strats ci arse 39,324 22,039 61, 363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October POLOOR sen. eee ees 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157, 201 
November 1, 1956 (?)............. 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
December T LODGE dee eee onee 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 





*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
OCTOBER 31, 1956 (*) 



































(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
Change from 
Industry Male Female Lot —— 
September | October 
28, 1956 31, 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 938 141 1,079 | — 2,002) + 170 
WOPOSUR Wee oleh oie aeis ors Sislnre viele wiuloleiela ch tichoresele t/treraieyele s2isie' 11, 078 14 11,092 + 890 + 1,919 
Mining, 1 es and Oil Wells: a 1,262 46 1,308 | — 101 | + 699 
Steal MURINE ond 5 eiete clas aio ap Sere are 6s ony iareleim dare aces dis 708 16 = 99 ae 462 

Ee ee et ee ence cies osnreynleielerexe\oie;oeie\axeia) ocnveinte,ateve/eaveiewisiele 459 11 470 Ete 9 ae 237 
Ona Meuse NAM IND Ferrera ls. « ors tae ve vale sta,oraro tkeletanete eves cles ese 47 4 51 + 19 + 17 
Quarrying, Clay ead Sand Pits 15 4 19 + 1 + 10 

MP POS POC GAN Ll yelo:siaictarctere ehclere starateishevoyovs. «1 -)eveiarererelovarsharoreidiays earcess 33 ll 44 _ 31 — 27 

NMA INCRE AC HURTLI Ds oot Petete eles ore  taterota cravat re ensyapeyeiarerstonrainin’eofeiele’s 5,532 3,358 8,890 — $3,325 + 1,548 
Foods and Beverages. Reece eretopainn cabot cst ovensYalovsisvared devernreeie 445 365 810] — 805 |} + 262 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 3 23 26) — 3) + 13 

TA EPA LOAWUCES. oso. ciscss wisle etter si wins de teins ewiec'e ste de 40 25 65 + 21 - 4 
Bicathereroducta seve ones sole ciinate a eiclereiscum gene's 116 181 207 | — 132 | + 20 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 284 270 554 — 69} + 256 
Glothing (textile and fur) oi). Ji. ces eiccieyeoiie naelens 276 1,418 1,694 — 558 | + 171 
WWGOCREROGUCEA a etetalelo cleicte ststelesstelaje-einlo. trevor Ne ozejsiele ste ai < 557 103 660 | — 381} + 144 

PPA De me rOCL UCL cop tepntereite eels atataselavalsta/ate sii afara/=/et~icizi=: y= == 195 81 276 - 154} + 87 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 199 99 298 - 134} + 17 
MPOM ANG OUCEL PLTOGUCHS: « cicicletinete ic cisinc tisitleinje eins cance eee 1,063 200 1,263 - 344 + 327 
Mransporbation QugipMenty sy. seh c<nceeweitses ec. can ees 1,183 85 1,268 —- 41 + 297 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............-.+02eeseseees 189 81 270)} — 193 | — 46 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................-- 434 128 562 — 161 _ 117 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products....................--+- 141 31 172} — 89) + 28 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................-.-..-- 44 13 57) — 32] — 5 
DUS MICHIE ro duCteewek care clovsineass sores oy< e leeleratralavareg seneie.s 217 98 315} — 67) + 80 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 146 157 303 _ 141 + 18 
GEMS UU CELIA ayerrare ricer tates vetarate aNetTore oro /esaigca sre c0)ilsaounle every 4,408 123 4,531| — 3,165 | + 1,163 
GAnerallGontractorseerasteiciteipisieloieele pelvis cee oysters 3,195 65 3, 260 — 2,458) + 918 
Special Trade Contractors..........6.eeeee eee c eee ees 1,213 58 1,271 - 707 | + 245 
Transportation, Storage and Comune ae Sec eee s 1,902 391 2,293 | — 427 | + 1,078 
AP ANSPOLLACLON <a foley xls 0 s\e/ele sloiere suelo» 1,560 135 1,695 — 468 + 827 
PGES racecars rararsrar etre terete rosslichoratiP ete tater are 61 22 83 — 62 | + 43 
Communication 281 234 515 + 93 + 208 
Public Utility Operation...........................----55 253 26 279); — 60} + 170 
FP yak OE ye OE ayn a a cours niin obo ape re aaa: nis cecets pibisen > G-ensiighe= 5) aoa 3,344 25939 6,283 — 1,938 = 872 
eacaboresl emmeysee re petieye icin Ch cinrebvenic Aarctshise (ale Gteratslaies-hebe scores 1,061 653 1,714) — + 335 

SELES CELT rsTe ters eae Te ets eaove 15 yeiets- alleys iain Falorvlgs af ialeava|s ales) sys frais 2,283 2,286 4,569 — 1,155 ts 537 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................- 624 832 1,456} — 292 | + 196 
RSG LCT ia sis s nclsleye acta Tela cate votw iwialalalark is/oterninsalaiei y <reiviniess acolo’ 3,384 9,417 12,801 | — 3,284 + 2,666 
Community or Public Service................-++++++0: 486 1,547 2,033 — 291 + 876 
Ova MON t OLVICS sorter enamen i eynninatii lesan Sreletemel: 1, 265 433 1,698} — 6537) + 379 

EC TEALLOU OS OLVECO tetaiet rine a msisrainiciaictefetete terse ye vairintwrerereys t= 249 151 400 | — 60} + 175 
FSIS CL VCO toreitniaimtete slate oteaiete sieveYen ra aleve t/arniclaforn erarace 596 391 987 |} — 288) + 74 
Personals: Sor vi Commer eerste ine ciere cis te sldteie nis entuisvaleroisis ers 788 6,895 7,683 | — 2,108} + 1,162 
GTA TOE racers ig ois alee sree nics on hfe wate tare sie Scie seraore anials 32, 725 17,287 50, 012 — 13,704 + 10,481 


peepee ee 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 1, 1956 () 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) ee ere ae for 
Occupational Group mployment 





Male Female Total Male Female Total 














Professional and managerial workers................ 2,583 902 3,435 2,948 1,245 4,188 
Clerical workerses sy eich cae ence 1,712 4,015 5,727 6,363 20,074 26, 437 
Dales workers emenncscs sian seem aise aoe Meee eer: 1,352 1,543 2,895 2,909 8,117 11,026 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,118 7,685 8, 803 17,104 11,816 28,920 
Beameir ivappee arate pact etree ce een ey eae DLs hpees arclersea ets 21 574 5 579 
Agnoultureanduishinossss eee sees eee eee 1,004 58 1,057 1,162 165 1,327 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..................... 19,443 1,895 21,338 43,020 11,861 54, 881 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)....... 102 28 130 798 852 1,150 
Mextiles; clothing vetoes pee n ene ase eee aaa ae 253 1,438 1,691 1,385 6,756 8,141 
Lumber and lumber products................... 11,017 4 11,021 3,430 115 3,545 
Pulp; paperi(ine, printing) spt. en ae ae 86 11 97 434 324 758 
Leather and leather products.................... 45 70 115 650 851 1,501 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 19 2 21 130 39 169 
Metalworlangss 25508 eee en ae eee 1,238 14 1,252 7,770 716 8,486 
sBilectricalay ec /tnysc ee Ree ae eta: el: 419 33 452 609 717 1,326 
Transportation equipment....................... 15 6 21 609 49 658 
Mining intr. ace nomen ae aint s eee GO} ereenenie 610 383's1 ae ee eae 383 
Constiuctionsesy-emeese teen eden nee eee 22) Ol) eee eee 2,101 8,787 2 8,789 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 1,169 17 1,186 7,100 82 7,182 
Communications and public utility.............. Chih Seiareves ners 61 203 if 204 
sLrade ‘and: servicess esac oe neato. NC 290 202 492 1,511 984 2,495 
Other skilled and semiskilled............ be: 1,744 59 1, 803 7,000 641 7,641 
ING Seen cgonmad concoaoennosuc cen 62 6 68 1,027 225 1,252 
PAD pIentices ane eee atten Saisie ae 212 5 217 1,194 7 1,201 
Unskillediworkerseee sae ee ee ee 4,814 1,061 5, 875 34, 628 11,734 46, 362 
Moodlandtobaccowwes scope en nee 128 228 356 1,352 2,327 3,679 
Lumber & lumber products..................... 457 23 480 3,494 277 3,771 
Metalworking ase /njelncatasiajelehstors ef ane ee ene: 157 46 203 3,724 366 4,090 
Construction Meleis eRe ere eR Tee On Ee 25 Ol aerate 2,267 13,320 3 13,323 
Other unskilled workers........................ 1,805 764 2,569 12,738 8,761 21,499 
GRAND TOTAL......................... 31,997 17,154 49,151 | 108,703 65,017 173,720 





ne eee ee eee eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office Q) pone soins (2) Fa ee 
ont ear on ear 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Newfoundland’. cee eet cas. aeons Eke 626 847 171 4,050 2,870 3,851 
Corner Brook F 11 14 22 990 916 920 
Grand Falls. . # 78 17 3 420 254 369 
SEAT CHEM NN 5 SRE oak PP ocean 537 816 146 2,640 1,700 2,562 
Prince Edward Island.......................22..5. 166 582 306 836 685 1,062 
Gianloutatown eee tee ee ia sek yee ce ccd 112 205 79 594 372 653 
ESIESELINIOE SACO wisthe, SE eSIAT cia. ia gs Syd e hielo, vie.2! hie wwe esas 54 377 227 242 313 409 
NOVA SCOLIA ME ya ee asce airs: care cemimone vous 1,386 1,319 1,331 8,022 7,138 11,008 
Area G rat mg re ne ke ec 19 37 14 306 310 397 
Bridgewater 31 44 29 285 294 339 
Lali Wee ene kes Wet ACT ol 8. 767 768 893 2, 543 2, 535 3, 359 
avers Ra ree PeaI ee ori itcne aren aie On venosici Pine lie Tee Gee lle-ecstelei ace avel] a avers etentia’s 
ie Ce eee eee Sn SRC A Se 184 265 97 483 ATT 575 
BLY CEDOON teeiie ete Netete cree ete res sere esata tel ofege es erese as 171 45 121 190 165 128 
IN ewiGrlasg OW ates cacti amie cele mre aces 92 63 91 962 594 1,604 
Sorin chiles memaetty SEPM EN ah oe. 9 7 3 192 155 408 
Se Cy Ce ees tine soto shee ge cc 34 28 17 1,787 1,714 2, 480 
TONER eee Oe a eee ae, 66 58 55 497 373 700 
RE ONL ene aN 8 ONE teu 13 4 11 592 400 821 
INEWIBFUNIS WICK Honea cee teed etn ornate 1,689 1,836 936 7,494 6,301 8,852 
SAEs eee teen ohn he oor 16 8 6 477 396 524 
Camp bellbomss © se mrayatsteteinicin gis ewivic clersieiery viefesiares & 93 131 28 345 312 481 
tLe COL ee Ee nnn. 40 36 25 328 262 374 
Fredericton 484 364 500 513 503 
FTTAEO MARE eae ements SEMEN ERR 190 Dl 232 245 293 
(Mahone cease acral a aches iaiqenlem scan ines sare 570 305 1,948 1,460 2,312 
Newcastle 20 12 618 580 614 
Saint John 198 138 2,144 1,847 2,675 
St. Stephen 30 12 502 361 582 
Sussex....... 18 20 205 142 214 
Woodstock 151 5 195 183 280 
ee ee ee Ra Gt 19,388 | 16,536 | 49,364 | 43,200 60,490 
Sees re Sar a 41 41 304 281 198 
Bea Harnolseeemreee  eN oL Beeenn 41 97 34 261 222 356 
BS tia icin ge Litre yt eet ecisnictee civ iolors ctelaye siassiere Sears 26 12 9 427 236 248 
GANSANECAliNe ret nmi ore see te cd 436 315 429 445 421 678 
Hand Ta ene aR Re ee te ec 19 11 5 149 94 209 
Soutien ak Man a ies ST. | 669 726 215 560 405 599 
FING TCA Ta eee Ske rss Plone 330 341 146 187 195 223 
aMnond villegeere ek tee ht Lk Ew coec a: 45 65 44 906 835 936 
Rarities eee oh ancien 92 93 81 366 313 560 
OEE ll SM em aoe Sook Seems oder saci 1,490 1,405 700 198 187 144 
Le clas ee ee 55 3 4 2 ic ed 
69 ; ; 
Satis Me pe eiteich dai hea marek weg wesc 195 170 197 | 1,096 | 1,000 1,215 
ce a ae ee mel ail Seine ean emer “a7 
Teche aE RO oe eae net 56 78 28 309 229 248 
| Tie Mellin cite eeroperepeneversteta inva a aloteiepevettto le) =) 0 sete leVeleb=s01«(¢/emi|lase/o\ ue nal 2,523 oe ee oay 
| "132 198 60 915 920 1,289 
125 138 46 278 239 266 
16 3 20 351 311 225 
10 14 68 107 66 104 
483 504 294 155 147 235 
23 10 16 251 178 342 
Hl og) od] ) el 
27 47 41 
6,211 8,362 5,176 17,331 15, 885 24, 259 
i 16 26 9 
Doan SRI NO nn ae On 38 10 525 271 169 173 
Cicbec See a a ae Neo eae teens 917 889 798 5, 488 4,579 6, 827 
ENO nGA es OOM Go a a mete ose Gob tan 301 248 1,691 565 6 
IRivictavluMoup sme ta: Ok Pata ete se ie 3 “fi ey ee 4 
sobenve) ee ear irc atte cen ness ee 8 si} oP ee aeT 794 731 775 
Gia Nonines ee ian Tee. : 11 15 20 230 176 305 
Sisennnatderbellavue st Garis kt nee ae 128 160 99 256 215 52 
SISA cicce We nes cae Laban ence 116 189 53 609 44 643 
ML ercaa eee et ead orca ea eke 116 
Beene AE gaieg stag aoe rmaeren ot a 172 75 025 836 821 
hae eR er Se gig 3c" ake a"? os 85 92 734 739 926 
Ce ee pages piaee so 58 45 40 641 509 625 
Bt. Jérme............ ce ceeeenteeresssters ae a es Pe oe a 
Se ioe aaa CRE RE ee oS 493 479 232 164 110 225 
) ep eee Tae eae 160 8 83 1,387 951 1,589 
Ave e soab 144 255 187| 1,763) 1,456 2/046 
SHarPVOGKC. wc aiid cddares saab ce wee cclwaaa vale oise:ene ‘cs 47 4 776 762 654 
CE ae Ce. 86 35 so| seo | 883 8a7 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 































































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous () pee ee 
ont ‘ear 
Noy. 1, Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 
1956 1956 1956 1955 
Quebec—Con. 
PEO RI VIOLCS toa Ae lk oat Mobis cova 8 SoS 455 1,557 1, 236 2,085 
Vall di Oni as ie-.n eee cnr Se Cee aihe eae 597 650 576 595 
Walleyiieldl< 3h. :- peat: x ae pee en core thee 118 629 586 765 
Victoriavillesc sn iennncesn coi or ne 40 834 643 889 
ON tar steer leone oncteaile Me wofignen Aamo Re ce Oe 16,121 62,322 66,777 71,383 
PATH TION ai ueeneeh Ohmic ee eee 6 96 101 123 
IBEINIOV. sane a. 60 469 711 792 
Belleyilley niko eee 20 498 461 833 
IBFACODTICRe so. eeden. oe Monee ee . 84 286 156 393 
BLAtn pune mace ete ne ae eee : 55 241 252 311 
iBratitlondinetc Ni. fsvicce calc times : 93 2,015 2,191 1,493 
rocky: leer eee a 41 137 129 "215 
Carleton: BIACE datsce eet dcuian eee eee Mi 81 73 109 
Chia titam ects ceo set ac wey eee ens eee 119 1,085 757 1,195 
Copouleeen wr, tay nee ee 8 50 499 "436 
Collingwood: <i atevt merce ee a eee eae 14 303 251 495 
Com wall Pt ytree ee eek oe a eet ee ee ae 174 1,126 1,027 1,183 
Or UH REI e Sone, Pees NPR E ak earl denn aE a 12 252 "327 "434 
Wort Mrances te mek ape te. ee Been eee 55 89 57 157 
Ort VWIae eee ape S eT Ae ee ee em 700 589 608 704 
Galteace tee eh en eetee eect 1 ae ee 111 435 537 430 
Gananoque 5 140 107 136 
Goderich, 36 217 146 267 
Guelphterncasivena cs 122 632 606 800 
Elam ton aes hereon a ee eine eas ree gael 1,102 5,159 5, 456 4,534 
Hawkesbury...... a ere ics Gee 24 9 "210 "286 
Angersollpens ca eee tet ent eae 40 297 192 257 
scipuslksein octren sey ir eee ee een 306 147 115 255 
Gn Ora crete ashe eel eee 136 159 106 241 
Kingston aYa\n'ans e/a’ sib iaoGwla ous seals avecale Puta aeeloc acon eaee 110 625 626 883 
Ec Fs [ean Gl Bier ee ge ee otc 244 319 264 408 
Ki ichenon ys, cic ee ees eee ee 150 562 622 1,017 
(uenming tons senha ies phay, aaed nem eae 19 615 399 "306 
IN Saver Nees cei Sear: eerie ith Ra et 37 233 435 537 
Mite) bconnsmaaor Shee Rabeae ache hacnWintecon ca 47 76 57 145 
TORO tater ee esc ones nett ce EN: See eS 770 2,316 1,936 2,654 
NUiclTAr el eens #1 gee Om tipo Mra 20 "939 "186 "309 
EN am Gees contrat eee eter perky em 12 158 152 253 
ee Pesan atat aanads we eres, orice cere mete 124 303 
OW MOLONUO Teter ve srleaecines weiteetiea ee eee cal/ge 2301 |liine eB BSII| Meme] 30 11 MMmmeCTIRD 7418 SURGE Da ia eee nee 
Niagara si alls'. seer sn eat i oem mn eee tie re Ce Vere 
IN OEEDRB ays, ey, eater pe, whys Gti tel a 73 358 326 "628 
OB levi lle eee arreee ost a ee ry ean mete 339 215 253 169 
DLLs teeny GRR eh ee mae a 23 290 259 472 
Op haw terran ers Nanci oe ee ee 2 ie ae 348 2,062 6,504 6,14 
OMB rete ah eather me 1,248 2,106 | 2/094 "464 
Owen Sovind fis 2th, eel ten ed ia eer "6 "584 "508 3 
PALTV SONG cn ace ee tt a ae eee 58 57 #09 
Pembroke... ... a an 823 
7 195 
177 1,154 1,135 1,454 
11 205 100 209 
ae 717 537 1,101 
Prescott....... 18 rf ig 
Renfrew....... 21 °F He oa 
St. Catharines 134 ue ae a6 
& ae 1,352 1,915 1,993 
ur bOMmaAs. ..cien ae thee 137 
ATLA Ret cit ect ys ee ih, 117 36 278 490 
Sault Ste. Marie Er 520 ae ime aa 
ee 20 543 520 629 
Sioux Lookout...... |. 64 28 228 ae 
Smiths Falls... 5 a 7 oh 
Stratford........ 52 a a ous 
Sturgeon Falls 8 ait ane 288 
Sudbury...... 285 261 x89 689 
BUSOU Salat om Musas acy oe ee 741 ee ce pas 
BG ROnGOn fe ate amb re rr enya Ae 576 450 938 
MITetOnt ar eet ea magesenaa tee ’ 13,392 13,419 16,698 
Walkerton... d Oc, & ae Bes 61 78 305 508 
Wallaceburg. OF AS 12 127 138 227 
Welland... .. eae 107 461 309 053 
te: si A Crates 107 461 399 653 
Windacnien: Bu 804 762 865 
Waatteck: a et 11,353 4,117 
Manitoba........ 3,03 : a a 
Byandod eee ge hoe ieee a sre ana Beira an 75857 6,119 11,120 
Dauphin........ ; ‘ pee OF 496 339 773 
FlinFlon..... ees: a 77 an uié 5) 
Portage la Prairie i > 3 a 158 108 174 
we BA acca he wes kg i ae i ses 
innipeg...... aj , ue ‘ 6 
---1 2,588 6,641 5,307 9,331 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 





























(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
SaskatcMewal.:..peeeeree eas «oon oaks sede 1,653 25739 807 4,029 2,973 5,789 
STOW AO ee niet daieor neohome tak: 105 294 38 111 67 111 
INTQORG, SAW auc cere Nae cers oer tee can de 306 468 126 435 305 619 
North IBattlelordeos hart syscehs toons: 102 172 28 220 211 358 
SCID COND BPE crate ese eC Tapeh neste) ations ct ia 76 179 60 557 405 616 
ROP INAt ees MR ot ARE cscs ones be: 369 643 231 1,059 815 1,691 
Saskatoon Benita one va satel Aes anv wees aie ek 267 472 171 1,037 737 1,384 
iSEvdt th Crmmen terns MMe Ait sce aye Pepe Mevelere.s 6 eces 145 145 62 172 106 221 
WHOVDUBHEREE RE Oot MEN Ry citar sede epics einte 118 73 33 74 36 132 
POLE VOR See eee on EN Mite crake: rome Adentec cing ce 165 293 58 364 291 657 
Alberta Sevens PE ae sR as ta crane tn eters onadete hata usnlttiove-cina code 3,960 6,539 2,749 6,814 4,740 9,307 
PB IAITIMOrewee ae ee eee sth Bete eoeiclne sae 84 112 51 98 107 232 
ORICA eee ee re ee Alban cite te antnae bag iia 976 1,665 868 2,651 1,891 3,487 
Drum hellerwees aoe ee oo Atle sei onan 50 49 19 104 102 145 
LCI ON TON Le artery serene se iares Satori dhsiaisioserte 1,559 2,759 1,361 2,655 1,776 8,634 
Edson. . Raa See OE Gust ele ae eeaveos Sina 737 1,065 64 155 88 139 
Lethbridge fase At cia, x atten ate eke eliotn Sey aah sie-ora eae 292 412 230 468 358 908 
Medicine Elauaey co. - aa nc te MAM Btls cies wave « 137 271 89 385 266 479 
RecUD Gertie reece eis ier pee ede o Alri cients wats ats 125 206 67 298 152 283 
British Columbia SOR eae a eee ND eacieiid SLA Tre Ba eoaNEN enone 2,761 5,123 2,505 225932 16,398 23,473 
LLL Wake Rootes eee OI ho ASC otis aie = 64 106 42 747 417 639 
Courtena years. ote. cates: Rate aati 21 56 15 305 222 301 
Gira DROOL CLS Tene katte. dttodh Sildiiocle « ele 6 50 38 150 120 170 
| Dawson Creek...... ere ie eee ake esis tres 66 182 27 88 39 184 
DwuNGaneeee aa. ENR eee cata hac rats ma. 43, 156 50 875 270 333 
ECRETHLOOpA rey ere eter c;onkt apRe A ortho ore cicia 63 160 84 276 198 321 
Selo wen a eee ee ee cere ari aan ois aucicetepae acalels a 13 40 32 289 155 185 
EGUULIT eGR eet rape RTA ec aaetl ait tera eget cies 99 214 144 164 142 114 
INETSe1 ODE Cry ered ee eae laces tieursBerecs ci amve drnsle dies 11 29 19 477 236 377 
INTO UIAO eR eyo ten ee cavers mT Ne clo chu catty 3-ailnctee 68 52 42 501 455 588 
INGISON Aer ee Denne amare isin Abad anae 34 65 32 236 178 242 
New: Westrimstersa so. cui uae as waste ose sheee 236 864 126 3,180 2,403 3, 066 
POUL CHOME Mere Ne tea lene abit tee Rasecica ems es ze 45 32 244 123 176 
ROT UPA IE ayer eciiac aye eral ie wrenches ne sheers wera ahs 38 104 24 403 226 314 
frince GueOLee. meee. ey er inrne ie cic ane te senotaras vezi 327 78 764 378 787 
IBTInceELUpene cee nets cen ene Ne ceca cane OF 93 123 40 596 229 572 
rInce LOM Meee tee ey ee cele aroha secs Abertiarerat’ ui 15 5 73 54 80 
pi railsmyacten 2 Res CARRS tis ae etate a erte ai 6 23 39 243 181 297 
VAN COUVelert ne cee imac Laie ceeMitis/crattereletare gute 1,361 2,416 1,318 11,235 8,517 12,086 
BMGT OMe eee aos sernar1o mvciecretiesaietaorah athe barsieticiorese' 2 23 71 56 280 177 286 
Victoria... .. SE ee oid tree. aint tedhe cate tes 282 435 234 2,186 1,603 2,068 
Wiaatehorseaseanrtctdies sa ccw'noan soswtete aaeeele news 33 90 28 120 75 287 
CAM AGA mere A he) ate co conctenas ate dijaaitlnn unas 49,151 62,553 38,933 173,720 | 157,201 206,335 
IVE A Corepenatir ese ere ree teva GiLicieiti fave Mosinee 31,997 40,726 24, 268 108, 703 97,699 136, 620 
Grn alae em dses Nepaemy sts cae nratels co srevere sasoetues aie/ade cdi die 17,154 21, 827 14, 665 65,017 59,502 69,715 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





TABLE D-5._PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 








SS 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacifie 


Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 

5 45: A ee Ce 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 | 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
1952. Se a oS 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 | 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684] 207,569} 115,870 
TORSION Meo ceca cuioes 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239] 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670] 112,271 
1954...) 9613588 | 545,452 | 316,136 | 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 | 181,685 
LORS RE cross as “""""""! 953576 | 642,726 | 310,850] 67,619 | 222,370} 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
1955 (10 months)..............| 808,030 | 542,740 | 265,290} 56,508 | 188,796 | 287,721 | 151,034 | 123,971 
1956 (10 months).............. 906,619 | 653,776 | 252,843] 59,164] 218,842] 327,513 | 181,278] 119,822 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


OCTOBER 1956 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






















Estimated 
Number 
Average * 
: Number of Comutenciie Weeks Paidt prague oe 
Province Beneficiaries | poSfet and (Disability Days Paid 
Per Week* R aes eal in Brackets) ay 
Ga oes 
thousands) TS 
INewfoundland)....: sae seseaucean crete aae eerie 2-1 941 9,033 (383) 171,691 
Prince Edward Island. “4 177 1,908 (94) 31,739 
Nova Scotia,......... 53 2,738 23,360 (2,270) 421,198 
New Brunswic 4-3 2,183 18, 836 (1,924) 354,705 
Quebec seme ieee on ieee aise nee ine ene 28-4 15,307 125,005 (26, 400) 2,276,217 
Ontariovseea cece no horn eee 39-2 20,770 172,575 (20,338) 8,514,742 
Manito bar #ictette< cisrcts Seperate e sicteti eis seine ois acres 3-7 1,413 16,398 (2,419) 293, 239 
Saskatchewansiccacce a cienonce eats 1-7 614 7,508 (909 ) 132, 905 
Albertalnen voces ssteteneacaeaciamnes in nahn hee 2-4 1,153 10,270 (1,198) 194,076 
iBritishi@ olumbiasenac cent erniee ntereeaee teen 8-0 4,827 35,314 (5,351) 675, 592 
Total, Canada, October, 1956............. 95-5 50,123 420, 207 (61,286) 8,066, 104 
Total, Canada, September, 1956.......... 99-1 40,640 376, 561 (57, 426) 7,087,703 
Total, Canada, October, 1955............. 111-1 54,981 280, 834 (55,127)t| 7,535,340 


EEE 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ““days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


t Weeks paid, unemployment after, and not including, October 1. 
numbered 944,389. 
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Days paid, unemployment to October 1 inclusive 














TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE 
“LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY 
DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER 31, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SSS ——oooanamaMssSqezaqaosw{wws>woa< SS ——oa—=—asasaaoooOooo 





E Duration on the Register (weeks) October 
Province and Sex 31, 1955 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 | Over 20} Total 
CANAD Amro: 139,377) 40,535} 13,408] 17,895] 20,142} 13,361 8, 871 6,403} 18,762 163,100 


88,259} 29,284) 8,861] 11,616] 11,998} 7,965] 4,375} 3,216] 10,944] 109,132 
51,118) 11,251) 4,547| 6,279] 8,144] 5,396] 4,496] 3,187] 7,818 53,968 








3,920} 1,206 628 476 500 389 222 177 422 3,343 
3,495) 1,138 594 419 440 232 186 147 339 3,021 
36 


425 68 34 57 60 57 30 83 322 
586 157 63 77 85 51 33 42 78 618 
384 129 41 52 51 26 15 26 44 445 
202 28 22 25 34 25 18 16 34 173 


8,323] 2,002 823) 1,182) 1,297 743 535 455} 1,286 9,877 
6,605) 1,651 677 973 973 574 403 340) 1,014 8, 238 
1,718 351 146 209 324 169 132 115 272 1,639 


7,244) 1,958 734| 1,001} 1,045 678 516 374 943 7,591 
5,194) 1,493 540 751 771 442 319 254 624 5,743 
2,050 460 194 250 274 236 197 120 319 1,848 


42,901} 12,096} 4,742) 5,967) 6,214) 3,600) 2,688] 2,036] 5,558 51,287 
25,468) 8,604) 3,006} 3,812} 3,520) 1,772) 1,125 825) 2,804 32,812 
17,433} 3,492) 1,736] 2,155) 2,694) 1,828) 1,563) 1,211] 2,754 18,475 


48,428) 12,962} 3,721} 5,763} 7,494] 6,141] 3,235] 2,316] 6,796 56, 362 
30,242] 8,935] 2,295} 3,620) 4,530) 4,047) 1,585) 1,186) 4,044 36,905 
18,186) 4,027) 1,426) 2,148) 2,964) 2,004) 1,650) 1,130) 2,752 19, 457 


5,645} 1,902 357 591 732 449 362 252) 1,000 7,818 
3,001} 1,176 203 309 312 188 144 108 561 4, 666 
2,644 726 154 282 420 261 218 144 439 3,152 


2,330 479 287 276 353 212 171 116 436 3,813 








1,238 344 180 140 147 95 64 46 232 2,510 

1,092 145 107 136 206 117 107 70 204 1,303 

Alberta tater ce is:e.sis 4,242) 1,426 428 547 591 311 222 155 562 6, 237 
” 2,517 981 258 279 297 159 118 80 345 4,146 

Meters 1,725 445 170 268 294 152 104 75 217 2,091 

British Columbia...... ate 15,758] 6,352) 1,625] 2,015) 1,831 887 887 480} 1,681 16, 154 
Male icaemasemeccaces ee 10,115] 4,843] 1,067) 1,261 957 430 416 204 937 10, 646 
EMAC rcrereisicleleinis/aie ss 5,643] 1,509 558 754 874 457 471 276 744 5,508 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims oe at Local 





Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 


Entitled 8 








ffices 
Province Total 
Total* Initial | Renewal eee 
oO 

Ne wioundlandiancatictercaecsaron caren reae 2,361 1,770 591 1,707 
Prince Edward Island: ....222<...<-ces.- 349 250 99 263 
WIN svi COL LA alateyotarrte © spa essere A cieere prs 4,598 2,856 1,742 4,419 
IN GW Bruns wicks cies: ielesie a acicloepncers 3,999 2,632 1,367 3,587 
Quebec; pena tenance cal Lys. dec acer 27,151 17,736 9,415 25,489 
OMGATIONsparrarele brs seathers dere, Aeros aco 30, 135 17,974 12,161 32,654 
Manitobarcecce ese eed taeere eos 3,101 25201 870 2,723 
Saskatchewansntacasl-ciies vesmdecemenniie: 1,329 1,018 311 1,046 
AND erty. retactelne te oine-d ale acko oars: 2,674 1,886 788 2,098 
British Columbiasee ae. eter see 12, 232 8,334 3,898 9,972 
Total, Canada, October, 1956..... 87,929 56, 687 31, 242 83,908 

Total, Canada, September, 1956. . 65,007 42,270 22,737 63, 460 

Total, Canada, October, 1955..... 94,744 57,307 37, 437 90,778 


to to Pending 
Benefit | ponefit 

1,125 582 1,035 
185 78 124 
3,189 1, 230 1,079 
2,553 1,034 1,074 
19,007 6, 432 6,750 
25, 529 7,125 6,370 
2,002 721 638 
669 337 439 
1,428 670 922 
6,906 3,066 3,792 


62,593 21,315 22,223 


47,395 


16,065 18, 202 








*In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,125. 


{In addition, 16,101 revised claims were disposed of. 


62, 600 28,178 24, 082 


appeals by claimants. There were 1,900 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Of these, 1,231 were special requests not granted and 986 were 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Beginning of Month: Total Employed Claimants* 

UD OD SSED LEXI Ors emrerietar iieicia tec onus eieielc, ot eee ta 3,456, 000 3,303, 200 152,800 
October..... Res eos h ba a stiosdactetts 21ers ec eee 3, 457,000 3,311, 600 145, 400 
November..... 3,469, 000 3,305,900 163, 100 
December... 3,517,000 3,297, 200 219, 800 

1956—January..... 3,600, 000 3,211,900 388, 100t 
GD URAL ee arse aeres ls emai -rs eden 4c oe SO 3,613,000 3,136, 100 476, 900 
March.... 3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 000 
ADL enya 3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 100+ 
WHER 8 oc0igo Gee Se SOP P RI et 3,502,000 3,209,900 292, 100 
June 3,519, 000 3,330, 100 188, 900 
July...... 3,601,000 3,465, 000 136, 000 
August..... 3,644,000 3,505, 500 188, 500 
BeUtoi eee meet dictos svn... Mitty .fetcs bake eee a Not available | Not available | Not available 








* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live fi 
; e y g i 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants 


t Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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le last working day of preceding month. The series 
(ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Other 
. Household | Commodi- 

AF Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation pera 

Services 
DEORE arte ein ae cisa teietis eae ws detinere 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
L950 eat er ehiesbisiles aaicee esac dere 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951 Years ee. oat sot aie whee oasis 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
DD a CRT ce erce nea echoes widens ava 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
LOSS W CBP ia atic. crate a signe aarti ies 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
TOSS — Jan aryi ie cars eiste tethers wieveichsioveve sigiele'e 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
EO DTUBT VER gee ork ea eth ads ncen.oigis 3% 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118:3 
ANCHE eRe hes ined enin Beole 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
PATI er eae cn hares aaa ilar Sk. 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-1 
Ma een ec a Mont bhends be 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
RGN RE eRe Bes. Sei o8 ora scr 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
Tule ae EA Oke eke es adh 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
ANI SUSU aerate cena os siento osaye 63 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
Beptembert ar. sa koteidecinss sees 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
October eerie omnes ee 116-9 118-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INOWeMd Deis eetecectart egies eveic.e st ces 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
Decembersien. coker evor cc gk 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
TOD JAMUARYV Ans citoss e cM e otek ce Hales 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
BD LUALY artistes «thats checcdyyects's > 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
March adie. Ae din does ees ee 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 

: “9 ; 
“1 
“6 





TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



























Total Other 

‘a House- Com- 
—— Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
1 TRING Cees <tiete ss oinie. 104-6 106-9 107-0 102-9 110-1 100-2 105-9 115-7 
Bip eons Sas Rares kas 114-9 117-7 118-0 111-8 127-1 115-4 121-7 121-6 
Balm GM Ta, aerate racielsariecnio.s 117-6 120-0 120-4 115-4 130-6 116-8 118-8 126-5 
IME ONErOAISMER Ge elas vei sae es 117-1 119-9 120-9 120-9 138-3 106-8 115-3 122°8 
ORCA Waa oa re maties, eestetnisi0o% 117-7 120-9 121-5 117-0 140-4 111-6 115-9 125-8 
Toronto... 119-0 122-5 123-1 117-5 149-2 111-2 118-2 123°8 
WAnDIPe 2s oh vis sie ake 116-9 118-1 118-4 114-9 128-4 113-7 114-1 122-1 
Saskatoon—Regina. . ais 115-6 117-2 117-2 116-6 118-1 115-0 117-7 117-8 
Edmonton—Calgary fe 115-1 117-5 117-7 115-3 121-2 113-4 118-4 121-3 
Vancouver............. me 118-6 121-2 121-5 118-4 129-3 112. 128-1 122+9 
ee nn nn en EEE Ene 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 
1955, 1956 


























wand Logkeuts. \ga qetaecieed: 22 MMe entice 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In On) 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence} working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
Janlianynemperrss cit cree at a scare eee 13} ie 17,335¢/ 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
Mle Druaryevrosy- ciety cise eer erancere arenes 12 22 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 0-27 
IManchomeprencicsene sk serait ee 12 22 2,324 3, 248 16,875 0-02 
PADI lepeer ee eee el con tele mete Giese 14 20 2,500 2,772 10, 050 0-01 
Vance a are tetas coronas sine leeanierers 29 33 16,420 17,855 | 136,510 0-16 
JUNG Mere eat nr re cca eae 23 36 9,576 16,815 Cnt 0-09 
DULY error anit rebar cia.e aeeeler terse more 32 39 8, 260 9,193 57,820 0-07 
PAUISUIS Germs ar mere [rae raion nC TART: 32 52 9, 387 13, 463 87,710 0-10 
Dente berate ir i eee ance 24 48 9, 631 14, 069 111,200 0-13 
October, semen  Aotceeeoerc: 10 40 6, 867 15,315 | 133,870 0-15 
ING Vem eran eee here ee eee 17 36 1,940 4,241 40,860 0-05 
Cumulative....00..000..... 218 88, 124 1,245,805 0-13 
1955 
Tar y are eae etree my | lee ee 18t 18| 12,179t] 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
IG DIUAL ytrpen cs oT Tee 5 ~ 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Marc bir waite. tetaiici retictre slate eke 7 13 1,778 2,297 15,752 0-02 
BACT ae enn VAR ore Sate sacs eave ore psy does 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0-03 
Mieivemeeee seecrent nc ween ne a ieee ee 9 17 2,237 3, 200 40,500 0-05 
LNG warden Ete ciee ate nN ee 24 32 5,216 6,730 47,510 0-05 
Seer eri Pec aera sates cece 19 33 7,869 10, 924 95,975 0-11 
EAN at aM cI eens can eee 15 26 2,501 6,449 | 92, 225 0-11 
Septem Der meme eeera sta ber haen nis 17 34 18, 583 23,176 | 214,090 0-24 
October teceumeat i s0%.25. cn ond ects. 12 24 4,578 23,587 | 384,190 0-44 
November satin creaen ee kc ie. 13 27 1,803 21,581 | 379,725 0-43 
Grrmulaiivertera Shae! 2) means 58,011 1,534,990 0-16 


* 


Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 


condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 


is maintained in the Department and these figures are given inthe annualreview. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 


to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short peri i i i 
\ L { eriod of 
until some time after its commencement. waite cng hold ANA 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (1) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved Time 


Workers | Working 
Days 








Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Humberstone, Ont. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 

Cigar and cigarette 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 
L’Assomption, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton, jute and paper 
bag factory workers, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Montmagny, Que. 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Ste. Rose, Que. 


Carpet factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 

St. Jerome, Que. 











185 370 
211 4,400 

75 1,850 

26 100 
353 1,000 
218 3,400 

(°) 

552 12,000 





Aug. 


Oct. 


Sep. 


July 


July 


Aug. 


Aug. 


8 


19 


At 


30 


14 


23 


28 





For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, time- 
and-one-half for Saturday 
work and improved welfare 
plan, following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
November 2; conciliation; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, pending reference to 
arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and fringe 
benefits, following concilia- 
tion; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages in textile 
department to parity with 
paper department, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
6; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, adjust- 
ment of job classifications 
and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded November 
5; conciliation; compromise. 


Protesting elimination of pro- 
duction bonus; later informa- 
tion indicates concluded 
August 25; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 45 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
22: conciliation; compromise, 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (!)—Continued 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


| Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time 


Working 
Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Planing mill workers, 
Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead, 
Blueridge, Alta. 


Metal Products— 
Hydraulic equipment 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electro-plating factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal pad factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Furnace factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Resin and plastic 
factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 


Que. 


Concrete block and 
sewer pipe factory 
workers, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


TRADE— 

Soft drink route 
salesmen and 
warehouse workers, 

Hamilton, Ont. 
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(*) 
1 78 
1 30 
1 22 
1 19 
1 180 
(®) 
1 274 
1 10 
1 11 











1,090 


500 


400 


400 


360 


1,900 


200 


200 





Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


July 


14 


21 


23 


12 


24 


10 


24 








For a union agreement provid- 


ing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 54 to 48 
per week with same take- 
home pay and union security, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
November 16; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 


missal of workers, following 
decertification of union; dis- 
pute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 


missal of workers; dispute 
still in existence but em- 
ployment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


For union recognition, following 


reference to conciliation 
board; dispute still in exist- 
ence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of November; in- 
definite. 


Protesting alleged speed-up and 


reduced earnings; concluded 
November 2; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 42 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
job reclassification and fringe 
benefits; concluded Novem- 


ber 9; conciliation board; 
compromise. 
For union recognition and 


agreement; partial return of 
workers; dispute still in ex- 
istence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of November; in- 
definite, 


For a union agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
following conciliation; dis- 
pute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (!)—Continued 











Number Involved Time 


Grey eS SE Tosa er 

ccupation, Estab- Man- ate ‘aedeinerad 

Locality lish- Workers | Working Began articulars (?) 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956—Concluded 


Butchers, GLP Wevacevarchon o-Ps ataeressreeste Sep. 8 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 

Joliette, Que. missal of a union officer; 
later information indicates 
concluded October 4; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Builders supplies 1 8 190 | Sep. 8 |For a union agreement pro- 
jobbers, viding for increased wages, 
Jasper Place, Alta. non-wage benefits and union 


security, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 





cluded. 

Department store i 30 780 | Sep. 22 |For implementation of award 
clerks, of conciliation board for in- 
Sudbury, Ont. creased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; un- 

concluded. 
Tire and rubber goods 1 10 220 | Oct. 25 |For anew agreement providing 
warehousemen, for increased wages, following 
Vancouver, B.C. reference to conciliation 


board; unconcluded. 











SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, il 9 200 | July 27 |For union recognition and agree- 
Leamington, Ont. ment, following conciliation; 
dispute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956 
Mrnine— (8) 
Coal miners, 1 29 30 |Nov. 1 |Dispute over misplacement of 





Thorburn, N.S. tools; concluded November 
4; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Coal miners, 1 49 95 | Noy. 19 |Alleged poor ventilation; con- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. cluded November 20; return 
of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Coal miners, 8 913 4,565 | Nov. 26 |For a greater increase in wages 
Drumheller and East than recommended by arbit- 
Coulee, Alta. ration board in new agree- 


ment under negotiations; 
concluded November 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 





MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— , el 
Bakery workers, 1 20 40 | Nov. 14 |Foraunionagreement prov iding 
Shawinigan Falls, for increased wages and com- 
Que. mission, time-and-one-half 


for overtime and _ other 
changes; concluded Novem- 
ber 15; return of workers 
pending reference to concilia- 
tion board; indefinite. 











Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

















Sportswear factory di 65 615 | Nov. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increase in cost-of-living 
Toronto, Ont. bonus; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (‘)—Continued 








Number Involved Time 


Industry, ——_—_____——| Loss in ‘ 
Occupation, Estab- Man- oe Bue Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working s 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956—Continued 


Printing and Publishing— & 
Bookbinders, 1 39 500 | Nov. 14 |For a new agreement providing 


Oshawa, Ont. for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 40 to 373 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
union shop and extension of 
vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 


unconcluded. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 8 85 | Nov. 14 | Protesting new method of cal- 
L’Isletville, Que. culating bonus; concluded 


November 26; result not 
reported; indefinite. 


Metal name plate 1 126 900 | Nov. 22 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, viding for increased wages, 
Midland, Ont. reduced hours from 423 to 40 


per week with same take- 
home pay, closed shop and 
check-off, following reference 
to conciliation board: uncon- 








cluded. 
Steel foundry workers, 1 230 1,150 | Nov. 26 |For replacement of a foreman; 
Sorel, Que. concluded November 30; 


return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 





Wire factory workers, 1 75 130 | Nov. 29 |Protesting new incentive bonus; 

Hamilton, Ont. concluded November 30; 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 163 1,465 | Nov. 8 |For anew agreement providing 
Kingston, Ont. for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
20; negotiations; compromise 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 





Fertilizer factory 1 6 90 | Nov. 12 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, follow- 
New Toronto, Ont. ing reference to conciliation 


board; unconcluded. 


Miscellaneous Products— 











Frozen food factory 1 50 1,200 | Noy. 2 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 
workers, _ missal of two workers pend- 
Laprairie, Que. ing union certification; |un- 
concluded. 
po tberedic appliance 1 19 120 | Nov. 23 |Fora new agreement providing 
actory workers, for increased wages; uncon- 
Windsor, Ont. cluded. 
ConstrucTIon— 
Buildings and Structures— 
See oan and 18 50 100 | Nov. 8 |For payment of wage rate pro- 
ae Ta! Nfld vided for in agreement signed 
. John’s, ; June 29, 1956; concluded 
November 9; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 ()—Conceluded 
ea ee ee eee eee 


Number Involved Time 
Industry, ———————— Loss in 
Occupation, Estab- Man- e ate Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- | Workers | Working eaam 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956—Concluded 


Oe} 

Carpenters, 2 40 160 | Nov. 5 |For a union agreement pro- 

St. Margarets, N.B. viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 54 to 44 
per week and time-and-one- 
half for overtime; concluded 
November 8; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 7 58 55 | Nov. 5 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 


helpers and service 
station employees, 
Amherst, N.S. 


missal of a mechanic; con- 
cluded November 5; return 
of workers; in favour of em- 





ployers. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to and appreciable extent. 

(8) 167 indirectly affected; (4) 56 indirectly affected; (°) 54 indirectly affected; (®) 400 indirectly 
affected; (7) 150 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1956 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘Fatal 




















Nore: 
i Industrial Accidents in Canada’”’. 
a| a 2 
a 3a 
a| i q§ > dg 
5 ‘8 aS 
sl es | Ep (os) os 
4/48 S 8 os 
© 0 6 Sys! aris ® 
y " 5 |-5 om Siete 
5 a/a/2|/8/8fe] £29 a 
2 a0 ao s 2 g oma Do g Hy 
a/a| 2] 21/2] Blece! egal. 8/4] = 
g/ 8) a12| a] 2] Boe | 2821/8) 21 E18] & 
a arg ft aed a 23 5 a qi 
a/S/H/S(/S\|S|HEs|dao|Glale15] a 
Soriking A galnstior Stepping On Olojectss aerate sere «|e ercee |seele efter se | eee | eeeeetleretaletreeeee create ence staat ae 
Diniicleiby7setent toate aeee nore ae eee 6] 23). 21; 8) 365 3 Ot oer eee, 1 106 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc......... 1 Ay 4 1 Blasts I esl mike area a 

(b) "Moyang wvehicles),.nesia.ctiea cece eee Bit Seas 5 Oh 2 Dic terol acts 1 30 

(G)iOtherobyectsan ss eerenacn concen en 2| 22 12} 5] 20 1 ‘3 (fasta accent eee 65 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehi- 

CLES SiC San mem eerie Ca Ee 0) asl acd [eric 4 4 ects ete eka eeer |e 14 
Collision, Derailments, Wrecks, etc........... 11 6 1 3 bt 25 1 41 Duy pail ee 98 
Halisiandi Slips. ane sec teeete ecommerce 3} 8] | BSG} s16 2 Oca 3 58 

(a) Falls on same level................... sain all! Svacazall ey syarell suasecall leboyete f aroters | sree cecstafern | eae reure te] ieeeta tee rete | bere ara ane er 

(b) Falls to different levels............... 3 8 3 5 6] 16 2 1092 3 58 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and 

ES DLOSIONB Eee eee eter ace oe 3 ics 4 5 Be ameinare He nil ieee 2 22 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc....|....].... 2] 6 Witeaeorice Uae lonrenle tam 10 
ib cebric © uments epee eee eee ae AL tera | 1 4, 8 3 3 i 2]. 23 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases........ 2 1}. 2) 42 LNs eae operas 4, 2 1]. 15 
Miscellaneous Accidents......--.0.c2neneoese: Ba terete roel (eietern| loti ID ccey shi ree sol hee eereeey eeete te | ees Wee 2 

Total, Third Quarter—1956.......... 31} 39} 4! 38) 40) 95 9 (2H MOVR ee) AOloe *348 
Total, Third Quarter—1955.......... 36; 49} 14] 52) 63) 89 10 55} 16 1} 21 406 





TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS 








OF 


INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1956 

















Be 
=| 3 
a a 
ANSrICUUGUNO ne sy ats cine ss . 31 
Logging Me cine recr Settee: 39 
Fishing and Trapping... 1 4 
Mining and Quarrying... 38 
Manufacturing............. ; 40 
Constructions ssyse eee eee enn 95 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production and Supply... 9 
Transportation, Storage and Communications. .__ 1 72 
PULA oer Rem e: Suce LL 10 
quence. SNS ISIEL WA eee Riess ns wg a are use oie wale ge wa Fa die vip leiv eeigieca ning aiaile recall ee cud| Merah teeta] (ie mr anata | in] jaan | 
Service....... wales 10 
Tiiedied CE a eee 2 
Total. . 3} 1) «9 ~—8]-s«5 1] 113] 16] 17] 36] 92) 21 348 








* Of this total 263 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 85 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


CURRENT 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
a_i SSS SS SAS 


Current Manpower Situation 


MPLOYMENT dropped sharply in January as a result of the usual 
slackening in retail trade and in construction and other outdoor 
activities. In non-agricultural industries, the decline was greater than 
it has been for some years. Consequently, unemployment increased more 
rapidly than usual, rising above the year-earlier total for the first time 





in almost two years. 


At January 19, 1957, persons with jobs were estimated at 5,393,000, 
some 162,000 fewer than in mid-December, but 162,000 more than a year 


earlier. Non-farm 


but was still 179,000 higher than 
in January 1956. Persons without 
jobs and seeking work rose to an 
estimated 303,000, some 17,000 
more than a year earlier. Regis- 
trations for employment at NES 
offices were also higher than in 
January 1956. 


The increase in unemploy- 
ment came primarily from such 
seasonal industries as trade, con- 
struction, lumbering and logging, 
and transportation. Heavy layoffs 
are usual in these industries at 
this time of year but this January 
they were heavier than they have 
been for several years, particularly 
in construction and logging. At the 
end of January, the number of 
construction workers registered at 
National Employment Service of- 
fices was almost 26,000 higher 
than last year, and that of lumbering 
and logging workers almost 10,000 
higher. 


A Monthly 





employment decreased by an 


Labour 


estimated 153,00 
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In manufacturing generally, employment appeared to be about the 
same, or perhaps slightly higher, than last year. In December 1956, it 
was 3 per cent higher than a year earlier and in most industries the 
January layoffs did not appear to be greater than usual. ‘here were, of 
course, some exceptions, the most notable being lumber manufacturing, 
which was hit by reductions in both export demand and domestic house- 
building. Layoffs in other construction materia] industries, in textiles 
and in some durable consumer goods manufacturing firms were also 
somewhat heavier than in past years. In addition, numerous layoffs were 
reported in the motor vehicles industry but, by and large, these were 
temporary, caused by either the CPR railway strike or by an adjustment 
to production schedules. 


Construction in 1956 and 1957 


Recently published estimates of private and public investment 
throw a great deal of light on developments in the construction industry 
during the past year. The figures show that total investment expenditures 
in 1956 were $7.9 billions, of which $5.3 billions were spent on con- 
struction. This accounted for close to 18 per cent of total national 
expenditures and represented an increase of 23 per cent over expend- 
itures for construction in 1955. Forty-one per cent of the increase in 
construction expenditures during 1956 was in utilities, much of it in such 
well known projects as the Trans-Canada and West Coast Transmission 
pipelines, the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power project and many other 
hydro-electric power projects. 


The second largest part of the increase occurred in government 
expenditures, which rose by $187 million, or 24 per cent. In this cate- 
gory, highway construction showed the greatest rise, accounting for 
more than one-third the total increase. The remainder was fairly well 
distributed over the various items of government construction. 


Increases in most other sectors of the economy were relatively 
modest, though in some instances large in relation to the size of the 
industry concerned. In mining, for example, construction outlays rose 
by almost 50 per cent and total investment by 60 per cent. Expenditures 
in manufacturing rose by nearly 40 per cent. Another fast-growing sector 
was commercial services, where construction expenditures, though 
amounting to only $20 million, were 60 per cent higher in 1956 than in 
1955. 


Housing outlays for 1956 were 5 per cent higher than in 1955, al- 
though it was evident early in the year that this part of the construction 
industry had reached a plateau. The volume of work was maintained at a 
high level throughout the summer and early fall but this was because the 
high rate of housing completions was offsetting the falling rate of housing 
starts. By the end of the year, the number of units under construction 
was about 18 per cent lower than a year before and housing starts were 
one-third lower. The new estimates show that housing outlays in 1957 
are expected to be about 18 per cent lower than in 1956. 


The ambitious investment plans of 1956 required large amounts of 
additional men and materials, and despite record expansion in many 
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supplying industries the program was in some instances hampered by these 
physical limitations. Some of the larger dimensions of structural steel 
were in short supply during most of the year and in some areas projects 
were held up by delays in the delivery of cement. 


Construction Employment in 1956 


At the height of the season in 1956, construction employment was 
close to 20 per cent higher than a year earlier, The average for the year 
was 13 per cent higher than in 1955 and 7 per cent higher than in 1952, 
the previous peak in the industry. The heavy demand for labour attracted 
a substantial number of new entrants to the labour force and a large 
number of workers from other industries. In agriculture particularly, 
severe shortages of labour in most regions this summer were largely 
attributable to the competing demands of construction contractors. The 
workers available from these sources, however, were largely unskilled. 
It was more difficult to expand the supply of skilled workers and in 
every region there were moderate to severe shortages throughout the 
season of carpenters, bricklayers, cement finishers, plumbers, struc- 
tural steel workers and heavy equipment operators. 


The heavy transfer of manpower into construction was at least 
partly stimulated by the relatively high wage scale and, in many out- 
lying projects, the additional earnings from overtime work. Average 
weekly wages in construction in 1956 rose 10 per cent to $68.60, a 
considerably larger increase than in other industries. During the year, 
construction wages moved from fourth place (behind mining, transportation 
and manufacturing) to second place. 


In the last half of 1956, there were signs of slackening in the in- 
dustry. Employment fell off somewhat more than usual, although the 
year-to-year margin was still about 5 per cent at the end of the year. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
1955 -— 1956 — 1957 


Millions of dollars Millions of dollars 
2,000 concen treme = 2,000 


Total Expenditures 
OS crmnsssdenaseseseeensstces $5,586,000, 000 


$5,283,000,000 = 


$4,314,000,000 = 


WW 


WN 


Z 


Utilities Housing Government Manufacturing Mining 
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Actual expenditures for 1955, preliminary actual for 1956 and intentions in 1957. 
Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Ilowever, unemployment in the industry was significantly higher than 
last year. For example, from a low point in October until the end ot 
January, the number of construction workers registered with the NES 
increased by 147,000; the corresponding figure for the year before was 
only 125,000. One general reason for this increase is simply that employ- 
ment in this highly seasonal industry reached a record peak in the summer 
of 1956. It was to be expected, therefore, that winter unemployment 
would also be higher than in previous years. The decline in housing 
construction is, of course, another important element, the effects of 
which are noticeable in most urban centres. A third factor of considerable 
importance in some areas is that logging and lumbering have been less 
active than last year. Consequently, job opportunities were fewer for 
construction workers accustomed to shift into such work during the 
winter. 
Prospects for 1957 

The results of the investment survey indicate that prospects for 
the coming construction season are good. The estimate of construction 
expenditures for 1957 is $5.6 billion, 6 per cent higher than the actual 
expenditures for 1956. This is a very modest rise when compared with 
last year’s gain, largely because of the decline in anticipated expend- 
itures on housing. It still represents a substantial volume of work, how- 
ever, and if it were not for last year’s record there might be some doubt 
about the industry’s ability to accomplish it. 


The increasing importance of utilities in the total investment picture 
is a notable feature of the intentions reported (see accompanying chart), 
Last year, utilities accounted for two-fifths of the increase in construc- 
tion expenditures. This year the expected increase in utilities is $417 
millions, whereas, because of the decline in housing, the increase in 
the total construction program is only $303 millions. Two-thirds of this 
increase in the utilities sector results from the expansion of pipelines 
and power developments. Proportionally, investment in utility construc- 
tion has risen from 15 per cent of total construction expenditures in 1954 
to 26 per cent in 1957, 


A high rate of expansion is expected to continue in some other 
sectors. Outlays on trade facilities show a rise of 29 per cent, and 
proposed construction in the finance and commercial sectors is up more 
than 20 per cent. Expenditures in mining and manufacturing are expected 
to be moderately lower than last year, although both are well above the 
totals for previous years, 


The probable impact of these changes on employment and unemploy- 
ment in the industry are, of course, difficult to assess, The increase 
in heavy engineering construction will mean more employment in out- 
lying areas and a continued shortage of such skilled tradesmen as 
heavy equipment operators and structural steel workers. On the other 
hand, a drop in housing will mean less employment for other tradesmen 
and unskilled workers in urban centres. Most workers unable to find 
jobs in house-building will undoubtedly be qualified to take jobs in 
other kinds of construction. It may be, however, that the remote lo- 
cation of many of these projects will make it difficult for many to trans- 
fer into such jobs. It is quite possible, therefore, that requirements for 
construction labour and the available supply will be more unevenly 
distributed than usual this summer, 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 11, 1957) 










Percentage Change 
From 














Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous 
Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................. Jan. 19 5,696,000 | — 0.8 + 3.2 
Wotalipersons with jODsicrsss.cccceccs.seasec Jan. 19 5,393,000 | — 2.9 + 3.1 
At work 35 hours or more.........2.2.0.e02+ 19 4,831,000 | — 4.6 cheno ark, 
At work less than 35 hours 19 417,000 | +11.8 + 4.6 
With jobs but not at work........seceseseee 19 145,000 | +19.8 —10.5 
With jobs but on short time............-.-. Jan. 19 43,000 | +48.3 Tate 
With jobs but laid off full week......... Jan. 19 22,000 0.0 —15.4 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Jan. 19 303,000 | +62.9 + 5.9 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... Jan. 19 671,000 | — 1.3 — 2.5 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... Jan. 19 4,722,000 | — 3.1 + 3.9 
Motalanaid workerst-tss2e-s-sccssssex.ectesesoose= Jan. 19 4,307,000 | — 3.4 + 4.9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
PAE Taint iC easseenars catarnesrccnassertecctveessessberdsass0 78,200 | +81.0 +13.0 
KONG DEC deeececeawcete ccc ees 160,300 | +77.5 186.5 
NGALLO Meeesesssoestccsveseescsccerecseseeuscecccessccess 147,700 | +60.4 + 9.4 
RAT ICME scat ot Ao. Paiacsscoescvedssevsaces basdtvaccs 73,500| +65.5 | — 2.8 
RaGiti Cit cccecceseatare eee 66,400 +49.5 +2265 
Total, all regions. 526,100 | +67.3 + 8.6 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ...------+---+-seseesseeeeereerees Jan. 1 398,244 | +84.9 + 2.6 
Amount of benefit payments «.------+-++--+-+2-++ December| $12,528,015 | +35.1 + 4.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ----------- Dec. 1 125.5| — 0.4 + 6.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)----- Dec. 1 118.0] — 0.4 + 5.1 
Immigration RCs cceaerabeneseneaeerneeneceRGaUiararccuaeess! Year 1956 164,857 _ +49.9(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
ING smOradays SloStiiecosaeccatcictcacscsscorecessseccserss January 52,680 = - 
No. of workers involved January 7,477 = - 
ING OMStRike She-coeeeetcecnckeothecaecrerccastsssus ce January 24 ae = 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Dec. 1 $66.13] — 01 + 6.6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ......-:--.-.++++ Dec. 1 $1.56] + 0.5 + 6.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...--. Dec. 1 41.6 0.0 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..-.--..---.-+-: Dec. 1 $64.69} + 0.5 + 6.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100).....-. Jan. 1 120.3] — 0.1 + 3.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Dec. 1 128.8} + 0.4 + 3.4 
Total labour income........------+-+-++ $000,000] November 1,265] — 0.6 +12.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—3 9=100)...--.-++-eeeeeee2- November 298.3} — 0.8 + 5.1 
Manufacturing «......cceeeseceereesecseeeeerecceeees November 296.4) — 0.3 + 41 
RIP AD LeSiecctecdedeccwscctvesecoseduvsccsncdennosaces November 362.0 + 0.3 + 6.2 
None Durables.c-cace-tesdacysassdscotoossdossneesss November 254.4] — 0.8 +253 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, 4 monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


HIS is the first of a monthly series that will be published regularly 

in this section of the Labour Gazette on bargaining in units of 

1,000 or more employees. Subsequent editions will chart the progress of 

bargaining affecting the more than 210 collective agreements in this 

category. These agreements cover some 45 per cent of Canadian workers 
under agreement, in total almost 700,000 persons. 


During 1957, approximately 100 of these agreements covering close 
to one-quarter of a million workers will terminate. The remainder are 
long-term contracts with expiration dates in 1958 or later. The chart on 
the opposite page deals with agreements subject to bargaining during 
the first quarter of the current year. It will be noted that in addition to 
the 22 agreements expiring in this three-month period, 24 in which bar- 
gaining was begun last year were still to be settled at the beginning of 
IEC 


By mid-February, 11 of these contracts were reported to have been 
successfully renegotiated, The majority were signed within a relatively 
short period after the expiration date of the previous agreement. Of the 
three that required lengthy periods of negotiations and conciliation, one 
involved the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and another, Provincial Transport Limited and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The third, the only one in which strike action preceded the 
settlement, involved the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


The settlements were generally in line with the trends reported 
over the past few months in the Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Revvew. Seven of the contracts are for two years or more and all pro- 
vide for a series of wage increases during their terms. Total increases, 
averaging close to 20 cents an hour, appear to be slightly higher than 
the average reported in a recent survey of wage changes in 1956 (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1475). 


The third section of the chart shows negotiations that are continuing, 
and includes three disputes of particular interest. These concern the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the Ca- 
nadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; Noranda Mines Limited 
and the United Steelworkers of America; and the Dominion Coal Co. 
Limited, in Nova Scotia, and the United Mine Workers. These disputes 
are all at an advanced stage in the conciliation process. 


Negotiations in this three-month period, however, include few of the 
largest bargaining relationships, The expiration of the contract between 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 10,000 of its em- 


ployees is the only one of its size, Otherwise, only five agreements 
involve groups of more than 2,500 workers. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


(Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, January 1 to March 31, 1957) 





46 agreements, 99,500 workers E 


Bargaining carried over from 1956: 
Terminating in period Jan. 1 — Mar. 31: 





24 agreements, 56,200 workers 
22 agreements, 43,300 workers 


_ January LmaBe ruary 1 Ani 
11 agreements, 22,300 workers : 
































Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information): 


@ Wages and Duration — 
6, covering 14,600 workers, are 2-year contracts providing wage 
increases throughout life of agreement. In 4, the increases will total 
more than 15 cents an hour. 


1, covering 1,700 workers, is a 3-year contract providing wage in- 
creases totalling 25 cents an hour. 


4, covering 6,000 workers, are l-year contracts providing wage in- 
creases of 5 to 10 cents an hour. 






® Hours of Work — 
1, covering 1,000 workers, reduced weekly hours from 45 to 40. 


® Vacations — 
1, covering 1,700 workers, provided a 3-week vacation after 12 
years’ service. 


@ Group Health Insurance — 
2, covering 3,200 workers, increased health and welfare benefits. 


@ Union Security — 
1, covering 1,000 workers, provided a compulsory check-off. 


One, covering 2,850 workers, settled after strike. 


At February 15 
18 agreements, 40,500 workers 


Bargaining in process: 11 agreements, 15,600 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 6 agreements, 23,300 workers 
Post-Conciliation: l agreement, 1,600 workers 


: 17 agreements, 36,700 workers 


Expiring in February: 4 agreements, 6,600 workers 
13 agreements, 30,100 workers 














Expiring in March: 





Individual Negotiations 


A number of significant settlements resulting from recent negotia- 
tions, not all of them included in the above survey, are summarized 


below. 


The two-year agreement signed in February by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is similar 
to contracts signed earlier by the unions of operating trades on both the 
CNR and CPR. A wage increase of 7 per cent was made retroactive to 
last May and a further 5 per cent will be paid next June. Engineers in 
yard service will in future receive six paid statutory holidays annually. 


Employees of grain elevator companies at the Lakehead will receive 
a O-per-cent increase in wages this year and a further 5 per cent next 
year under the terms of a new two-year contract negotiated on their 
behalf by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. The new agreement will also 
include a cost-of-living escalator clause and revisions concerning vaca- 
tions, skilled tradesmen, grievance procedures and union security. 


New agreements covering three steel plants in Nova Scotia, Eastern 
Car Company Limited, Trenton Steel Works Ltd., and Trenton Industries 
Limited, have been negotiated by the United Steelworkers of America. 
A wage increase of 10 cents an hour, a cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents, 
increased shift premiums and statutory holidays and a job evaluation 
program are provided, 


The terms of a recent arbitration award for city firemen in Toronto 
reduce the hours of work from 56 per week to 42. Also included in the 
award are provisions for a contributory hospitalization plan and for a 
fourth week of vacation after 25 years of service. 


A wage increase of 20 cents an hour will be extended to cover an 
estimated 65,000 construction workers in the Montreal area. The two- 
year agreement signed by the Montreal Builders’ Exchange, the Montreal 
Building Trades Council (CLC) and the Montreal Building Trades Syndi- 
cates (CCCL), provides that half of the amount will be paid this year 
and the remainder in 1958. 


Contract differences currently in conciliation include the following: 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America; Fiberglas 
Canada, Limited, Sarnia, and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union; five textile companies in Ontario and the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. The National Syndicate of Municipal Em- 
Employees (CCCL) has requested that its differences with the City of 
Montreal be referred to arbitration. Wages appear to be the main issue in 
dispute in all cases. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for January 1957 show 24 strikes or lockouts in 
existence during the month. These involved 7,477 workers in a time-loss 
of 52,680 man-days, Corresponding figures for December 1956 were 18 
stoppages, 1,462 workers.and 14,305 days; and for January 1956, 14 
stoppages, 17,341 workers and 338,355 man-days, 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE usual mid-winter curtail- 
ment in outdoor activities 
affected virtually all local areas 
during January. The slowdown was 
particularly marked during the first 
half of the month as weather con- 
ditions caused an unusually sharp 
decline in construction activity. To 
some extent, the decline in the 
early part of the month can also be 
attributed to the CPR strike, which 
forced temporary closures in a 
number of coal mines and manu- 
facturing plants. Forty-two of the 
199 areas surveyed were reclassi- 
fied to categories denoting an in- 
crease in available labour supply. 
These changes left four areas with 
approximately balanced demand and 
supply, one fewer than a year ear- 
lier. eee 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 


Moderate 
Surplus 
Shortage ee 


Local employment conditions 
were less favourable than a year 
earlier in the Atlantic and Pacific 
regions. The Prairie region, on the 
other hand, showed some improvement, while conditions in Ontario and 
Quebec were much the same as a year before. On the whole, however, 
the employment situation in local areas showed year-to-year weakening, 
which was reflected in generally larger labour surpluses. Of the 109 
areas surveyed, 63 were worse off than last year and 20 were better off, 
Only four areas in the Prairie region recorded significant year-to-year 
increases in registrations; seven showed decreases and nine were un- 
changed. In contrast, registrations were higher than last year in all areas 
in the Pacific region and all but seven areas in the Atlantic. 


Approximate Labour 
IRE The Ace ed 2 arg: {rings Moya 
Feb. 1,|Feb. 1,| Feb. 1,| Feb. 1,] Feb. 1,] Feb. 1,| Feb. 1,| Feb. 1, 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
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Major Industrial 






Major Agricultural 
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*See inside back cover Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


February 1, 1957 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 











Quebec — Lévis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Windsor Homil ton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) VANCOUVER — NEW Montreal 
WESTMINSTER <—| OTTAWA -HULL Soe 
TORONTO <= 
Winnipeg 
BRANTFORD <—| Fort William - Sudbury 
Corner Brook Port Arthur 
CORNWALL <—| Guelph 
Farnham — Gran by HALIFAX <I 
Joliette KINGSTON C——— 
LAC ST. JEAN <—| Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moncton London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; New Glasgow Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more in SARNIA Oshawa 
non-agricultural activity) SHER BROOKE <— Peterborough 
Shawinigan Falls Rouyn Val d’Or 
SYDNEY <— Saint John 
Trois-Riviéres TIMMINS — KIRKL AND 
LAKE cK 
Victoria 
Charlottetown Chatham Barrie 
LETH BRIDGE <—| Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS] Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; | THETFORD -MEGANTIC— North Battleford 
40 per cent or more In agriculture) ST. GEORGES <— Prince Albert 
YORK TON <— RED DEER <—— 
Regina 
| SASKATOON <—— 
Bathurst Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Beauvhamois BRAMPTON <—| St. Thomas 
BRACE BRIDGE <——| DAWSON CREEK <—— 
BRIDGEWATER <— | DRUMHELLER << 
Camp bell ton Fredericton 
Central Vancouver GODERICH <——— 
Island Lindsay 
Chilliwack LISTOWEL = 
CRANBROOK <——| Medicine Hat 
DAUPHIN <—| North Bay 
Drummondville Pembroke 
EDMUNDSTON <—| SAULT STE. MARIE | 
Gaspe SIMCOE | 
Grand Falls St. Jeon 
KAMLOOPS <——| STRATFORD << 
KENTVILLE seal Swift Current 
MINOR AREAS LACHUTE ~STE. THERESE WALKERTON <—_— 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) Montmagny Woodstock — Ingersoll 
Newcastle WE Y BURN <<] 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 





<—— The oreas shown In capital letters are those that have 
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ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 


region continued to decline during 
January as the level of seasonal 

activity approached its annual ~ ese 
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cold weather and heavy storms 
hampered outdoor work. Manu- 
facturing employment was maintained at a fairly high level; staff re- 
ductions occurred in a few plants but these were more than offset by 
additional hirings in shipbuilding. 


Seven areas were reclassified during the month, one from the bal- 
anced to the moderate surplus category and six from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classification of the 
21 areas in the region was the same as last year: in substantial surplus, 
18; in moderate surplus, 3. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
sharply in this area during January, reaching a record level for the month. 
Construction accounted for almost one-half of the registrations for 
employment and forestry for about one-fifth. Layoffs were somewhat 
heavier than usual owing to a rapid curtailment of outdoor work. 


Halifax (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The in- 
crease in unemployment in this area was almost entirely the result of 
seasonal slackness. Construction accounted for much of the increase as 
activity fell below the level of the year before. In most other industries 
employment continued to show improvement over the same period last 
year. Waterfront activity increased sharply during the month since ships 
were being diverted from Saint John to Halifax because of the railway 
strike. Employment at the Halifax shipyards showed some improvement; 
about 200 of the workers released in November were recalled. On the 
whole, the employment situation in Halifax was considerably better than 
in any other area in the region. 


Sydney (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Severe 
storms during the month greatly curtailed construction and other outdoor 
work. Nevertheless, construction employment remained at an unusually 
high level for the season. A shortage of box cars resulted in a three-day 
shutdown in most coal mines in mid-January but continuous employment 
was maintained during the second half of the month, Total employment 
showed very little change from a year earlier. os 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Kentville, Truro, and Woodstock (minor). Re- 
classified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUE BEC 


aS ORO THE sharp seasonal decline in 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 


activity in Quebec continued dur- 
ing January. Persons with jobs 
at January 19 were estimated at 
1,491,000, some 52,000 fewer than 
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water and truck transportation. Log cutting was coming to an end in most 
areas, though shortages of loggers were still reported from comparat ively 
remote areas, It was difficult to get bushmen to return to logging camps 
after the holidays or to go to jobs in relatively inaccessible regions. A 
few local labour market areas reported that house-building activity was 
considerably lower than usual for the month, In general, the situation at 
mid-January was the result of the normal seasonal factors, though the 
impact of cold weather and snow may have been unusually severe because 
of the higher proportion of workers employed Jast summer and fall in 
seasonal industries, especially construction. 


Six labour market areas were reclassified during the month, all from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classi- 
fication of the 24 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (6); substantial surplus, 21 (18). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. At the end of the month the 
number of persons registered for jobs was slightly higher than a year 
earlier, partly as aresult of extended year-end holidays in manufacturing 
plants. Registrations rose considerably during January for seasonal 
reasons. The effects of the CPR strike had largely disappeared by the 
end of January. The general employment situation was normal for this 


period of the year, the only serious difficulty being the decline in housing 
construction, 


Quebec - Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. The number of ap- 
plicants at NES offices was slightly higher than in January 1956. The 
shipyards at Levis were very active and there was a shortage of workers 
in the textile plants there. Log cutting in this area was practically fin- 
ished but loggers were unwilling to go to jobs in other areas, 
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Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The completion of log cutting appeared to be the cause of the increase 
in registrations. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1, 
primarily because of seasonal factors. 


Thetford -Megantic- St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal factors affecting construction and saw- 
milling account for the reclassification. 


Lachute -Ste. Therese, Quebec North Shore and St. Hyacinthe (minor). 


Reclassified fromGroup 2 to Group 1. 


ONTARIO 


A CONSIDERABLE drop in em- ¢ 
ployment occurred in the Ontario LABOUR 
region during January. Persons 
with jobs at January 19 were 
estimated at 2,040,000, some 
57,000 fewer than in mid-December 
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struction accounted for about one- 
third, partly because of declining 

house-building. Jayoffs occurred in mining, textiles, food processing, 
light manufacturing and the automobile industry; the post-Christmas 
decline in retail trade resulted in considerable layoffs of unskilled 
clerical and sales personnel. On the other hand, there was no noticeable 
employment decline in heavy industry and the textile industry showed 
signs of an early pick-up. Skilled and technical personnel remained in 
short supply. 





Changes in the employment situation resulted in the reclassification 
of 14 local market areas. At February 1, the 34 areas in the region were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 6 (4); in moderate surplus, 24 (25); in balance, 4 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Layoffs occurred in prima- 
ry and secondary textiles and in construction and there were some staff 
reductions in the automobile and appliance industries. Employment in 
heavy industry generally remained steady, while production of agricul- 
tural implements showed marked improvement. 
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Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity dropped sharply and an influx of workers from other 
areas further added to the number of unemployed. Nevertheless, pro- 
fessional, skilled, technical and clerical workers remained in short 


supply. 

Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Besides 
a further drop in construction, there was a seasonal mid-winter decline of 
activity in confectionery, food processing and light manufacturing; in 
addition, automobile production was reduced, Heavy industry as a whole 
remained firm. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Construction continued to 
decrease. The Chrysler automobile plant laid off workers but production 
in the other automobile plants remained fairly steady, with continuing 
shortages of mechanical engineers, tool and die makers and other skilled, 
technical personnel. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Food 
processing was completed; the manufacturing of agricultural equipment 
decreased, 


Comwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Ice 
conditions caused a sharp drop in activity on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. Some layoffs occurred in the textile industry. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity declined and considerable layoffs occurred in retail 
trade. 


Sarnia (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment in automobile feeder plants did not improve; construction activity 
dropped further. 


Timmins -Kirkland Lake (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Mining declined seasonally, Sawmills closed for the winter and 
wood cutting was curtailed because of deep snow. 


Bracebridge (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Brampton, Goderich, Listowel, Sault Ste. Marie, Simcoe, Stratford and 
Walkerton (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


FOLLOWING the usual pattern for this time of year, employment in the 
Prairie region declined during January. At January 19, persons with 
jobs were estimated at 944,000, a drop of 17,000 from a month earlier 
but an increase of 19,000 from a year before. The post-Christmas lull 
in retail trade and seasonal slackening in construction and agriculture 
accounted for much of the decline during the month, though scattered 
layoffs occurred in packing plants, garages and repair shops. Lumbering 
and pulpwood operations continued at a high level in all parts of the 
region, Coal mines in Alberta were seriously affected by the railway 
labour dispute during the first half of the month but by the end of January 
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mines were operating near capacity. 
Metal mining and prospecting con- 
tinued to be quite active. 


Nine areas in the region were 
reclassified during the month. The 
area classification at February 1] 
was the same as last year: in 
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Local Area Developments 
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Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
in this area remained very buoyant during January. The increase in un- 
employment was entirely seasonal and largely confined to unskilled con- 
struction workers. Construction was unusually active during the month 
despite very cold weather; almost all skilled tradesmen were reported to 
be working at least part time. All industries in the area recorded sub- 
stantial year-to-year increases in employment. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal staff reductions 
in construction, manufacturing and retail trade caused a sizeable in- 
crease in unemployment. Construction employment continued to show a 
year-to-year decline and indications were that this gap would widen. 
Reduction of house-building was largely responsible for the lower level 
of construction during 1956 and there has been no evidence of strength- 
ening in this sector during recent months. At the end of November the 
number of houses under construction was some 36 per cent lower than a 
year earlier. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 2, Apart 
from seasonal reductions in construction employment, very little change 
occurred in this area during January. Logging employment continued to 
show a year-to-year improvement, reflecting the increase in cutting 
quotas. As a result, pieceworkers were in strong demand during the 
month throughout the area. 


Dauphin, Lethbridge, Portage La Prairie and Yorkton (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 


Dawson Creek, Drumheller, Red Deer, Saskatoon and Weyburn (major 
agricultural and minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 


region showed a further drop during 
January. By January 19, persons 
with jobs had decreased by 23,000 
to 439,000, a level only 5,000 
higher than a year before, after 
being about 20,000 higher during 
most of 1956. Registrations for 
4 employment at NES offices con- 
Persons) | tinued higher than last January. 
38 {| One contributing factor was the 
eee” 4 CPR strike, which forced tempo- 
ee | rary shutdowns in a number of 
plants, particularly interior saw- 
mills that depend on rail transpor- 
tation for supplies. Substantial 
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layoffs also occurred in the logging and construction industries as bad 
weather and reduced house-building curtailed employment more than 
usual for the time of year. Sawmills on the lower mainland were at a 
standstill late in the month when ice on the Fraser River prevented the 
movement of logs. 


Herring fishing was halted by cold weather at the month’s end but 
heavy catches until that time kept coastal fish processing plants busy. 
Mining remained fairly active, with some increase in coal production. 
Heavy steel plants were busy. Qualified office workers remained scarce 
and demand was fairly constant for skilled and unskilled female workers 
in the service trades. Vacancies increased in the professional and 
technical categories, particularly in the engineering field. 


During the month, five areas were reclassified from the moderate 
to the substantial surplus category. At February 1, classification of 
the ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 1 (5); in substantial surplus, 9 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver- New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Adverse weather and uncertain lumber markets delayed re- 
sumption of woods operations and reduced sawmill production. Despite 
a large volume of industrial construction, the decline in the housing 
sector resulted in a sizable surplus of construction labour. Machine 
shops, sheet metal plants and foundries remained fairly active. Garment 
manufacturers began rehiring for spring production. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2.Sizable labour surpluses 
developed in the logging, construction and metal trades. Sawmills and 
plywood firms operated somewhat below normal. Shingle mills remained 
very slack. Layoffs were fairly general in metalworking shops as _ business 
dropped well below last year’s record level. Employment in shipyards 
declined with the completion of contracts. On the whole, job oppor- 
tunities were slight, though demands existed for seamen, clerical and 
sales personnel, draftsmen and engineers. 


Cranbrook, Kamloops, Prince Rupert and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Highlights Summarized 
Of Gordon Report 

The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects was made public on January 10. 
Forecasts and recommendations of labour 
interest contained in the report are 
summarized below. 


Forecasts 


Canada’s population will increase in 25 
years to 26,650,000 from the present 
15,575,000. 

Average hours of work per week in 
business will have decreased from 41.3 to 
34.3 and in agriculture from 55.3 to 43.75 
by 1980. 

Proportion of men in the labour force 
to total population to drop by 2 per cent; 
proportion of women to increase by nearly 
4 per cent. 

Gross national product to increase 
roughly three times to $76,000,000,000 by 
1980. 

Average Canadian to have about two- 
thirds again as much income in real terms 
for his own use. 

Percentage of total labour force in 
agriculture to decline from 15 to 7 per 
cent, remain constant in resources indus- 
tries, and increase considerably in service. 

Proportion of population living in urban 
centres to increase to 80 per cent from 62 
per cent in 1951. 

Skilled labour shortage to become worse. 

University enrolments to double within 
10 years. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations contained in the 
Gordon Commission’s report include the 
following :— 

Expand vocational training facilities; 
encourage greater amount of training in 


plants. 

Advocate an increase in the pay differ- 
ential between skilled and unskilled 
workers. 


Raise standards of universities to among 
the highest in the world through deliberate 
and sustained effort. 

Increase salaries of university teachers 
substantially. 

Control wheat surpluses through estab- 
lishment of annual marketing quotas by 
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Canadian Wheat Board; farmers to be paid 
for farm-held wheat within marketing 
quota. 

Hold present tariff line but maintain 
continuing re-examination of tariffs to 
achieve simplicity and flexibility. 

Provide economic aid for the Atlantic 
provinces on a broad scale. 

Develop long-range plan for immigration. 

Study federal subsidies as possible short- 
run solution of railways’ difficulties, in lieu 
of increase in grain freight rates. 

Employ an annual tax on automobiles 
and increase property taxes to meet 
municipal revenue needs. 

Set up a separate body to administer 
federal price supports on agricultural 
products. 

Require motorists to pay higher per- 
centage of highway and street costs. 

Increase fishing-fleet efficiency by capital 
investment, made either by the industry or 
through government help. 

A more detailed summary of the prelim- 
inary report will be published in the March 
issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Seven Million in Canada 
Have Hospital Insurance 

Some 7,000,000 Canadians at present have 
some insurance against hospital expenses, 
while 6,400,000 are insured against surgical 
expense and 5,400,000 have medical insur- 
ance, according to figures issued by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, and the All Canada Insurance 
Federation. 

It was noted that voluntary coverage 
continued to rise during 1956. Not in- 
cluded in the foregoing figures are approxi- 
mately 3,200,000 persons who are covered 
under tax-financed government hospital 
plans in some provinces. 

At January 1, 1957, some 500,000 non- 
operating railway employees and dependents 
became covered under all three categories 
of insurance (L.G. Jan., p. 25), and these 
are not included in the figures, since it is 
not known how many of them were 
previously covered under other plans. 

During the past six years, the number 
of Canadians having hospital insurance has 
increased by 50 per cent. Surgical insur- 
ance coverage has gone up 150 per cent, 
while medical coverage has increased by 
some 200 per cent. 
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Hospital Insurance Plan 
Proposed by Ontario 

Proposals for the setting up of a 
province-wide, universally available hospital 
care insurance plan were submitted to the 
Ontario Legislature by Premier Frost on 
January 29. The plan, which might be in 
operation by January 1, 1959, or sooner, 
will not go into effect until the federal 
Government agrees to participate. 

The principal features of the plan are 
as follows:— 

It will provide unlimited public ward 
care not now available in Ontario, and 
diagnostic services in hospital. 

Certain out-patient services are included, 
and either simultaneously or at a later date 
diagnostic services may be made available 
to out-patients. 

No limitation as to duration of stay in 
hospital, age or disability. 

Benefits of the program are to be 
universally available to all residents of the 
province who have become eligible by the 
payment of a personal premium, and to all 
persons receiving public assistance from the 
Government of Ontario. For persons of 
the latter class the Government will pay 
the premiums. Premiums for all other 
insured persons will be collected from them 
by employers or through organized groups. 

The cost of the plan, which it is esti- 
mated would cost $160,000,000 if in opera- 
tion now and which will cost about 
300,000,000 by 1960, will be met by 
premiums paid by or on behalf of insured 
persons, by provincial Government pay- 
ments, by contributions from the munici- 
palities in respect of a small part of the 
cost of service to indigent persons, and by 
payments from the federal Government— 
assuming that it agrees to participate. 

With or without federal participation the 
plan will cover mental and_ tuberculosis 
patients. 

The plan will be integrated with Blue 
Cross and all other private contracts, and 
will be operated either by the Blue Cross 
or by a new crown corporation. It will 
be administered by the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. 

Participation by individuals will be 
voluntary at first, mandatory later at a 
time to be decided by the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. 


Increase in Road Building 
Forecast in Ontario 

In addition to its proposals on a national 
health scheme (see above), the Speech 
from the Throne in the Ontario Legislature 
on January 29 made reference to the 
following :— 
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Substantial increases in grants to munici- 
palities. 

More aid in meeting education costs. 

An extension of the polio vaccine 
program. 

Mothers’ allowances. 

Increases in highway construction and 
the speeding up of the building of Highway 
No. 401. 

Legislation to enable the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to sit as panels will be 
studied. 

Legislators will be asked to make amend- 
ments to the Act covering housing develop- 
ment. 

In dealing with aid for education, it was 
noted that school population in the prov- 
ince was now at 1,100,000—an increase of 
66 per cent in the last 10 years. This 
figure, it is estimated, will be doubled in 
the next 15 to 20 years. 

Under the item on mothers’ allowances, 
it was noted that steps are being taken to 
make available dental care and treatment 
to all Ontario children under 18 years who 
are sons or daughters of social assistance 
cases. 

The Speech also forecast that the largest 
volume of highway work in the history of 
the province will be done, with emphasis 
on completion of Highway 401, from 
Windsor to the Quebec border. 


Shortage of Engineers, 
Scientists “Alarming’’ 

Describing the current and prospective 
shortage of Canadian engineers and scien- 
tists as “alarming,” an editorial in the 
January issue of The Engineering Journal, 
official publication of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, says that “after years 
of talk no one has done anything of 
consequence that will improve the situation 
quickly”. 


Answer Hard to Find 


The editorial admits that a complete 
answer to the question is not easy to find, 
but adds that “surely there can be some 
long-distance thinking that will start a 
movement in the right direction”. 

University officials by themselves are 
almost powerless to do anything about it 
but are planning for immediate needs, the 
editorial says. They require more money, 
however. “There is some promise now that 
government and industry will help, but the 
needs appear to be away beyond any sums 
that are being mentioned as available 
shortly.” 

A survey of employers, the editorial 
continues, shows that the shortage is 
having adverse effects on production, 

















research and expansion. Out of more than 
700 firms, 360 reported that their opera- 
tions had suffered. The editorial gave 
figures of recent years and estimates up 
to 1965. 

One of the best and quickest ways of 
dealing with the shortage, the editorial 
says, 18 to train more technicians, and it 
adds that much work that is done by 
professional workers could be done just as 
well by properly trained technicians—“but 
the supply of technicians is just as inade- 


quate as is the supply of engineers”. 





Ontario Engineers Plan 
To Classify Technicians 

A plan to establish standards of qualifi- 
cation and a system of voluntary registra- 
tion for engineering technicians was recently 
approved by the executive council of the 
Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario. 

“At present most Canadian ‘professional 
engineers’ are holders of university 
degrees,” says an article by Leslie Wilson 
describing the plan, in a recent issue of 
the Financial Post. “The designation 
‘technician’ is applied to persons who assist 
engineers in technical functions without 
themselves possessing professional engineer- 
ing qualifications.” 


Easier to Climb 

While it is at present possible, the 
article continues, to pass from the status 
of technician to that of professional engi- 
neer by passing examinations set by the 
professional engineering associations, this 
is seldom done. It may take years of 
home study with little recognition until 
the examinations are passed. The new 
plan is designed to make it easier for 
technicians to climb to professional 
standing. 

The plan calls for the establishment of 
four grades for technicians, based on 
educational qualifications and _ technical 
experience. Suggested qualifications for the 
four grades are given in the article as 
follows :— 

Engineering Technician Grade 1—Grade 
12 or equivalent (with the science and 
mathematics subjects of Grades 11 and 12), 
plus a year’s experience in an approved 
engineering office. 

Engineering Technician Grade 2—Grade 
13 technical, or Advanced Technical Even- 
ing Class Certificate, or (British) Ordinary 
National Certificate, plus three to five years’ 
practical experience. 

Engineering Technician Grade 3—Quali- 
fication of Grade 2 plus evening school 
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or part-time instruction to the level of a 
two-year “Technical Institute course” plus 
three further years of practical experience. 
(Presumably appropriate technical institutes 
will be recognized by the Association.) 

Engineering Technician Grade 4—Com- 
pletion of two years at an engineering 
faculty; or diploma (three years) from the 
Ryerson Institute of Technology or 
equivalent; or (British) Higher National 
Certificate; or Engineering Technician 
Grade 8 qualifications plus “further instruc- 
tion” to the level of the Association’s 
intermediate examinations. 

“One further effect of the plan,” the 
article remarks, “will be to make it 
possible for persons with certain types of 
European engineering training to obtain 
recognition in Canada. Acceptance of 
British Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificates is part of this pattern.” 


1937 to See Completion 
OF Seaway’s Major Jobs 

Heavy construction work on the St. 
Lawrence Power Project is expected to be 
completed by the end of this year, accord- 
ing to a progress report issued by the New 
York State Power Authority. This expecta- 
tion is based on the supposition that 
progress during 1957 will be substantially at 
the 1956 rate. 

Completion of the whole project is 
scheduled for 1959, and the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
is expected to be open for 27-foot draft 
vessels at the beginning of the 1959 naviga- 
tion season. Present plans call for the 
flooding of the power pool on July 1, 1958, 
with the first power being produced by 
September 1 of the same year. 

Various sections of the American part 
of the project are half completed, the 
report says, and the same stage has been 
reached on the Canadian side (L.G. Jan., 
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To Cover Fishermen by 
Unemployment Insurance 

The Minister of Labour announced in 
the House of Commons on February 4 
that an unemployment insurance plan had 
been worked out covering all commercial 
fishermen, whether wage earners, working 
on shares or operating alone. 

Contributions will commence April 1 
and consideration of applications for bene- 
fit will begin January 1 next year. 
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50% of Firms Report 
Need for Professionals 

A pamphlet entitled Requirements For 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 has just been 
published by the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. This report is 
based on an analysis of returns obtained 
in a questionnaire survey of the require- 
ments of professionally trained persons in 
Canada, conducted in June 1956 by the 
Economic and Research Branch of the 
Department. 

The survey showed that 50 per cent of 
industrial employers reported shortages of 
professional personnel. The five effects of 
these shortages most frequently mentioned 
were curtailment of production and expan- 
sion plans, curtailment of development and 
research activity, over-loading of present 
personnel, potential shortage of future 
executives, and the necessity of filling posi- 
tions with inadequately trained personnel. 

Returns used in the analysis included 720 
from industry; and unlike the preceding 
one made in 1954 this biennial survey 
also covered government departments and 
agencies, both federal and provincial, as 
well as universities and colleges. The 
organizations surveyed employed a_ total 
of 30,200 professional persons. 

The professions covered include eight 
in engineering, five in the sciences and 
five under “Other Professions’. Each 
profession is dealt with separately with 
reference to estimated requirements and 
recruitment difficulties. 

“The results of the present biennial 
survey indicate a substantial increase in 
expected demand for engineers and scien- 
tists in the three years 1956, 1957 and 1958,” 
the mtroduction to the pamphlet reports. 
“The need for an increasing number of 
professionally-qualified persons is character- 
istic of industrial firms, governments, and 
universities and colleges. The 1956 survey 
also reveals that the need for professional 
manpower is expected to be greater from 
1956 to 1958 than it was from 1954 to 
1956.” 

The increase in employment opportuni- 
ties in industry for the engineering profes- 
sion as a whole and for the scientific 
professions, the pamphlet goes on to say, 
is expected to average 12.2 per cent during 
1956-58, compared with increases forecast in 
1954 for the 1954-56 period of 7.6 and 9.2 
for the engineering and scientific profes- 
sions respectively. 

“It is interesting to note, however,” the 
pamphlet goes on to remark, “that while 
employers expect an increase in demand 
for professional personnel for each of the 
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three years 1956 to 1958, they indicate a 
declining rate of increase in demand for 
1957 compared with 1956, and for 1958 
compared with 1957. It is considered that 
the average for the three years is probably 
the more accurate estimate. One possible 
explanation for the declining rate of 
increase is that employers became more 
conservative in their estimates as the fore- 
cast period went farther into the future 
and became less certain.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, price 35 cents. 





Bulletin on Apprenticeship 
in Quebee is Published 


The first of a series of bulletins on the 
many varied systems of apprenticeship and 
industrial training in effect in Canada, 
The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship, has just been issued by the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

The bulletin describes the methods used 
in the province of Quebec under the three- 
way co-operation of management, labour 
and government, and gives some facts about 
private industrial apprenticeship plans. 

The subject is covered under the follow- 
ing heads: introduction, apprenticeship in 
the building trades, training in the auto- 
motive repair trades, apprenticeship in the 
printing trades, apprentices in shoe manu- 
facturing, ladies hairdressing and barbering, 
technical and specialized training, private 
apprenticeship in industry, and general 
observations and statistics. 

In numbers of apprentices Quebec leads 
all the provinces, according to the bulletin. 
The 1955 Report of the Quebee Depart- 
ment of Labour is quoted as showing a 
total of 22,187 male and 7277 female 
apprentices in various occupations during 
the fiscal year 1954-55. These figures do 
not include students in various vocational 
schools whose training might ultimately 
lead to apprenticeship. 

“These figures are impressive.’ the 
bulletin continues, “but cannot be com- 
pared accurately with figures from the 
other provinces, except in the construction 
trades, because it appears evident that in 
Quebec learners in most occupations are 
generally regarded as apprentices until their 
learn-period is over.” 

In conclusion, however, the publication 
says: “A study of the foregoing tables 
listing nearly 30,000 various types of male 
and female apprentices indicates the strong 
emphasis on training in the province. 
When the more than 10,000 students taking 
vocational training in technical and other 





schools are also considered, plus the many 
apprentices learning trades in the private 
apprenticeship plans of heavy industry, 
there is only one general conclusion to be 
drawn—the province of Quebec has become 
extremely conscious of the value of 
training.” 

Announcing publication of the bulletin, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
explained that increasing interest in the 
subject of apprenticeship and industrial 
training had created a need for up-to-date 
information on current developments in 
the field. To assist in this, the Depart- 
ment of Labour planned to publish a 
series of bulletins on various aspects of 
the subject. 

The bulletin is. obtainable from the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour, price 25 cents. Bulletin No. 2, 
on apprenticeship in Alberta, will be avail- 
able shortly. 


Compulsory Retirement 
Said Cruel, Uneconomic 


Compulsory retirement at age 65, and 
employee benefit schemes were discussed 
by William M. Mercer, president of the 
Montreal firm of consulting actuaries and 
employee-benefit consultants that bears his 
name, in addressing the Montreal Personnel 
Association last month. 

Mr. Mercer contends that compulsory 
retirement at a uniform age is cruel, 
un-Christian, uneconomic, irresponsible and 
selfish on the part of those who enforce it. 
“Tf it is allowed to go too far it could 
destroy our private enterprise system,” he 
believes. 

Mr. Mercer favours retirement of 
individuals in their 60s, providing it is 
voluntary, but opposes retirement at any 
age if a man is still physically young and 
alert and wants to work. He noted that 
an individual might find it necessary to 
retire anywhere between the ages of 50 
and 90. 

He feels a pension plan should be 
founded on such an approach, which would 
give every man the right to retire at some 
specific age, often 65, but would not compel 
the man’s retirement at that age if the 
employer could still use his services .profit- 
ably. Such a plan derives tremendous 
profits .from postponed retirement, and 
provide adequate pensions for those who 
must retire early. 

Mr. Mercer suggested that from society’s 
viewpoint, it was obvious that if everyone 
were to retire at 65 there would be one 
citizen living in idleness for every four 
working. 


If retired persons were to live as well 
as those working, this would mean that 
one-fifth of every employed person’s 
income would have to be taxed away to 
take care of the retired. He feels society 
is not prepared to pay such cost. He 
noted also that if all farmers in Canada 
who are past 65 quit work today, Cana- 
dians would starve. 

Speaking on employee benefit plans, Mr. 
Mercer noted they include pension plans, 
profit-sharing plans, group life insurance, 
sick pay, supplementary unemployment 
benefit, medical and hospital plans, execu- 
tive deferred compensation and the like. 
It also includes government underwritten 
plans—workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance are two important 
ones, He outlined reasons for the 
tremendous development in these plans:— 

There is the progressive income tax. 
The value of welfare benefits provided 
by an employer is usually not taxed in 
the employee’s hands, even though the 
employer can write off the cost, whereas 
if the employee buys the benefits himself 
he must do it out of income after tax. 

The higher the employee’s taxable income 
the greater is the attraction to him of 
receiving remuneration in the form of 
employee benefits. 

When benefits are provided for a group 
of people they can be provided more 
economically; individuals can be covered 
in the group who could not otherwise be 
covered because they are uninsurable. No 
matter how prudent an individual worker 
may be, there is nothing he can do as an 
individual to protect his family if he suffers 
a disability which makes him uninsurable. 





Urges More Employment 
OF Older Women Workers 


A New York industrialist believes that 
more married women, and older single 
women, should be given an opportunity to 
work. 

Alex Lewyt noted that in reports he 
receives on women working in three 
corporations, he found that married women 
and single women over 25 are more efficient 
than single women under 25 years of age. 
After 25, he notes, many unmarried women 
have settled into a pattern of life calling 
for careers, and this makes their employ- 
ment desirable. 

Married women, he declares, are not 
nearly as concerned with social life as are 
their single counterparts. Working wives 
have a tendency to consider their employ- 
ment more seriously than single women 
under 25. 
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N.Y. Unionists Promise 
To Fight Discrimination 


Union leaders in New York state have 
promised the State Commission Against 
Discrimination that they will intervene 
directly where unions are accused of racial 
bias. 

Assurance was given by 40 top unionists, 
attending a meeting of the Commission’s 
advisory committee last month, of their 
readiness to step in to adjust charges that 
unions kept applicants out on racial 
grounds or indulged in other discriminatory 
practices. 

Such charges had been made frequently 
against unions in the building and printing 
trades, but complainants had rarely come 
forward to press the charges through the 
investigative and hearing procedure set up 
by the Commission. 

The intervention pledge was part of a 
program approved by the Labour Advisory 
Committee of the Commission. 

The other points included :— 

Participation in a series of Jlabour- 
management conferences on regional and 
industry lines to isolate causes of discrim- 
ination and correct illegal practices. 

A state-wide educational program in the 
aims of the anti-discrimination law, to be 
carried out through the labour press, the 
display of posters in factories and offices 
and talks at union meetings. 

A study of the Commission’s legislative 
program for this year, with a view to 
“making more effective the tools of the 
agency for carrying out the purposes of 
the law”. 

Distribution of questionnaires to every 
union in the state to ascertain how much 
progress has been made in wiping out bias 
in industrial hiring and promotion. 


18 U.S. Railroads Pledge 
To End Discrimination 


The end of discriminatory employment 
practices has been pledged by 18 railways 
operating in the states of New York and 
New Jersey, the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination announced 
recently. The pledges are called “the 
beginning of a real break”, because although 
“there has been some striking progress”, 
particularly on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
both operating and clerical jobs have been 
“largely closed to Negroes”, 

The railways, claiming “substantial 
progress” in this matter, call attention to 
the anti-discrimination instructions in the 
hiring manuals of the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania Railroads. The carriers 
have agreed to give the Commission infor- 
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mation concerning their present hiring 
practices and to work out the details of a 
more complete study that would embrace 
every job category in their operating 
system. 


UAW to Bargain Twice, 
For Skilled end Unskilled 


A new departure in collective bargaining 
has been initiated by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers which will mean two sets 
of demands, two sets of negotiations, and 
two contracts—one for the skilled workers 
in the union and another for the unskilled 
workers. The new policy, devised recently 
at a national union conference in Chicago, 
is described in an article entitled, “To 
Prevent Revolt, UAW Takes New Tack”, 
published in Business Week, December 22, 
1956. 

The change in policy, the article says, has 
been forced upon the union by a bitter 
antagonism which has been growing within 
its ranks, and which if not dealt with might 
split the whole organization. This division 
is between the skilled and the unskilled 
workers in the union. 

The two principal causes of division 
between the two groups are stated in the 
article to be:— 

Since the war cyclical layoffs have almost 
ceased to affect the skilled employees, but 
have become increasingly severe in their 
effects on production workers. 

The differential between skilled and 
unskilled wage rates, which was once 50 
per cent, has been reduced, according to 
some estimates, to 35 per cent during the 
same period. 

The reduction in this differential, accord- 
ing to the article, has lessened the skilled 
men’s pride of position as well as affecting 
their relative earnings, and has become a 
sore point with the journeymen. It was 
the union’s 1955 bargaining emphasis on the 
guaranteed annual wage, however, which 
brought to the front the difference between 
the two groups in the matter of stability 
of employment. 

Although the skilled workers had been 
as much in favour of the GAW as the 
unskilled employees when the idea was first 
decided on as a prime goal in the 1955 
negotiations, according to the article, after 
the contracts had been agreed upon they 
soon realized that they were helping to 
pay for the supplemental unemployment 
insurance plan by having to accept com- 
paratively small wage increases, while they 
stood to gain little benefit from it them- 
selves. The result was that the skilled men 
struck even while the contracts at Ford and 














GM were being ratified, and it was all the 
union could do to get them back to their 
jobs. 

Since then the skilled men have not 
ceased to demand separate bargaining 
rights. Although the union executive at 
first opposed this as contrary to the spirit 
and’ constitution of the union, it now 
appears, the article says, to have changed 
its mind. 


Vesting in Pension Plans 
Subject of New Booklet 


On the whole, vesting of employer con- 
tributions in pension plans appears to be 
highly desirable and thoroughly practical; 
but unconditional vesting of any type 
seems both unwise and generally imprac- 
tical, encouraging Jabour turnover and 
undermining the security aspect of pension 
planning. 

These are two of the “tentative conclu- 
sions” reached in a study conducted by 
the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Queen’s University, the results of which 
have been published in Bulletin No. 14, 
“Vesting of Employer Contributions Under 
Industrial Retirement Plans”. 

The study began in the late summer of 
1956, and is therefore more recent than 
the surveys which were the basis of four 
articles on industrial pension plans in 
Canada, published in issues of the LABour 
Gazerte of April and September 1954, and 
January and July 1955. These articles, 
which were prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, were later published together in 
a reprint. 

The Queen’s University’s survey was 
based on replies received from 126 com- 
panies, of which 107 supplied details of 
their plans, five sent inadequate data, and 
14 had no pension plans. A list of the 
companies which participated in the survey 
is given at the end of the booklet. The 
study covers some 500,000 employees in 
Canadian industry. 

The sample was intended to be confined 
to plans covering hourly-rated employees, 
but it is stated that a number of salaried 
employees are bound to have been in- 
cluded in the sample in plans covering all 
the employees in particular concerns. 

The report is divided into four parts: 
Current Practices in Vesting, Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Vesting, A New 
Look at Vesting, and Conclusion. 

There are tables on the extent of vesting, 
limitations upon vesting of employer con- 
tributions, vesting of employer contribu- 
tions upon early retirement, vesting of 
employer contributions in the event of 


total incapacity, vesting of employer con- 
tributions upon the death of an employee, 
and vesting of employer contributions upon 
the death of a pensioner. 


14 Million U.S. Workers 
Covered by Pension Plans 


At the end of 1956 there were about 
23,000 pension plans in effect in the United 
States which had qualified for tax exemp- 
tion under Treasury regulations. Latest 
figures show that some 14,000,000 workers 
were then under some form of pension 
plan, representing a gain of 150 per cent 
in the last ten years. 

In non-negotiated plans there was an 
increased tendency during the year to 
make an employee’s pension commen- 
surate with his earnings during his last 
years of service rather than with his 
average earnings during his whole working 
life. In negotiated plans the tendency was 
towards giving an increase in the flat 
amount of pension per year of service, and 
eliminating the Social Security offset. 

Negotiated plans, also called pattern 
plans, are those that have been set up as 
a result of bargaining between unions and 
employers. The full cost is usually paid 
by the employer and the pension is a flat 
amount. Non-negotiated plans, also called 
conventional plans, on the other hand, 
provide pensions that vary with length of 
service and with the employee’s earnings. 

Vesting became more common during 
1956, especially in negotiated plans. Vest- 
ing is an arrangement which gives an 
employee a right under a plan after a 
certain period of service and at a certain 
age. There was also a continuation of the 
trend away from contributory plans and 
towards non-contributory plans. 


Houses Completed in 1956 
Set Record; Starts Fail 


Completions of new residential units in 
1956 topped all previous years, rising 6 
per cent over the previous peak in 1955, 
according to advance estimates by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Starts were 
down 8 per cent from 1955’s record number 
and units in various stages of construction 
at year’s end dropped nearly 14 per cent. 

Number of units completed in 1956 
climbed to 135,700 from 127,929 in 1955 
and 101,965 in 1954. Starts fell to’ 127,311 
from 138,276 but were substantially above 
1954’s total of 113,527. Still under construc- 
tion at the close of the year were 68,579 
units, substantially below 1955’s year-end 
total of 79,339 but slightly above 1954’s 
68,641 units. 
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Many Appointments Made 
OF Interest to Labour 


Several recent appointments to govern- 
ment boards and commissions, both federal 
and provincial, are of interest to Labour, 
as are the retirement of a vice-president of 
the Canadian National Railways and two 
appointments made by the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

Robert J. Tallon has been re-appointed 
a Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for a one-year term, 
effective December 31 last. 

Miss Ruth Elizabeth Addison of Ottawa 
has been appointed a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, effective the first of this month. 

Seven members and seven alternates have 
been named to the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council for the period expiring 
December 1, 1959. They are:— 

W. F. McMullen, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, representing employers, 
and alternate, L. M. Schram, also CMA. 

Norman §. Dowd, Canadian Labour 
Congress, representing organized labour, 
and alternate, A. L. Hepworth of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. 

KH. K. Ford, Director of Vocational 
Education, Nova Scotia, representing that 
province, and alternate, W. D. Mills, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

T. D. Anderson, Dominion Secretary, 
Canadian Legion, representing veterans, and 
alternate, Dr. Robert Westwater. 

J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education, New Brunswick, representing 
that province, and alternate, Dr. F. E. 
McDiarmid, Director and Chief Superin- 
tendent, N.B. Department of Education. 

J. A. Doyle, Director of Technical 
Education, Saskatchewan, representing that 
province, and alternate, W. W. Sharp of 
the Saskatchewan Department of Educa- 
tion. 

J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, representing agriculture, and 
alternate, David Kirk, Secretary of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

In Quebec, Dr. Bertrand Bellemare of 
Quebec City has been named a member of 
the province’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, succeeding Philippe Monette, who 
retired because of illness, and Donat A. 
Bisson has been named to the Board to 
succeed the late Arthur Foster. 

R. C. Johnston, CNR Assistant Vice- 
president of Operations since 1951, who 
still retains his membership in the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, retired on January 
31, after 50 years of railroad service, 
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Mr. Johnston is perhaps best known for 
his work in labour relations. He began his 
career in the CNR as station assistant at 
Novar, Ont., and gradually worked his way 
up through the system to his  vice- 
presidential post. 

Appointment of Kalmen Kaplansky of 
Montreal as Director of International 
Affairs for the Canadian Labour Congress 
was announced last month. Mr. Kaplansky 
is now National Director of the Jewish 
Labour Committee and has been active in 
organizing human rights programs in many 
parts of Canada. He is a member of the 
International Typographical Union. 


Mr. Kaplansky is associate secretary of 
the CLC’s Committee on Human Rights 
and has represented the Congress on the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Committee on 
Hungarian Refugees. 


The CLC also announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Malles of Montreal as 
Executive Assistant to C. H. Millard, 
Organizational Director of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Mr. Malles is a writer on economic and 
labour affairs with the CBC International 
Service and will go to the Brussels head- 
quarters of the ICFTU on leave of absence 
from the CBC. 





Book on Wage Structure 
Has Canadian Chapter 


A new book, The Evolution of Wage 
Structure, by Lloyd G. Reynolds and 
Cynthia H. Taft, published by Yale 
University Press, contains a chapter on 
wage structure in Canada. 


The first part of the chapter deals with 
the influence on wage determination of 
geography, trade unionism and collective 
bargaining, and government action. Nearly 
all the rest of the chapter is devoted to 
the “Evolution of the National Wage 
Structure,” which is discussed under the 
following heads: The Economic Context, 
Occupational Differentials, Interindustry 
Differentials, Regional Differentials, and 
Other Types of Differentials. 


Other countries whose national wage 
structure is studied include France, Sweden, 
Great Britain, and the United States. These 
studies, with a concluding chapter on 
The Dynamics of Wage Structure, make up 
Part 2 of the book. 


Part 1, under the heading “Trade 
Unionism and Wage Structure in the 
United States,” includes chapters on 
Railroad Transportation, Iron and Steel, 
Cotton Textiles, Pulp and Paper, and The 
Impact of Unionism on Wage Structure. 


























New Owners Not Obliged 
To Bargain, OLRB Rules 


In three recent decisions the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board ruled that 
successor employers are not obliged to 
bargain with the unions that represented 
the employees under the former owner- 
ship. Dissenting votes were cast by two 
members of the five-man board, which 
was under the chairmanship of Jacob 
Finkleman. 

The three cases concerned are: the New 
Method Laundry and Dry Cleaners and 
the Thunder Bay General Workers Union, 
Local 314; Drake Hotel, Toronto, and 
Local 280, International Beverage Dis- 
pensers and Bartenders Union; and Gordon 
Wright Electrical, Ltd., Niagara Falls, and 
Local 1656, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Applications for conciliation services in 
the last two cases were dismissed, and 
application for permission to prosecute for 
failure to bargain in good faith was denied 
in the first case. 

The majority decision ruled that there 
is no legal obligation on an employer to 
bargain unless and until a trade union has 
been certified as bargaining agent for his 
employees in an appropriate bargaining 
unit, or unless and until he has recog- 
nized the union and has entered into a 
collective agreement with that union and 
the negotiations relate to the renewal of 
that agreement. 

In a written minority report, G. Russell 
Harvey and D. B. Archer said:— 

“The decision of the majority places a 
serious limitation on the value of certifica- 
tion and established bargaining rights.” 
‘The decision would provide the legal means 
“which will enable an employer at a time 
of corporate re-organization to wipe out 
unilaterally employees’ rights... which have 
been contractually established in many 
cases over long periods of time,’ they 
added. 


4 More Merged Councils, 
UMW Group Founded 


Four district labour councils of the 
CLC, three in Ontario and one in New 
Brunswick, have been established through 
merger of former TLC and CCL councils. 
An independent labour council of United 
Mine Worker locals in Nova Scotia was 
also set up last month. 

The new CLC councils are:— 

The Brantford Labour Council, embrac- 
ing the former Brantford Trades and 
Labour Council and the Brantford-Paris 
District Labour Council. 
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Sarnia Labour Council, uniting the Sarnia 
Trades and Labour Council and the Sarnia 
and District Labour Council. 

Stratford and District Labour Council, 
merging the Stratford Trades and Labour 
Council and the Stratford and District 
Labour Council (CCL). 

Moncton and District Labour Council, 
fusing the Moncton Trades and Labour 
Council and the Moncton Labour Council. 

The UMW council, called the Cape 
Breton Miners Unity Council, is patterned 
after the Cape Breton Labour Council 
(CLC), and embodies locals at New 
Waterford and Caledonia, once members 
of the CLC council. 


Grant to Colombo Plan 
Again to be $34.4 Million 


Subject to Parliamentary approval, the 
Canadian contribution under the Colombo 
Plan in 1957-58 will be $34,400,000, it was 
announced in Wellington, New Zealand, by 
Health Minister Paul Martin. 

In the latest report of the Colombo Plan 
Council for Technical Co-operation, it is 
recorded that Canada has provided 101 
experts and training facilities for 504 
persons in south and southeast Asian 
countries, in a march of continued progress. 

Financially, by March 31, 1958, Canada 
will have contributed $198,800,000 under the 
Colombo Plan. 

In addition to the foregoing, Canada will 
contribute $1,800,000 in 1957 through the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 


First CLRB Chairman 
Has Died at 73 Years 


A wartime head of the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Board and the first 
chairman of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, Chief Justice George G. O’Connor 
of the Alberta Supreme Court died in 
Edmonton January 138. He was 73 years 
of age. 

Chief Justice O’Connor served as chair- 
man of the National Wartime Labour 
Relations Board for 14 months. 

When the federal Government reverted 
to a narrower field of labour relations in 
1948, he was appointed first chairman of 
the new Canada Labour Relations Board. 

Chief Justice O’Connor left the Board in 
1953 when he found his judicial duties 
were taking up too much of his time. 

He was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Alberta Supreme Court’s Appellate Divi- 
sion in 1950 after nine years in the Trial 
Division. 
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Federations Submit Briefs to Provincial Cabinets 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


A request that “union shop” conditions 
be permitted in Alberta businesses when 
approved by 66 per cent of the employees 
was included in a brief presented to the 
provincial Cabinet in December by the 
newly-formed Alberta Federation of Labour. 

The union shop request noted that 
“penalties have been placed into the 
Alberta Labour Act ... against trade unions” 
and that “it is, in our opinion, about time 
that some provisions were incorporated 
into the Act to give unions some measure 
of security.” 

With the increased progress being made 
in automation, the brief said, the maximum 
hours of work should be reduced from the 
present 44 in six days to 40 in five days 
with the same take-home pay. 

The federation asked that the minimum 
wage be raised from the present 75 cents 
an hour to $1 an hour. 

Among other requests was one asking 
that the provincial Government separate 
the Department of Industry and Labour 
into two ministries. 

The brief also said more inspectors are 
needed to administer the Alberta Labour 
Act. 

The Federation said Alberta got along 
for many years without provisions in the 
Labour Act for the suspension of a 
bargaining agent’s certification. Under 
these provisions incorporated in the Act 
in amendments passed in 1954, “certain 
employers can and are intimidating their 
employees in hopes of achieving certifica- 
tion suspension,” it charged, urging that all 
provisions dealing with suspension of a 
certification be deleted from the Act. 

The brief, asserting that the Alberta 
Labour Act does not apply too well within 


British Columbia Federation 


Legislation for a 40-hour work week and 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour was 
sought last month by the recently merged 
British Columbia Federation of Labour in 
its first annual brief to the provincial 
Government. The Federation has a 
membership of approximately 100,000. 

The brief was presented by a delegation 
headed by Federation President William 
Black. 

The maintenance of a “minimum standard 
of living necessary to health, efficiency and 
general well-being of workers” was a 
necessity, the brief stated, 
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the construction industry, urged that a 
separate section of the Act be imple- 
mented to govern collective bargaining 
within that industry. The Federation 
recommended that a special conference be 
called with the bargaining agents and the 
employers of the construction industry to 
formulate conditions to govern collective 
bargaining in the industry. 

The Federation, referring to a recent 
request by management spokesmen that 
secondary boycotting and informative 
picketing be outlawed, expressed opposi- 
tion to such a measure. 


The AFL also requested legislation pro- 
viding for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after one year’s employment and three 
weeks after five years, an increase in 
workmen’s compensation to 100 per cent 
of an injured worker’s earnings, and an 
increase in benefits to apprentices. 


The Federation asked the province to 
take a more active part in establishing 
co-operation between provincial and federal 
governments for establishment of a national 
health insurance scheme, to enact equal 
pay and fair employment and fair accom- 
modation practices laws, to extend the 
Labour Act to some classes of provincial 
government employees, and to enact legis- 
lation prohibiting truckers from driving for 
more than 10 hours without a rest period. 


The brief protested conditions in Alberta 
lumber camps and urged that all camps be 
registered with the provincial health depart- 
ment, that camps be inspected once a 
month by a health officer and that regu- 
lations governing camps be revised to 
require standards as high as those in 
British Columbia. 


of Labour 


Among its requests, the Federation urged 
that the employees of the British Columbia 
Government be given the right to bargain 
collectively. 

The case of hospital employees who were 
unable to win wage increases because of a 
hospital cost freeze imposed in 1953 was 
also taken up in the brief. 

The brief called for an increase in work- 
men’s compensation from 75 per cent to 
100 per cent of wages, asked for repre- 
sentation on an advisory council to work 
for improvements in the province’s hospital 
insurance scheme, and urged the Govern- 











ment to take a lead in setting up a general 
health plan in anticipation of a national 
plan by the federal Government. 

The Federation expressed alarm over the 
Government’s natural resources policies, 
which, if continued, the brief said, would 
“limit our future to exporters of raw 
materials to other manufacturing coun- 
tries’. It urged the development of 
manufacturing plants to process the prov- 
ince’s own raw materials. 

The brief backed requests from the 
International Woodworkers of America for 
government control of forest management 
and supervision of cutting methods. 

It requested public ownership of public 
utilities, provided workers’ bargaining 
rights were protected, and called specifi- 
cally for the B.C. Power Corporation to 
be taken over by the provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Other requests were for:— 

Control applications for court injunctions 
halting strikes. K 

“Tightening” of the Equal Pay Act and 
heavier penalties for infractions. 

Enforcement of a union shop in plants 
where employees vote for it. 

Compulsory payment for statutory holi- 
days for all workers. 

Granting of overtime permits to employers 
only when the union agrees. 

Enforcement of sanitary regulations in 
B.C. industrial camps. 

A stepped-up campaign to relieve winter 
unemployment. 

Low-cost houses, a government auto 
insurance scheme, establishment of junior 
colleges and financial aid for university 
students were also sought. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Health insurance, housing, increased old 
age pensions, seasonal unemployment, 
changes in the Manitoba Highway Traffic 
Act, crop insurance, a judicial inquiry into 
all aspects of workmen’s compensation, and 
the increasing burden that education is 
placing on municipal finances were the 
main questions dealt with in a memo- 
randum presented last month to the 
Government of Manitoba by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour. 

The provincial Government was urged to 
give effect to the plan of the federal 
Government for a national health scheme. 
“We are firmly convinced that only a 
national scheme of health insurance, admin- 
istered by the state on behalf of the people, 
can effectively meet the health needs of 
the people and render the range of services 
required in the society of our time,” the 
memorandum said. 

Strong opposition was expressed towards 
the provincial Government’s proposal for 
what was referred to as “Disaster Hospital 
Insurance” without diagnostic service, under 
the terms of which each person would pay 
his own hospital costs up to an amount 
equivalent to 10 per cent of his annual 
earnings. 

The Government was urged to add at 
least another 10 per cent to the 10 per 
cent of the cost of construction of housing 
for older people which it had already 
agreed to contribute. 

A second proposal of the Federation was 
that Section 6(1) of the National Housing 
Act should be amended “and if necessary 
the Municipal Act and city charters, to 
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permit the provincial Government and the 
municipalities to proceed with a slum clear- 
ance, low rental, subsidized housing or 
other program without submitting same to 
a vote of the ratepayers”. 

The memorandum requested the Govern- 
ment to provide “a supplementary allow- 
ance to old age pensioners of at least $20 
a month. 

“We must not only have enough jobs, 
and the right kind of jobs, and in the right 
places, but we must have them at the right 
time,” the memorandum said in declaring 
that “we must reduce seasonal unemploy- 
ment to a minimum”. 

The Federation welcomed what had been 
done by the National Employment Com- 
mittee and the Department of Labour to 
bring about a reduction in seasonal unem- 
ployment, but it urged upon the Govern- 
ment “the advisability of taking immediate 
action together with those mainly con- 
cerned with and affected by seasonal 
employment, for the purpose of making 
plans and working out a program of action 
which will reduce unemployment in winter 
months to the lowest possible level’. 

Amendment of the Manitoba Highway 
Traffic Act was urged to provide for the 
issuance of separate licences for commer- 
cial and non-commercial driving in place 
of the present chauffeur’s licence. “The 
reason for this request,’ the Federation 
explained, “is that a driver holding a 
commercial licence, having an infraction of 
the Highway Traffic Act while operating 
a privately owned motor vehicle during 
off-duty hours, is assessed against his 
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general driving record; a result which in 
effect denies commercial drivers the right 
to carry on their normal duties of employ- 
ment.” 

The Federation complained that the 
practice of sending out work to be done 
at home was widespread in the garment 
industry, and that this was “a throw-back 
to the sweatshop conditions of the early 
days of the textile industry”. It held that 
the one-man commission which had been 
appointed to investigate the matter had 
done “a superficial job of assessing the 
extent to which this practice is under- 
mining the industry” and requested the 
Government to set up an inquiry, in which 
government, labour and management would 
be represented, to investigate the matter 
further. 

On crop insurance the Federation recom- 
mended that the Government give con- 
sideration to, and take the initiative in 
formulating, and putting into practical 
effect (in co-operation with the other 
prairie governments), a plan of insurance 
for farmers in the prairie region which will 
provide a measure of protection against 
the hazards of nature and the vagaries of 
the market.” 

The Federation requested the Govern- 
ment to establish a one-man commission to 
inquire “into all phases of workmen’s 
compensation”. 

A new school grant formula which would 
ensure that no municipality would have its 
present school grant reduced, the assump- 
tion by the Government of a large share 
of the cost of construction of new schools 
in all municipalities, and of a larger share 
of the costs of operation, were advocated 
by the Federation as measures to relieve 
the municipalities of part of the burden of 
providing and maintaining schools in the 
province. 

The memorandum expressed opposition 
to any form of sales tax to finance educa- 
tion. “Income tax, graduated in accordance 
with income and family responsibilities, is 
the most fair method of obtaining such 
revenue,” the Federation asserted, 

The Federation also urged the Govern- 
ment to:— 

Establish a revolving student loan fund 
of $1,000,000 from which eligible students 
could obtain interest-free loans to finance 


their studies at institutions of higher 
learning. 
Require installation of automatic warning 
signals at all level railway crossings. 
Appoint a full-time Minister of Labour. 
Re-establish the Barbers’ Board which 


ceased to function in 1947, since which time 
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“conditions in the barbering industry have 
deteriorated”. 

Require all workmen engaged in plumb- 
ing, steamfitting, etc., to pass an examina- 
tion before being allowed to perform such 
work in the province, and issue licences 
after such examination. 

Maintain the Fair Wage Act without 
change. 

Enact legislation to forbid the issuing of 
injunctions in labour disputes. 

In addition to the written submission 
certain recommendations were made orally. 
The subjects thus raised were:— 

The position of employees of crown 
companies who have union agreements with 
their employers. 

The propriety of having the Deputy 
Minister of Labour acting as Chairman 
of the Labour Board. 

Amendments to the Shops Regulation Act, 
to improve hours of work of employees in 
retail establishments. 

A lengthy discussion—it lasted 33 hours 
—followed the reading of the memo- 
randum. 

Premier D. L. Campbell said he was in 
favour of giving a greater measure of 
“home rule” to the City of Winnipeg but 
was opposed to the participation of the 
province in any subsidized housing plan. 

J. B. Graham of the Carpenters’ union 
opposed suggested changes in the Fair 
Wage Act. He said that under the Act as 
it now stood the most harmonious rela- 
tions had prevailed between employers and 
employees in the construction industry, and 
he asserted that the proposed amendments 
would kill the industry. 

Andrew Milne of the Plumbers’ and 
Steamfitters’ union, speaking in favour of 
compulsory certification of all journeymen 
in his union’s trades, complained that 
although apprentices in the industry were 
expected to put in five years in learning 
the trade, and older men were prevented 
from taking the apprenticeship training, 
men could come into the province, repre- 
sent themselves to be plumbers, and get 
jobs with non-union employers without 
anyone’s being able to challenge their 
competence. 

The Government agreed to make another 
inquiry into “sweatshop conditions” in the 
fur and clothing industry. 

The memorandum was presented by 
Joseph “Jimmy” James, Federation 
President; Peter McSheffrey, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Vice-presidents R. W. 
Slocombe, H. Schellenberg, Michael Sedik, 
G. Lawrence Taylor and James Nichols. 

In addition to Premier D. L. Campbell, 
the following members of the Cabinet were 

















present when the submission was made: 
Hon. C. E. Greenlay, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. W. Miller, Minister of Education; 
Hon. Robert Bend, Minister of Health and 


Welfare; Hon. M. Hryhorczuk, Attorney 
General; Hon. F. Bell, Minister of Public 
Works; and Hon. F. L. Jobin, Minister 
of Mines and Resources. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


The importance of developing and 
expanding industry was the major theme 
of the brief presented by the new Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC) last 
month to the provincial Cabinet. 

Chief among the brief’s recommendations 
were :— 


1. A government program of industrial 
development, with priority to areas that 
have suffered dislocation of industry. 


2. Expansion and diversification of the 
steel industry, to produce sizes and shapes 
not now rolled in Canada, to supply types 
needed by provincial industry and increase 
the market for coal, limestone and iron ore. 


3. Assistance to shipbuilding through 
representation to Ottawa for construction 
of a Canadian merchant fleet, encourage- 
ment of other construction and protecting 
legislation. 


4. Exertion of every government effort 
to have the freight rate structure changed 
to allow Nova Scotia products to compete 
in central markets and further bolster the 
desired industrial development. 


5. Increase of royalties on gypsum and 
other raw materials shipped out of the 


province for processing elsewhere, to 
encourage such processing within the 
province. 


6. Continued assistance to the fishing and 
fish processing industries and a campaign 
to promote greater consumption of fish. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
brief were that the province co-operate in 
present federal planning on national health 
insurance, establish a crown company to 
handle automobile insurance, adopt various 
measures to improve the lot of pensioners 
and those receiving workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and take further steps to relieve the 
provinces’ housing shortage. Several changes 
in the Trade Union Act, chiefly relating 
to certification procedures, were urged. 

In support of its request for a govern- 
ment program of industrial development 
with special priority given to areas that 
have suffered industrial dislocation, the 
Federation said: “The feeling of organized 
labour and indeed of the majority of Nova 
Scotians is that we are wasting a vast 
amount of our natural wealth in exporting 
our raw materials. These raw materials in 
a great many cases return to us in the 


form of finished manufactured articles for 
which we must pay a very high price. 

“We must be concerned with the expan- 
sion of our existing industries as well as 
the bringing in of new industries, if we 
are to move ahead with the rest of 
Canada,” the brief added. 

Labour, the brief said, was concerned 
with the fact that while steel operations 
in other parts of Canada and in the United 
States were pushing ahead rapidly, the 
industry in Nova Scotia, one of the basic 
industries in the province, was concen- 
trating on improvement of some existing 
facilities and disposal of equipment con- 
sidered less productive. 

Diversification of the steel operation, 
too, was necessary, the brief said, to 
provide for manufacture of steel plates of 
many sizes and shapes not now produced 
in Canada. 

“We believe an expansion and diver- 
sification of the steel industry could 
provide a boost to our economy by 
providing an increased market for Mari- 
time products such as coal, limestone and 
iron ore, while in turn supplying other 
industries with products such as steel plate, 
which is periodically in short supply and 
thus hampers the shipbuilding and repair 
industry of this province,” the Federation 
declared. 

The brief also asked the Government to 
investigate the possibility of having the 
Canadian National Railways place its 
orders with Trenton Industries Limited in 
such a way that employment might be 
stabilized throughout the year. ‘This 
industry, which produces railroad rolling 
stock and equipment, has been plagued by 
violent fluctuations of demand for its 
products, the brief said. 

The brief asked the provincial Govern- 
ment to approach the federal Government 
and the Canadian Maritime Commission to 
ask construction of a Canadian fleet of 
competitive cargo and passenger ships and 
also to encourage building of fishing craft 
by supplementing present federal subsidies. 

A crisis in Canadian shipbuilding had 
been prevented during the last five years, 
the brief said, by a naval shipbuilding 
program. But, it added, “many people are 
asking the question why Canada should 
bear the expense of a large naval fleet to 
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protect foreign shipping while permitting 
the Canadian merchant marine to decline.” 

To further assist the shipbuilding and 
shipping industries, the brief asked for 
enactment of legislative protection as found 
in other maritime nations and adoption 
of a wide trade policy with other coun- 
tries. It also urged the provincial Goy- 
ernment to indicate to the federal Govern- 
ment that Canada’s coastal trade should be 
confined to Canada-built ships and to insist 
that any vessels built with the assistance 
of provincial funds be constructed and 
repaired in Nova Scotia shipyards. 

The issue of freight rates was of one 
which affected the entire question of 
industrial development, the labour delega- 
tion said. The brief asked the Government 
to make every effort to have relieved the 
heavy financial burden caused by existing 
rates. With a realistic freight rate struc- 
ture “we could compete on an equable 
basis in central Canadian markets,” 
Federation President Ben O’Neill said. 

The brief stated that although Labour 
did not consider present federal plans met 
its goal of adequate medical care for all, 
it was a step in the right direction and 
urged the provincial Government to co- 
operate and to provide leadership in bring- 
ing about a truly national health scheme. 

A requested change in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would provide that an 
injured worker be maintained on _ full 
compensation until he had found suitable 
employment or it had been found for him. 
It was explained that, in some cases, a 
worker whose injury had healed but who, 
as a result of his injury, was unable to do 
his former work, could not collect either 
compensation or unemployment insurance. 

Other changes asked would delete the 
present five-day qualifying period, provide 
payment for actual wages lost and would 
bring workers, widows and dependents 
under the old rates up to the level of the 
present rates and make them eligible for 
any future increases. 


Features of the Trade Union Act were 
badly in need of revision, the brief said, 
so that they did not “shackle and frustrate 
the legitimate activity” of unions. It 
asked, among other requests, for broaden- 
ing of the meaning of the term “employee” 
so as to allow any worker who so desired 
to become a union member. As examples, 
the brief mentioned policemen, inshore and 
trawler fishermen, nurses, mine shot firers, 
teachers and workers who were laid off 
because of seasonal shortages and who 
ordinarily would be hired again when work 
recommenced. 

The brief asked for mandatory certifica- 
tion where a union could prove that a 
minimum of 50 per cent plus one of the 
employees were members in good standing. 

In the field of social legislation, the 
brief requested an increase in the Mother’s 
Allowance to $100 per month, that the age 
limit for old age pensions be reduced to 
65 years for men and 60 years for women, 
without a means test, and that the pension 
be increased to $65 per month. 


A recommendation for legislation for two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after a year’s 
service was made. Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland were the 
only provinces not having such a law, the 
Federation stated. 

Other recommendations called for the 
establishment of a vocational high school 
in Cape Breton County, the appointment 
of a union representative to the Dominion 
Coal Board, an adequate minimum wage 
act for men and upward revision of the 
Minimum Wage Act for women, an act 
to prevent discrimination against older 
employees, freedom for fishermen to join 
the union of their choice and recognition 
of chiropractors under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Ben O'Neill, President of the Federation, 
and Hugh MacLeod, Secretary-Treasurer, 
headed the 40-man delegation which 
presented the brief. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Speech from the Throne 
January 8 


Grants to Universities: Notice was given 
that Parliament will be asked to approve 
a further grant of money to the Canada 
Council, to be distributed by it for the 
purpose of assisting Canadian universities 
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in some of their necessary construction pro- 
jects. It will be asked also to approve 
the doubling of the annual grants to 
universities and the payment of these 
funds to the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities for division by it among 
the recognized institutions of higher 
learning. 











Vocational Training: A measure will be 
introduced to provide for renewing on a 
revised and increased basis the federal 
program of grants to provincial govern- 
ments in aid of technical and vocational 
training. 

Merchant Seamen Compensation Act: 
Amendments will be introduced making 
“appropriate improvements” in the scale 
of benefits to disabled seamen and the 
dependents of deceased seamen. 


The Speech commented on the present 
inflationary tendencies as follows: 

Indeed our economic expansion has been 
so rapid that it has put a serious strain 
upon the supply of various types of labour 
and materials needed for the many projects 
which are being put in hand. The corre- 
sponding competition to borrow savings to 
finance all these projects has brought about 
an increase in interest rates. Increases in 
volume of money and credit have had to be 
carefully limited in order to check infla- 
tionary tendencies and the financial policies 
of my Government have also been directed 
to counteract these same tendencies. 


There was reference to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway dispute over the retention 
of firemen on diesel engines: 

In the last few days a serious industrial 
dispute has led to a stoppage of work on 
one of the major railways of Canada despite 
the use of the normal processes of concilia- 
tion. Special efforts have been made and 
are continuing to be made by my ministers 
to assist the parties to reach an agreed 
settlement. 


CPR Firemen’s Strike* 
January 9 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, tabled copies of the conciliation 
board’s majority and minority reports (see 
page 177) and a factual report covering the 
background of the dispute up to January 8. 


It was suggested by M. J. Coldwell, 
Leader of the CCF Party, that both parties 
to the dispute should be requested to 
recommence railway operations immediately 
on the basis previously existing, without 
prejudice to the rights of either side. The 
CPR employees, he said, have already indi- 
cated their willingness to do so but so far 
the CPR management has refused. If this 
refusal is continued the federal Govern- 
ment should appoint a controller to take 
over temporary management of the rail- 
way and direct immediate resumption 
of operations while further negotiations are 
pending, he argued. 

He suggested that because the principal 
issue involved in the strike—manage- 
ment’s desire to cease employing firemen 





*See page 159. 


on diesels in freight and yard services— 
concerned a question of safety, the matter 
should be investigated “by an impartial 
board of inquiry comprised of experts and 
technicians”. 

Solon E. Low, Leader of the Social 
Credit Party, stated the matter should be 
referred to a commission for study, such 
commission to investigate as quickly as 
possible every angle of the situation. 


January 10 


In reply to questions put by the Leader 
of the Opposition concerning the setting-up 
and composition of an investigating board, 
the Prime Minister said that under the 
provisions of the Railway Act it could be 
the Board of Transport Commissioners or, 
under the Industrial Disputes and Investi- 
gation Act, it could be a board constituted 
by the Minister of Labour. There is also 
the General Inquiries Act, under which a 
royal commission could be set up, he added. 

“What is being pressed by us,” said Mr. 
St. Laurent, “is something that will be apt 
to be accepted without compulsion being 
resorted to.” 

To a further question as to whether the 
decision would be final, the Prime Minister 
replied: 

There will not be any agreement accepted 
by the union of a contractual obligation to 
accept the decision, but Canadian citizens 
usually accept what properly constituted 
authority determines to be the right kind 
of law for the land. 


January 11 


An end to the strike was announced by 
the Prime Minister. 

A proposal had been agreed to by both 
parties, he said, whereby a commission 
consisting of three judges will be set up 
to study the matter and report not later 
than October 1, 1957. Transportation ser- 
vices, stated the Prime Minister, would be 
resumed forthwith. 


January 17 


The Prime Minister announced that a 
Royal Commission had been appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the unre- 
solved issues in the dispute. 


Inflation 
January 9 
In an effort to halt inflation, Solon E. 
Low, Leader of the Social Credit Party, 
urged the early appointment of a national 
finance and economic commission, answer- 
able directly to Parliament. 
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Gordon Commission Report 
January 10 


The Gordon Commission Report on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects over the next 
25 years was tabled in the House of 
Commons. (Major recommendations are 
given in brief on p. 129). 


Canada Council 
January 10 


The Prime Minister moved that the 
House go into committee at the next 
sitting to consider a measure providing for 
the establishment of a Canada Council for 
the encouragement of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, and further to provide 
iter alia that: 

(a) the Minister of Finance may, out of 
the consolidated revenue fund, pay to the 
council the sum of fifty million dollars to 
constitute an endowment fund for the pur- 
poses of the act, and 

(b) the council shall establish a fund to 
be called the university capital grants fund, 
to which shall be credited the sum of fifty 
million dollars, to be paid to the council 
by the Minister of Finance out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund. 


Civil Service Commission 
January 10 


Appointment to the vacant post on the 
Civil Service Commission “will be made in 
due course” Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (PC, 
Hamilton-West) was told by Hon. Roch 
Pinard, Secretary of State, when she 
inquired as to progress made.* 


The Older Worker 


January 10 


A plea for equal employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers —-was made 
by Robert Cauchon (L., Beauharnois- 
Salaberry). Workers over 40, he said, are 
most frequently the sufferers when produc- 
tion methods change. 

Mr. Cauchon made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1, That the Department of Labour should 
begin a study of the Massachusetts Commis- 
Sion against Discrimination with a view to 
setting up a similar commission jin Canada. 

_2. That the Department should also con- 
sider amending the national Unemployment 
Insurance Act to enable the worker to change 


employment without loss of his rights in a 
pension plan.... 


“I believe it is industry’s and govern- 
ment’s joint responsibility, in recognition 
of the innate dignity of the human soul, 





“On January 17, the appointment of Miss Ruth 
Addison, at the time executive assistant to the 
Deputy Defence Production Minister, was announced, 
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to provide employment for each worker 
during the years he is employable and to 
assure him of a pension sufficient to free 
him from want in his old age,” Mr. Cauchon 
declared. 


Retirement Age 
January 10 


“Automatic retirement at 65 does not 
make sense in the light of our present 
knowledge of the differing capacities of 
people at various ages,” S. C. Balcom 
(L., Halifax) stated. He requested that 
hourly-paid and prevailing-rate employees 
aged 65 to 70 who are capable of work be 
retained in 1957, 


Annual Vacations and Statutory Holidays 
with Pay for Employees 


January 10 


Two bills, one providing that all 
employees who come under federal labour 
jurisdiction shall have at least two weeks’ 
annual vacation with pay after one year’s 
service, the other providing for at least 
eight days statutory holidays with pay each 
year, were introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF., Winnipeg North Centre) and 
received first reading. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 10 


A bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to provide 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues was introduced by Stanley 
Knowles (CCF., Winnipeg North Centre) 
and received first reading. 


Right to Vote at Advance Polls 
January 10 


A bill to extend the privilege of voting 
at advance polls in federal elections to any 
qualified voter who finds he must be away 
from his constituency on election day was 
introduced by Stanley Knowles (CCF. 
Winnipeg North Centre) and received first 
reading. ; 


Health Insurance 
January 9 


M. J. Coldwell (CCF, Rosetown-Biggar) 
moved an amendment to the amendment 
to the Speech from the Throne criticizing 
the Government for “failure to announce 
legislation establishing a comprehensive 
nation-wide program of health insurance, 
with provision for provincial participa- 
tion”, 











January 11 


Stating that a year had elapsed, with 
only three provinces signifying their will- 
ingness to enter into an agreement with 
the federal Government concerning a health 
insurance plan, Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre) thought the Gov- 
ernment should review the proposition and 
improve and revise its offer so that it 
could get the required number of prov- 
ices to agree. 


January 14 


Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, said in reply that he 
considered the proposal basically “so con- 
structively wise” that no suggested changes 
were needed. He added that he hoped 
to be in a position later to make a further 
observation on this matter. 


January 16 
The amendment to the amendment 
moved by Mr. Coldwell was defeated by 
a vote of 135 to 69. 


Old Age Security 
January 10 

S. R. Baleom (L., Halifax) stated his 
belief that the pension of $40 paid to 
persons over 70 years should be increased 
by $10 a month; also that assistance to 
the needy between the ages of 65 and 70 
years should be similarly increased. 

Upward revision in the pension rate was 
also urged by several other members 
during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. 

Clarence Gillis (CCF, Glace Bay) sug- 
gested also that the age of 65 under the 
Old Age Assistance Act should be lowered 
to 60 for men and 50 for women. 


January 14 
H. W. Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West) 
thought old age pensioners should be 
permitted to enjoy the same rights with 
respect to leaving Canada as are enjoyed 
by other pensioners of the federal Govern- 
ment. . 


Family Allowances 
January 10 


An increase in the rate of family allow- 
ances was urged by Charles Cannon (L., 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine) and, later in the 
debate, by several other members. 


Disabled Persons 
January 10 
S. R. Baleom (L., Halifax) advocated 
a “broadly-conceived” program of assist- 
ance and training for the disabled. He 


suggested an allowance should be paid to 
those for whom there is some hope, how- 
ever slight, of rehabilitation. 


January 16 


A more liberal interpretation of the 
Disabled Persons Act was urged by 
William Bryce (CCF, Selkirk). 


Labour-Management Relations 
January 10 


Introduction of profit-sharing plans, 
whereby labour becomes a partner with 
industry and “shares in the wealth that 
the hands of labour have helped to 
create,’ was suggested by H. O. White 
(PC,, Middlesex East) as one solution to 
industrial strife. 


January 11 


Clarence Gillis (CCF, Cape Breton 
South) referred to the CPR firemen’s strike 
as “one of the reflex pains of automation” 
and proposed that the Government set up 
industrial councils, “by means of which 
representatives from every industry in the 
country would be able to meet with the 
government, with representatives of man- 
agement, and the unions called in whenever 
there was a threatened disturbance because 
of technological advance”, 


Unemployment Insurance 
January 10 


Unemployment insurance was dealt with 
at length by Ovide Laflamme (L., Belle- 
chasse), who made the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. That a larger number of offices be 
established so as to be within reach of 


the unemployed and thus avoid large 
travelling expenses. 


2. That employees responsible for supply- 
ing information and acting, so to speak, as 
counsel for the claimant be posted in each 
office. 


38. That costs be paid to each claimant 
who succeeds in gaining his point before the 
board of referees. 


4. That a lawyer be named on each board 
of referees. 


January 14 


Andre Gauthier (L., Lake St. John) 
proposed that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act be amended to provide that 
payment of seasonal benefit begin in early 
December. A construction worker, he said, 
generally becomes unemployed at the end 
of November and such an amendment 
would “enable our workless people to 
receive unemployment benefits before the 
great holidays of Christmas and New 
Year”. 
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Pensions of Superannuated Civil Servants 
January 14 


The Government has been giving the 
matter attention, the Prime Minister told 
Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre), who raised the question of 
increasing the pensions of retired civil 
servants, to bring them into line with the 
higher cost of living. 


January 18 


Leader of the Opposition J. G. Diefen- 
baker asked the Prime Minister if he could 
give any assurance that pensions of super- 
annuated civil servants, members of the 
armed forces and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police would be increased. 

The Prime Minister’s reply was that all 
matter of public interest “receive careful 
consideration and when decisions have 
been reached they are announced in the 
forms that are traditional in constitutional 
assemblies”. 


National Industrial Pension Scheme 
January 14 


Establishment of a national industrial 
pension scheme, on the ground that it 
would permit freedom of movement in 
labour, was urged by H. W. Herridge 
(CCF, Kootenay West). 


Department of Youth 
January 14 


The suggestion that a Department of 
Youth be set up to administer federal 
financial aid to universities and the grant- 
ing of scholarships and bursaries was made 
by Raymond Bruneau (L., Glengarry- 
Prescott). 


Housing 
January 14 


H. W. Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West) 
would like to see greater provision for low- 
cost housing. 


January 15 


Asked by Michael Starr (PC, Ontario) 
if during 1957 contractors and builders will 
be able to secure loans for the purpose of 
building houses in groups of say 20 to 25 
and, if so, from what source, the Min- 
ister of Public Works, Hon. Robert H. 
Winters, said he anticipated the facilities 
under the National Housing Act will be 
in operation in 1957, as heretofore, but 
with some difference in the matter of 
degree. 
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Interest Act 
January 14 

H. R. Argue (CCF, Assiniboia) intro- 
duced a bill to place a limit of 12 per cent 
per annum on the interest rate, carrying 
and other charges that may be made by 
companies engaged in lending money, 
instalment sales, automobile financing or 
other such financial transactions. 

Bill received first reading. 


Pensions for the Blind 
January 15 

Lionel Bertrand (L., Terrebonne) urged 
abolition of the means test in the case of 
pensions for the blind. 

Hayden Stanton (PC, Leeds) said blind 
persons should be permitted to earn what 
they can without it “interfering in any 
way with the small pension they are 
recelving”. 


January 16 


An increase in the amount of pension 
payable to blind persons was urged by 
William Bryce (CCF, Selkirk). 


Income Tax Exemptions 
January 15 


A. R. Lusby (L., Cumberland) recom- 
mended the Government consider a revi- 
sion of the Income Tax Act to afford some 
relief to parents in respect of sons and 
daughters attending college, and also in 
the case of earnings of students. 


January 16 


G. S. White (PC, Hastings-Frontenac) 
hoped the income tax exemption for a 
married man would be raised to at least 
$3,000 and for a single person to $1,500, 
with “reasonable” increases in exemptions 
for children. 

Stating that he favours tax reductions, 
‘if feasible at the moment,” W. Ross 
Thatcher (L., Moose Jaw-Lake Centre) 
proposed: 

If economists tell us it is too dangerous 
to put this extra purchasing power into the 
hands of consumers at the present time, then 
I believe some method should be found to 
give the public the benefit of tax reduction 
on a postponed basis. Perhaps some kind 
of deferred savings certificate could be issued 
by. the Government which would not be 
redeemable for three years or five years. 


Bilingualism in Civil Service 
January 15 
Fernand Girard (Ind., Lapointe) intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Civil Service 
Act requiring preference to be given 
bilingual candidates for appointment in the 
Civil Service. 











Labour’s Briefs to the Cabinet 


Canada’s three major labour organizations present annual legislative 
proposals to federal Cabinet. All three delegations stress need for 
introduction of health insurance plan, improvement of housing program 


Annual submissions to the Cabinet were made by Canada’s three major 
labour organizations last month. The Canadian Labour Congress presented 
its memorandum on legislative proposals and recommendations on January 23, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and the National Legis- 
lative Committee of the International Railway Brotherhoods on January 24. 


The CLC’s brief was its first; until the merger last April of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour, these 
groups had presented separate submissions. 


Emphasis was given in the CLC brief to a request for a national hospital 
insurance plan, an appeal for an improved housing program and a warning 
that this winter’s unemployment was “more than seasonal”. The CLC 
devoted a large section of its memorandum to government employees and 
also, two days after the presentation of its main brief, submitted a separate 
brief dealing with employees of the federal Government. 


The CCCL expressed approval of federal grants to universities, belief 
that the grants did not encroach on provincial rights, and regret that it had 
not yet been possible to reach an agreement with all provinces on the grants. 
The Confederation also called for a national health plan, revival of the excess 
profits tax and the establishment of a prices investigation board. A supple- 
mentary brief urging that coverage of the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
extended to hospital employees was submitted by the CCCL at the same time. 

The brief of the International Railway Brotherhoods gave evidence of 
concern over the advent of automation on the nation’s railways and over job 
losses that result when a railway line is abandoned. A request for a national 
transportation policy was repeated. 

In his reply to the labour delegations, Prime Minister St. Laurent dwelt 
mainly on international affairs and Canada’s need in view of the international 
situation to maintain strong defences. Defence spending, he pointed out to 
all three groups, prevented spending on social security measures. The Prime 
Minister told the delegations, however, that their submissions would receive 
careful consideration by the Government. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


“We believe that the highest priority 
should be placed on the early implementa- 
tion of a nation-wide program of health 
care,’ the Canadian Labour Congress 
declared in its first memorandum to the 
federal Cabinet of legislative changes and 
administrative improvements. ‘The Con- 
gress urged the Government to proceed 
“now” with the establishment of a compre- 
hensive nation-wide health insurance plan. 


Emphasis was also placed on the need 
for an improved housing program, and a 
special section of the brief, addressed to 
the Government “as the employer of many 


thousands of members of our affiliated 
organizations,” was devoted to government 
employees. Another section was devoted 
to Canada’s economic outlook. The general 
economic situation was “highly  satis- 
factory,” the CLC said, but certain 
features—the rise in the cost of living, the 
decline in housing, and the more-than- 
seasonal rise in unemployment—were not 
so satisfactory. 

In an introduction to its memorandum, 
the Congress repeated its five broad aims:— 


1. Full employment with a rising standard 
of living. 
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2. Satisfactory sharing of the national 
income, which includes comprehensive 
social security. 

3. A nation-wide plan of health insur- 
ance. 

4. Uniform labour legislation covering all 
workers, including those in the public 
service. 

5. Bread, peace and freedom for all 
peoples throughout the world. 


Economic Situation 


Dealing with the economic situation and 
policies, the CLC said that despite the 
fact that national income, gross national 
product and wage rates were all at record 
levels, there were “certain features of the 
situation which are not so satisfactory”. 

Prices were cited as an example. While 
increases in the cost-of-living index had 
been small they had been steady. From 
May 1 to October 1 average weekly salaries 
and wages in straight money terms rose 
3.3 per cent but price increases cut the 
rail increase to just over one-half of 1 
per cent. 

The housing situation was also regarded 
as serious. With the anticipated 25-per- 
cent drop in starts, it was estimated that 
National Housing Act mortages for 1956-57 
would be little more than half the 1955-56 
level. 

“There is still a serious shortage of 
decent low-cost housing,” the brief stated. 


To meet that shortage, Canada needs 
a residential construction industry. To 
develop such an industry is a long, slow and 
difficult process. To dismantle it is easy 
and quick. We are now dismantling it, long 
before the need for it is exhausted. When 
the immediate inflationary pressures of the 
moment have passed, the Government will 
presumably want to resume house-building 
on a large scale. But it will find it can- 
not do so, because the industry has been 
dismantled, and it will have to begin again, 
from scratch or near it, to rebuild laboriously 
the industry which is now being sacrificed. 


The rise in unemployment was described 
as “more than seasonal”. 


It is true that unemployment, generally, 
fell, in the summer and early fall, to the 
lowest levels in several years. But in 
November 1956, the increase from October 
in the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work was 38 per cent, compared 
with only 14 per cent in 1955, 19 per cent 
in 1954, and 37 per cent in 1953, when the 
recession of 1954 was already casting its 
shadow. From November 1953 to March 
1954, the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work more than doubled. "The 
smallest November-March increase since the 
winter of 1949-50 has been over 48 per cent. 
If even that pattern is repeated this year, 
the March 1957 total would be over 200,000; 
and this figure of persons without jobs and 
seeking work admittedly leaves out of 
account people on layoffs of less than 30 days. 
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The housing situation was related to 
unemployment. It was estimated that 
some 35,000 direct residential construction 
workers would be laid off by the end of 
February with little prospect of re-employ- 
ment in the spring. 

“For every man employed on site there 
are about two-and-a-half employed off 
site,’ the CLC said. “Also, each new 
dwelling takes about $1,500 to furnish; so 
that a drop of 30,000 in housing comple- 
tions would mean a cut of about $45,000,000 
in the market for consumer durables, with 


corresponding cuts in the market for 
materials entering into such consumer 
durables.” 


Specific proposals made with regard to 
housing were :— 

1. Substantial reduction in down pay- 
ments and interest rates under NHA. 


2. Requests to municipalities to use 
the NHA subsidized low-rental housing 
provisions. 


(An increase in the maximum NHA 
mortgage interest rate to 6 per cent was 
announced only two days before the 
presentation of the CLC brief and took 
effect only the day before the submission. 
At this point in his reading of the 
memorandum, CLC President Claude 
Jodoin interjected the comment: “We may 
be a little late in saying this.’’) 


3. Vigorous slum clearance. 
4, Full support to co-operative housing. 


Summing up the CLC’s views on the 
general economic situation, the brief said 
there were indications that the speed of 
the boom may be slackening and that the 
second half of 1957 may be “softer” with 
increased unemployment. 


“The tight money policy and the piling 
up of a large budget surplus are having 
some effect. The Government and the 
Bank of Canada,” the Congress warned, 
“should watch the situation closely to 
prevent the brakes being kept on too hard 
or too long.” 

The Government should also consider 
that both the tight money policy and the 
budget surplus are controls that do not 
differentiate between regions or between 
industries of greater or less social impor- 
tance. Unemployment was proportionately 
higher in the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec, the brief pointed out. 


Automation 


The Congress renewed a request for the 
establishment of a national advisory com- 
mission on technical changes and automa- 
tion. 














“We are beginning to feel the effects of 
technical changes in Canada,” the Congress 
said, referrmg to the CPR strike. “The 
closing down of a major railway operation 
in this country has come as a direct result 
of such changes. It is to be expected that 
more problems of this sort will appear as 
the process of technical change continues. 

The loss of employment opportunities 
consequent from such technical changes is a 
matter of great concern to us. The disloca- 
tion which these developments will and can 
cause within the Canadian economy must be 
of great concern not only to ourselves but 
to the Government and Canadians generally. 


Immigration 


The Government was commended for 
“the quick action taken to assist the 
refugees from Hungary”. 


However, Canada’s immigration policy 
should be much better planned, the 
memorandum declared. “Canada can 
absorb a much larger population but, in 
doing so, employment and housing oppor- 
tunities should be kept carefully and 
continuously in mind. 

We recommend that mera on become 
the responsibility of the epartment of 
Labour and an advisory committee on 
immigration be established which would 
recommend necessary and desirable adjust- 
ments in legislation, administration and 
policy in this field. This committee should 
be composed of representatives of labour, 
management, government and social agencies 
concerned with this problem. 


The Immigration Act should be amended 
to remove any bars on grounds of race, 
creed, colour or national origin. 


Health Insurance 


In asking for “the highest priority” for 
a comprehensive national health plan, the 
CLC said the program should include 
“preventive, diagnostic, curative and reha- 
bilitative services rendered by physicians, 
surgeons, dentists and other specialists, 
hospitals, and health agencies”. 

The step taken by the Government of 
Canada in offering to pay a share of the 
costs of hospital care and diagnostic ser- 
vices if six provinces representing a majority 
of the population agree to proceed, is worthy 
of commendation as a move in the right 
direction. However, the Canadian Labour 
Congress does not accept the position that 
comprehensive nation-wide health insurance 
cannot be implemented without further 
delay. 


The CLC said that the enthusiastic 
view taken by the Gordon Royal Commis- 
sion of Canada’s Economic Prospects 
reinforced the position that there was no 
longer need for delay in the impiementa- 
tion of nation-wide health insurance and 
other measures of over-all social security. 


Social Security 


Other social security changes proposed 
included: reduction of the qualifying age 
for old age pension to 65 and increased 
payment to $65 a month; increased pen- 
sions for the blind and disabled; con- 
tinuance of family allowance to 20 years 
in the case of children attending school; 
lifting of the $1,200 ceiling on government 
annuities to $2,400; and adoption of a 
national industrial pension plan that would 
extend pension opportunities and enable 
workers to change jobs without losing their 
pension rights. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Revisions in unemployment insurance 
were suggested to broaden application of 
the plan and bring benefits into line with 
current wage and salary levels. The 
present $57 weekly wage ceiling for con- 
tributors was described as “entirely 
unrealistic” with average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing at $63.62 for October 1, 
1956. 

Other recommendations were: extension 
of the Act to all workers, payment of 
regular benefits to workers idled by ill- 
ness; establishment of benefits at two- 
thirds of earnings at all levels of income; 
payment of benefits during a maximum 
period of 52 weeks; seasonal benefits from 
December to April each year; elimination 
of the waiting period; modification of 
disqualifications due to work stoppages and 
ban on referrals to struck plants; equal 
treatment for married women; and restora- 
tion of the status of the advisory 
committee. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


An appeal was made for closer working 
relations between the federal and _ pro- 
vincial governments. Five areas in which 
it was suggested such a relationship would 
be beneficial were: uniformity in labour 
legislation, uniformity in social security, 
transportation, taxation, and education. 

Dealing with labour legislation, the CLC 
sought enactment of a federal vacation 
act providing for a minimum of two weeks’ 
annual vacation and eight statutory holi- 
days for all employees within federal 
jurisdiction. A Fair Wage Act was 
suggested to provide union wages and 
conditions on all government contracts. A 
minimum wage of $1 an hour should be 
established and the work-week set at 40 
hours. 

The Government was commended for its 
introduction of equal pay legislation and 
the hope was expressed that the example 
would be followed by all the provinces. 
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The CLC asked for a more equitable 
distribution of taxation, which, it said, 
weighed too heavily on workers. Proposals 
were that income tax exemptions should 
be raised to $1,500 for single persons and 
$3,000 for married persons, with $500 
exemption for each child. All medical, 
dental, optical and hospital expenses should 
be deductible, as well as out-of-town living 
and travelling expenses for construction 
workers. The cost of workers’ equipment 
and protective clothing should also be 
exempt. 

Increased federal aid to the universities 
was endorsed and a dominion-provincial 
conference on education was proposed. 

The Congress said that the principle of 
representation by population was not being 
maintained in the present House of 
Commons representation. 

The memorandum also asked for exten- 
sion of the franchise to persons of 18 years 
and over and additional facilities for 
advance polls. 


International Relations 


The Government was asked to use its 
increasing influence in the international 
field towards utilization of the United 
Nations in the settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes, free decision by all peoples 
as to their own form of government, and 
an increasing standard of living for all 
peoples. 

“We believe higher living standards, free 
unions and free collective bargaining to be 
natural steps toward peace and freedom,” 
the Congress said. 

Increase of the Canadian contribution to 
the Colombo Plan to $100,000,000 was 
sought, together with greater participation 
in the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance program. 

The labour organization supported the 
government in its support of the United 
Nations in the Middle East situation and 
advocated continued efforts towards a 
general acceptance of a UN police force. 

On the Hungarian uprising, the CLC 
said: 

Surely, if doubts existed as to the tyran- 
nical and cruel nature of the Soviet dictator- 
ship, the Soviet action in Hungary should 
dispel them. The speed with which massive 
military might was thrust against the 
Hungarian people is undoubtedly indicative 
of the readiness of the Soviet military 
machine. Certainly it is indicative of the 
attitude of the Moscow Soviet tyranny and 
its readiness to hurl its military might at 


anyone wherever or whenever it seems 
expedient to do so. 


Continuous expansion of international 
trade was regarded as a necessary part of 
continued economic expansion in Canada. 
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The necessity for the importation of 
$3,600,000,000 worth of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods in 1956 was questioned. 
Encouragement should be given to the 
development of secondary industry in 
Canada. Careful consideration was asked 
toward improvement of farm purchasing 
power. 

While progress had been made in the 
field of human rights and in combating 
discrimination, a great deal remained to 
be accomplished. The enactment of a Bill 
of Rights which could be incorporated into 
the British North America Act was 
advocated. 


Government Employees 


A special section of the memorandum 
was devoted to government employees. It 
was suggested that there should be an 
upward revision of salaries of classified 
employees to bring their earnings into line 
with those paid in private employment. A 
regulated bargaining procedure should be 
established to provide for the settlement 
of differences between the government and 
organizations of government employees 
through conciliation and voluntary resort 
to arbitration where necessary. The five- 
day week was proposed for all employees 
with a maximum 40-hour week for oper- 
ational, and 35-hour for administrative, 
classes. The Government was asked to 
contribute at least one-half of the cost of 
a suitable hospital-medical plan covering 
its employees. 


Improved postal service was sought, with 
a restoration of twice daily deliveries in 
residential areas. 


Objection was raised to the growing 
practice of Canadian National Railways 
contracting out work and selling, leasing 
or transferring properties to others. 

“We believe that Parliament has never 
given approval for the dismantling of the 
Canadian National Railways,’ the CLC 
said. “Yet present policies being followed 
by the railway management are tending 
in this direction. We ask the Government 
to put a stop to this unnecessary and 
undesirable disposal of public property.” 

The CLC again voiced strong opposition 
to the use of compulsory arbitration. In 
a reference to the CPR strike, the memo- 
randum said: 

We are very pleased to note the apparent 
change of attitude and approach to this 
extremely important matter. The Govern- 
ment deserves our full commendation for 
gaining a settlement of the recent railway 
dispute resulting in a resumption of opera- 
tions and the referring of the technical issue 











to a public enquiry without resorting to 
final and binding decisions as a necessary 
part of the enquiry’s functions. 

We believe that free collective bargaining 
and the reaching of decisions whether 
directly or through third party conciliation 
without resort to compulsion form a very 
important part of our democratic way of 
life. The Canadian Labour Congress is 
determined to do everything possible to 
keep it so. 


The CLC memorandum was read by 
President Claude Jodoin, who headed a 
delegation that filled the Railway Com- 
mittee Room in the Parliament Buildings. 
The delegation comprised Executive Vice- 
President Gordon Cushing, Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald, the CLC’s 
executive council and representatives from 
many afhliated unions. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


After granting that there were things 
about which from time to time “we do 
have to attempt to revise our previous 
opinions,” the Prime Minister said that he 
had always been of the opinion that collec- 
tive bargaining “could not operate satis- 
factorily under our constitutional system”. 
It is not the Government that employs 
the public service, he explained, but rather 
the people of Canada. 


“However,” he continued, “I was sur- 
prised to learn that they have some 
system of collective bargaining (in the 
Civil Service) in the United Kingdom. I 
have asked to have a close study made of 
the form and method in which it is oper- 
ating. 

I am not promising you that I am going 
to change my views, but I am promising you 
that I want to get the best and most accurate 
information as to what is being done and can 
be done... 


The Prime Minister then remarked that 
if everything were done that is intended 
to be done this year—in monetary terms 
it would be 124 per cent greater than what 
was intended for 1956, he said—it would be 
more than the materials and labour in the 
Canadian economy can achieve. “I hope 
that as much as can be done will be done; 
but it does create stresses and it does 
create competition for capital funds and 
for the use of manpower and materials. 
And all this has an inflationary tendency,” 
he explained. 


The optimistic forecasts of the Gordon 
Report that the CLC’s memorandum had 
referred to, Mr. St. Laurent continued, are 
based on the assumption that there is not 
going to be another world war. While he 
did not think there would be war, he 
believed that we had to maintain a state 


of preparedness as a deterrent to every 
potential aggressor. The building up of 
that preparedness has placed a burden on 
Canada and her allies, he said. 

Here the Prime Minister declared that 
since the scientists in Russia had succeeded 
in producing an atomic bomb, the Russian 
leaders had been “scared into a state of 
mind where they are very conscious of the 
deterring value of the forces we have 
jointly built up in the free nations of the 
world”. 

Turning to some specific requests con- 
tained in the CLC memorandum, the Prime 
Minister admitted there would possibly be 
fewer houses built in 1957 than in 1955 
and 1956 but pointed out that the total 
built in the last two years exceeded the 
number of new family formations in the 
period. That meant there was some catch- 
ing up with the backlog, he said. 

It may be that we will not be catching 
up or will not be erasing a very substantial 
part of the backlog that still does exist; but 
there are going to be lots of houses built 


and there are going to be lots of housing 
units finished during 1957. 


He did not think that the implication 
that the housing industry was being 
dismantled was fully justified. The indus- 
try would be maintained but possibly with 
not as many in its ranks as last year, when 
men were diverted from other industries 
into it. 

While it was unfortunately true that 
financial policies do not distinguish between 
one area and another, the argument that 
they might perhaps operate more fairly if 
they were accompanied by controls loses 
sight of the fact that in Canada there were 
11 governments, Mr. St. Laurent reminded 
the delegation. The federal Government 
did not always succeed in getting the 
greatest possible measure of co-operation 
between it and the provincial governments. 

Education was a good example of this, 
the Prime Minister said. Even the exten- 
sion of federal aid to universities, for 
which the CLC had commended the Gov- 
ernment, had not been accepted in all 
provinces. And, he added, he would hesi- 
tate at the present time to issue an invita- 
tion to the provincial premiers to attend 
a conference on education. 

Again he rejected the recommendation 
that unemployment insurance benefits be 
paid to workers idled because of illness on 
the ground that such a step would convert 
unemployment insurance into sickness 
insurance. 

In answer to the request for a return to 
the twice-daily delivery of mail, Mr. 
St. Laurent said that that was one measure 
presently under consideration. 
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Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
13 members of the Cabinet: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production; Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare; Hon. James J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue; Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Minister of Justice; 


Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of 
Fisheries; Hon. Ralph Campney, Minister 
of National Defence; Hon. William R. 
Macdonald, Leader of the Government in 
the Senate; Hon. John W. Pickersgill, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources; and Hon. 
Roch Pinard, Secretary of State. 


CLC Makes Specific Proposals Concerning Civil Servants 


Specific proposals for a regulated bargain- 
ing procedure for civil servants were placed 
before Cabinet representatives by a CLC 
delegation at a separate meeting two days 
after presentation of the main Congress 
brief. 

The delegation, composed of representa- 
tives of affiliated and chartered organiza- 
tions of the CLC with members employed 
by the Government of Canada, met with 
Secretary of State Roch Pinard, Finance 
Minister Walter Harris, and Labour Min- 
ister Milton F. Gregg. L. E. Wismer, 
Legislative Director of the CLC, headed 
the delegation. 


The brief presented to the three 
ministers supplemented, with concrete 
proposals, representations made by the 


CLC to the Cabinet on January 23. It 
recalled that the Government had, on 
many occasions, said it was prepared to 
meet the pay rates and working conditions 
of good employers. The CLC suggested 
this could best be accomplished through 
mutual agreement between the Govern- 
ment and its employees. The brief 
explained: 

We propose that separate and distinct 
provisions be made for a regulated bar- 
gaining procedure through which the Goy- 
ernment and the recognized organizations 
of its employees (those employed under the 
Civil Service Act and Section 7 of the 
Financial Administration Act) could reach 
satisfactory agreements on these matters. 
This should take the form of a separate 
Act of Parliament or an order in council, 
whichever is appropriate. 

Seven proposals were advanced for 
inclusion in such legislation:— 

1. Recognition of the organization of 
employees. 

2. The recognition may include a 
commitment by the organization that its 
members have no right or intention to 
strike. (The CLC said that employees it 
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represented “would be prepared to have 
this provision as a part of the recognition 
itself for the purposes of this legislation’”.) 


3. The right of the recognized organ- 
ization to consult with and reach an 
agreement with the Government on all 
matters affecting employment including 
conditions of recruitment, training, hours 
of work, promotion, discipline, overtime, 
health, welfare, seniority and remunera- 
tion. It was not proposed that such nego- 
tiations should include individual cases. 


4. The right of the recognized organiza- 
tion to seek and obtain conciliation services 
should there be points at issue which 
cannot be resolved in direct consultations. 


5. The right, as a last resort, to seek 
and obtain arbitration services, the award 
of which would be binding on both the 
Government and the employees on issues 
that cannot be resolved in direct nego- 
tiation. The legislation should indicate 
that an arbitrator will be selected in such 
cases from the members of the Supreme 
Court of Canada or the Exchequer Court. 


6. The right of the recognized organiza- 
tion to proceed similarly with the appro- 
priate employing Department. This does 
not mean that individual cases should be 
subjected to conciliation and arbitration 
but, where general problems arise, these 
services should be available when the 
Department and the appropriate recognized 
organization cannot resolve the difficulty. 


7. The necessary machinery for carrying 
out the above. 


These purposes could not be achieved 
through the existing National Joint Council 
of the Public Service and the Prevailing 
Rates Committee because of their limited 
terms of reference and unbalanced mem- 
bership, the CLC said. It was proposed, 
however, that the terms of reference and 








membership of both bodies be re-defined 
and that these bodies then be given power 
to administer the proposed legislation. 
“We are making these proposals to you 
today because we believe that your direct 


employees through their chosen organiza- 
tions should be accorded the same rights 
as Parliament has accorded the employees 
of private enterprises and your Crown 
Corporations,” the CLC said. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour declared itself to be in 
favour of federal grants to universities and 
expressed regret that it has not yet been 
possible to reach an agreement on the 
subject. 

In its annual brief to the federal Cabinet, 
the organization, which represents nearly 
100,000 workers in the province of Quebec, 
stated that such grants, distributed through 
the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, “bear no risk of encroachment” 
on provincial rights. 

The CCCL also called for the setting-up 
of a health insurance plan, the reestablish- 
ment of the excess profits tax, the forma- 
tion of a permanent price investigation 
board, and an increase in the maximum 
amount which can be purchased in Govern- 
ment Annuities. 

A supplementary brief urging that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act be amended 
so as to cover hospital employees was also 
submitted to the Cabinet. 

In the international sphere, the CCCL 
requested the Government to sponsor a 
measure in the United Nations calling for 
the setting-up of a permanent international 
police force whose function it would be to 
maintain peace. 

The brief was read by the General 
Secretary, Jean Marchand. Gérard Picard, 
General President of the CCCL, made some 
special remarks in connection with certain 
proposals, including a protest against the 
fact that certain employers are laying off 
workers in order to hire Hungarian refugees 
for lower wages. 


The International Situation 

The CCCL called upon the Government 
to sponsor a measure in the United Nations 
for the setting-up of a permanent inter- 
national police force “whose function it 
would be to maintain peace and to prevent 
any conflict from developing into a world- 
wide disaster”. 

The brief denounced the attitude of 
Great Britain, France and Israel in Egypt, 
on the one hand, and the armed aggression 
of Soviet Russia in Hungary on the other. 

This intervention in Hungary the CCCL 
called a “revolting assault reminiscent of the 
darkest pages of the history of mankind”. 


The brief also praised the part played 
by Canada in the United Nations Organ- 
ization and approved of the Canadian 
Government’s “courage in denouncing the 
illegitimate use of force by the Greater 
Powers, especially by Russia against 
Hungary”. 

The CCCL also wholeheartedly approved 
of the Government’s hospitality towards 
the Hungarian refugees, but stressed the 
need for “a better co-ordination of efforts 
by the public authorities and the Canadian 
population at large, in order to help those 
victims of tyranny more efficiently”. 


In connection with this statement, how- 
ever, Mr. Picard specified that the CCCL, 
although it has no objection to the general 
policy of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, takes exception neverthe- 
less to those employers “who take the 
liberty of laying off certain members of 
their regular staff and hiring refugees at a 
lower wage. 


“Action of some kind is absolutely 
necessary before such abuses take place,” 
said the CCCL President; “otherwise the 
labour world will be driven back against 
the wall and will offer almost continual 
opposition to the immigration policy, since, 
if it did not, it would suffer too many 
consequences.” 


The Threat of Inflation 


The CCCL suggested that the excess 
profits tax be reestablished and that a 
permanent price investigation board be set 
up in order to curb inflation. 


Calling on the Government to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to counter 
the threat of inflation, the brief stated that 
the present system of attempting to 
counter-balance inflationary trends by 
setting higher interest rates and restricting 
credit is “inadequate”. 

Credit restrictions, when applied to the 
building sector, tend to substantially slow 
down economic activities therein, at a time 
when there is still so much to be done to 
find an adequate solution to the housing 
problem in this country. On the other hand, 
for those who want to build their own home, 
the general increase of interest rates turns 
out to be a heavy financial burden which 
they may have to carry along for many 
years to come. 


In requesting the reestablishment of the 
excess profits tax, the brief pointed out 
that this measure “yielded good results 
during the war”. 

Once more the CCCL advocated trying 
out a price inquiry system. It felt that 
if producers were obliged to justify con- 
templated price increases in public, this 
would serve to prevent a great many 
increases which make for inflation. 


Grants to Universities 


The CCCL stated that it was in favour 
of federal grants to the universities, in 
which it saw “no risk of encroachment” on 
provincial rights. 

The brief pointed out that Canada’s 
rapid economic development calls for a 
serious effort to raise the educational level 
of the Canadian people and that the rapid 
increase in the number of students is 
creating a real problem for our educational 
institutions. 

Stating that it “favours such federal 
grants to our universities as will allow them 
to attend to the needs of all who strive 
for a complete education,” the CCCL went 
on to say that such grants, being dis- 
tributed through the National Conference 
of Canadian Universities, “bear no risk of 
encroachment upon the constitutional 
rights of the Canadian provinces”. 

The brief stated that the CCCL “regrets 
that it has not been possible to reach 
an agreement concerning this important 
question”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCCL suggested several changes in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and even 
submitted a supplementary memorandum 
dealing solely with hospital employees. 

This supplementary brief brought up two 
arguments which have been put forward by 
hospital institutions for exemption from 
unemployment insurance—the fact that they 
are charitable institutions—“not carried on 
for purpose of gain’—and the fact that 
there is no unemployment in hospitals. 

According to the CCCL, the contribution 
of hospital institutions would amount to 
about + of 1 per cent of the total budget 
of each institution, and would not, there- 
fore, constitute an additional burden. 

Moreover, the rate of labour turnover in 
the hospitals of Quebec province varies, it 
would seem, from 45 to 75 per cent. 

The brief also protested against the fact 
that this category of employees is called 
upon to support the hospitals indirectly by 
doing without social benefits which are now 
considered indispensable. 
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According to the brief, hospital employees 
want to be placed on an equal footing 
with other workers, and they are prepared 
to contribute their share. They are in the 
labour market and they cannot understand 
why they should be treated differently. 
The very low level of wages paid in 
hospitals literally prevents them from 
saving any money to meet the risks inherent 
in our present way of life. They should 
be able to count on unemployment insur- 
ance benefits more than any other class of 
workers. 

The CCCL also suggested :— 

Paying regular benefits to the unem- 
ployed as long as they are unable to find 
suitable employment; 

Setting up a new scale of benefits for 
unemployed persons with three dependents, 
the rates running from $10 to $37 weekly; 

Increasing by half, without partial or 
total loss of benefits, the weekly earnings 
allowed an unemployed insured person; 

Allowing supplementary benefits; 

Preventing the use of the National 
Employment Service in case of a strike or 
lockout; and 

Doing away with all special restrictions 
imposed on married women. 


Health Insurance 


The CCCL called for the establishment 
of a health insurance scheme but did not 
suggest any definite plan. 

It did point out that such a scheme 
should take the form of “legislation of a 
concurrent nature,” as is the case with old 
age pensions and pensions for disabled 
persons. It also advocated a contributory 
system, jointly financed by the employees 
(on the basis of their income), the 
employers and the governments, leaving 
each person free to choose his physician. 


Government Annuities 


Once more the CCCL suggested that the 
maximum Government Annuity payable to 
each participant should be increased to at 
least $2,400. The brief pointed out that a 
great many workers are interested in such 
annuities, but that the present maximum 
of $1,200 is much too low. 


Remarks by CCCL President 


The General President of the CCCL 
drew the Government’s attention to the 
need for compiling statistical data on 
industrial productivity and for setting up 
an organization to collect information on 
automation. 

“There should be here in Canada,” he 
said, “through the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, a continual compilation of indus- 
trial productivity to serve as a guide 


concerning the economic development of 
the country, the progress being made and 
all factors contributing to the general 
prosperity”. 

He also pointed out that it is impossible 
for any organization of a private nature 
to have all the necessary up-to-date 
information on a subject as complicated as 
automation. 


The Clothing Industry 


Angelo Forte, President of the Clothing 
Federation, spoke briefly, stressing the 
fact that workers in the clothing industry 
are not benefiting by Canada’s general 
prosperity. 

Mr. Forte, who is one of the vice- 
presidents of the CCCL, drew attention to 
the fact that the standard of living of 
these workers is notably lower in sectors 
where there is a great deal of importing. 

“We admit that imports are necessary to 
ensure such prosperity in Canada,” he said. 
“We feel, however, that it is not quite fair 
for the clothing workers to bear a greater 
share of this burden of Canadian prosperity 
by accepting a lower standard of living 
than the rest.” 

Mr. Forte suggested a meeting at an 
early date to discuss the problem in greater 
detail. 


The Prime Minister 


The Right Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, 
commenting on Mr. Forte’s remarks, 
pointed out that we must “take into con- 
sideration the needs of the very great 
majority of consumers” and expressed the 
opinion that higher duties on clothing 
would not be favourably received by the 
Canadian people. 

According to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, the Prime 
Minister said, the average level of our 
duties on imports is high enough. 

He attributed part of the difficulty in 
the clothing industry to the fact that 
consumers, men as well as women, seem to 
attach more importance to the aesthetic 
than the utilitarian. 

Among the factors favouring imports, Mr. 
St. Laurent mentioned mass production in 
other countries, which makes a lower price 
possible, as well as a certain lack of 
efficiency in some sectors of the Canadian 
clothing industry. 

He reminded the delegation, however, 
that there are measures in existence to 
prevent dumping. 

The Prime Minister also urged the labour 
world to discuss the problem so as to alert 
public opinion. 


“In a general way,” he said, “our fellow- 
citizens want to be fair towards one 
another, and when you can convince them 
that a certain situation is unjust, they are 
prepared to recognize that such injustice 
should not go on, that it should not be 
permanent.” 


Mr. St. Laurent applied this same reason- 
ing to the replacing of Canadian workers 
by Hungarian refugees at lower wages. 

If that is happening, and if the public 
becomes aware of it, those who are guilty 
of this practice will soon have to change 
their tactics, because our people, in general, 
would not look favourably upon such a 
procedure. 


Good relations between management and 
labour, said Mr. St. Laurent, constitute an 
important factor in increased production. 


With regard to extending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to hospital employees, 
the Prime Minister urged union members 
to carry on their educational work in order 
to make hospital institutions realize that 
such an extension of the Act would not 
represent an additional burden for them. 


In this way, he added, the hospitals will 
finally be convinced that it is more difficult 
to obtain or to keep a competent staff in 
their service if there is no Unemployment 
Insurance and that the additional expendi- 
ture involved in constantly training new 
employees would more than make up for 
the cost of contributions to unemployment 
insurance. 

Turning to the international sphere, the 
Prime Minister stressed the fact that 
NATO?’s power of retaliation is an important 
factor which any possible aggressor would 
have to take into consideration. 

Canada, he said, “has not given up the 
hope that some day we shall have in the 
United Nations an organization able to 
give us that feeling of security which we 
would like to have”. 

He explained that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization had been created 
“simply because we do not have that 
feeling of security which the United 
Nations could have given if all those who 
had the right to exercise a veto had done 
so only under conditions of serious and 
essential public interest”. 

He assured the CCCL delegation that 
the Government would continue to do all 
it could to ensure peace. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The following Cabinet ministers accom- 
panied the Prime Minister: Right Hon. 
James G. Gardiner, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
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National Health and Welfare; Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs and 
Postmaster General; Hon. Walter E. 
Harris, Minister of Finance and Receiver 
General; Hon. William Ross Macdonald, 
Solicitor General; Hon. John W. Pickers- 
gill, Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion; Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
Hon. George Marler, Minister of Trans- 
port; and Hon. Roch Pinard, Secretary of 
State. Also present were: J. A. Blanchette, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, and a number of Members from 
the province of Quebec. 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


Canada’s program for the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons is “most commendable,” 
the National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods 
declared in its annual submission to the 
Cabinet. “It is hoped that progress will 
not be impeded by limitation of financial 
assistance,” it added. 

This is not the time to reduce the size 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, the 
brief said. 

Other recommendations made in the brief 
were that employees thrown out of work 
by the abandonment of a railway line be 
protected and that “early and co-ordinated 
measures should be taken to avoid or 
to hold to a minimum the social disloca- 
tions and human costs that may be 
involved in technological progress and to 
ensure the greatest possible benefit to all 
sectors of the community”. The Com- 
mittee suggested that the Government 
have a study made of industrial efficiency 
and development with the view that auto- 
mation will be used to improve living and 
working standards. 

Other recommendations made by the 
Committee in its brief covered old age 
security, family allowances, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, immigration, rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons, education, hous- 
ing, national health insurance, a national 
transportation policy, income tax, and 
some changes in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Railway Act 

Section 168 of the Railway Act, which 
provides that a railway company may 
with the approval of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners abandon any line of 
railway, should, in the opinion of the 
Committee, be amended to provide that 
any employee who is displaced by such 
an abandonment shall: 

Be compensated by the company on the 
basis of the dismissal wage provided in the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacifie Act. 

Be reimbursed all reasonable travelling 
and moving expenses and for time lost in 
consequence of the abandonment. 

Be compensated for any loss suffered in 
selling his house, the company to be allowed 
the option of buying it at a fair valuation. 
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Be compensated for any loss suffered by 
the abandonment of a lease held by him 
on a house he occupies as a home. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


The economic value of the rehabilita- 
tion plan, the Committee said, had been 
evidenced by the Report and Recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons. 


Social Security 


The Committee renewed the requests 
made in previous years for increased social 
security allowances. Its suggestions in- 
cluded: amendment of the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act to lower the age requirement for 
women to 60, and increase benefits to $60 
a month; amending the Old Age Security 
Act to lower the qualifying age to 65 and 
increase the benefit to $60 a month. 

Changes in the Family Allowances Act 
were again urged to increase the monthly 
benefits by $5 as a means of compensating 
for the reduction in their purchasing power 
since the scale of benefits was last revised 
in 1949. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The unemployment insurance fund, the 
brief asserted, has increased sufficiently “to 
meet the needs of the unemployed more 
adequately”. The Committee asked that 
consideration be given to amending the 
Act to provide: restoration of the maximum 
period of benefit to 51 weeks, an increase 
in rate of benefit to at least two-thirds 
of the former earnings, elimination of the 
waiting period, that workers who refuse 
to cross another union’s picket lines be 
not disqualified from benefit, and that 
insured employees who are unable to work 
due to illness be entitled to benefit. 


Housing 


“Despite the fact that Central Mortgage 
and Housing celebrated recently the erec- 
tion of the millionth house under the 
National Housing Act, the housing short- 
age in Canada still remains one of the 
prime unsolved problems of the day,” the 
brief contended, 


It complained that the tight money 
policy of the Government had reduced the 
number of housing starts compared with 
the previous year, and it reiterated state- 
ments made in 1954 and 1955 with refer- 
ence to housing for the average Canadian 
wage earner. The Government was asked 
to consider amending the National Housing 
Act by: 


Lowering the down payment to 7 per cent 
on houses appraised up to $13,500 and reduc- 
ing the interest rate on mortgages from 52 
per cent to 3 per cent on such houses, and 
introducing a maximum earning stipulation 
of $4,000 for purchasers. 

Extending the coverage of the Act to allow 
financing of the purchase of houses in good 
condition up to 25 years old. 


National Health Insurance 


The Committee expressed disappoint- 
ment that the majority of the provinces 
had failed to take advantage of the federal 
Government’s announced willingness to 
join them in providing health insurance on 
a national scale. It was of the opinion 
that people with low incomes were getting 
inadequate medical, surgical, dental and 
hospital care; it pointed out that a 
number of people who had been in the 
medium or high income brackets before 
reaching the age of 65 fell into the low 
income category after that age. This, it 
said, emphasized the need for a uniform 
system of national health insurance. 


Taxation 


Reduction of income tax was requested 
through increase in the exemption to $1,500 
for single persons and $3,000 for taxpayers 
with dependents, provision for deduction 
of all medical and dental expenses in 
computing taxable income, and more 
favourable treatment in cases where 
husband and wife are both earning money. 

The Committee also asked that the 
Income Tax Act be amended to provide 
that a taxpayer may deduct from taxable 
income amounts disbursed by him for 
meals and lodging while employed by a 
railway company away from his place of 
residence, 


I.R. & D.I. Act 


“Certification of a trade union should 
provide that after a collective agreement 
has been entered into, the employer shall 
not be permitted to ‘farm out’ work 
covered by the agreement; and the regu- 
lations of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board should so stipulate,” the brief 
stated. 

Since decisions of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are not subject to appeal, 
but may be varied or revoked by the 
Board, the Committee urged that the Act 


should provide that decisions or orders of 
the Board shall be recorded in writing, and 
be available to all interested persons. 

It also recommended that the following 
be added as a subsection to Section 32: 


Representation before Board: In any pro- 
ceedings before the Conciliation Board no 
person except with the consent of the parties 
shall be entitled to be represented by a 
barrister, solicitor or advocate. 


As justification for this change the 
Committee argued that the hearing of 
a dispute before a conciliation “is not a 
legal matter” and that “there is no 
necessity for lawyers in the trade union 
movement developed as it is today”. It 
added that “conciliation proceedings on the 
railways in recent years, where legal 
counsel was employed, support our posi- 
tion that the Act be amended as afore- 
said.” 


Disabled Persons Act 


The Committee suggested that the 
Act should be amended to: reduce the 
minimum qualifying age from 18 to 16 
years, increase the monthly allowance to 
$50, and increase the income qualifications 
of a recipient by $120 a year. 


Other Matters 


The Committee expressed its view on 
other matters as follows:— 


It approved of the Government’s policy 
of selective immigration, but suggested 
that more attention be given to the 
question of seasonal unemployment. It 
supported the action of the Government 
in regard to immigration from Hungary. 


Pleasure was expressed at the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to double the annual grants 
to the universities and turn them over 
to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities to be divided and distributed. 


The Committee reiterated its advocacy 
of a “national transportation policy” which 
would have the purpose of controlling other 
forms of transport besides railways. “The 
creation of a board, national in scope, 
representative of all governments, federal 
and provincial, to govern interprovincial 
and international highway traffic’ was 
recommended. 


Various ways in which technical changes 
in the railways had affected the employ- 
ment of railway workers were mentioned, 
and the Committee urged that “industries 
which contemplate the introduction of 
automation should in their planning con- 
sider from the beginning how it will affect 
their workers and bring them into early 
discussions”. It declared that “early and 
co-ordinated measures should be taken to 
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avoid or to hold to a minimum the social 
dislocations and human costs which may 
be involved in technological progress”. 

Previous submissions on the subject of 
statutory side clearances applicable to all 
railway lines and tracks were reiterated, 
as also were those relating to the powers 
of municipal authorities to seek restriction 
of warning whistles or bells at highway 
crossings. 

Previous representations on the subject 
of the elimination and protection of level 
crossings were repeated. 


The Committee urged that regulations 
in the Explosives Act which apply to the 
transport of explosives be extended to 
certain other dangerous goods, such as 
radioactive materials, gasoline, compressed 
gases, etc. 

Government control of radio broadcast- 
ing and telecasting under trusteeship of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
was again approved. 


Members of the Delegation 


The brief was read by J. G. McLean of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. Other representatives 
of the Railway Brotherhoods present were: 
H. E. Campbell of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Secretary of Com- 
mittee; A. H. Balch of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Vice-president of 
Committee; A. A. Hutchison, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; M. W. Helston, 
Order of Railway Conductors; J. A. 
Huneault, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; and H. Smith, Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees Department, 
AFL. 


When he finished reading his formal, 
printed brief to the Cabinet, Mr. McLean 
continued: 


We would like to add just one short 
statement, Mr. Prime Minister. This 
memorandum was prepared prior to the 
railroad strike. Our committee on behalf 
of the railway workers takes this oppor- 
tunity to convey sincere appreciation to 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, to the Minister 
of Labour, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and to the advisers of the Labour 
Department who accomplished through 
patient conciliation a settlement resulting 
in an early resumption of railway opera- 
tions. 

The Government’s approach to the problem 
was made difficult through press editorials 
first in pre-judging the question at issue and 
the second in advocating that your Govern- 
ment use compulsion without delay. To you 
personally, Mr. Prime Minister, we add our 
sincere thanks. 
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Prime Minister’s Reply 

“My colleagues and I are certainly grati- 
fied that you should have found that we 
adopted a course that promotes the 
respect of the public for the processes of 
collective bargaining between management 
and employees,” the Prime Minister said 
at the beginning of his reply to the 
Brotherhoods’ brief. 


It did take some time, and there were 
inconveniences suffered by the public; there 
was also, no doubt, some loss to the com- 
pany and some loss to the men, but I think 
that they all approached the problem with 
a sincere desire to have it settled in a 
manner that would leave no bitter feeling 
on either side. 

I think that is a very happy achievement 
because there is no doubt that the efficiency 
of our railroad services depends upon a 
harmonious relationship between the man- 
agement and the operatives. 


Speaking on requests made in the brief 
for greater social security and reduced 
income tax, Mr. St. Laurent said: 


We have established a basis for these 
social security measures mentioned in your 
presentation. For the most part your 
recommendations are such as would involve 
much larger expenditures in certain fields of 
social security provision. 

There is another recommendation that the 
Income Tax Act be fixed up in such a way 
that it would produce less than it has been 
producing. I doubt whether this can be 
realistically envisaged until such time as we 
are able to afford to make some substantial 
surplus available. 


Referring to the mention of the “tight 
money” policy in the Brotherhoods’ brief, 
Mr. St. Laurent said he didn’t know if it 
could rightly be called a tight money 
policy because “there has been much more 
money available in 1956 than there has 
been in any previous year for devotion to 
permanent capital improvements. 

“There is, I think, such a justified con- 
fidence in the future of our country that 
there are a lot of people who are anxious 
to expand, and when you add the cost of 
each project to the other—when you count 
the cost of all the projects together—it 
amounts to more than the money, or the 
material, or the labour available, and all 
of it cannot be done.” 


Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
the following members of the Cabinet: 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Walter E. 
Harris, Minister of Finance; Hon. George C. 
Marler, Minister of Transport; and Hon, 
Roch Pinard, Secretary of State. 


The CPR Firemen’s Strike 


Nine-day walkout that halted all rail operations on one of Canada's 
major railways ends when disputants agree to submit “the diesel issue” 


to Royal Commission of three judges. 


A Royal Commission of three judges 
appointed to study the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, which caused a nine-day 
strike from January 2 to January 11, has 
been named and instructed to report by 
October 1 this year whether or not firemen 
can safely be eliminated from diesel loco- 
motives in yard and freight service (L.G. 
Janey) 

Appointment of the Royal Commission 
brought a truce in the strike after other 
negotiations had failed to prevent the work 
stoppage, or get the trains moving again 
after the strike began. 

Chairman of the Royal Commission is 
Mr. Justice Roy L. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The members are Mr. 
Justice C. C. McLaurin, Chief Justice of 
the Trial Division of the Alberta Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Justice Jean Martineau of 
the Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Through public hearings, the Commission 
will seek the answer to whether the CPR 
is correct in its assertion that firemen are 
not needed on diesel locomotives, or 
whether the Brotherhood is correct in its 
claim that firemen are essential, primarily 
as a safety measure. 

The Commission’s report will not be 
binding on either party to the dispute. 

The strike involved 2,800 firemen 
employed by the railway. With the cessa- 
tion of all CPR rail operations from coast 
to coast, 65,000 other CPR employees 
immediately were made idle. 

In chronological sequence, the events 
leading up to the strike were as follows:— 

On February 1, 1956, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(CLC) sent a 60-day notice to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company advising 
that new contract demands would be made, 
on expiry of the current contract on 
March 31, The Brotherhood’s demands 
included a 25-per-cent pay boost, pay for 
statutory holidays, and time-and-a-half for 
statutory holidays worked (L.G. Feb. 1956, 
p. 142). 

On February 21, CPR and Brotherhood 
officials began negotiations on the pro- 
posed new contract in the East. On 
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February 29, negotiations began in the 
West, and the Company proposed the 
elimination of firemen-helpers aboard 
freight yard diesels operated by the 
company. 

On April 18, the Company applied to 
the Department of Labour for a concilia- 
tion board on the “diesel-automation 
issue”. The following day the Brotherhood 
applied for a conciliation board on the 
wage issue. 

On May 9 a conciliation board was 
appointed to consider the matters under 
dispute. Chairman of the board was Judge 
J. C. Anderson of Belleville, the Brother- 
hood’s nominee was Senator A. W. Roebuck, 
QC, and the Company nominee was HE. M. 
Hall, QC, of Saskatoon. 


One month later, on June 9, the board 
met at Belleville to consider procedural 
matters, and on June 27, opened public 
hearings at Ottawa. After hearing pro- 
posals for 25 days, the board concluded its 
sittings on November 15. 


On December 19, the board issued a 
majority report accepting the CPR stand 
on diesels and recommending wage in- 
creases of 7 per cent, retroactive to April 
1956, and a further 5-per-cent increase to 
become effective in June 1957. Senator 
Roebuck issued a minority report. (For 
texts of the majority and minority reports, 
see page 177.) 

On the same date, December 19, ‘W. E. 
Gamble, Canadian Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood, announced that the majority 
report of the conciliation board was being 
rejected, and that the Brotherhood would 
take a strike vote. 

Through its vice-president of personnel, 
D. I. McNeill, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company advised the Department of 
Labour, by letter, that it was prepared to 
accept the conciliation board’s majority 
findings. 

On December 26, the Brotherhood called 
a strike against the CPR, to take effect at 
4:00 p.m. local time on January 2, 1957, 
‘“mless the Company withdraws its pro- 
posals for eliminating firemen-helpers on 
diesels”. — 

On December 29, a Saturday, N. R. 
Crump, President of the CPR, and Mr. 
Gamble came to Ottawa at the invitation 
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of the Department to confer with Acting 
Prime Minister C. D. Howe and Labour 
Minister Gregg, in an attempt to reach 
an agreement that would prevent the 























Following are the crew arrangements 
for diesel-powered trains—main issue in 
the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

On freight trains there is an engi- 
neer, fireman and front-end brakeman 
in the cab of the locomotive. The 
conductor and rear-end brakeman ride 
in the caboose. 

The engineer operates the locomotive. 
The fireman assists him, checks signals 
with him and resets safety devices that 
have tripped off accidentally, and makes 
minor repairs. 

The front-end brakeman watches the 
front part of the train for defective 
wheels, journal boxes and other break- 
downs. 

The company proposes that a train- 
man do the job of the fireman and 
brakeman, and thus eliminate one man 
from the crew in the locomotive cab. 

Yard shunting is done by a five-man 
crew. The fireman and engineer are 
in the cab of the locomotive, while 
the two brakemen and a yardman (con- 
ductor) are on the ground. The men 
on the ground give signals to the 
engineer, and these are checked by the 
fireman. In operations close to build- 
ings or on curves, the fireman receives 
the signal directly and relays it to the 
engineer. 

The CPR seeks to drop the fireman 
from the shunting engine cab, thus 
leaving the engineer alone to receive 
signals from the men on the ground. 
The Brotherhood opposes this change 
in crew arrangements. The railway 
offered to install dual controls in the 
engines so that the engineer could 
operate from the opposite side of the 
engine, when his view from the right 
side is blocked by curves or buildings. 
It offered to put a trainman in the 
cab when extremely close operations 
are necessary. 

Crews on passenger trains are not 
part of the dispute—only the fireman 
and engineer ride in the cab of these. 
The CPR feels that the fireman is 
necessary on passenger trains, because 
he operates the steam boiler which 
heats the passenger coaches. 
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strike. No agreement was reached. <A 
further meeting was held on Monday, 
December 31; no agreement was reached. 


At this time, the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, through President Claude Jodoin, 
made it known to government officials that 
the CLC was available to act in any 
capacity that might prevent the - strike. 
In conjunction with his offer, Mr. Jodoin 
referred to previous CLC suggestions that 
a council of labour-management-government 
be set up to study problems involved in 
growing automation, a major issue in the 
dispute. 

On January 2, 1957, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, released the 
text of a telegram sent by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Acting Prime Minister, to Mr. 
Crump and Mr. Gamble in a last-minute 
effort to prevent the strike. Text of the 
telegram follows: 

Although Mr. Gregg and I are being inun- 
dated this morning with demands that the 
strike be stopped we know it is not necessary 
to emphasize again to you that the cessation 
of train service on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines resulting from the withdrawal 
of the locomotive firemen scheduled to take 
effect this afternoon will give rise to very 
serious inconvenience and hardship to many 
Canadian communities serviced by Canadian 
Pacific Railway lines as well as serious 
disruption in movement of grain, fuel and 
other essential commodities. The action will 
also affect the employment of many thousands 
of railway workers not directly involved in 
the strike as well as of workers in other 
industries. 

In all the circumstances we strongly urge 
you to give favourable consideration to the 
proposal explored during our discussions, 
namely that strike action be cancelled forth- 
with and that the diesel issue be separated 
from the other matters in dispute and sub- 
mitted to an independent tribunal for 
disposition and that the parties continue 
negotiations for settlement of other issues 
involved in the contract dispute. Same 
wire sent to Mr. Gamble. I would be glad 
to have your reply. C. D. Howe, Acting 
Prime Minister. 


The following reply was received from 
Mr. Crump: 

Referring to your joint wire date to Mr. 
Gamble and me regarding dispute between 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and Canadian Pacific Railway. 
As you realize from our discussions in Ottawa 
Canadian Pacific is keenly aware of the 
hardship and loss that will be suffered not 
only by other Canadian Pacific employees 
but by the many communities served by 
Canadian Pacific as well. 

To prevent this calamity Canadian Pacific 
is still agreeable that the diesel issue be 
submitted to an independent tribunal for 
final disposition and that other issues be 














settled by negotiations between the parties. 
Operations could be resumed forthwith on 
this basis. N. R. Crump. 


Mr. Gamble rephed as follows: 


Re your tel today the Brotherhood appre- 
ciates the gravity of the situation arising 
from strike action and gave careful con- 
sideration to its many serious implications 
before reaching decision to withdraw from 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Further it continues to bear in mind all of 
the adverse effects that may result. But in 
view of the several facts among them that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is the only 
important railroad on the North American 
Continent refusing to withdraw _ those 
demands in the diesel issue and also refusing 
to grant locomotive firemen deserved wage 
increases the Brotherhood cannot conclude 
otherwise than that the primary responsi- 
bility rests with the company. 

May we restate our position; that the 
important wage issue be settled on a basis 
such as granted other railway employees. 
We believe that an independent tribunal 
such as we discussed could render a valu- 
able report on the diesel issue and we con- 
tinue to be ready to work with such a 
tribunal in a thorough study of firemen 
duties and the universal acceptance of them 
by other than the employer in this case. 
W. E. Gamble. 


At 4:00 p.m. on January 2 the strike 
began. 

On January 8, a new session of Parla- 
ment began, and one of the first matters 
on the agenda was action to bring about 
an end of the strike. On January 11, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent informed the 
House that the strike had been ended and 
that trains would begin moving again the 
following day, January 12. 

Terms of the agreement under which 
the strike ended was the granting of the 
pay raise recommended by the concilia- 
tion board, and the assurance that the 
Government would appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to study the “diesel-automation 
issue”. 





A number of Canadian cities and 
communities were reported to be 
seriously affected by the strike on the 
CPR. 

Possibly the most gravely affected 
was Saint John, N.B., where the City 
Council, on January 5, declared a state 
of emergency. Mayor W. W. Macaulay 
said that a lengthy strike could turn 
Saint John into a ghost city”. Prayers 
were offered in the churches for an end 
to the tie-up. Some 90 per cent of the 
traffic to the port’s ocean terminals is 
moved by the CPR. 

In Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine Hat 
and Pincher Creek in Alberta, several 
industries, among them coal mines and 
chemical and manufacturing plants, felt 
the strike pinch. More than 2,000 coal 
miners were laid off. Calgary, alone, 
listed more than 1,500 jobless due to 
the strike. 

Saskatchewan farmers were affected 
by the strike because they depend on 


the CPR to move their grain to 
elevators. 
In British Columbia, the worst hit 


city was Trail, where a layoff of 4,000 
men was imminent at the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting plant on January 
9, because of a shortage of ore. 

In Northern Ontario, some 1,000 men 
were idled at the Lakehead ports, when 
grain shipments stopped coming to the 
grain elevators. 

Some of the mining areas in Quebec 
indicated that big-scale layoffs would 
occur if the strike went beyond various 
stated periods, anywhere from one or 


two days up to one week or more. 
Similar reports were made from 
numerous other centres across the 


country, in various industries. 

The exact number of non-strikers put 
out of work by the strike, beyond the 
65,000 railway employees, was difficult 
to assess, but it was estimated that 


several thousand were affected. 








The Canadian house-building industry 


advised to give some thought to 


was 

reducing costs in order to tap the 
lower-income market, which. is virtually 
untapped. 


The market for $15,000 to~$17,000 houses 
may not continue to display its postwar 
strength, the. National House Builders’ 
Association was warned last month by 
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F. F. Field, Quebec Supervisor of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. He was speaking in a panel discus- 
sion of “Canada’s Housing Outlook for 
1957” at the Association’s annual conyen- 
tion in Montreal. 

The house-building industry had “done 
little to bring the day of a truly low-cost 
house closer,” Mr. Field said. 
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Occupations of University Women—3 


Third instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent by 
Women’s Bureau to members of Canadian Federation of University Women 
deals with dietitians, home economists and women in natural sciences 


The Home Economists and Dietitians 


“In 1917 dietetics was a new field, one 
that seemed to offer unique opportunities 
for women. I have never regretted that 
I chose it for I have had a long inter- 
esting career, including secondary school 
and university teaching and work abroad 
under the expanded technical assistance 
program of the United Nations.”—A woman 
past fifty whose post-graduate studies in 
home economics in two American universi- 
ttes have enriched her varied professional 
activities. 3 

“Detailed as a messing officer in a 
CWAC depot during the war, I became 
interested in nutrition. Immediately after 
demobilization, using my DVA credits, I 
entered university to study home eco- 
nomics and then spent a dietetic interne- 
ship in a large hospital. For six years I 
have been a hospital dietitian, directing 
dietary staff, supervising special diets, in- 
structing student nurses in nutrition and 
diet therapy, supervising food storage and 
preparation and service to patients and 
staff."—A woman in her forties for whom 
army experience was the key to a satis- 
fying vocation. 

“Being a daughter in my family home 
was my first step into home economics. I 
learned home-making skills, including cook- 
ing, at an early age and was always fond 
of art and interior decorating. After grad- 
uating with a B.Sc. degree, I interned as a 
hospital dietitian and continued for a few 
years in that type of work. Later I went 
into the commercial field to be director of 
food service for a large firm.’”—A married 
woman, at present occupied with her home 
and three small children, who finds her 
home economics training “invaluable in 
running a household’. 


About one-third of all home economists 
are employed as teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, 
but teaching is by no means the only 
occupation open to graduates in this field.* 





*Careers in Home Economics, Canadian Oceupa- 
tions Monograph 39, published by the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, gives useful infc rmation on the 
profession. A film-strip under the same title may 
be purchased from the National Film Board, 3255 
Céte de Liesse Road, Montreal 3, Quebec. 
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Home economics teachers who replied to 
the Women’s Bureau questionnaire were 
grouped with other teachers. 

Of those remaining, nutritional work is 
the predominant occupation, and _ the 
largest number are hospital dietitians at 
various stages of responsibility, from prac- 


tical assistants to supervisors of diet 
therapy and lecturers in nutrition. In 
smaller hospitals these women perform 


widely varied duties. 


Next in number come those in the 
commercial field, including directors of food 
services in business and industrial estab- 
lshments and clubs, and also demon- 
strators in the employ of utility and food 
production companies. 

Closely allied to the first of these groups 
are several dietitians in charge of food 
services in university residences, whose 
work may involve supervision of several 
kitchens and dining rooms, as well as the 
ordering of food and planning of meals. A 
number of respondents fill civil service 
posts, both federal and provincial: plan- 
ning educational programs through publi- 
cations, radio and television, carrying on 
research in food products and providing 
consulting services in nutrition. Food 
hygienists are also employed by govern- 
ments. 


Several respondents are engaged in the 
more general field of home economics, 
working with women’s institutes and 4-H 
clubs through the extension services of 
provincial departments of agriculture. One 
person who admits to a flair for writing 
does editorial work in nutrition. 


As basic training the respondents, with- 
out exception, had elected undergraduate 
work in home economics. A hospital 
interneship followed for those now engaged 
in hospital dietetics. One respondent took 
graduate studies in health education 
in an American university, specializing 
in nutritional factors in public health; 
several others completed higher degrees in 
home economics, some of them in American 
universities. Most of this last group are 
now engaged in teaching at the university 
level, and they are the only ones who have 
had international experience. A number 

















have added a business course to their 
equipment, and several plan to do so 
because “a dietitian needs that kind of 
training”. Several plan to proceed to 
further study, most of them to the Master’s 
degree in nutrition. One woman, at 
present in charge of the dietary depart- 
ment of a large hospital, would like to 
secure training in personnel management, 
and another, who is in government service, 
would like to study the food habits and 
consumption of other countries, looking for 
new ideas for the use of Canadian agri- 
cultural products abroad. 


Participation of Married Women 


Close to one-half of the respondents 
were married women, most of whom are at 
present occupied with home and families; 
none of these has clearly formulated plans 
for returning to professional employment. 
Of those who are working outside their 
homes all are doing part-time work, for 
example, as demonstrators of food products 
or gas or electric appliances; one works 
seasonally as a judge of foods at fall fairs 
and exhibitions. 


Salaries 


The highest salaries of the home econo- 
mists and dietitians, excluding the teachers, 
are those of senior hospital dietitians, 
whose earnings are in the range from 
$6,000 to $8,000. The largest number of 
respondents fall in the range between $3,000 
and $4,000; these include assistant hospital 
dietitians, federal and provincial civil 
servants, and cafeteria supervisors in 
various types of business establishment. 
Other food service directors are receiving 
from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. Part-time 
workers and some of the assistant hospital 
dietitians reported a net salary of between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


“Home economics appealed to me as a 
good course for a woman. It is excellent 
preparation for marriage and also offers a 
wide choice of interests for a career,” writes 
one of the respondents. A sense of its 
unique suitability for women is the most 
frequent reason given for choosing this 
profession. 

Several women trace their decision to 
home influences and interest awakened 
through relatives or friends who were in 
the profession. Two persons tested their 
interest by summer work in a hospital diet 
kitchen. Interest in food and _ textiles 
awakened in home economics courses at 
school led several to decide to enter the 
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field. One person began to study nursing 
but found hospital dietetics more con- 
genial. Another, brought up on a farm and 
belonging to a 4-H club, had come to 
believe that home economics has an 
important place in rural welfare and this 
conviction became the motive of her 
professional choice. 


Difficulties 


“Too much work for too few dietitians.” 
Lack of trained personnel and the low 
salaries that in part account for the short- 
age are the chief difficulties encountered 
by the home economists who replied to the 
questionnaire. 

Those engaged in nutrition education 
experience a sense of frustration in being 
unable to reach “the people most in need 
of advice”. There is some feeling, too, 
of prevalent indifference to nutritional 
values, “resulting from too much commer- 
cial advertising”. The sense of defeat that 
comes from a failure on the part of the 
medical profession “to recognize the profes- 
sional status of the home economics 
graduate” is mentioned by some senior 
hospital dietitians. A civil servant who 
complains of “a paralysis of initiative and 
ambition that is associated with the 
promotional system of the service rather 
than with the profession” reflects a sense 
of frustration that is mentioned by several 
others who are in government employ. 

Irregular hours of work and the need to 
be “a ‘jack of all trades’, administrator, 
bookkeeper, teacher and so on,”—unpredict- 
able, time-consuming demands that hinder 
specialization are handicaps mentioned by 
several respondents. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The satisfaction of being able to help 
people maintain good health by improving 
their dietary habits while still living within 
their budgetary limitations stands out in 
the experience of this group of women. 
Food therapy, which contributes to the 
welfare and rehabilitation of patients, is 
especially gratifying work. One hospital 
dietitian puts it this way: “Work on 
special diets with interested intelligent 
patients is always rewarding.” 

The sense of being a useful person 
whose experience is expanding in a realm 
that is uniquely “a woman’s field of work” 
pervades all of the responses. Several 
mention the satisfaction of personal con- 
tacts with all kinds of people and a number 
who have worked in both commercial and 
hospital environments express a definite 
preference for the latter because of the 
daily realization of being helpful to others. 
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The Women in Scientific Professions 


“Natural and early interest in nature 
prompted me to study biology, and I 
became an entomologist. My first assign- 
ment was the handling of foreign insect 
parasites brought to Canada to combat the 
spruce sawfly which, having come from 
Europe, was rapidly infecting Canadian 
spruce trees. Because of our large forest 
areas chemical control of the pest was 
impossible, and there were no _ native 
parasites that would attack the sawfly. 
Later I worked on parasites that destroy 
grasshoppers on the prairies to learn how 
they might be used more efficiently in 
preventing the destruction of crops by 
grasshoppers. At present I am _ doing 
research concerned with the effect of 
environmental conditions on the reproduc- 
tion of hymenopterous  parasites.”—A 
married woman in her forties with a full- 
tume job as well as her household who, 
having no children, has been “glad to be 
able to use ‘her’ skill and knowledge in a 
useful job”. 

“Despite the adverse counsel of my 
friends and relations, I chose biochemistry 
and physiology because of my _ special 
interest in scientific studies. For several 
years after completing the MSc. degree I 
was a ‘lab.’ demonstrator at the university 
but I decided to leave academic circles 
for industry, where opportunities for women 
are greater, and am now doing biological 
research in a large pharmaceutical firm.’— 
A French-Canadian woman in her thirties 
who enjoys working out problems in the 
laboratory, feels that she may be helping 
to lessen human suffering. 

“Cancer research is my field. I am 
responsible for work on the physical basis 
of radiation treatment of the disease and 
for developing new techniques in the use 
of radioactive isotopes for diagnosis. I was 
always interested in physics; the field was 
open and there was a great need for hospital 
physicists. A bursary from the Canadian 
Cancer Society made it possible for me to 
take up the necessary post-graduate studies; 
my undergraduate course gave me only 
the bare foundation for my present work.” 
—A radiation physicist not yet thirty who 
had just received a travelling fellowship 
for study abroad. 

“A scholarship in mathematics and 
science from high school directed me into 
science at the university. I specialized in 
chemistry and went on to post-graduate 
work in organic chemistry. My profes- 
sional experience was wholly in atomic 
research, extremely interesting work with 
congenial associates but with very little 
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chance of advancement for women.’—A 
young woman now married and not at 
present employed who chafed under lack 
of professional recognition because of her 
sex. 

The variety of careers in the natural 
sciences represented among the respondents 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire is 
apparent from the table given below. 

Laboratory technicians, all but two of 
them under forty, form the largest group. 
Their work includes laboratory testing 
related to blood analysis, the treatment of 
leukaemia, haematology, hormone chemis- 
try, diabetes, metabolism and pathology in 
general. One woman had worked alone, 
conducting all laboratory tests in a fifty- 
bed hospital. In most hospitals there are 
numbers of technicians, though the 
respondents record that there are never 
really enough. Work for laboratory tech- 
nicians in industry was principally in the 
pharmaceutical field but also in the metal 
industries. 

The usual pattern of training in the 
group has been a period in hospital or a 
public health laboratory following gradua- 
tion from university, with specialization in 
science or in some cases home economics. 
Almost all of the group are registered 
technicians, members of the Canadian 
Society of Laboratory Technicians. One 
of the older women who had begun her 
professional life as a teacher, after graduate 
studies in bacteriology and _ pathology, 
worked with the medical section of the 
Red Cross in Europe and later, on return- 
ing to Canada, took refresher courses to 
qualify as a registered technician. 

Next in number are the chemists, of 
whom an even larger proportion are in 
the younger age groups. In their under- 
graduate studies, mathematics, physics and 
physiology were in several cases combined 
with chemistry. The majority were 
employed immediately on _ graduation, 
usually in industry—aluminum, chemical, 
food, mining and petroleum—but also in 
government departments, where they were 
engaged in the analysis of soils and plant 
materials or in atomic research. A few 
had done advanced study and research in 
either organic or inorganic chemistry. 
Three were granted research fellowships; 
one of these, who recently came to Canada 
from Great Britain with a Ph.D. degree, 
is doing post-doctorate work in metal- 
lurgical chemistry. 

The bacteriologists who responded to 
the questionnaire were more evenly dis- 
tributed by age and the largest number 
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had found employment in universities. 
Some of these were research assistants 
whose work includes setting up the 
laboratory for students and _ occasional 
stenography, as well as research. Others 
were engaged in full-time research projects, 
usually in some phase of diagnostic 
bacteriology. This last field is the pre- 
dominant one also for those employed by 
public health laboratories or research 
foundations. Two women were working in 
dairy bacteriology. Only two of the group, 
both past fifty, had taken studies beyond 
the B.A. degree. One of these has a Ph.D. 
degree and is now doing advanced research 
in the diagnosis of disease. The other, now 
married and retired, worked in the 
Connaught Laboratories in the 1920’s and 
“was greatly intrigued by the strides made 
in bacteriology during the negotiations on 
insulins and toxoids”. 

Botany and zoology had claimed equal 
numbers of the biologists. The botanists 
had worked in such fields as seed analysis, 
wheat breeding and plant pathology, while 
those with a major in zoology had been 
in nutritional work, haematology and fish- 
eries research. The majority of both 
groups had been employed by agricultural 
departments or institutions of provincial 
and federal governments. Four of the 
group had taken post-graduate work, one 
of them proceeding to a Ph.D. degree in 
wheat cytology and genetics, a field of 
research on which she has concentrated for 
16 years. 


Of the miscellaneous group remaining, 
only one person, a physiologist, has com- 
pleted the Ph.D. degree. She is now a 
research associate in a university depart- 
ment of physiology. Pharmaceutical and 
chemical research had engaged the four 
biochemists, three of whom have Master’s 
degrees. Both of the meterologists, who 
specialized in mathematics and science at 
the university, had worked in the weather 
service, taking weather observations and 
plotting maps. One of them, however, is 
now doing editorial work in industry. Only 
one woman, a radiation physicist, had 
specialized in physics. 


Participation of Married Women 


Well over three-fifths of these respond- 
ents were married women, of whom more 
than a quarter were professionally em- 
ployed, all except two in full-time work. 
The future hopes and plans of those who 
were occupied with their homes and 
families indicate a high degree of con- 
tinuing interest in their professions. “When 
my children are older I should like to go 
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back to scientific work,’ writes one who 
might be the spokesman of the majority. 
Several express a desire to prepare them- 
selves for teaching science; one plans to 
study veterinary medicine; one would like 
to take scientific library training because 
the skills involved would not get out of 
date. Nevertheless, several of those past 
thirty have met restraints against employ- 
ment because they are married. “I should 
have liked to work after my marriage but 
a married woman was regarded as unem- 
ployable,” writes one woman. Another 
who is a federal civil servant has found 
“reassurance in the new Civil Service ruling 
regarding married women”. One woman, 
however, who had returned to professional 
work after 15 years spent in her home, 
finds it “difficult to keep the family 
together and to work at the same time”; 
and an older woman who worked for nine 
years after her marriage found that 
“loyalties were divided” and she was not 
happy in the dual role. Only one woman 
from the vantage point of marriage regrets 
having specialized in science at the 
university; she thinks that a course in 
home economics would have been better 
preparation for running a household. On 
the other hand, still another writes of the 
satisfaction she has had in being able to 
interest her children in the marvels of 
nature. 


Salaries 


On the whole the salaries of these women 
from the scientific professions are low, those 
of laboratory technicians particularly so, 
although there are biologists, bacteriolog- 
ists and chemists also in the lower ranges. 
Of the four women in the group who 
received between $6,000 and $8,000 a year, 
two have Ph.D. degrees; one is a woman 
past forty with long professional experi- 
ence, and the fourth is in the compara- 
tively new field of radiation physics, in a 
work situation in which there are regula- 
tions insuring that there shall be “no 
discrimination in salaries on the basis of 
sex”, 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


A special liking for nature study, 
chemistry or physics, and sometimes also 
mathematics, either discovered or con- 
firmed in high school, stands out among 
the reasons for having chosen a_profes- 
sion in the natural sciences. The influence 
of teachers or other persons in scientific 
work is mentioned frequently, and several 
who grew up on farms became interested 
in scientific horticulture as a result of 

















experiments in breeding for new and 
hardier varieties of fruits, vegetables or 
grains. “My father did some interesting 
experiments during the war years and got 
ahead quickly,” writes one woman. 


For some, more clearly defined direction 
came later, for instance an interest in 
bacteriology that grew out of work with 
the microscope in the first year at 
university. In a number of cases the 
availability of a fellowship for research 
provided opportunity for specialized work 
that opened up new possibilities. A con- 
siderable number had wanted to be doctors, 
but for reasons of cost or in some cases 
ill health, were unable to fulfil this ambi- 
tion and chose research and _ laboratory 
work instead. There are several people 
who gained insight into the nature of 
laboratory work through a period spent 
in hospital. One such woman, who belongs 
to a diabetic family, comments that she was 
“naturally interested in work that might 
bring aid to diabetics”. 


The inquisitive turn of mind of people 
who delight in hunting down “why’s and 
wherefore’s” marks the entire group, and 
they are people who, as one woman puts 
it, “enjoy work that involves hand as well 
as brain”. This combination of native 
curiosity and a practical bent seems to 
have been a factor, recognized or not, in 
choosing to take up a scientific profession. 


Difficulties 


“Working in a man’s field a woman has 
to be better than her male contemporaries,” 
writes one woman. Peculiarly frequent 
among those of this group is an experience 
of frustration that most of them attribute 
to their invasion of “a man’s field”. Low 
salaries, slow promotion and little or no 
recognition of work done by a woman are 
mentioned again and again. 

One person, highly qualified in her 
field, was hired as a labourer and for 


Access of women to education will be a 
major discussion topic at the 11th session 
of the Commission on the Status of Women 


of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, opening March 18 in 
New York. 

Other items on the agenda call for 


consideration of political rights of women, 
equal pay for equal work, economic oppor- 
tunities, nationality of married women, 
status of women in private law, tax legis- 
lation affecting married women workers, 


several years was refused professional 
classification because she was a woman. 
Although her status has since been recti- 
fied, the fact that such a situation occurred 
during the 1940’s illustrates the tardiness 
of Canadian recognition of women in the 
natural sciences. 

“No woman, however good her qualifi- 
cations, ever crossed that invisible boundary 
to a higher classification where she could 
work on her own project,’ wrote one 
respondent who had worked in atomic 
research. 

Indicative, at the same time, of rapidly 
changing thinking and practice is the fact 
that even within this small group there 
are several examples of the opposite kind 
of experience; women, especially in the 
employ of industry, mention not only 
excellent working relationships with male 
colleagues but also the satisfaction of equal 
treatment with men in job classifications 
and salaries. The only difficulties inherent 
in their work that are mentioned by the 
respondents are shortages of laboratory 
equipment and insufficient time to think 
because of the pressure of work. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


“Hxploring the unknown” and “always 


finding something new”—exploration, dis- 
covery and the challenge of new problems 
that stimulate imagination—are the chief 
sources of satisfaction these women have 
in their work. For the laboratory tech- 
nicians there is “a sense of accomplishment 
and satisfaction in completing a difficult 
test,” while those in more advanced 
research enjoy the “sense of working step 
by step closer to one’s goal’. Those 
whose work is in the medical field fre- 
quently mention the satisfaction of having 
a small share in relieving suffering and 
healing the sick. 


and technical assistance programs in rela- 
tion to the status of women and advisory 
services in the field of human rights. 


For the discussion on the access of 
women to education, the Commission will 
have before it a report by the Secretary- 
General containing an analytical summary 
on discrimination against women in educa- 
tion, a report by UNESCO on access of 
women to education, and a preliminary 
report by UNESCO on employment of 
women as teachers. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Rehabilitation in Newfoundland 


Rehabilitation Branch of Newfoundland Department of Health has been 
in existence two years, during which time it has become one of most 
important aspects of that Department’s work, St. John’s paper reports 


During the first two years of its exist- 
ence, the Rehabilitation Branch of the 
Newfoundland Department of Health has 
become “one of the most important aspects 
of the work being carried out by the 
Department”. This is the opinion of the 
St. John’s Daly News in a recent article 
outlining the rapid development of reha- 
bilitation since Newfoundland entered into 
an agreement with the federal Minister of 
Labour to share certain costs of a co- 
ordinated rehabilitation program. Money 
made available through the various health 
grants has also been used to stimulate 
rehabilitation services in Newfoundland as 
well as other provinces. 

A Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilita- 
tion Services, Walter H. Davis, was 
appointed in December 1954. 

In 1956, up to the end of November, 
the Rehabilitation Branch contacted 249 
handicapped persons; during the same 
period 105 disabled applicants have been 
placed in employment with the co-operation 
of various agencies and are now considered 
rehabilitated. At present 43 persons are 
receiving vocational training or training on 
the job. 

The main objective of the Rehabilita- 
tion Branch is to help disabled persons to 
become well-adjusted, self-supporting mem- 
bers of the community. In order to achieve 
this, a combination of services may be 
needed. Some of the most important are:— 


1. Medical diagnosis, necessary to deter- 
mine the nature and degree of disability, 
whether further medical attention is neces- 
sary, and what the disabled person’s work 
capacities are. In Newfoundland, every 
disabled person may obtain a medical 
diagnosis free of charge. 


2. Medical, surgical, psychiatric and 
hospital services often are needed to 
remove or reduce the disability. When 
needed, they are provided free of charge 
to any disabled person who has no means 
of paying for them himself. 


3. Artificial limbs and other prosthetic 
apphance; these are provided on the same 
basis as medical service, 
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4, Individual counselling and guidance, 
furnished without cost to the individual. 
Persons who have gone through a long 
period of disability and resulting inactivity 
often need to re-adjust their way of 
thinking: while most disabled persons are 
usually conscious of their lmitations, not 
all are aware of their capacities. 


5. Vocational traiming, when necessary 
for the disabled person’s return to employ- 
ment, is financed jointly by the federal 
Department of Labour and the provincial 
Department of Education. 


6. Placement in a suitable job, usually 
looked after by the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service. 

7. Follow-up, necessary to maintain close 
contact with the worker and employer for 
a reasonable length of time, in order to 
ensure that both are satisfied. 


To prove that handicapped Newfound- 
landers are doing many types of work, and 
doing them well, the Rehabilitation Branch 
has started a survey of disabled persons 
employed. So far, only government 
departments have been contacted, but 
already it can be seen that handicapped 
workers are doing just as well as their 
non-handicapped neighbours. At least 155 
disabled persons are employed in govern- 
ment departments in St. John’s. 

Further evidence of the progress in the 
field of rehabilitation in the Atlantic Proy- 
inces iS seen in the pamphlet issued by 
the Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre. 
The President of the Nova Scotia Reha- 
biltation Council, M. A. Wilson, describes 
the services now available at the Centre in 
Halifax. The main gymnasia are used for 
physiotherapy treatment sections while the 
solaria are used for occupational therapy. 
Any disabled or handicapped person living 
in Nova Scotia may receive the benefit 
of the rehabilitation service. 


The Centre carries out the rehabilitation 
process along similar lines to the develop- 
ments in Newfoundland. 





With the Women’s Bureau 


U.S. Women May Retire at 62 


Amendment last year to Social Security Act permits eligible women to 


apply for reduced pensions from age 62. Payments began in December 


Women in the United States can now 
receive retirement pay when they reach 
the age of 62, as a result of an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act at the 
second session of the 84th Congress. Before 
the amendment, women had to wait—like 
men—until age 65 before they could claim 
retirement pay. 

The amendment made it possible for an 
additional 835,000 women to claim benefits. 
At last reporting, some 221,000 of this 
eligible group had made application for 
retirement pay. Most of these were in 
the 62 to 64 age group. 

Not all of the new applicants are work- 
ing women. Some are dependent wives or 
mothers of wage earners, some are widows. 
Others have dependent children in their 
care. 

Under the amendment to the social 
security law, the benefits differ for the 
various groups of women affected. 

Following are a few examples of how 
women will be affected by the new 
situation. 

Working women retiring at 62 will receive 
80 per cent of the benefits they would get 
if they waited to retire at 65 or older. A 
woman entitled at 65 to maximum benefit 
—$108.50—would get $86.50 if she retired 
at 62. 

However, if she is past 62 but not yet 
65, she will receive an additional five-ninths 
of one per cent of the basic benefit for each 
month’s delay of retirement up to 65. 

Wives of retired workers can get 75 per 
cent of benefits they would receive at 65, 
plus 25 thirty-sixths of one per cent for 
each month beyond the age of 62. A wife 
eligible for the maximum benefit—$54.30— 
will get $40.80 if she retires at age 62. 
Women in this group, usually younger than 
husbands, may find it advantageous to 
retire early, and increase the family income 
when most needed—when husband retires. 

* * * 

Higher minimum wage rates for women 
workers throughout the province of Mani- 
toba have been approved by the govern- 
ment. 

Under the new schedule, women 18 years 
of age and over employed in urban areas 
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may not be paid less than 58 cents an 
hour. The previous minimum was 55 cents. 

In rural areas, the minimum is 54 cents, 
an increase of two cents an hour. Women 
under 18 in rural areas also gain. Pre- 
viously, their minimum was 45 cents an 
hour, but now all employees under 18, 
male or female, must be paid at least 48 
cents. 

Most Manitoba workers already are paid 
above the minimum rates. 

* * * 

Effective March 1, journeywomen mem- 
bers of Toronto Local No. 28, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, will receive an 
hourly wage of $1.224, resulting from the 
contract signed in 1956 providing for a 
5-cent-an-hour boost in July 1956, and a 
further 5-cent-an-hour boost March 1, 1957. 


Journeymen bookbinders receive $2.20 an 
hour, but must serve a four-year appren- 
ticeship to qualify, as against a two-year 
term for Journeywomen. 

Both men and women work a 40-hour 
week, and provisions are being made so 
that three weeks’ vacation with pay will 
go to all who have 15 years’ service with 
any one firm on or after July 15, 1957. 

* * * 


Women teachers in the Ottawa Public 
School system have attained equal status 
with male colleagues. An equal pay for 
equal work edict was voted into effect at 
a meeting last month of the Public School 
Board. 

The minimum salary for all teachers in 
1957, as a result, will be $2,800 per annum, 
compared with $2,500 plus a cost-of-living 
bonus in 1956. 

Maximum wages for all teachers is now 
$6.100. Last year female teachers could 
make up to $5,000, plus a cost-of-living 
bonus of $300 or $400, while men could 
make $5,300 plus a $400 cost-of-living bonus. 
The bonus is abolished. 

* * * 

“Womanpower,” a report by the US. 
National Manpower Council on the 21 
million women now in paid employment 
in the United States, will be published this 
month by the Columbia University Press. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Changes made in 34 agreements in last quarter of 1906. In 31 cases, 
wages increased or hours reduced; in two, wages increased and hours 
reduced; in other case, overtime for Saturday afternoon work allowed 


Out of 34 cases in which changes were 
reported in wages or hours of labour 
during the last quarter of 1906, wage 
increases or reductions in hours occurred 
in 31 cases, in two cases both an increase 
im wages and a reduction in hours were 
reported, and in one case time and a 
quarter was allowed for Saturday after- 
noon. A report on a survey covering the 
period, given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February 1907, stated that most of the 
workers affected by the wage changes were 
railway employees. 

No changes in hours were reported for 
railway employees but the wages of machin- 
ists employed by the CPR were increased 
10 per cent, of mechanics’ helpers by 10 
cents from $1.65 to $1.75 a day, and of 
boilermakers, by 34 cents an hour. Con- 
ductors, baggagemen, brakemen and yard- 


men of the CPR also received wage 
increases. 
Telegraph operators on the Pére 


Marquette Railway had their wages in- 
creased from a range of $40-$55 to a 
range of $45-$60 a month, while train 
despatchers received an increase of $5 a 
month, which brought their pay to $100. 


Other changes included: carpenters, 
Calgary, hours reduced from nine to eight 
a day and wages increased to a minimum 
rate of 35 cents an hour; machinists, 
Toronto, time and a quarter allowed on 
Saturday afternoon; machinists, Victoria, 
wages increased 25 cents a day to $19.50 
a week; horseshoers, Toronto, hours reduced 
from ten to nine per day and wages 
increased from $21 to $22.50 a week. 


Day rates for compositors in Vancouver 
rose from $22.50 to $24 a week, while night 
rates rose from $24 to $26 a week. In 
Victoria the rates for this occupation were 
increased from $21 to $24 for day work, 
and from $25.50 to $27 for night work. 
The wages of employees of the Imperial 
Oil Co. at Sarnia, Ont., were increased by 
amounts varying from 55 cents to $1.20 for 
a week of 60 hours for most, with stillsmen 
and firemen on an 84-hour week. 


The number of labour organizations 
formed in Canada during 1906 was reported 
to be 154, while 85 organizations were 
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dissolved, leaving a net increase of 69. 
This compared with 103 unions formed and 
105 dissolved in 1905, a net loss of two 
unions. The greatest number of unions 
formed, and the greatest net increase in 
numbers, were in the building trades, 
where 44 organizations were formed and 
18 dissolved. 


A deputation representing the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada had an 
interview with the Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and other members of the 
cabinet, in the middle of January, and 
presented resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress at its annual convention the previous 
September. 


The deputation, among other things, 
requested the establishment of a separate 
portfolio of Labour in the Dominion 
cabinet; expressed approval of a bill then 
before Parliament providing for the com- 
pulsory investigation of all labour disputes 
threatening the continuous operation of 
public utilities, such as railways, steam- 
boats, telegraph and telephone lines, etc.; 
opposed a bill at that time before the 
Senate which was intended to prevent the 
intervention of international union officials 
in labour disputes in Canada; and requested 
legislation in favour of an eight-hour day 
in connection with government contracts. 
The appointment of a commission on 
technical education with a view to the 
establishment of industrial and technical 
schools throughout Canada was also 
favoured by the Congress deputation. The 
labour body spokesmen expressed opposi- 
tion to any scheme of assisted immigration 
and favoured the exclusion of Asiatic 
immigrants. 

The welfare scheme in effect at the 
establishment of the Williams, Greene and 
Rome Co. of Berlin, Ont., was described in 
the Lasour Gazerre for February 1907. 
The scheme included an “executive 
committee” to hear complaints and make 
suggestions. It was asserted that the plan’s 
indirect benefit in promoting a spirit of 
mutual goodwill and confidence between 
employees and management had _ been 
great. 




















INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





ILO Drafts New Code of Practice 
on Safety and Health in Dock Work 


Consists of 19 chapters dealing mainly with equipment on board ship 
and on shore, loading and unloading and handling operations, personal 
protective equipment, first aid, and safety and health organization 


A group of experts called together by 
the International Labour Organization have 
completed their work on a code of practice 
on safety and health in dock work. 


The Code of Practice consists of 19 
chapters dealing mainly with equipment on 
board ship and on shore, loading and 
unloading and handling operations, particu- 
larly dangerous substances and environ- 
ments, personal protective equipment, first 
aid, medical and welfare facilities, and 
safety organization. 

The Code will be submitted to the ILO’s 
Governing Body, which will decide whether 
it should be speedily made available to the 
authorities in the various countries con- 
cerned with the problems of dockworkers. 

Sixteen experts and advisers from gov- 
ernments, the International Shipping 
Federation, and the International Trans- 


port Workers’ Federation attended the 
meeting. The chairman was W. R. 
Hockaday, Deputy Senior Engineering 


Inspector of Factories, United Kingdom 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 


The experts were convinced that, taken 
as a whole, the Code of Practice con- 
stituted a body of advice that should be 
of value to all countries and of particular 
value to countries that are rapidly indus- 
trializing and whose experience in the 
safety and health problems of dock work 
is still insufficient. 


The experts stressed the supreme impor- 
tance of co-operation among national and 
local authorities, employers and workers in 
the promotion of safety and health in dock 
work. 

The scope of the draft code may be 
shown by the following list of the chapter 
headings :— 

General Provisions. 

Wharves and Quays. 

Means of Access to Ships. 

Transport of Workers by Water. 

Protection of Hatchways. 

Access to Holds. 

Decks. 

Loading and Unloading Machinery and 

Gear. 

Loading and Unloading Operations. 

Transport Equipment and Operations. 

Lifting, Carrying and Piling Material. 

Warehouses and Storeplaces. 

Dangerous Substances and Environments. 

Personal Protective Equipment. 

Medical Aid and Rescue. 

Personnel Facilities. 

Selection and Training of Workers. 

Safety and Health Organization. 

Miscellaneous Provisions. 





A brief account of discussions of automation at both national and international 
levels is given in the article, “Automation: A Brief Survey of Recent Developments,” 
in the October 1956 issue of International Labour Review, monthly publication of the 


International Labour Organization. 


The article includes interesting case studies of the social effects of the introduction 
of automation in factory and office in a number of countries. 
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Over 500 Million Man-Days Lost in 7 Years 
through Work Stoppages in 28 Couniries 


More than 500,000,000 man-days were 
lost through work stoppages in 28 different 
countries over the past seven years, 
analysis prepared by International Labour 
Organization statisticians reveals. 

More than 75,000,000 workers 
involved. 

The analysis indicates that though strikes 
and lockouts were more numerous in 1955 
than in 1954, a particularly peaceful year, 
the situation still compared favourably 
with most postwar years. 

Global figures were arrived at by ILO 
statisticians after examining available data 
from Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Hawaii, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and_ the 
United States. 

The figures showed that total man-days 
lost through industrial disputes in these 
28 countries dropped from 96.2 and 94.9 
million in 1949 and 1950 respectively to 
51.9 in 1951, rose again to 93.5 in 1952, 
and then fell off to 61.3 and 49 million 
respectively in 1953 and 1954. The esti- 
mated total for 1955 was 60,200,000 man- 
days. 


were 


Analysing the incidence of disputes by 
industry in seven selected countries, namely 
Australia, Canada, France, Japan, Italy, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
the study declares:— 

The most striking feature is the impact 
of disputes in mining and quarrying: the 
rates of days lost in this industry are much 
higher than in any other industry and 
indicate that this branch was far more 
severely affected by disputes during the 
period covered—1949 to 1955—than any 
other. 


This is true of all the countries surveyed 
except in France, where the rates of days 
lost in mining were no higher than in the 
metal and engineering industries. 

There are no great differences between 
the rates of days lost in manufacturing, 
construction and transport and communica- 
tions. However, two peaks are noticeable 
in transport: the 1950 peak reflects the 
particularly serious disputes which occurred 
that year in Australia and Canada, while 
that of 1953 corresponds to serious strikes 
in France. 

More detailed information suggests that, 
of all transport workers, dock workers have 
been the most prone to strike and railway- 
men the least, although sometimes there 
have been spectacular railway strikes. 

Within manufacturing the highest rates 
of days lost clearly occurred in the metal 
trades, with the vehicle industry to the 
fore. 

The textile industry, the food, beverage 
and tobacco industries, as well as the other 
manufacturing industries taken together, 
showed lower rates of days lost per 
employee than manufacturing as a whole. 

Rates for the food industry were gener- 
ally shghtly lower than those for textiles, 
and within the textile industries the cloth- 
ing industry was the least affected by 
disputes. 

ILO | statisticians, 
following points:— 

The number of days lost through work 
stoppages is only a very small percentage 
of the total number of man-days worked. 
In the United States, in 1954, it was as low 
as 0.2 per cent. 

It is seldom more than one day per 
worker per year and in many countries 
represents not more than one or two hours. 

It is generally negligible when compared 
with the number of man-days lost through 
other causes such as illness. 


however, make the 





26 Nations Ratify Conventions in 1956 


In 1956, for the second time in the histor 
the annual total of ratifications of ILO con 
mark. This mark was last achieved in 1952. 


y of the International Labour Organization, 
ventions by member states passed the 100 


The 123 ratifications from 26 countries brought the total since the ILO’s founding in 


1919 to a figure at the end of the year of 1,650 from more than 70 nations. 


Of the 104 


conventions that have been adopted by the ILO’s annual conference, 88 have received 
sufficient number of ratifications to come into force. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





Speaking on joint consultation in indus- 
try, Elroy Robson, National Vice-President 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
has said :— 

“Labour-management committees are 
successful when they are properly encour- 
aged by management. If they are only 
half-heartedly supported by management 
representatives they will fail. Workers 
have learned their trade and have learned 
how to work under proper supervision. 
Workers have not learned the aft of 
management and when their representa- 
tives accept the responsibility of sitting 
on labour-management committees, they 
are entering into a new field. It there- 
fore becomes the responsibility of manage- 
ment to assume leadership and step by 
step teach the committee some of manage- 
ment’s techniques. 

“Tt is further the responsibility of 
management representatives to show that 
improved production will make it possible 
for management to improve working con- 
ditions and improve the standard of living 
for the workers involved. Management 
should never let increased production create 
short-time employment for the workers 
involved, without a thorough understanding 


with the employees of the economics 
involved. 

“Workers can be relied upon to 
support good management. Labour- 


management committees will work if they 
are given the proper leadership.” 
* * * 

The main interest of the  labour- 
management committee at Mutual Press 
Limited in Ottawa centres around ways to 
improve productive efficiency and main- 
tain a high level of performance from 
the machines. The range of matters 
discussed at an average meeting includes 
problems and subjects of production raised 
by management, good housekeeping, sug- 
gestions and ideas for improving general 
efficiency, special announcements of in- 
terest by either management or labour. 
These latter include changes in service 
schedule, personnel, ete., and problems of 
general welfare such as ventilation and 
other plant physical working conditions. 





Emphasis in committee discussions tends 
very strongly towards matters of general 
efficiency, production, and good house- 
keeping. Both management and labour 
contribute to the discussions and provide 
an excellent example of an exchange of 
essential production information on equip- 


ment, materials used and other related 
items. 
Employee representatives take a keen 


interest in matters discussed during meet- 
ings, and the employees generally are well 
aware of the activities of the labour- 
management committee and its purpose. 

A report of the Industrial Safety Sub- 
Committee, of the National Joint Advisory 
Council of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, has recently been 
published. The general conclusion of the 
report urges vigorous co-operation and 
effort between labour and management to 
help cut down the number of industrial 
accidents. The general conclusion of the 
report said :— 

“Industrial accidents can be prevented 
by positive action, and when they happen 
they are a reflection on efficiency. Their 
formidable toll constitutes a challenge to 
industry, and their prevention is a task 
which industry must accept unreservedly. 
Maximum efforts to prevent accidents are 
justified on humanitarian grounds alone; 
their direct and indirect social and 
economic effects provide additional reasons. 
A firm foundation has been laid by legis- 
lation and by the accident prevention work 
done in industry... 


“There is need for more vigorous, more 
extensive, more sustained, and _ better 
organized efforts to prevent accidents in 
industry on the part of managers, super- 
visors and workers and also technicians, 
planners, designers and research workers, 
etc. The appropriate organizations of 
employers and of workers within industry 
and many outsiders can make an important 
contribution to these co-operative efforts 
to secure greater freedom from accidents. 
It is within the individual work places— 
the places where the accidents occur 
—that positive action to prevent accidents 
is of paramount importance.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued eleven certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered one representation 
vote, rejected one application for certifica- 
tion, and granted one application for revo- 
cation of certification. During the month, 
the Board received six applications for 
certification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont. (L.G. Jan., p. 58). 

2. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Napierville Junction Railway Company, 
Montreal, classified as agent, telegrapher- 
clerk, and operator-clerk (L.G. Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 


third mate, employed by Branch Lines 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the vessels 
Sprucebranch, Elmbranch, Cedarbranch, 
Firbranch, and Willowbranch (L.G. Dee. 
1956, p. 1544). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 


Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by Powell Trans- 
ports Limited, Fort William, aboard the 
vessel Starbuck (L.G. Jan., p. 59). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by K. A. Powell 
(Canada) Ltd., Fort William, aboard the 
vessel Starbelle (L.G. Jan., p. 59). 

6. Canadian Merchant 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees 
classified as first mate, second mate, and 
third mate, employed by The Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 


Service Guild, 
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pany aboard the vessels Algocen, Algorail, 
Algosteel, Algosoo and E. B. Barber (L.G. 
Jan., p. 60). 


7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and_ stationary 
engineer helpers employed by Consolidated 
Denison, Mines Limited in its steam plant 
at the mining site area, Township 150, 
District of Algoma (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 

8. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of operating enginemen 
and operating engineman helpers employed 
by the National Harbours Board at the 
Port of Montreal (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


9. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of crew schedulers 
and crew clerks employed by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines at Halifax, Dorval, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 

10. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 988, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The Walter Little Limited, 
comprising drivers, warehousemen and 
maintenance men operating in and out of 
Kurkland Lake, New Liskeard, North Bay 
and Toronto, Ont., and Rouyn, Que. (L.G. 
Jan., p. 60). 

11. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited in the loading 
and unloading of cargoes to and from 
coastwise ships, scows and barges in the 
Vancouver area (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 





Depresentation Vote Ordered 


The Board ordered a representation vote 
of a unit of employees of Bicroft Uranium 
Mines Limited, Bicroft, Ont., following 
consideration of an application made by 
the United Steelworkers of America, with 
the name of the applicant only on the 
ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) (Returning Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
respondent (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the unit for which application was made. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003 which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





Application for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Dwayne 
A. Johns (Keith Sterling) and David 
Johnson, applicants, and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians, respondent, and CKOY Limited, 
Ottawa, respondent (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 1522, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., engaged in 
the repair and maintenance of motor 
vehicles (Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 

3. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, on behalf of a 
unit of barbers employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways in the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: 
P. K. Mutchler). 

4. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 2138, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited engaged in installation and 
maintenance of electronic equipment at 
Vancouver International Airport, Sea 
Island, B.C. (Investigation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 


a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
by the National Harbours Board aboard 
its tugs and barges in the Port of Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Greyhawk Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 879, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and The 
Walter Little Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., respondent (L.G. Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 

2. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 1565, appli- 
cant, and Canadian National Railways, 
respondent (Trascona Reclamation Plant 
employees) (L.G. Jan., p. 60). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During December, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes:— 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, and 
Local 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Saint John, N.B. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa, and Warehousemen and Miscel- 
laneous Drivers, Local 419, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F, J. 
Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 
1. Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. de 
Ainsborough) (L.G. Dec., p. 1545), 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada. and 
Local 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Saint John, NB. (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (this dispute was in the first 
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instance referred to a conciliation board 
and not to a conciliation officer). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G. Jan., p. 63). 

3. Dominion Shipping Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G. Jan., 
sO) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G. Nov. p. 1405) was fully 
constituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
Picton, as Chairman. Judge Lane was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Phillip F. Vineberg and 
Louis Leberge, both of Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 














with the matters in dispute between the 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union (L.G. Jan., 
p. 63) was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Magistrate J. 
Hanrahan, Windsor, as Chairman. Magis- 
trate Hanrahan was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
G. GC. Richardes and Benedict Crowley, 
both of Windsor, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Railway (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G. Jan., 
p. 63) was fully constituted in December 


with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as Chairman. 
Judge Anderson was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, R. V. Hicks, QC, 
Toronto, and the Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Hastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions), 
including the Quebec Central Railway and 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (L.G. June, p. 684). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and St. Maurice Radio 
Employees Union (L.G. Oct., p. 1272). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Your Board of Conciliation, established 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the entitled parties, consisting of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ont; the Hon. Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Toronto, Ont.; and Mr. Emmett M. 
Hall, QC, of Saskatoon, Sask., met with the 
parties at the City of Belleville on the 9th 
day of June, 1956, to arrange the order of 
hearings and the sittings of the Board, and 
following this meeting your Board began 
to hear evidence in relation to the issues 
in dispute at Ottawa on June 2. These 
hearings continued on June 28 and 29 and 
on July 31 and on August 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 and adjourned, and were again 
resumed and continued on October 29, 30 
and 31, and on November 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
Ord? isvand 153 

At these sittings most of the time was 
taken up by the hearing of sworn testimony 


with relation to the Company’s first 
requested amendment to the collective 
bargaining agreement, but in addition 


thereto the full submissions and arguments 


of the parties were heard dealing with all 
other matters in dispute, and some con- 
siderable time was taken up by the 
Board both during and after the hearings 
in efforts at conciliation. 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, Belleville, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 


joint recommendation from the other two 


members, Emmett M. Hall, QC, Saskatoon, 
and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Hall. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Senator Roebuck. 

i The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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At all these sittings the parties were 
represented as follows :— 
For the Brotherhood: 

Mr. W. E. Gamble, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen 

Mr. Arthur Garmaise and Mr. Douglas 
Cohen, Counsel 

Mr. D. M. Paltiel, Economist 

Messrs. John Graham, A. E. Matthews, 
L. H. Langley, Members of the 
Brotherhood Negotiating Committee; 
and Charles Phillips, Attorney, and 
T. M. Wanamaker, observers from the 
Head Office in Cleveland, were in 
attendance. 


For the Company: 
Mr. I. D. Sinclair, QC, General Solicitor 
Mr. John Pearson, Assistant Solicitor 
Mr. S. M. Gossage, Manager of the 
Labour Relations Department 
Mr. J. N. Fraine, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Eastern 
Region. 
The Company’s requests for changes in 
the collective agreement are as follows:— 
Firemen—System 


1. Elmimate all agreements, rules, 
regulations, interpretations or practices, 
however established, which require the 


employment or use of firemen (helpers) on 
other than steam power, and establish a 
rule to provide that the Company shall 
have the unrestricted right to determine 
when and if a fireman (helper) shall be 
used on other than steam power. 

2. Eliminate all agreements, rules, 
regulations, interpretations or practices, 


however established, which provide rates ’ 


of pay and daily earnings minima for 
firemen (helpers) on other than steam 
power, and establish a rule to provide that 
in instances where firemen (helper) is used 
on other than steam power a minimum 
rate of $7 per day of 100 miles shall apply. 

3. Ehminate preparatory and inspection 
time arbitraries and provide that firemen 
when employed will be paid for all time 
required to report for duty until released. 

4. Provide for initial terminal time pay- 
ments in road service to be used to make 
up a short day on the same basis as final 
terminal time is now applied. 

5. Eliminate mountain and valley differ- 
entials. 

The union’s requests for changes are as 
follows :— 

1. Increase basic rates of pay in all 
classes of service by 25 per cent. All 
arbitraries, differentials and special allow- 
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ances to be maintained and increased 
accordingly. Increased rates to be effective 
April 1, 1956. 

2. One full day’s pay for each statutory 
holiday not worked. When service is 
performed during any part of a statutory 
holiday the entire day will be compen- 
sated for on the basis of time-and-one-half 
the basie daily rate for the class of service 
concerned. 

3. Allowable service for pension pur- 
poses will accrue on the basis of all 
time in service. The words “allowable 
service” will mean continuous relation- 
ships; absences for furlough or other 
reasons when seniority is unimpaired not 
to be deducted. 

4. A fireman or helper taken from the 
seniority ranks of locomotive firemen shall 
be employed on all motor cars used in road 
service and propelled by diesel electric, 
gasoline, electricity or other power, and 
operated under the uniform code of oper- 
ating rules by an engineer. 

Supplementary request of the union is 
as follows:— 

5. Add to “Mileage Regulations”: when 
a fireman is called for additional service 
out of his home terminal after he has 
attained the maximum mileage of 4,800 in 
passenger service or 3,800 in other service 
he will be paid at one-and-one-half times 
the regular rate, double time where over- 
time is involved. 

6. Revise Article 5, Clause b(2) Eastern 
Region, Article 5, Clause b(5) Prairie & 
Pacific Regions as follows: 

In the event of a fireman being dead- 
headed to an assignment at a_ station 
auxiliary to the main terminal, he is to be 
paid deadhead mileage in both directions to 
and from the main terminal. When assign- 
ments or runs are bulletined and no bids are 
received for positions at auxiliary terminals 
the junior firemen on the spare board at 
the main terminal will be required to man 
the assignment and will be paid deadhead 
mileage going to and returning from the 
assignment or run. The provisions of 
Article 29(q) will not be applicable to fire- 
men who are required to deadhead from 
their home terminal to fill assignments or 
runs at points which are auxiliary to their 
divisional home terminal. 

The verbal exchange which took place 
at the opening of the hearings on June 27 
between Mr. W. E. Gamble, speaking on 
behalf of the Brotherhood, and Mr. I. D. 
Sinclair, speaking on behalf of the Com- 
pany, underlined the fact that each party 
entered upon the proceedings displaying an 
attitude of no compromise on the prin- 
ciple involved in the Company request 
No. 1, which will hereinafter be referred 
to as “The Diesel Issue”. If the Company 
had seen fit to accompany its proposal on 











the diesel issue with a concrete blueprint, 
spelling out in detail what provision it was 
willing to make for the 1,000-odd firemen 
who would be immediately cut off the pay- 
roll, and the not inconsiderable number of 
other firemen who would ultimately lose 
their employment if the company request 
were granted, the no-compromise position 
which the union throughout maintained 
might have been at least in some respects 
relaxed or modified. 


If the Board had found it possible to 
assist the parties to make progress towards 
the solution of “The Diesel Issue’, the 
settlement of the other matters in the 
dispute might have been attainable. The 
opening attitude of no compromise which 
may have been caused in part at least for 
the reasons above outlined appears, from 
a perusal of the record, at the commence- 
ment of the hearing on June 27, 1956. 
Then Mr. W. E. Gamble, on behalf of 
the Brotherhood, said: 


I have a short statement I would like 
to present to the Board before we go ahead, 
if I may have that privilege. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Board: 
Our understanding is that the primary func- 
tion of a Board of Conciliation is to bring 
about an amicable settlement. This under- 
standing appears to be supported by Section 
32(1) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, which reads as 
follows: 

“A Conciliation Board shall, immediately 
after appointment of the Chairman thereof, 
endeavour to bring about agreement between 
the parties in relation to the matters 
referred to it.” 

This Brotherhood is prepared to co- 
operate with your Board in carrying out 
this function, and we would draw to the 
attention of your Board some very im- 
portant facts. 

Our parallel dispute with the CNR was 
amicably settled although our demands and 


those of the Company were essentially 
similar to those at issue before this Board. 
We solemnly state that our additional 
demands on the CPR, while important, 


should not and will not necessarily stand 
in the way of a settlement. 

It is our considered opinion that the 
course now being pursued by the CPR can 
only make a settlement more difficult, will 
exacerbate relations between the parties 
and, if persisted in, will lead_ inevitably to 
a test of economic strength. If such a test 
is forced upon us we will not draw back 
from it as we will have no alternative. 
The very livelihood of our members, the 
continuation of our craft, and the continued 
existence of our organization are at stake. 

We have alerted our membership to 
this danger and we are ensuring that, in 
case of a battle for survival, this organ- 
ization will not stand alone, but will have 
the support of railway labour and of the 
trade union movement as a whole. Recent 
statements by our International President, 
Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Kennedy, of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, should 
be instructive in this regard. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Telegraphs- 
men in a convention last week in Montreal 
also pledged full support to us in our 
difficulties. 

We charge the CPR with wilfully exacer- 
bating relationships by injecting and demand- 
ing priority for their ‘demand to remove 
firemen from diesel locomotives. They seek 
to obscure the fact that our wage and rules 
movement form part of the same wage drive 
pursued by all of the Canadian railway 
labour in recent months. By insisting that 
this case precede the Trainmen’s and _ that 
their case be heard first, they seek to 
put across the idea that this is essentially 
a diesel case, which it is not. 

Indications are that the Company will 
favour a formulized courtroom type of 
procedure (most unusual in these cases in 
the past), a method in which we have no 
confidence as it is well calculated to drive 
the parties further apart and make mutual 
understanding more difficult. We urge the 
Board to prevent such a travesty of con- 
ciliation. Settlement of a dispute requires 
the give and take of more or less informal 
discussion. 

Finally, two days before these hearings 
were originally scheduled to take place the 
CPR delivered to us five copies of its “Case 
for the Company”. Amongst other things 
this document brazenly demands “The elim- 
ination of firemen on diesels where these 
employees are not necessary for efficient 
operation”. 

This is then interpreted to mean that: 
“Generally speaking, no firemen would be 
employed on diesel locomotives in either 
freight or yard service; their employment 
on diesels would be restricted to passenger 
train service.” For the few firemen left 
in passenger service, the document calls for 
“the establishment of a reduced basis of 
pay”. 

This means that firemen are to give up 
their jobs, see their craft die and their 
organization disappear. These Are Not 
Negotiable Demands. Their presentation to 
your honourable Board does not contribute 
to conciliation, but serves as a provocation. 
Any consideration given to these company 
demands by your Board can only drive the 
parties further apart and increase the like- 
lihood of a withdrawal from the service. 

We cannot believe that the Company’s 
proposals for elimination of the firemen are 
presented for serious consideration here. 
The Company knows very well that firemen 
are essential to the safe and efficient oper- 
ation of diesel locomotives and we are 
prepared to prove that the CPR. attaches 
a great deal of importance to the fact. The 
only conclusion we can draw is that the 
Company’s case on diesels is meant either 
as a bargaining counter or is really directed 
to people other than this Board—perhaps 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for further freight rate inereases—perhaps 
to the Government for some kind of subsidy. 
It is inconceivable that it was intended for 
serious consideration by us. 

We urge your Board to make an imme- 
diate effort to bring the parties together 
with a view to settlement. We suggest that 
the expert witness, cross-examination type 
of procedure will lead to the adoption of 
rigid positions from which retreat and settle- 
ment will become more difficult. Experience 
with this procedure in the last non-operating 
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unions’ case suggests that the procedure 
itself stands in the way of amicable relations 
and the settlement of disputes. 

Once again we urge your Board to adopt 
an informal procedure, to look upon this 
case as being based essentially on our wage 
and rules demands, and to make an imme- 
diate effort at settlement. 


This was immediately followed by a 
statement by Mr. Ian Sinclair, General 
Solicitor for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who was in charge of the employer’s case 
in these proceedings. Mr. Sinclair said: 


May it please the Board: The case for 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been 
in the hands of the Board and of the 
Brotherhood for some time. In consequence 
my opening remarks will be brief. 

The case sets out the position of the 
Company and it outlines many of the facts 
that will be proved in evidence. 

The evidence will show that the proposals 
of Canadian Pacific for revision of the 
collective agreements now before you should 
be recommended, because only by such revi- 
sion’ will the company be given the right, in 
so far as firemen are concerned, to operate 
efficiently. 

The company is asking your Board to 
recommend that it be permitted to take full 
advantage of the technological change aris- 
ing from the use of diesel motive power 
and is asking your recommendation of its 
other proposals based on the principle that 
wages should only be paid when service is 
performed. When it is necessary to employ 
firemen on diesels, their compensation should 
be such as will reflect in a realistic way 
the work load, responsibilities and_ skill 
requirements of their employment. 

It will be my purpose at this stage of 
these proceedings to present to you evidence 
in support of the proposals of the Company. 
In due course we will present our answer to 
the proposals of the Brotherhood. At this 
time all I need say is that in the light of 
all the relevant facts the proposals of the 
Brotherhood are unrealistic and present no 
basis for a fair and reasonable settlement 
of the dispute. 

Failure of the Brotherhood to take into 
account the change that has been brought 
about by the wide and rapidly increasing 
use of diesel motive power is basically the 
reason the major part of the present dispute 
is before your Board. 

Canadian Pacific must reduce its operat- 
ing costs. The rail enterprise of the Com- 
pany is being squeezed between costs of 
operation, which are predominantly payroll 
costs, and sources of revenue, which are 
circumscribed by competition, The inexor- 
able force of competition is severely limiting 
the ability of the Company to meet increased 
labour costs. In due course I will draw to 
the attention of this Board some pertinent 
findings of the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners dealing with this matter as well as 
the question of retroactive wage adjustments. 

Inadequate net earnings threaten the 
ability of Canadian Pacific to make capital 
improvements sufficient to meet the demands 
of competition and to take advantage of 
technological change. The survival of Cana- 
dian Pacific under private ownership depends 
on reasonable net rail earnings. The Com- 
pany has not in the post-war period achieved 
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reasonable net rail earnings. The position 
of Canadian Pacific is that in the long-term 
interests of the employees as well as the 
owners all unjustified and unproductive 
expense must be eliminated. 


Feather-bedding practices or pay for no 
work must be eliminated. The proposals of 
the Company deal both with the elimination 
of feather-bedding practices and the elimina- 
tion of unproductive expense. 


The evidence will show that firemen are 
unnecessary on diesel locomotives in freight 
service and in yard operations. 


I wish to say to Mr. Gamble in answer 
to his statement that I can assure him the 
company certainly wants him to take this 
into consideration. He said that it was 
questionable that this was intended for con- 
sideration by them. Right from the outset 
of the negotiations, and from the very time 
we first met Mr. Gamble in this issue, we 
have assured him as to how serious we are 
about this matter. 


At the present time the employment of 
firemen in these operations results in an 
unjustified and unnecessary expense to 
Canadian Pacific of just under $5 million 
annually. As the evidence will show, when 
dieselization on Canadian Pacific is virtu- 
ally complete in 1961, this expense would 
be about $9.7 million annually. 


The Company’s proposals are based on 
the elimination of a fireman except where 
he is necessary owing to the class of power 
or the type of service. Where a fireman 
is required on diesel power the Company 
proposes the introduction of a new basis of 
pay. The evidence will show the basis pro- 
posed by the Company of $7 per 100 miles 
is fair and reasonable in light of the 
relevant factors in determining compensa- 
tion for this type of work. The establish- 
ment of a realistic basis of compensation 
for firemen when employed on diesels, that 
is $7 per 100 miles, would mean an imme- 
diate saving of $491,000 per annum which 
would increase to just under a million 
dollars annually when dieselization is com- 
plete in 1961. The estimated savings from 
the other rules revisions proposed by Cana- 
dian Pacific would be approximately $330,000 
per annum or a total immediate reduction 
in labour expense of about $5.8 million. 
After virtually complete dieselization of the 
Canadian Pacific system there would be a 
saving of about $10.7 million per annum. 


The Company is fully aware of its obli- 
gation to operate the railway safely. It has 
fulfilled this obligation with outstanding 
success and will continue to do so. The 
evidence will show that the elimination of 
firemen from diesels in freight service and 
in yards will not adversely affect safety. 
In fact the evidence will show that jn 
regard to yard operations there is reason 
to believe that the elimination of firemen 
may well improve the safety situation. 


The dispute that is now before you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the Board, is of 
the utmost importance. Undoubtedly the 
Brotherhood can see that technological 
change has destroyed the usefulness of many 
of its members’ jobs. It can be expected 
that the Brotherhood will resist strenu- 
ously, but it is the position of Canadian 
Pacific that the Brotherhood must be told 
that firemen cannot be placed in a different 
position to that of other employees whose 





jobs have been made surplus by techno- 
logical change. Evidence will be given to 
show how this has happened in a number 
of employee categories in the railway indus- 
try as well as in outside industries. 


The Company has given consideration to 
the effect of the implementation of its 
proposal on the firemen who will be 
displaced. It will be shown that all the 
firemen who will be displaced could be pro- 
gressively placed in employment in other 
operating trades. 


The importance of an efficient railway in- 
dustry to the citizens of Canada is apparent 
to all. The efficiency and service of the 
railway industry is a matter of concern to 
the Canadian public as well as to those 
directly associated with the industry. The 
public demands efficient low-cost railway 
transportation. The proposals of the Com- 
pany are put forward solely with the desire 
to earry out efficiently its statutory. obliga- 
tions; they are to maintain and operate 
efficiently the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
to provide essential transportation at a 
reasonable cost. 


May I say just a word or two on some 
of the remarks of Mr. Gamble. First I 
should like to say something about the 
remarks about the Canadian National Rail- 


ways. I have nothing to do with the 
Canadian National Railways. They have 
made a settlement with Mr. Gamble’s 


Brotherhood, but I want the Board to know 
that in so far as the Canadian Pacific is 
concerned and its operations, it cannot 
afford that kind of settlement. In the 
extent to which its operations are dieselized 
in the Canadian Pacific, it would not be 
reasonable or fair, and would not give the 
Company the opportunity to provide trans- 
portation at the cost at which it should 
provide it. 


Senator Rorsuck: “I suppose the man- 
agement of CNR would be the real Judges 
of that.” 


Mr. Srncuair: “I just said, sir, in so far 
as the Canadian Pacific operations applied, 
a similar settlement would not be fair or 
reasonable. I know nothing about what 
motivated the Canadian National Railways 
in making a settlement with the Brother- 
hood. I make that statement now so that 
it will not be coming up during these 
proceedings; I think it is best to clear it 
away at this time. 

In so far as the Company is concerned, 
I wish to make it clear to the Board that 
our proposals are concerned essentially 
with the diesel case. It is the first major 
diesel case in Canada. It is the first time 
that all the facts dealing with this new 
motive power, and the effect it has had 
on operations and requirements of per- 
sonnel, has been considered in detail, and 
in the light of the fact that of Canadian 
Pacifie’s total transport service about 50 
per cent is now by diesel, I am speaking 
now of the year 1955, and I shall prove 
that point later. 


With regard to Mr. Gamble’s remarks 
about procedure, may I say it will be our 
purpose to bring only the facts before the 
Board.” 


Following that an exchange of views 
took place which indicated the impossi- 
bility of conciliation at that stage. 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree with Mr. Gamble 
that these matters should not be too formal, 
and I think you would agree with that too. 

Mr. Srnciarr: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not want to make 
it formal to the extent where it becomes 
dificult; on the other hand, we have to 
have a certain amount of decorum in order 
to get the facts before us. 

My. SrncLAtrR: Yes; and our only purpose 
here is to get all the facts before you. Then 
when it comes to the conciliation aspect, 
that can be entered into with good heart 
and good faith, realizing that the other side 
is under the full impact of the facts. My 
first witness is Mr. Gossage. 

Mr. GAmBLe: Is there going to be any 
attempt at conciliation before the proceed- 
ings start? I would like to make it quite 
clear that we are willing to conciliate, but 
if the gentlemen from the other side are 
looking for a fight, they have come to the 
right place to get it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good way to 
start off, because I at least know you are 
in good fettle. 

Mr. GAamsBLe: We are not looking for a 
fight, but we are not going to run away 
from it either. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. You would be 
foolish to look for a fight and you would 
be foolish to run away from one; s0, 
conclude you are not foolish. I understand 
your statement, Mr. Gamble, to be based 
on the point that efforts at conciliation 
must be outside the consideration of this 
problem which Mr. Sinclair has just 
referred to, is that right. 

Mr. GAMBLE: Yes; we consider it to be 
ridiculous. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before hearing any evi- 
dence, if we should break off in an attempt 
at conciliation, do you rule out this proposal 
as to the firemen on diesels. 

Mr. GAMBLE: That would have to be ruled 
out, yes, Sir. 

The CHarRMAN: I think that is what we 
have to worry about at this stage. If you 
said that we could conciliate on everything, 
perhaps it would be wise to take a few 
minutes to see what could be done; but if 
you say conciliation will have to be based 
without any consideration of the question of 
firemen on diesel engines, then I suppose the 
obvious answer of Mr. Sinclair would be 
that that does not not form the basis for 
any possible conciliation. 

Mr. GAMBLE: I would first like to point 
out that we served notice on February 21, 
and it was not until twenty-one days later 
that we heard about any Company proposal, 
until we met them in Toronto. 

The CHAIRMAN: You may be quite right 
about that. But what I am saying is, if 
the Board should decide that it would be 
useful to make some effort at conciliation 
at this stage, would you leave the problem 
of the firemen on diesel engines in_ the 
picture, or does that have to be out of the 
picture before we start conciliation, as far 
as you are concerned. 
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Mr. GAMBLE: I may as well make it clear, 
we cannot consider this proposal with regard 
to the employment of firemen on diesel loco- 
motives in a modified form. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I under- 
stood your position to be at this stage. 
Therefore it is perhaps useless to spend any 
time on conciliation now. I hope that the 
position you and Mr. Sinclair have taken 
in somewhat rigid fashion will not be your 
final position. However, if that is your 
position at the moment, I do not see any 
advantage in attempting to conciliate at 
this stage. 

Mr. GamBie: I only had in mind that we 
got along very well with the Canadian 
National, and were able to reach a settle- 
ment after they withdrew their proposal 
about diesels. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to confer 
with the members of the Board for a few 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (after reconvening the 
Board): I understand Mr. Gamble to sug- 
gest that he thought we should make some 
effort at conciliation, and secondly that his 
case should be presented first to the Board. 
The Board feels we are adopting the proper 
procedure, and I wish to assure Mr. Gamble 
and members of his committee that the 
party which leads is not going to be given 
any advantage over the other party, that 
full consideration will be given by the Board 
to all matters as advanced by either of the 
parties. You may now proceed Mr. Sinclair. 


Investigation 


Following the exchange above quoted in 
some detail, the Board received evidence 
under oath from both parties. The Com- 
pany called 15 witnesses and the Brother- 
hood called 35 witnesses, and for the most 
part the evidence of the witnesses had 
to do with “The Diesel Issue”. Wide 
latitude was granted each side in the 
tendering of evidence and the production 
of exhibits so that the fullest possible 
picture might be developed before the 
Board. Throughout the hearings at no 
time were members of the Board in 
disagreement as to matters of procedure 
or as to any rulings made regarding the 
admissibility of any of the evidence 
tendered by either party. The evidence 
was taken down by competent reporters 
and has been transcribed and appears in 
a record which runs to approximately 4,300 
pages. 

In addition to the receiving of evidence 
on the diesel issue, the Board spent 
approximately two days hearing the sub- 
missions and arguments of the Brotherhood 
and Company in relation to the Brother- 
hood’s request for substantial wage in- 
creases and other important contract 
changes. 

On Friday, November 16, the Board 
again met with the parties and with the 
concurrence of the other members, the 
Chairman, following an unsuccessful 
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attempt to find a basis upon which the 
conciliation could proceed, cautioned the 
representatives of both parties to take 
further time to consider the seriousness of 
the situation, pointing out to them that if 
both parties continued to maintain their 
adamant position that the unfortunate out- 
come might very well lead to the exhaus- 
tion of one or other of the disputants, or 
both of them, in industrial warfare which 
might well prove very disastrous to the 
whole economy of the country. The Chair- 
man advised the parties that the Board 
would be quite prepared to meet again 
in a week or ten days, during which the 
parties would have time to further con- 
sider the apparent stalemate of the nego- 
tiations and reconsider their position in the 
hope that such delay and reconsideration 
of their respective positions, might open 
the way to possible agreement. 

No further meeting has taken place, but 
before the meeting on November 16 broke 
up, in a last effort to bring the parties 
together, the Chairman asked each of them 
as to whether or not they were prepared 
to accept and give effect to any unanimous 
report or recommendation of the Board. 
The Brotherhood replied in the negative, 
the Company in the affirmative. 

Because of the failure of the Board after 
the strenuous and extensive efforts put 
forth to bring the parties together, it now 
becomes necessary as directed by Section 
35 of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to make its find- 
ings and recommendations. These are 
contained hereunder :— 


Findings and Recommendations 


This dispute appears to be the first major 
one of its kind in Canada involving as it 
does a conflict on a point of principle 
arising out of automation on which the 
parties have been unable to find a common 
ground, 

The impact of technological development 
has already been felt in this country in 
many industries and over a wide cross- 
section of certain types of business where 
the application of machines and _ elec- 
tronics to the making and processing of 
business records is taking place at an ever 
increasing pace, and where the application 
of electronic processes and machinery to the 
telephone business is already far advanced. 

The effect of technological development 
has changed the character of work for 
many people, has completely done away 
with work formerly performed by many 
people and is already requiring the re- 
training and the acquisition of new skills 
by countless others. 




















Technological change has not left the 
railways unaffected. The steam locomotive 
of a century or less ago is hardly recogniz- 
able beside the 89 per cent steam locomo- 
tive that was in common use on the railway 
up until the time the dieselization program 
made even this locomotive relatively 
obsolete. The steam locomotive of up- 
wards of a century ago burned wood, and 
on the engine and tender a “wood passer” 
passed wood to the fireman who in turn 
fired the locomotive by hand and thus 
produced the power with which the engi- 
neer operated it. Then when the use of 
coal became common on steam locomo- 
tives, the “wood passer” passed out of 
existence but the fireman and the engineer 
still remained in the locomotive cab. Since 
then steam locomotives have undergone 
many improvements; many years ago 
locomotives became stoker fired and later 
on oil fired and many other mechanical 
improvements were made to the steam 
locomotive, and even with all these 
improvements, as one witness told the 
Board, the steam locomotive did not reach 
the height of its development up to the 
time when it began to be replaced by the 
diesel. 

With all these changes brought about by 
the development and perfection of the 
steam locomotive, the fireman _ still 
remained necessary and his chief function, 
namely to produce power, still remained 
even though the character of his work had 
been greatly changed and the output of 
physical energy necessary had been greatly 
lessened with each improvement. 

The Board was told that the railway 
does not intend to acquire any new steam 
locomotives and that although the program 
of dieselization on the CPR is quite recent, 
even in October 1956 it has 658 diesel units 
out of a total of 1,656 locomotives. In 
1955 these 658 diesel units carried 45 per 
cent of all freight traffic, 60 per cent of 
all passenger traffic and were doing 65 per 
cent of the yard service work, and with 
the ever increasing pace of dieselization 
these percentages will rise rapidly and 
complete dieselization will be accomplished 
by the year 1961. 

In our country where the cost of rail 
transportation is of vital interest to every- 
one, it is not surprising to find that the 
railway seeks the opportunity to take the 
fullest advantage of every technological 
improvement so that it may provide the 
most economical rail transportation service 
possible, and the Company says of course 
that its diesel proposal falls into this 
category. 


Already through the use of diesels in 1955 
the railway has saved in transportation 
expenses, according to the _ evidence, 
approximately $18 million, and has in addi- 
tion reduced the locomotive repair expenses 
by some $6 million. These savings were 
necessarily accompanied by very heavy 
capital commitments. The railway has 
reduced the number of its mechanical 
employees by some 2,750 between 1952 and 
1956, largely, it may be assumed, as a 
result of its dieselization program. Accord- 
ingly the Company now submits that it 
should be given the right to operate diesels 
in freight and yard service without firemen 
in the cab. The railway submits that just 
as the “wood passer” at one time was no 
longer required on steam locomotives now 
the fireman is no longer required on diesels 
as he does not perform any useful and 
necessary function. The railway submits 
that if it is allowed to operate diesels 
without firemen in freight and yard service 
that it will still operate efficiently and 
safely, and that there would result from 
such operation a minimum saving of $5.4 
million in the first year of such operation, 
and in 1961 an eventual saving of approxi- 
mately $10 million per annum. 


The Board believes that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen welcomes the 
progress and increasing productivity which 
advancing technology is every day making 
more possible, and if this is the view of 
the Brotherhood, they are in step with 
responsible labour leaders in Great Britain, 
in the United States, and in this country 
as may be seen from the following quoted 
statements and resolutions: 


The Trades Union Congress of Great Britain 
meeting at Brighton, England, in September 
of this year, by a 4 to 1 majority accepted 
the advice of the General Council of that 
body to welcome automation but to do so 
with caution. Congress, the resolution 
stated, was not opposed to automation 
developments which it recognized as inevit- 
able, but was resolved that the interests 
of Trade Union members be safe-guarded 
against “any ruthless application of automa- 
tion by employers”. 

Among the safe-guards it called for were 
joint consultation well in advance where 
automation is contemplated or to be applied, 
adequate maintenance for displaced workers, 
ete. 

In introducing the subject of Automation 
to the British Trades Union Congress, James 
Crawford, President of the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, said that much had been made 
of the changes in the psychological attitude 
that would be required, but that every 
mechanical advance in history had needed 
that when the adjustment had been made. 
Further in his address he said—“We Trade 
Unionists are in favour of technical change 
but we want conditions for other people to 
be as good during the changeover as can 
be managed by skilled negotiators.” And 
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further speaking of the necessity of joint 
consultation between employer and employee 
if technological changes are to be brought 
about, he said that Unions should be con- 
sulted as soon as technical changes are 
contemplated, and not just a week before 
lay-off. ‘We will co-operate fully if we are 
brought in on the ground floor.” 


And in the United States the impact of 
automation was carefully studied recently 
in the hearings of the Sub-Committee of 
Congress on economic stabilization of the 
Joint Committee on the economic report 
in Washington, D.C. Walter P. Reuther, 
head of the Auto Workers and President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organization, 
and W. P. Kennedy, President of Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, testified at 
these hearings. We note what these men 
say about automation. First Mr. Reuther: 


One of the essentials of a strong and 
effective democracy is that we have leaders 
who attempt to anticipate situations which 
may arise and prepare in advance to deal 
with them. Too often in the past, nations 
have been surprised unnecessarily by eco- 
nomic and social dislocations. In the 18th 
and- 19th centuries, for example, the first 
industrial revolution brought untold hard- 
ships to millions of families in Great 
Britain, partly because Britain at that time 
lacked both the economic knowledge to 
understand and control the forces at work 
and the democratic institutions of govern- 
ment through which the people could have 
called attention to their needs. In our own 
country, had we understood the economic 
forces that were eating away at the base 
of our apparent prosperity in the 1920’s we 
surely would have been able to build safe- 
guards into our economy that could have 
protected us from the collapse that followed. 

In the spread of automation and the 
prospective large-scale industrial use of 
atomic energy—and the possible practical 
utilization of solar energy, as well—we are 
faced with mighty forces whose impact on 
our economy can be vastly beneficial or 
vastly harmful, depending on whether we 
succeed or fail in achieving economic and 
social progress that will keep pace with 
changing technology. 

The willingness of this subcommittee to 
study these technological developments, and 
to look squarely at the potential problems 
they may create, gives hope that this time 
we will not be caught unaware. It gives 
us hope, too, that we may be able to foresee 
the threat to dislocations and take action 
in advance to enable us to enjoy the benefits 
for a new abundance, without first haying 
to pay a heavy price in unemployment and 
human suffering. 

What is the attitude of the trade-union 
movement, and specifically of the CIO, to 
this new technology of automation. 

First of all, we fully realize that the 
potential benefits of automation are great, 
if properly handled. If only a fraction of 
what technologists promise for the future 
is true, within a very few years automation 
can and should make possible a four-day 
work-week, longer vacation periods, oppor- 
tunities for earlier retirement, as well as a 
vast increase in our material standards of 
living. 
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At the same time, automation can bring 
freedom from the monotonous drudgery of 
many jobs in which the worker today is no 
more than a servant of the machine. It can 
free workers from routine, repetitious tasks 
which the new machines can be taught to do, 
and give to the workers who toil at those 
tasks the opportunity of developing higher 
skills. 

The CIO insists that we must recognize 
these problems and face up to them. But 
our recognition that there will be problems, 
and serious problems, to be solved, does not 
mean that we are opposed to automation. 
We are not. We fully recognize the desir- 
ability, as well as the inevitability of 
technological progress. 

We, in the labour movement today, have 
no complaint against the new technology of 
automation. We do not intend to let our- 
selves be misrepresented as opponents of 
automation. 

We must do all in our power to make 
sure that the potential abundance of the 
new technology will be used with social 
wisdom to improve standards of living and 
welfare, and to provide increased leisure, for 
all Americans. These are great tasks. In 
the years that lie immediately ahead, we 
shall have to undertake these tasks, because 
the new technology confronts us with a 
tremendous challenge. If we refuse to 
accept that challenge, if we fail to solve the 
problems that will probably crowd us, we 
may be forced to undergo shattering eco- 
nomic dislocations that could threaten our 
whole economy and our free society. 

If we accept the challenge of the new 
technology, if we use foresight and act wisely 
and vigorously, we can help to usher in an 
age of abundance and freedom the like of 
which the world has never known. 


Then Mr. Kennedy: 


No responsible trade-union representative, 
as far as I know, is opposed to automation 
as such. The fact is that our national 
security depends upon an increase in the 
rate of scientific advance in this country. 
While we in labour do not oppose but 
welcome and support policies designed to 
further our progress in science and inven- 
tion, nonetheless we are concerned about 
the problems that may arise. There is little 
doubt that automation and other scientific 
inventions tend to reduce manpower require- 
ments, and/or cause changes in the skills 
required of our labour force. These changes 
affect the stability of employment. 

Our position as regards automation is 
clear. We are not opposed to technological 
progress. The rail worker wants to see the 
level of rail traffic rise. He wants to see 
the industry prosper so that he can share 
in the industry’s gains. 

Despite the negative attitude of certain 
carriers and the observations of our mem- 
bers that the result of the introduction of 
new automatic devices is the cutting off of 
employees and leaving them without work, 
they have co-operated with the carriers. 

The attitude of our members is that as 
much as they dislike the prospect of auto- 
matic installations coming in and taking 
away jobs, they respect their contract. 





We want to co-operate with management 
to the end that the future of our industry 
continues to be a bright one. 


However, we believe that sound policy 
requires keeping the advance of automa- 
tion under control, that it should not be 
permitted to cause sudden and substantial 
shifts in the stability of employment. 

I have cited these facts to impress upon 
the members of this subcommittee, and the 
public, that although the introduction of 
technological advances in the past has been 
subject to certain rules and _ regulations 
worked out in collective bargaining between 
the railroad labour organizations and the 
carriers, it has not been a bar to progress 
or to the investment of new capital in the 
railroad industry. 


We in the labour unions of the trans- 
portation industry welcome the application 
of science to our problems, for in so doing 
lies the great hope of lifting burdensome 
labour off our backs and of providing that 
level of good living which a full employ- 
ment economy should make possible. 


In Canada, Mr. Claude Jodoin, President 
of the newly formed Canadian Labour 
Congress, at its Constitutional Convention 
held in Toronto in April of this year said: 


We feel confident that automation can 
make a very real contribution towards the 
increased standard of living, but it can also 
bring suffering and disaster to some indi- 
viduals. Our organization must remain alert 
to this danger and be prepared to work 
co-operatively with management and govern- 
ment to avert any unfortunate results that 
might develop. 


And in his Labour Day message, Mr. 
Jodoin is reported in part to have said: 


We look forward to continued expansion 
in our country. We are just now beginning 
to realize the full potentialities within our 
boundaries and we are anxious to see that 
these are developed to the advantage of all 
our people. Paralleling the development of 
these resources—some in isolated parts of 
Canada—is rapid technological change in 
our factories and offices. These changes, 
many of which fall under the general head- 
ing of “automation”, offer new opportunities 
for a better standard of living. Their 
introduction presents a challenge to man- 
agement, labour, and government. The 
Canadian Labour Congress renews its offer 
of complete co-operation with the other two 
parties so that technological changes can be 
introduced without disruption and suffering. 


Firemen have over the years always 
shown a loyal interest in the railway 
industry, and this interest and loyalty still 
continues as was patent from the many 
expressions of interest and loyalty 
exhibited by the Brotherhood witnesses 
during the many days of testimony. The 
Board can only conclude that the firemen 
want to see the level of rail traffic rise, 
that they want to see the industry prosper 
and are not opposed to automation as 
such. The opposition of the firemen to 
the Company’s request for a rule change 


in relation to the use of firemen on diesels 
is based, first, on their sincere belief that 
firemen in freight and yard service are 
necessary on diesel locomotives for the 
safe and efficient operation of the railroad, 
and no doubt this belief, in part at least, 
stems from the fact that firemen have in 
the past always been necessary on loco- 
motives, and that firemen presently 
employed as firemen on diesel locomo- 
tives, being proud of their craft, just can- 
not bring themselves to visualize how the 
diesel could be operated without their 
assistance. But the firemen oppose the 
Company’s proposal on another ground, 
and perhaps when the matter is calmly 
viewed by the firemen, they may realize 
that the second ground of opposition has 
conditioned their thinking when they con- 
template the Company’s request. The 
second ground is that the firemen oppose 
the railway on the “Diesel Issue” because 
they cannot accept the result of the rail- 
way’s proposal when to do so, it seems to 
them, would mean that the railway, who 
invited its firemen to become its employees 
and who assigned tasks to these employees 
which they believe with much justification 
they have faithfully carried out, would as 
a result of the implementation of the 
Company’s proposal be allowed as a by- 
product of technological advance to cut 
them off from their employment and allow 
them to be casualties of automation with- 
out hope of sharing in the industry’s gains 
by continuing to be employed by the 
railway. 

It is with this picture before us that the 
Board now approaches the task of consider- 
ing “The Diesel Issue”. 


The Evidence—In General 


All the witnesses called by the Brother- 
hood took the position and were of the 
opinion, based on their experience limited 
though it was in certain instances, that 
firemen were necessary on diesels, both in 
freight and yard service, if the railroad 
were to continue to operate safely and 
efficiently. The Railway Company coun- 
tered by evidence and opinions of experi- 
enced operating officers from all aspects 
of the Company’s operations, mostly from 
men who have risen from the ranks, who 
testified that the railway could be run 
efficiently and safely without firemen on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service. 


Freight Operations 


In freight service union witnesses said 
the fireman has the responsibility of not 
only patrolling locomotives, re-setting the 
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safety devices, reading gauges and making 
minor repairs en route, but also assisting 
the engineer in any other way the engi- 
neer may require, and is jointly respon- 
sible with the head end trainman and 
engineer for seeing that the code of 
operating rules are strictly obeyed. Their 
witnesses testified that firemen are often 
called upon to re-set safety devices en 
route and thus they are able to cut down 
the frequency and length and _ conse- 
quently the danger arising from unscheduled 
stops. Brotherhood witnesses testified that 
the automatic alarms went off at least 
once on practically every other trip on 
the average. Testimony was also given 
that the engineer relied on the fireman 
rather than on the trainman when it was 
necessary for him to check train orders, 
decide on place and time of meets and 
consider speed and braking application 
under different weather conditions and 
varying conditions of the roadbed. Union 
witnesses further testified that it was on 
the fireman that the engineer mostly relied 
for forward lookout on the left side, as 
the trainman’s duties kept him largely 
engaged in checking the train on both 
sides from the engine back while the train 
was en route. 


Company witnesses, on the other hand, 
pointed out from actual records compiled 
over many thousands of miles of opera- 
tion, that on the average modern diesel 
the safety alarms which might result in 
the necessity of stopping the train en 
route occurred only once in every 7,000 
miles. It was, they said, the engineer who 
in any event was responsible for re-setting 
safety devices, and if to do so required 
the stopping of the train in an unscheduled 
stop, they were quite prepared to accept 
the very infrequent delay which might 
result therefrom. In any event, they con- 
tinued, even if the alarms went off as 
frequently as the union witnesses said, 
many trains moved by being driven by 
multiple diesels and when one unit goes 
“off power” the remaining units have suffi- 
cient power to continue the journey but 
perhaps at reduced speed. 

Further, company witnesses pointed out 
that on only 200 of the present 658 diesels 
in use on the railway today can a fireman 
go back in the engine room en route, and 
that when the system is fully dieselized a 
fireman can only go back in the engine 
room in approximately 16 per cent of the 
diesels that will then be in use. There- 
fore, the company witnesses say, the possi- 
bility or likelihood of a fireman being able 
to re-set safety devices en route so as to 
keep the train running is, according to their 
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experience, practically of little consequence 
and does not appreciably contribute to the 
efficiency of operations. 

Their witnesses contended that with a 
trainman in the locomotive cab, he can 
easily perform practically all the lookout 
duties now being performed by a fireman, 
and can do those without neglecting his 
present responsibilities. They further 
stated that while at one time they con- 
sidered it would be useful for firemen to 
patrol diesels to make readings of gauges, 
notations of oil pressures and records of 
other operating deficiencies, the usefulness 
of such reports to the mechanical staff has 
proved of no value; and that accordingly, 
for clarification’s sake, the Company has 
issued a bulletin, distributed to all engi- 
neers, and thus to all firemen, in which 
the fireman’s duties are for all practical 
purposes confined to the duty of assisting 
the engineer. 

The Board has no trouble in under- 
standing that it is difficult for a fireman 
or engineer to contemplate or visualize the 
operation of a diesel in freight service 
without a fireman being present in the 
cab. This doubtless comes about largely 
because of the fact that a fireman has 
always been in the cab of a locomotive. 
The Board also realizes that without a 
fireman the responsibility for look-out will 
be upon two men, the engineer and the 
trainman, instead of upon three as at 
present. It would also appear most likely 
in the event of no fireman being on the 
freight locomotive that the engineer will 
have to do some things himself which 
while he is presently responsible for seeing 
done are usually now actually performed 
by the fireman. 

While according to the evidence long 
freight trains on the Quebec North Shore 
Railway, over some 350 miles, have 
operated safely and successfully without a 
fireman (helper) being in the cab, no 
evidence was tendered and doubtless is 
not available to show that the practice of 
operating freight trains without a fireman 
has been successfully carried out on a large 
railroad under varying climatic and road 
conditions similar to those that exist on 
the country-wide CPR. 


Yard Operations 


Yard locomotives work in yard opera- 
tions normally with a ground crew of 
three men, of whom one is called the 
engine follower, and with an engineer and 
fireman on the locomotive. 

Witnesses for the Brotherhood, while 
still maintaining firemen are necessary on 
yard locomotives to read gauges, re-set 
safety devices, patrol the locomotive, make 


checks before boarding and upon leaving 
at the end of shifts, put particular stress 
on the necessity of having a second man 
in the cab for safety reasons, and to enable 
the yard work to be carried out with 
reasonable despatch. 


They pointed out that although on 
diesels the engineer’s view may be some- 
what better than on steam locomotives, 
nevertheless extending ahead of the engi- 
neer for some thirty to forty feet is a 
large box housing the diesel engine, and 
consequently on the whole left side (front 
and rear) there is a very restricted view. 
The witnesses say that whenever the track 
in the yard curves to the left, the view 
ahead is lost on the engineer’s side and 
the fireman on the left side has then the 
only view available. Accordingly they say 
it is not only the practice but it is a 
necessity in frequent instances that the 
signal for movement of the locomotive be 
given first to the fireman who relays it to 
the engineer. 


It would appear from the evidence, 
whether by reason of practice or necessity, 
at the present time in not a few instances 
and situations signals are in fact given 
first to the fireman who relays them to 
the engineer. Company witnesses, however, 
point out that the Company’s instructions 
are that in any case where the engineer’s 
view is so restricted that movements of 
the locomotive cannot be made in safety, 
that it is the duty of the engineer to stop 
and proceed only on signal from the 
ground crew given direct to the engineer. 
Company witnesses admitted that in certain 
places on industrial sidings the engineer’s 
view, because of curvature and restricted 
clearances, may be such that it would not 
be possible to give a signal for movement 
from the ground direct to the engineer, 
and that in these special situations the 
Company is quite prepared to make some 
provision to take care of them by increas- 
ing the engine crew if necessary. They 
also point out that it is quite possible, if 
found warranted, to equip yard locomotives 
with dual controls so that they can be 
operated from either the right or the left 
side. Further, Company witnesses say 
that it must be remembered that the 
speed of locomotives in yard service is 
always quite restricted. 


Safety of Operations 


Throughout the evidence, Brotherhood 
witnesses, in dealing with operations in 
both freight and yard service, gave it as 
their opinion that firemen are needed for 
the safety of the public and of the company 
employees. At the same time more than 


one Brotherhood witness praised the safety 
program of the CPR and freely acknowl- 
edged the continual emphasis that the 
operating officers placed on the importance 
at all times of the safe operation of trains. 


It is common knowledge that on this 
important phase of railway operation, 
Parliament has given the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners wide jurisdiction and 
power. Section 290 of the Railway Act, 
R.S.O. 1952, Chapter 234, reads: 

I. The Board may make orders and regu- 
lations; 


(i) Designating the number of men to be 
employed upon trains, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees; 


(j) Limiting or regulating the hours of 
duty of any employees, or class or 
classes of employees, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees; 


(1) Generally providing for the protection 
of property, and the protection, safety, 
accommodation and comfort of the 
public, and of the employees of the 
Company, in the running and operat- 
ing of trains and the speed thereof, 
or the use of engines by the Company 
on or in connection with the railway. 


If the Company’s diesel rule were 
adopted there would be the engineer and 
the head-end trainman in the cab and on 
passenger service there would continue to 
be as at present the engineer and fireman 
(helper) in the cab of the locomotive. It 
is only in yard service on locomotives used 
for switching that the change in the diesel 
rule would leave only one man in the cab 
—the engineer—and there, according to the 
Company witnesses, the rules provide that 
he moves the locomotive only on direct 
signal from one member of the ground crew 
of three that are always present during 
yard operations. 


General Conclusion 


The Board has not undertaken to discuss 
and analyse all the evidence tendered in 
support of and against the Company‘s 
proposal for a change in the “diesel rule”, 
but it has taken all the evidence both pro 
and con into consideration and has exam- 
ined all the exhibits and has weighed care- 
fully the submissions and arguments of 
counsel for the Brotherhood and for the 
Railway. 

The Board’s conclusion thus arrived at is 
that the Company has established, in the 
main, its contention and accordingly we 
recommend that the Company should be 
allowed to change the “diesel rule” which 
would allow it to operate locomotives in 
freight and yard service without a fireman 
in the cab upon the understanding, how- 
ever, that if as a result of actual operating 
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experience it appears that in some circum- 
stances the services of the fireman (helper) 
might again be required, a modification of 
the rule might again be necessary and 
would then become the subject of further 
bargaining at a time when another agree- 
ment is being negotiated. 


Limitations on Immediate Application 
of the Company’s Diesel Proposals, 
and Social Implications resulting 
from a Change in the 


Diesel Rule 


Assuming, as we do, that in the light of 
the conclusions and recommendations 
arrived at as set out above, and upon 
further and mature considerations, both 
the Brotherhood and the Company will 
turn their attention to the means and 
methods by which the implementation of 
the change in the “diesel rule’ may be 
carried out with the least possible dele- 
terious effect on the individual firemen 
concerned, we now proceed to discuss and 
consider how the change in the diesel rule 
should be applied. 


Firemen have been invited by the Com- 
pany, from time immemorial—whereof the 
memory of living man runneth not to 
the contrary—to assume their place and 
perform their duties in the cab of the 
locomotive with the engineer. Before 
employment a fireman has been carefully 
screened, his general education has been 
declared satisfactory, his eyesight has been 
found good, and his health has been 
pronounced excellent; and upon assuming 
his place in the cab he has been expected 
to and has familiarized himself with all 
his duties and has faithfully discharged his 
share of the responsibility required of him 
to see that the uniform code of operating 
rules is adhered to strictly. 

The fireman has undertaken to learn all 
phases of railway operation required of 
those who would one day become the 
engineer responsible for the safe move- 
ment and efficient handling of that costly 
and complicated piece of modern machinery 
known as the diesel locomotive. He has 
apphed himself to learning by study and 
experience all he can about the operation 
of the locomotive so that he will be able 
when called upon by his employer to 
satisfactorily perform the responsible tasks 
that all locomotive engineers are required 
to undertake. Up to the present time a 
fireman has only been able to look forward, 
after faithful and efficient service as a 
fireman, of from between nine and twenty 
years, depending on conditions, to the time 
when he may be classed and set up as a 
fully qualified engineer. That is his only 
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line of promotion. He must pass qualify- 
ing examinations not only in relation to 
the operating rules but on many character- 
istics of the diesel locomotive and its 
handling under all conditions, to the end 
that he will on that day, when he is set 
up as an engineer, be it nine or twenty 
years away, be fully prepared to run the 
locomotive. 

If he is to attain his goal as engineman 
he must, during his years of apprentice- 
ship, never be guilty of a breach of oper- 
ating rules or unsafe railway practice, on 
the pain of being set back in seniority 
or, in the case of more serious breach of 
rules or instructions, perhaps even being 
dismissed. 

A fireman cannot use the skills that he 
has acquired in any other useful occupa- 
tion if at any time he should desire to 
leave or be dismissed from the railway 
service. A machinist, an electrician, a 
mechanic, a boilermaker, a toolmaker, or 
many other skilled tradesmen in the rail- 
way service, are constantly being accorded 
opportunities for alternative employment 
in a variety of industries and situations 
where they can put their skills to work, 
and find satisfaction in equally interesting 
and attractive work, sometimes at in- 
creased rates of pay. If a fireman is cut 
off the payrolls he not only loses his 
seniority and his opportunity of promotion 
and increased earnings, but he can find no 
other work outside or inside the railway 
service where the skills he has acquired 
can be used. Here it might well be said 
that if one can judge from observation of 
the firemen who gave evidence in this 
hearing, the Canadian Pacific Railway is at 
the present time served with a loyal and 
devoted body of firemen keenly interested 
in their work, constant in their applica- 
tion, and ready and willing at all times to 
sacrifice time away from home and many 
comforts which others in other occupations 
enjoy as a matter of course. 

The striking-off the payroll of firemen 
merely because of the large savings which 
automation offers, and in circumstances 
under which by not even the greatest 
stretch of the imagination could it be 
considered any fault of their own, is a 
much too exacting and far-reaching sacrifice 
to expect experienced firemen to be called 
upon to bear in the name of technological 
change. 

Accordingly, your Board, while finding 
the Company’s diesel proposal reasonable 
in principle, Recommends that the Com- 
pany Continue to Employ all Firemen 
(Helpers) who are at the Date of the New 
Agreement on the Firemen’s Roster and 


who have Passed their Engineer's Qualifi- 
cattons and/or Attained Three Years of 
Seniority as Firemen. 


The Board further recommends that the 
Company give an undertaking to the 
Brotherhood not to seek, when future con- 
tracts are open, the right to release these 
firemen from employment or to transfer 
them to other employment with the 
Company where their direct line of promo- 
tion would not be to engineer, provided 
that the Brotherhood at the same time 
give an understanding to the Company 
which would provide that if at any time 
in the future it should agree to allow the 
CNR to release from employment any or 
all of its firemen (who are qualified as 
engineers) or to allow the CNR to transfer 
to other employment any or all of its said 
firemen, where the direct promotion is not 
to engineer, 1t would at the same time 
allow the CPR to do likewise. 


During the forthcoming contract these 
firemen should be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and pay or allowances, except 
where they presently differ, enjoyed or to 
be enjoyed by firemen who serve on steam 
locomotives. The Board further recom- 
mends that all firemen who have not, at 
the date of the signing of the new con- 
tract, attained three years’ seniority or 
have not at the said date qualified as 
engineers by passing the required examina- 
tions should be continued in their employ- 
ment as firemen (helpers) without loss of 
pay or diminution of rights or privileges 
for a period of three months. After the 


said three months the firemen in this 
category should be offered alternative 
employment in the Company’s service 


without loss of pay and with full retention 
of seniority rights on the firemen’s roster. 
These last mentioned firemen during the 
three months’ continuation of employment, 
or at the end thereof, should, if they elect, 
be given the right to retire from the ser- 
vice of the railway with a severance pay 
equal to one and one-half months for each 
vear of accumulated service as firemen. 
Such accumulated service would be calcu- 
lated up to the signing of the new agree- 
ment. Thus a fireman with two years’ 
seniority up to the signing of the new 
contract and wishing either before or after 
three months have passed from the signing 
of the contract to sever his connection with 
railway service, would be entitled to three 
months’ severance pay; and other firemen 
who similarly elected would be entitled on 
a pro rata basis to receive similar sever- 
ance pay. Wherever there is reference 
above to the date of the new contract, 
the date of the new contract shall be 


considered as its actual date or February 
15, 1957, whichever date is earlier. 

If the parties to this dispute are pre- 
pared to adopt these recommendations, the 
railway after three months from the sign- 
ing of the new contract would be able to 
transfer to other useful railway service 
approximately two hundred firemen, there- 
by saving on an annual basis within the 
first year of such transfer something over 
$800,000, and would within approximately 
ten years (because new firemen would not 
be hired but presently employed firemen 
would be promoted to engineers upon the 
death or retirement of the present engi- 
neers) reap the full benefits of the savings 
that the Company indicates would be 
reached in five years if its proposals were 
completely adopted. It is our belief that 
if such fair treatment as we have above 
recommended were afforded by the Com- 
pany to its firemen, the Company would 
be entitled to expect to receive and would 
in all likelihood receive, the same kind of 
devoted and loyal co-operative service 
which it now receives from the vast 
majority of all its employees in every 
branch of the railway operations. If the 
Company were to put into immediate 
effect to the fullest extent the powers 
sought in its proposal, it would mean that 
1,050 firemen would be subject to imme- 
diate dismissal. If that were to be done 
the railway would be confronted with the 
possible loss of a very substantial part of 
the reservoir of good labour relations which 
it now enjoys with all its employees. This 
would be a high price to pay for the 
immediate savings which it estimates it 
would make. 


Joint Committee 


It is our considered opinion that the 
implementation by the Company of the 
new diesel rule subject to the limitations 
in its effect upon firemen presently 
employed that we have recommended, can 
only be carried forward with the greatest 
possible benefit to the Company and the 
least amount of disturbance, uncertainty 
and disruption to the firemen presently 
employed, if the details and procedures of 
the implementation are put into effect 
after consultation and agreement between 
the parties. To this end we therefore 
propose and recommend that the parties 
agree to set up a joint committee of six 
members, three from the Brotherhood and 
three from the operating officers of the 
Company, the same to be constituted 
within one month of the signing of the 
new agreement. The responsibility and 
duty of this committee would be to discuss, 
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decide and put into effect all plans, rules, 
details and procedures necessary to enable 
the Company to carry out the new “diesel 
rule”, while at the same time safeguarding 
the interests of the men affected both as 
to their assignments, overtime, size of pools, 
spare board assignments, monthly mileage, 
seniority listings and transfers, alternative 
employment, and any other matters con- 
cerning the conditions of employment of 
the men concerned affected by the change 
in the “diesel rule”. The Board further 
recommends that within one month of the 
signing of the new agreement the parties 
jointly recommend and appoint a Referee 
whose duty would be, when any disagree- 
ment arises in the joint committee on the 
matters referred to and considered by it, 
to make a decision which would then 
become binding on both parties. In the 
event that such a Referee could not be 
agreed upon between the parties, the 
parties should provide that a Referee be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour for 
Canada. However, the new contract should 
also provide that if the union fails to 
appoint such a committee within one 
month from the signing of the new con- 
tract, that the Company would then be 
allowed to implement the change of rule 
unilaterally, subject always to the limita- 
tions imposed by these recommendations. 


Helpers on Passenger Diesels 


The Company proposes to eliminate all 
agreements, rules, regulations and inter- 
pretations of practices however established 
which provide rates of pay and daily 
earnings minima for firemen on other than 
steam power, and to establish a rule to 
provide that in instances where a fireman 
(helper) is used on other than steam 
power the minimum rate of seven dollars 
per day of one hundred miles shall apply. 
The Company says that it shall continue 
to use firemen (helpers) on passenger ser- 
vice, but that since the fireman’s main duty 
on a passenger diesel locomotive would be 
to operate the steam generator, he should 
receive a reduced rate of pay. 

If the recommendations above set out 
as to how the change in the “diesel rule” 
shall be implemented are accepted by the 
parties, this proposal of the Company will 
be merely academic for the term of the 
new contract. Therefore your Board does 
not see fit to make any recommendation 
with respect to this company proposal. 


Arbitraries and Initial Terminal Times 
The Company’s next proposal is that 


they should be allowed ‘to eliminate 
“preparatory and inspection time arbi- 
traries and provide that firemen when 
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employed will be paid for all time from 
time required to report for duty until 
released, and that the rules should further 
provide for initial terminal time payments 
in road service to be used to make up a 
short day on the same basis as final 
terminal time is now applied”. 

The arbitrary allowances relating to 
preparatory and inspection time and initial 
terminal time are of very long standing, 
and the firemen regard these payments as 
being “built-in” to their wage structure 
and feel that any reduction made in the 
arbitraries amounts to simply a reduction 
in wages. However, changing conditions 
appear to justify negotiations with regard 
to revision of the arbitraries, and it is your 
Board’s view that the Company and the 
union representatives might well themselves 
discuss revisions of the present “arbitrary” 
rules along with and at the same time as 
the Brotherhood might wish to discuss 
changes in other rules which they regard as 
outmoded. 


Elimination of Mountain and 
Valley Differentials 


After weighing the arguments and evi- 
dence put forward by both parties with 
respect to this request, the Board is of the 
view that there is some merit in the Com- 
pany’s request and it accordingly recom- 
mends that all mountain differential be 
reduced to the amount of the valley 
differentials but that the valley differentials 
be continued. 


Union Proposals 


(1) Proposal for Increase in Basic Rates 
of Pay in all Classes of Service by 26 
per cent. 

The Brotherhood wage proposal is for 
an increase in basic rates of pay in all 
classes of service by 25 per cent, and that 
all the arbitraries, differentials and special 
allowances be maintained and increased 
accordingly, and that the requested in- 
crease be made effective retroactive to 
April 1, 1956. It has already been stated 
that the railway has enjoyed the services 
of an outstandingly loyal and devoted body 
of employees who have carried out the 
requirements of their employment with 
industry, efficiency and enterprise. They 
have for the most part settled their 
employer-employee relationship around the 
table and their negotiations have been 
carried on in a_ spirit of friendliness, 
courtesy and reasonableness, the value of 
which in dollars to the railway can hardly 
be over-estimated. These are facts which 
your Board must consider when it enters 


upon the task of recommending what, if 
any, wage increases should be afforded to 
the firemen. 


The Board must also be aware, in con- 
sidering the Brotherhood’s wage demands, 
of the fact that the firemen’s wage posi- 
tion has during the last few years suffered 
by comparison with that of skilled workers 
in other classes of industry; and at the 
same time the railway’s ability not only 
to earn a fair return on its investment but 
to provide services at rates which it is 
within the power of the public to pay must 
not be lost sight of. 


Wage settlements involving increases 
have been made with the non-operating 
unions and some of the operating unions 
of this railway, and we can see no reason 
why the same increases that employees in 
other branches of the railway service have 
received should not be extended to firemen. 


Therefore your Board recommends that 
provided the contract which expired on the 
3lst of March 1956 be renewed for a term 
of twenty-six months until the 31st day of 
May 1958, it should be amended by pro- 
viding among other things: 

(a) All wage rates applicable to miles, 
hours, overtime, arbitraries and _ special 
allowances be increased by 7 per cent effec- 
tive April 1, 1956, and by a further 5 per 
cent effective June 1, 1957, both increases 
on rates in effect on March 31, 1956; pro- 
vided, however, that the $4.25 per month 
per employee included in these increases 
subsequent to January 1, 1957 be in lieu 
of health and welfare benefits. 


The recommendations for increased wages 
and other allowances, the Boards feels, 
should apply to all firemen, whether 
operating steam or diesel locomotives, 
provided that the parties adopt the sug- 
gested “diesel rule’ change together with 
the limitations and reservations in its 
application that have been recommended 
above. The Board makes this recom- 
mendation because we believe that while 
some firemen will remain on diesels as 
helpers, they may from time to time also 
fire steam locomotives, and in any event 
the railway could always require them to 
serve either on steam or diesel locomo- 
tives and they should not be penalized by 
being required to accept lower wages while 
operating as firemen on diesel locomotives 
than while operating as firemen on steam 
locomotives. 


(2) Statutory Holidays. 


The union has requested that the new 
contract provide for one full day’s pay for 
each statutory holiday not worked. The 
payment for statutory holidays is now so 
widespread in industry and it is already 


enjoyed by the non-operating groups in 
the railway’s employ and has been accorded 
in part to the trainmen’s group with this 
railway, therefore we see no reason why 
the same provision for statutory holiday 
pay as was allowed to the trainmen in 
their recent contract should not be granted 
to the firemen, 

For these reasons we recommend that 
the new contract contain a clause which 
will provide: 

Statutory Holidays—Effective January 1, 
1957, all regularly assigned yard firemen 
shall receive eight hours pay at pro rata 
rate for each holiday hereafter specified, 
provided it does not fall on their assigned 
days off or during their vacation period. If 
required to work on any such specified 
holiday, firemen shall receive pay for work 
performed in accordance with regular 
scheduled provisions in addition to the day’s 
pay specified above. A fireman whose 
assignment requires him to work on such 
specified holiday and who fails to fulfil his 
assignment shall not receive any pay on 
account of such holiday. Work done on 
shifts commencing between 12 o’clock mid- 
night and 11.59 p.m., both inclusive, on the 
specified holiday, shall be considered as work 
on the specified holiday. The specified holi- 
days referred to are New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day; provided, how- 
ever, that when any of the above holidays 
fall on Sunday, the day substituted by the 
Federal Government shall be observed. Spare 
firemen required to work on any of the 
specified holidays shall be paid in accordance 
with regular scheduled provisions and shall 
receive in addition eight hours pay at pro 
rata rates. 

(3) Allowable Service—Change in Pension 
Rule. 

At the present time only those months 
are counted in which actual work is per- 
formed, so that time lost on account of 
ill-health or injury (even in the Company’s 
service) or temporary layoff due to 
economic conditions, do not count in 
making up the period of necessary entitle- 
ment. Evidence was given of employees 
whose connection with the Company is of 
many years standing but who because of 
layoffs during the depression still do not 
qualify for pension benefits. The union 
proposal would involve an additional cost 
of $1,536,000 in the first year. 

There is in existence a joint pension 
committee which deals with pension plans 
and matters incidental thereto. This 
committee is representative of all company 
employees including firemen. Your Board 
is of the opinion that any request such as 
that advanced by the union should be put 
forward through its representative on the 
pension committee. In any event it is 
clearly beyond the terms of our reference 
to make any recommendation with refer- 
ence to this request. 
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(4) Proposal by the Brotherhood for New 
Rule Requiring the Employment of a 
Fireman or Helper on “Budd” Loco- 
motives. 

The union failed to produce any really 
strong evidence to support their conten- 
tion that a fireman or helper was needed 
to assist the engineer on “Budd” cars. The 
Company’s submission showed that “Budd” 
cars were introduced to meet the present 
passenger problem and were providing a 
service to the public and work for railway 
employees which would not be possible if 
the cost of ordinary train operation had to 
be met. 

The union’s main contention had to do 
with their submission that for safety 
reasons a helper was needed to assist the 
engineer on “Budd” cars. No evidence was 
produced by the union which would show 
that because “Budd” cars were run with- 
out a helper their safe operation was suffer- 
ing thereby. In any event, if at any time 
the Brotherhood or other interested mem- 
bers of the public are able to establish that 
in the interests of safety an additional man 
should be employed with the engineer on 
“Budd” cars, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has power to adequately deal 
with the matter so that the public and 
the employees can be fully safeguarded in 
that respect. 

For these reasons the Board’s view is 
that the present rule with relation to the 
operation of “Budd” cars should not be 
changed. 


(5) Mileage Regulations. 


The union asks for a change in rule 
which will provide that “when a fireman 
is called for additional service out of his 
home terminal after he has attamed the 
maximum mileage of 4,800 in passenger 
service or 3,800 in other service, he will 
be paid at one and a half times the regular 
rate; double time where overtime is 


involved”. These mileage limitation figures 
have been contained in the collective agree- 
ment between the parties unchanged since 
1921 notwithstanding the improvement in 
the time that trains take to get over the 
road. It would appear from the evidence 
before the Board that the present provi- 
sions were put in the agreement at the 
request of the men for their own purposes 
and for the protection of the members of 
the Brotherhood. 

In your Board’s opinion the union failed 
to present any evidence which should lead 
the Board to recommend that the requested 
change in this rule be allowed. Therefore 
your Board is of the opinion that the 
present rule should be continued. 


(6) Dead-Head Rule. 

This request of the Brotherhood relates 
to dead-heading to and from an assignment 
at a station auxiliary to the main terminal. 
The Brotherhood has asked the Board of 
Adjustment to interpret the rule as the 
Brotherhood wanted it interpreted, but it 
would appear that the Board of Adjust- 
ment has referred the matter back to the 
parties to work out in accordance with 
established practice. 

Our view is that while this question is 
still before the Board of Adjustment your 
Board should make no recommendation 
concerning any change. 

It is the Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set out will be 
accepted by the parties and that they will 
thus form a basis upon which a mutually 
satisfactory new collective agreement can 
be concluded. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Emmert M. Hatt, 
Member. 

Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 17th 
day of December, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Under date of the 9th of May last, you 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between the above-cited parties 
and you did me the honour to appoint 
me a member of that Board. I am now 
in a position to report to you that a very 
thorough investigation has been made by 
the Board consisting of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, as Chairman; Mr. Emmett 
Hall, QC, and the undersigned, and while 
an attempt at conciliation was made, it 
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was found to be impossible to reach agree- 
ment between the parties due to the 
arbitrary and unreasonable attitude of the 
railways in refusing concurrence on any of 
the matters in dispute until the Brother- 
hood agreed in principle to what is in effect 
its own disbandonment and the discharge 
from the service of the workmen it repre- 
sents. Agreement by any labour union to 
such terms is, of course, in my opinion, 
unthinkable, and so the necessity for this 
report. 





There were a number of requests by each 
of the parties presented to the Board and 
duly considered which I will deal with 
individually later in my report, but the 
outstanding issue was the demand of the 
railways that the union accord it the 
arbitrary power to dispense with the 
employment of firemen on diesel engines 
in freight and yard service, on the alleged 
ground that their services can be _ per- 
formed by other members of the train 
crew and, in consequence, that they are 
no longer necessary. The railways’ demand 
in this regard was set out in the following 
words: 


8. Eliminate all agreements, rules, regu- 
lations, interpretations or practices, however 
established, which require the employment 
or use of firemen (helpers) on other than 
steam power and establish a rule to provide 
that the Company shall have the unrestricted 
right to determine when and if a fireman 
(helper) shall be used on other than steam 
power. 


Mr. Ian Sinclair, QC, who with Mr. John 
Pearson, appeared as counsel for the rail- 
ways, stated that it was not the present 
intention of management to dispense with 
firemen on diesel locomotives engaged in 
passenger service, though given power to 
do so, aS passenger trains are heated by 
steam from a boiler located on the 
locomotive. This apparatus requires the 
attention of a fireman, but on all diesel 
locomotives engaged in freight service, 
both through and local, and when engaged 
in both road and switching service, and in 
all yard service, for the assortment of both 
freight and passenger cars, management 
would operate without the use of firemen, 
or enginemen helpers, as they are coming 
to be designated. 

The Company called fifteen witnesses, 
all of whom were in executive or super- 
visory positions, and all but two of whom 
were in its own employ. These witnesses 
expressed a uniform opinion that a fireman 
on a diesel locomotive is unnecessary or 
performs no useful function in freight and 
yard service. In freight on the road or in 
switching the head trainman could sub- 
stitute for the fireman in keeping lookout 
on the left, or fireman’s, side of the 
locomotive while in yard service all signals 
from the ground crew could be given from 
the right, or engineer’s side and when 
necessary one of the ground crew could 
ride the head of the locomotive. Diesel 
locomotives have automatic alarms which 
sound a warning when the oil pressure fails, 
a short circuit occurs in the electric 
system or the revolutions of the engine 
exceed the safety limit. When any of 
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these warning devices operate, the engine 
unit goes out of service, so that it no 
longer delivers power to the train until the 
device is re-set. The re-setting of these 
devices has in the past been the fireman’s 
duty, but the Company witnesses main- 
tained that the re-setting operation could 
be performed by the engineer though that 
would involve at times the halting of the 
train on the track in an unscheduled stop, 
unless the diesel locomotive consisted of 
multiple units and those units remaining 
furnished sufficient power to continue the 
journey. The Company, its representatives 
said, was prepared to accept such delays 
as this manner of operation would involve 
and they were quite sure that such 
unscheduled stops even on single and 
unblocked tracks presented no hazards, as 
the crew would protect the train both fore 
and aft by flag men with lanterns and 
fuses. This, they said, made the fireman 
altogether unnecessary, as on diesels there 
is no coal to shovel or fire to tend and 


mechanically a diesel is completely 
automatic. 
There was introduced in evidence a 


bulletin of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
known as M.P. 604, detailing the “routine 
duties” of firemen on diesel locomotives 
engaged in road freight, “before leaving 
the shop track, and periodical inspections 
made during run”. As many as twenty- 
one separate operations are described as 
the duties of firemen before taking a diesel 
locomotive from the shop track, followed 
by nine operations described as “on Fire- 
man’s side of Locomotive,” and by nine 
more listed under the heading, “Periodical 
Inspections to be made during the run”. 


The copy of this document filed is dated 
June 1, 1949, and has remained in force 
until the current negotiations to dispense 
with the fireman were in progress. Bulletin 
M.-P. 604 instructed firemen to fill up and 
lodge inspection forms detailing mechanical 
defects discovered en route, and the Com- 
pany produced a bulletin dated April 21, 
1956, being eighteen days before this Con- 
ciliation Board was appointed, telling 
engineers at Smiths Falls and Ottawa that 
M.P. 604 inspection forms are no longer 
required. This was followed by another 
dated October 7, 1956, addressed to engine- 
men at Smiths Falls, Ottawa, Chalk River, 
Vaudreuil and Rigaud, and stating that the 
engineman, not the helper, is responsible 
for the diesel units in his care, and that 
the helper “is not required to patrol the 
diesel except as directed by the engineman 
or as may be required for the operation of 
steam generators. In the same way, when 
a unit has been checked by shop staffs, the 
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helper is not required to perform checks 
or to see that the unit is properly equipped 
and supplied with fuel, lubricating oil, 
water and sand.” 

In this way the railways involved in this 
dispute seek to distribute the work and 
responsibilities of the fireman or helper 
among the shop stafis, the engineman or 
engineer and the head-end trainman, or 
brakeman. According to the bulletin 
quoted, all that is left to the fireman is 
to assist the engineer, comply with the 
operating rules and operate the steam 
generator. As steam generators are used 
on passenger trains only and as all crew 
members are expected to comply with the 
operating rules, the fireman is left with 
the uncertain remnant of his former duties 
of “assisting the engineer”. He is not even 
expected to keep a lookout on the left 
side of the locomotive unless directed to 
do so by the engineer, according to this 
directive. 

Counsel for the Brotherhood, Mr. Arthur 
Garmaise and Mr. Douglas Cohen, called 
as many as thirty-five witnesses of whom 
two only are foremen, and all others are 
actual operators such as conductors, engi- 
neers, firemen, brakemen, and _ shop 
mechanics. Two of the engineers are 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, one by the Union Pacific and one by 
the Pennsylvania. These practical men 
were unanimously of opinion that the fire- 
man is a positive necessity on diesel 
locomotives of all classes whether in 
passenger, freight or yard service. Diesel 
electric engines were described as exceed- 
ingly complicated, far from perfect and by 
no means completely automatic. In addi- 
tion to re-setting the alarm system, the 
fireman patrols the engine-room while the 
locomotive is in motion, during which time 
the engineer is duty-bound to his seat. 
Much evidence was given and many inci- 
dents recounted of firemen making essen- 
tial repairs and adjustments en route which 
enabled the locomotive to continue its 
journey, thus avoiding unscheduled stops, 
which were described as time-consuming, 
upsetting and dangerous. Witnesses agreed 
that if the rules as to train protection were 
fully observed the inevitable hazards 
involved in blocking the tracks with a 
disabled train were greatly reduced though 
not altogether eliminated, and, moreover, 
complete compliance is not always possible. 
An instance was told of a rear-end brake- 
man who unwittingly stepped off his train 
while it was on a tressel and was picked 
up eighty feet below, and another who 
sprained a ligament and in consequence 
failed to reach a following train in time. 
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Trains operate both night and day and 
under greatly varying conditions of terrain 
and weather. 

The proposal to shift the fireman’s 
duties of lookout to the head-end brakeman 
was described as unrealistic and imprac- 
tical. The head-end brakeman is not 
experienced in mechanical matters; his 
interest is in the train, not the engine, in 
the picking up and setting off of cars, the 
sorting of freight, and the conditions of 
the rolling stock, other than the engine, 
and he is required to continually look for 
hot boxes or things dragging. For this 
purpose he must look back along the entire 
train on the inside of every curve on both 
sides of the train, while never losing track 
of his train orders, which may be volumi- 
nous. He never has had time or capacity 
to fulfil completely the fireman’s task of 
watching from the left hand side of the 
locomotive the track and right of way and 
approaching vehicular traffic out ahead. 
While he, of course, keeps watch when not 
otherwise engaged, he has never in the past 
been expected to assume the full responsi- 
bility of the left hand lookout, and today 
trains are longer and heavier and are 
making better time than ever before. 


There are few workers in the industrial 
life of Canada who bear so terrible a 
responsibility as that of the locomotive 
engineer in charge of a modern train. I 
know, for I have defended engineers 
charged with manslaughter for having over- 
looked a meet or miscalculating the time 
of arrival of an oncoming train. The 
engineer of a freight train in road service 
is furnished with a timetable of approach- 
ing trains, from which, as varied by 
dispatchers’ advices, he plots his own 
progress from one passing track to another. 
There may be several trains approaching 
each of which has right of way superior 
to his own, and all of which may be on 
schedules varied by dispatchers’ orders. He 
is required to dodge from station to station, 
letting these superior trains go by, and he 
is expected to make time. In addition, he 
watches the track ahead, observes the 
whistle posts, and the various train signals, 
while he supervises the mechanical opera- 
tion of his big machine, which is not 
always in perfect mechanical condition; all 
this while he actually operates the locomo- 
tive with his foot on the throttle and his 
hand on the brake, as engineman in road 
service. 

So long as trains have been running, 
the engineer has been furnished with an 
assistant, who, in addition to taking care 
of the mechanical needs of the locomotive 
and sharing the task of lookout, has been 





charged with the responsibility of observ- 
ance of the operating rules and the train 
orders and has kept track of changing 
schedules and has calculated the time of 
meets. The fireman is the engineer’s co- 
pilot. It is not given to mere humans 
individually to always be right, to never 
be mistaken, and it is the duty and func- 
tion of the fireman to catch an oversight, 
a momentary failure to observe, or a 
miscalculation of the time of an approach- 
ing train or the speed under varying 
conditions of his own train on the part of 
the engineer, and thus to avoid what would 
otherwise result in some frightful accident 
in which two trains may be involved with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in prop- 
erty and the life and limb of passengers 
and crews. 


And now, when the trains are becoming 
longer and heavier and more costly and are 
travelling at much higher speeds on still 
more heavily travelled tracks, the Company 
proposes the elimination of the fireman, 
and the concentration of the full responsi- 
bility on the sight and hearing and the 
mind of a single individual. 


The engineers have not consented to any 
such change, and in fact, members of that 
classification appeared before this Board 
to denounce the proposal as impractical 
and dangerous to both train crews and the 
public. They pointed out that the airlines 
furnish co-pilots, whose position is closely 
analogous to that of the engineman helper 
on the railway. The mental strain on the 
locomotive engineer is so great, and the 
tragic responsibility so terrible, that the 
railways even now do not require their 
engineers to report for duty when he feels 
himself unfit. The proposal that the 
engineer bear the fireman’s portion of the 
strain and burden as well as his own is as 
ill-conceived as it is inconsiderate. 


In yard service, there is no head-end 
brakeman upon whom the fireman’s func- 
tions may be imposed, so that here the 
Company proposes that the locomotives 
shall be operated by the engineer only and 
shall run blind on the left side. 


Persons unfamiliar with locomotives both 
steam and diesel may not realize that the 
engineer in his seat on the right side of 
the cab is totally unable to see anything 
on the left side, while the fireman on the 
left side is equally blind to what may be 
transpiring on the right side. This was 
fully described by the witnesses. 

Through the courtesy of counsel for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the members of 
the Board were permitted to visit the rail- 
way yards at Ottawa and to there observe 
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an actual switching operation with diesel 
locomotives. I actually sat in the engi- 
neer’s seat and peered through the window 
through which he keeps his lookout. On 
the engineer’s left is a great square box 
housing the diesel engine which towers two 
feet or more above his head and extends 
forward some thirty feet. With the excep- 
tion of what little he can see at right angles 
through the fireman’s side window, the 
whole left-hand forward view is blank, and 
when the cab is followed by a passenger 
or box car the same may be said of the 
left-hand rear view; it is blank. The 
engineer can, of course, look forward as well 
as to the right but, obviously with the 
thirty-foot wall obstructing his left-hand 
vision, the track ahead is lost to his view 
whenever the track curves to the left. The 
same conditions reversed confront the fire- 
man on the left side of the cab, and he 
can see nothing of the track ahead when 
the road swings to the right. 


It is plainly obvious that such locomotives 
are designed for two-men operation. Thata 
one-man drive was never contemplated by 
the producers of these machines is made 
clear by the fact that to look through the 
fireman’s front-view window, the engineer 
must abandon all his controls. He cannot 
reach the throttle or the brake while he is 
on the fireman’s side. This is a condition 
which no sane engineer would contemplate 
while the locomotive is in motion. There 
was some talk of installing dual controls, 
but this is purely prospective as none are 
as yet available on the diesels of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway or of any other 
railway so far as I know. 


Nevertheless, the Company purposes 
removing the fireman, if they are permitted 
to do so, and to attempt to avoid the 
perils of one-man operation and running 
blind by an alteration in the rules requiring 
the switching crew in yard service to do 
the watching from their positions on the 
ground. There are three men in a switch- 
ing crew, one of whom is to be the engine 
follower. They are to work on the right 
side of the engine at all times so that they 
can give signalled orders directly to the 
engineer and they are to be responsible for 
what occurs on the left side of the train, 
which they cannot see, as well as for con- 
ditions on the right side, which they can 
see, except when the train is rounding a 
left-hand curve. Under these conditions 
the engine follower is to ride on what used 
to be called the cowcatcher of steam 
locomotives. 

In all switching yards there are one or 
more lead tracks off which other tracks 
radiate. Groups of cars are sorted by 
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running the train back and forth on the 
lead track and shunting cars down the 
radial tracks to be later picked up and 
assembled in desired order. These radial 
tracks may branch off to either right or 
left. When they join the lead track on 
the left side of the train they are within 
the range of vision of the fireman and 
not of the engineer. Were the firemen 
removed, a movement on a left hand 
radial track could occur unobserved by 
those on the right side of the train in- 
cluding both engineer and ground crew, and 
a collision result. 

A yard foreman and several experienced 
yardmen, firemen and engineers denounced 
this proposed procedure as impractical and 
dangerous and, under some circumstances, 
impossible. Instances were given of tracks 
running alongside the walls of buildings so 
close that the engineer could not put his 
head out of his side window. Under such 
circumstances, it was said to be plainly 
impossible to give all signals on the right 
side directly to the engineer. Company 
representatives argued that it was not 
impossible, and I agree that nothing in 
this connection is impossible if the Com- 
pany is oblivious of its dangers and 
indifferent to waste of time. 


Instances were also given of operations 
in which the entire crew is engaged in 
guarding crossings, throwing switches, pro- 
tecting the train against on-coming trafic 
and running the locomotive. To reduce 
the number of the crew under such 
circumstances was described as unrealistic, 
and it does seem to me to be inopportune 
as well as dangerous and unnnecessary. 
The introduction of the diesel has made 
possible the handling of longer and 
heavier trains at considerably increased 
speeds which would ordinarily indicate an 
increase in staff, rather than a decrease. 
Such trains carry greater loads of freight 
at faster rates and in consequence at 
increased profits. It is the duty of man- 
agement to take advantage of techno- 
logical progress and make such savings as 
are reasonably possible, but, in this in- 
stance, reducing the staff while increasing 
both the load carried and the speed of 
operation is over-reaching. 

The proposal is also unconscionable on 
the part of the employer with regard to 
a class of employees whose faithful ser- 
vices in the past and present entitle them 
to consideration. The firemen whom the 
Company ask power to set adrift engaged 
in railway service as a life’s career. They 
all expect to some day be engineers, for 
which position the work and experience of 
the fireman is the best of training. Many 
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of the firemen whom the Company ask 
leave to let go have been in the service 
for many years serving with a devotion 
that is exemplary. Even were the proposed 
method of operation feasible, which it is 
not, to suddenly transfer these men’s duties 
to others and then to announce that they 
no longer perform any useful service, that 
they are useless and unnecessary and that 
the employer seeks authority to dismiss 
them is ruthless, and in my _ opinion 
unconscionable and constitutes a threat to 
all other classes of the railway’s employees. 


That the Company intends to make use 
of the authority sought to the full extent 
of its own convenience is made amply 
clear in the evidence submitted by its 
executive witnesses. The average number 
of locomotive firemen employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1955 was 2,847, 
of whom 503 were in passenger, 1,591 in 
freight and 753 in yard service. According to 
Mr. J. N. Fraine, who is general manager of 
the Company’s Eastern region, if the Com- 
pany’s proposal as now made had been in 
effect during 1955, there would have been 
employed 568 fewer firemen in freight road 
service and 485 fewer firemen in yard 
service, so that the sum of these two 
figures, or 1,053 firemen, can expect to be 
discharged were the proposal to go into 
effect in 1956 or 1957, for the dieselization 
program is steadily advancing. The rail- 
way management expect the road to be 
completely dieselized by 1961, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Fraine, the Company purposes 
disposing of the services of an average 
of about 215 firemen per year for the next 
six years, and in addition, the wages of 
those few remaining are to be reduced per 
hundred miles from the present $10.33 for 
single unit and $11.67 for a four-unit 
operation to a flat $7 per hundred miles, 
irrespective of the number of units in 
operation. According to Mr. 8. N. Gossage, 
who is Manager of Labour Relations of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, it is pro- 
posed to save $10.7 million per annum, by 
the elimination of 82 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s firemen and by reducing the wages 
of the one-sixth who it is presently expected 
will remain to a rate of pay which as 
Mr. W. E. Gamble, Vice-president of the 
Brotherhood, remarked, is $3 less per day 
than is paid to the man who sweeps the 
roundhouse floor. 


Nor is the blow at present softened by 
any assurance of other employment beyond 
the intimation that the Company will draw 
upon its fireman reserve for replacement 
in the engineer class, as it has done in the 
past, and will help in finding other jobs 
for those it lets go. Mr. Sinclair stated 





the Company’s position succinctly in the 
closing paragraphs of his very able argu- 
ment when he said that the diesel has 
already displaced many Canadian Pacific 
workers, whom the Company did its best 
to absorb, and he added: 


The men who were not absorbed in the 
Canadian Pacific have gone elsewhere and 
secured jobs where they could do useful 
work and contribute to the increasing pro- 
ductivity of the Canadian economy. I 
suggest that is what we have to do here; 
we have to try to meet the problem of 
automation realistically, but fairly, and not 
run away from it. 


There will be differing as to what is fair 
under such circumstances, but the utter 
absurdity of attempting to bring about an 
agreement with the union and its member- 
ship in the face of such a proposal advanced 
in such an attitude is obvious. For the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen to 
agree to such a proposal is unthinkable, 
and for the Company to deny these 
employees the advance in pay accorded to 
its non-operating and nearly all others of 
its operating employees as a penalty for 
refusing to consent to their own discharge 
and the consequent demise of their Brother- 
hood belies the Company’s self-righteous 
claim to fairness. 


I have already mentioned the absurdity 
of conciliation with a view to agreement 
when one party to the dispute insists on 
the liquidation of the other. Such a 
demand makes compromise impossible and 
has for its inevitable outcome the exhaus- 
tion of one or the other of the disputants 
or both of them, in industrial warfare. 
Nor is the certainty of such an outcome 
lessened by the good relations which have 
been traditional between the parties. 


Commenting on the deterioration in the 
relationship between management and 
labour in the transportation field, Prof. 
Stuart Jamieson of the University of 
British Columbia, a well-known economist 
and authority on labour problems, remarked 
that prior to the war railway workers were 
among the “aristocracy” of organized 
labour, and he adds: 


As would be expected under such circum- 
stances, unions in the railways and public 
utilities have been traditional models of 
prudence, conservatism and “responsibility”. 
They have paid a price for these virtues 
during. the present era of inflation and 
economic expansion, however, and where the 
price has come too high they have ceased 
to be virtuous. 


In the past, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has enjoyed the services of an out- 
standingly loyal and devoted body of 
workers. They have fought its battles on 


countless occasions and they have operated 
the road with industry, efficiency and enter- 
prise. They have settled their employer- 
employee relationships around the table 
and their negotiations have been carried 
on in a spirit of friendliness, courtesy and 
reasonableness that have been worth many 
millions of dollars to the railway enter- 
prise. So harmonious have been these 
relations that most of the railway unions 
have never even threatened strike action 
and there has occurred only one actual 
strike within the memory of the present 
generation. The employees have paid the 
price of the “virtues” to which Professor 
Jamieson refers. In comparison with skilled 
workers in industry generally their posi- 
tion has deteriorated seriously, and comes 
now this cruel and drastic threat by 
management to liquidate out of hand five- 
sixths of a whole great class of railway 
workers, an unnecessary, ill-advised and 
ruthless blow to the valuable good rela- 
tionships of the past. There is something 
sad as well as disastrous about such bad 
judgment. 

The duties of the Board under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act are not confined strictly to 
parties in dispute, and in this instance 
the public also is to be considered. The 
deaths of citizens at level crossings are 
much too numerous, and side-swipes, rear- 
end and head-on collisions are much too 
frequent to justify any weakening of the 
lookout in the locomotives of freight trains 
on Canadian Railroads. In switching yards, 
employees necessarily cross the tracks t 
reach the trains to which they’ are assigned. 
There are public crossings in the yards and 
one has but to look to observe how 
frequently people, including children, move 
about the switching tracks. The proposal 
to run locomotives in yard service blind 
on the left side has been described by 
practical yardmen as dangerous to the 
public. In my opinion it would be a 
serious disregard to public safety, and 
should not be undertaken by the railway, 
or permitted. 

My recommendation to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway management is that they 
withdraw this ill-conceived and provoca- 
tive request for power to liquidate its 
firemen, and I draw to their attention the 
fact that the management of the Canadian 
National Railways have canvassed this 
same proposal and, after mature considera- 
tion, have recently entered into a collec- 
tive agreement with its firemen for 
betterment of wages and conditions, with- 
out so much as a mention of the dispen- 
sion of their services. 
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I am further fortified in this recom- 
mendation by a settlement concluded on 
the 2ist of November, between all the 
railways of the United States and their 
locomotive firemen. This same proposal 
to dispense with the service of firemen 
(helpers) on diesel locomotives was 
advanced by the railway managements but 
the idea got no further than a thorough 
consideration in a hearing conducted by 
an official of the Federal Labour Depart- 
ment; it did not even reach a Board, as 
it has in Canada. In face of the facts, 
it was withdrawn by the railway manage- 
ments, and an agreement has been entered 
into by all the United States railroads and 
the American Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen for a three-year term package 
equivalent to a wage payment of an 
additional 264 cents an hour. 


I would like to think that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will follow suit, which 
brings me to the second outstanding 
problem submitted to the Board, that of 
wages. The Brotherhood has requested an 
advance of 25 per cent and it supported 
its claim with statistics showing a startling 
deterioration in the fireman’s wage position 
in the Canadian community as compared 
to skilled workers in other classes of indus- 
try such as construction, pulp and paper, 
printing and the manufacture of durable 
goods. The differentials are shown to be 
steadily worsening from the firemen’s point 
of view since the outbreak of the last great 
war in 1939. While the facts as demon- 
strated by the Brotherhood’s economist, 
Mr. D. M. Paltiel, are impressive, they 
may be disregarded for the purpose of this 
report, as a pattern of settlement between 
both the Canadian railways and their 
employees in both the non-operating and 
running trades divisions has been currently 
established which should be followed in 
this instance. It involves an increase in 
wages of about 12 per cent. I need not 
go into the details in this report, as they 
are of record and are well known to the 
parties. It is outrageous that the wage 
betterment accorded to all other employees 
on both railways should be withheld from 
these particular firemen who have com- 


mitted no crime which would excuse such 
treatment. 


Both parties to the dispute submitted a 
number of requests, which were, however, 
overshadowed by the Company’s demand 
to eliminate the fireman entirely, and 
indeed would be rendered with certain 
exceptions almost nugatory were the Com- 
pany’s main proposal to become effective. 

The Company’s second request was that 
the wages of firemen who may still remain 
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in the employ be reduced in keeping with 
management’s newly conceived appraisal of 
the work load, skill requirements and 
responsibilities of that office. It is apparent 
from what I have already said that I 
emphatically do not agree with the new 
appraisal and of course as strongly disagree 
with the consequences imagined to follow 
from it. I recommend to the Company 
that this suggestion also be withdrawn. 


The Company’s other demands are for 
rule changes to reduce the time allowed 
the fireman when preparing the locomotive 
and train for service when the engine is 
taken from the shop track, or change-over 
point, and as well the time allowed the 
fireman when he delivers the locomotive 
to an on-coming crew or to the shop track 
at the end of his run. These fixed time 
allowances are termed initial and final 
terminal arbitraries. They are of very long 
standing. Changing conditions appear to 
justify negotiations with regard to suggested 
revisions, but as advanced in these pro- 
ceedings these requests amount to mere 
demands for reductions in wages, which are 
unjustified in a period of full employment 
and rising economy. 


The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
has asked the Company for recognition of 
statutory holidays by payment of one full 
day’s pay for each such day not worked 
and time and one-half for days worked in 
which any portion of the time on duty 
forms part of a statutory holiday. Evi- 
dence was submitted as to how widespread 
in manufacturing, construction and other 
industry is the practice of paying for 
statutory holidays not worked and over- 
time rates when worked. In the Canadian 
Pacific Railway itself, the non-operating 
employees are paid for five statutory holi- 
days and so are sleeping car employees. 
Actually trammen employed by the Com- 
pany in yard service receive statutory 
holiday pay, so that what the Brotherhood 
asks 1s that the rule be extended to include 
firemen in passenger and freight service. 


Evidence was given by two engineers 
engaged in the operation of self-propelled 
passenger units, commonly known as budd- 
cars, of the disadvantage of one-man 
operation. These units run on the regular 
tracks at high speeds and without the 
presence of a fireman or engineer’s helper. 
The Brotherhood is asking that one be 
employed. The Company argued that the 
vision of the driver on these cars is very 
complete, that they are not designed for 
a two-man operation and that no seat has 
been provided for the proposed second man. 
According to the Brotherhood the present 
arrangement is unsatisfactory “but the 

















evidence submitted was not sufficient to 
warrant a firm opinion on my part, and 
the subject should be further discussed 
between the parties. 


The present rules limit the time in each 
month in which the fireman may be called 
for or is permitted to go on duty. The 
limitation is 4,800 miles per month in 
passenger service and 3,800 in freight 
service. There is, however, no penalty for 
disregarding the rule, and the Brotherhood 
suggests and asked that when firemen are 
required by the Company to take runs in 
excess of their monthly quota they be paid 
at time and one-half. The Brotherhood 
also asks that when the firemen are sent 
by the Company order from the main 
terminal to some auxiliary station they be 
paid at deadhead mileage rates. There is 
merit on both these proposals and they 
should form part of the negotiations which 
will take place on the withdrawal by the 
Company of its major proposal. 


The Brotherhood presented a request for 
revision of the pension rules to define 
“allowable service” to include all time in 
service to which seniority is applicable. 
At the present, only those months are 
counted in which actual work is performed 
so that time lost on account of ill health, 
injury even in the Company’s service, or 
temporary layoff due to economic condi- 
tions, do not count in making up the period 
necessary to entitlement. Evidence was 
given of employees whose connection with 
the Company is of many years’ standing, 
but who because of layoffs during the 
depression still do not qualify for pension 
benefits. While this complaint merits con- 
sideration by the committee in charge of 
pension matters, the subject is clearly 
beyond the limits of the within reference. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
this 14th day of December, 1956. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Roresucg, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Shawinigan Falls Radio Broadcasting Company Limited 


and 


St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation set up by you begs to submit its 
report. 

1.In carrying out its mandate, it 
proceeded to investigate this dispute and 
heard the parties concerned in an attempt 
to bring them to an agreement. 

2. In view of the facts disclosed at the 
inquiry and the attitude of the parties, we 
are obliged to report that, in spite of our 
endeavours, it has been impossible for us 
to bring the parties to an agreement. 

Shawinigan Falls, November 3, 1956. 

(Sgd.) H. Juues Biron, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Lton LAMOTHE, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Jean Marie Bureau, 
Member. 





During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the 
St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union and 
Shawinigan Falls Radio Broadcasting 
Company Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Henri Jules Biron, Three Rivers, 


who was appointed by the Minister on 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Jean Marie Bureau, CR, Three 
Rivers, and Léon Lamothe, Shawinigan 


Falls, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced 


here. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during Novem- 
ber and December made binding a number 
of changes in minimum wage rates, hours, 
overtime and paid holidays. 

In longshore work (inland and coastal 
navigation) at Montreal, minimum hourly 
rates for freight handlers were increased 
from $1.43 to $1.55 per hour for work 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., and from $1.68 
to $1.85 per hour between 7 p.m. and 7 am. 


In the construction industry at Hull, a 
new schedule of minimum rates replaced 
the previous complete schedule gazetted in 
1954. The new schedule provided a wide 
variety of wage increases for certain classi- 
fications ranging from 5 cents per hour for 
blacksmiths to 82 cents per hour for 
tinsmith-roofers in Zone I; in Zone II, 
increases ranged from 5 cents per hour for 
ornamental iron erectors to 65 cents per 
hour for tinsmith-roofers (asbestos, slate, 
etc.). Minimum hourly rates of certain 
other classifications were unchanged, in- 
cluding the rate of $1.10 per hour for 
labourers in Zone I; in Zone II, the 
labourer’s rate was increased from 85 cents 
to $1 per hour. 


In the construction industry in the 
counties of Terrebonne and Labelle, the 
minimum rate for journeymen electrician 
in the county of Labelle was increased 
from $1.20 to $1.35 per hour; in the county 
of Terrebonne, the rate for this trade 
remained unchanged at $1.35 per hour. 

In the construction industry at Mont- 
real, the minimum rates for elevator 
construction mechanics and helpers were 
increased from $2.31 to $2.41 per hour and 
from $1.62 to $1.69 per hour, respectively. 

In the furniture industry throughout the 
province, minimum hourly rates were in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour. The minimum 


average hourly rates in Zones I, II and III 
were increased by 8 cents, making the new 
minimum average rates $1.03, 93 and 81 
cents per hour, respectively. 

In longshore work at Sorel, minimum 
hourly rates were increased by 7 cents per 
hour for day work and by 104 cents per 
hour for night work. New minimum rates 
for longshoremen on day work now range 
from $1.55 to $1.65 per hour; $1.75 to $1.92 
for handling premium cargoes. 

In the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
in the province, minimum wage rates for 
workers engaged in the manufacture of 
children’s clothing were increased by from 
73 to 15 cents per hour. Weekly hours 
in Zones II and III were reduced by four 
hours, establishing a regular work week of 
40 hours in the three zones; overtime at 
time and one-half computed on a daily 
basis, double time (previously time and 
one-half) for work on paid holidays. Paid 
holidays were increased from five to six. 
However, workers engaged in the manu- 
facture of children’s clothing shall be paid 
for Labour Day and Christmas Day only. 

Cost-of-living bonus provisions in this 
industry were amended as follows: subject 
to certain exceptions (employer contribu- 
tion to social security plans, etc.) the 
previous amount of the general cost-of- 
living bonus was increased from 35 to 45 
cents per hour; odd pants from 244 to 32 
cents per hour and class “B” garment manu- 
facturing from 234 to 31 cents per hour. 
Employers engaged in the production of 
children’s clothing will continue to pay 174 
cents per hour as previously. Other changes 
affected the provisions governing composite 
rates and bonuses, incorporation of the 
cost-of-living bonus into the regular rates 
within the next six months, as well as 
increased rates for workers engaged in 
manufacturing military uniforms. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


During November and December, four 
new schedules were made binding under 


the Industrial Standards Acts, three in 
Ontario and one in Brsleatiner ra 
In Ontario, minimum w age rates for 


electricians at Ottawa were increased from 
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the 1953 rate of $1.95 to the new rate of 
$2.22 per hour. A further increase of 10 
cents per hour shall become effective 
May 1, 1957. Higher rates were also 
provided for night work. Weekly hours 
(Continued on page 219) 





LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia court holds check-off required by collective agreement 
not revocable. Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act found valid 


In a case concerning a workman’s 
compensation claim under the individual 
lability statute in Saskatchewan, the 
appeal court held that the district court 
had jurisdiction to determine the claim 
and referred the case back to it. The 
district court had held that the action was 
one to set aside a settlement agreement, 
and beyond its jurisdiction. 

The claim of a group of employees of 
the Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. in Nova 
Scotia that the company had deducted 
union dues from them without authority 
was dismissed by the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court. 

The validity of the Ontario Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act was upheld 
in an appeal in the county court from a 
conviction under the Act, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 
. . « holds that trial court erred in not assuming 


jurisdiction in a workmen’s compensation case 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
November 27, 1956, reversing a decision 
of the District Court, referred a workman’s 
compensation case back to the trial court 
to be dealt with on its merits and held 
that the Court had erred in finding that 
it lacked jurisdiction to pass upon the 
validity of an agreement of settlement 
between an employer and workman under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act referred to 
is the individual liability statute which at 
the time of the accident covered certain 
groups of railway employees. 

The case concerned a trainman injured 
in the course of his duties on July 31, 
1950. After being given medical attention, 
he returned to work but was unable to 
carry on his duties. He then consulted 
the company’s medical clinic but was told 
that he had no physical disability and 
should return to work, which he did on 
October 22. At this point, relying on the 
report of the clinic, the plaintiff entered 
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into an agreement with the defendant 
settling all claims arising out of the 
accident, including compensation. He con- 
tinued to work for the company until 
December 23, 1950 when, on consulting a 
Saskatoon doctor, he was informed that he 
was suffering from a definite fracture of 
the pedicle of the spine. 


On April 9, 1952, the plaintiff brought 
action in the District Court to set aside 
the settlement and asked for compensa- 
tion to the limit then allowed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, namely 
$3,000. The Court held that the signing 
of the agreement was a complete bar to 
an action under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act until the settlement agreement 
was set aside and that it lacked jurisdic- 
tion to set aside the agreement (L.G. 
1953, p. 1044). On April 20, 1953, the 
plaintiff launched a motion for review of 
the judgment and on March 7, 1956, the 
District Judge concluded that his prior 
judgment was correct. The plaintiff there- 
upon appealed from the judgment to the 
Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Gordon, who heard the 
appeal, agreed with the District Court 
judge that that Court has only such juris- 
diction as is set out in statutes. It is 
quite clear that if the action were brought 
merely to set aside the settlement agree- 
ment the District Court would have no 
jurisdiction. However, it is expressly 
stated in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act that compensation may be recovered 
by action in the District Court. 


His Lordship was of the opinion that 
the action was primarily to recover com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sationsation Act. The question of the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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release was a matter of defence to the 
action, and he could see no difference 
between consideration of such a release 
under the circumstances and one obtained 
by fraud or signed by someone who had 
no authority to do so. He said that in 
the last two cases there would be no 
question as to the authority of the District 
Court to pass upon the validity of such a 
release. Being of the opinion that the 
District Court Judge should have disposed 
of the matter on its merits, his Lordship 
therefore allowed the appeal with costs 
and referred the matter back to the trial 
judge. Hurman vy. Canadian National 
Railway Company (1956), 20 WWR 226. 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia... 
- -. rules union membership and check-off stipulated 
in collective agreement not subject to revocation 


On August 22, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia dismissed the claim of 
certain employees of the Dominion Coal 
Co. Ltd. who were seeking to recover sums 
deducted by the Company from their 
wages during a 13-week period as union 
dues. The Court held that a union security 
clause in a collective agreement providing 
for maintenance of union membership and 
deduction of members’ dues from wages 
was a voluntary waiver of the right to 
cease to be a member of the union and to 
revoke a dues check-off authorization 
during the life and statutory extension of 
the collective agreement. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice MacDonald in his reasons for 
judgment. 

A collective agreement, effective from 
February 1, 1953, until January 31, 1955, 
was concluded between Dominion Coal Co. 
Ltd. and District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The agreement con- 
tained provisions whereby, inter alia (1) 
the employer agreed to check off all dues 
from all members of the union party to 
the agreement (Clause 20); (2) every 
employee who was a union member at 
the effective date of the beginning of the 
agreement or who became a member 
during its currency was obliged to main- 
tain his membership and to submit to 
deduction of union dues during the life 
of the agreement (Clause 28); and (8) 
the agreement being effective from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953, until January 31, 1955, was 
to be automatically prolonged from year 
to year thereafter unless notification to 
reopen the agreement was served by either 
of the parties not later than October 1 
(Clause 29). 
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The agreement was automatically 
renewed and continued in force until 
January 31, 1956. Notification to reopen 
the agreement was given by District 26 
before October 1, 1955, pursuant to Clause 
29. Following upon this notification the 
company and District 26 entered into 
negotiations for the conclusion of a new 
or revised agreement, in October or 
November, 1955. These negotiations being 
inconclusive, the matter was referred to a 
conciliation board, which filed its report 
with the Minister on May 4, 1956, recom- 
mending a renewal of the agreement on 
the same terms for another year (1.e., 
ending January 31, 1957). 

In May 1956, the Executive Board of 
District 26 recommended to the members 
the acceptance of the board’s report, but 
on a referendum vote required by the 
union constitution, which took place on 
June 19, 1956, the members rejected the 
advice. 


Pending conclusion of a new agreement 
the union and employer agreed on a series 
of short-term extensions of the agreement 
designed to preserve the status quo. First 
of these extensions was signed a week 
before the expiry date of the agreement 
of 1953 (January 31, 1956) by the Com- 
pany and by the President of District 26. 
The memorandum of agreement read as 
follows: 

Direct negotiations between representa- 
tives of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited...and the Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America District 
No. 26, which have been carried on since 
November 8, 1955, for the purpose of reach- 
ing a new collective agreement, have so far 
failed to do so. In order that an oppor- 
tunity may be given for reaching an agree- 
ment the parties to the present collective 
agreements hereby agree to extend these 
agreements, which would normally expire 
on January 381, 1956, for a period of two 
months, that is, until March 31, 1956. 


On March 24 and April 24 identical 
documents purporting to extend the agree- 
ments until April 30 and June 30, 1956, 
respectively, were signed. There was a 
fourth memorandum in the same terms 
signed about June 25 to extend the agree- 
ment to September 30, 1956. 


In the summer of 1955 about 300 mem- 
bers of Local 4522 of District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America employed 
as surface workers in the machine shop 
and related departments became dissatisfied 
with the ability of the union to promote 
their interests and organized an inde- 
pendent union, Central Auxiliary Workers 
Union, in the fall of 1955. On November 
29, 1955, they filed with the company 
“off-set cards” bearing various dates in 


October and purporting’ to revoke the 
authority previously given the company to 
deduct dues in respect of District 26. In 
January 1956, the new union applied to 
the Labour Relations Board for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent for the employees 
in the machine shop and related depart- 
ments. This application, contested by the 
Company and District 26, the Board 
rejected in February 1956, on the ground 
that this unit of employees was not an 
appropriate unit. On January 26, 1956, 
the members of the new union filed with 
the company new check-off cards in which 
they requested and accepted membership 
in the new union and authorized the 
Company to deduct from their earnings 
all dues or assessments to be determined 
by that union, and pay same to it. The 
Company continued to check off union dues 
to District 26 up to the date of the trial. 


On May 11, 1956, twelve members of 
the new union brought an action in the 
Supreme Court, each of the plaintiffs 
seeking to recover from the defendant 
company the sum of $13 due him as wages 
in respect of the 13-week period of Feb- 
ruary 4 to May 5, 1956, inclusive, wrong- 
fully deducted from his pay checks at the 
rate of $1 in each week of that period, 
purportedly as an authorized check-off for 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America; or together for the recovery of 
$156 wrongfully deducted and withheld 
notwithstanding demand therefor. Also the 
plaintiffs sought an injunction restraining 
the Company from making similar deduc- 
tions in the future. 


The plaintiffs contended that (1) on or 
about November 29, 1955, they revoked 
individually the authority previously given 
to the Company to check off weekly their 
respective dues to District 26; (2) they 
ceased to be members of Local 4522 of that 
organization before the period in respect 
of which the deductions in question were 
made; (3) that the collective agreement 
in question expired on January 31, 1956, 
and thus ceased to justify the deductions; 
and that the purported extensions of that 
agreement are invalid. 


The general position taken by the Com- 
pany and by District 26 was that the 
deductions were authorized long before the 
period in question by each of the plain- 
tiffs personally; and were required to be 
made by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment made between the Company and 
District 26 as a bargaining agent and 
binding upon the plaintiffs as members of 
Local 4522 during the period in question; 
and that pursuant to such authority and 
duty to check off, the Company would 
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continue to make similar deductions, and 
to pay same to District 26, so long as the 
collective agreement remains in effect. 

According to Mr. Justice MacDonald, the 
primary question was whether or not there 
was in force at the period of the contested 
deductions (February 4 to May 5, 1956) 
a collective agreement between the Com- 
pany and District 26 under which the 
Company was justified in making such 
deductions; and whether the authority 
given by the plaintiffs individually to make 
such deductions could be, and had been, 
withdrawn effectively. 


He considered first the terms of the 
collective agreement regarding union 
security and duration of agreement and 
provision for renewal (Clauses 20, 26, 28, 
29). As the plaintiffs were members of 
Local 4522 of District 26 at the inception 
of the agreement or became such prior to 
January 81, 1956, the court reached the 
conclusion that the maintenance of mem- 
bership provisions (Clause 28) compelled 
the plaintiffs to continue as members of the 
Local and to permit the deduction of union 
dues, during the life of the agreement. 

There is no doubt but that the agree- 
ment, being properly executed by ofticers 


of District 26 after its approval by a 
majority of its members as required by its 


constitution, became binding upon the 
plaintiffs. By force of s. 18(2) of the 
Trade Union Act, R.S.N.S. 1954, ¢. 295, 


these members, as well as the union and 
the company became bound under statutory 
penalty to comply with the agreement and 
particularly with Clauses 20 and 28. 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion 
Clause 28 restricts the right of workers to 
leave the union and compels deductions of 
their dues as members of the union. 


In so far as Clause 28 was made by their 
authorized agents under the constitution of 
District 26 the provision as to maintenance 
of membership may be regarded as a 
voluntary waiver of the ordinary rights of 
the plaintiffs to cease to be members; and 
inasmuch as it became binding on them by 
force of the Trade Union Act it may be 
regarded as a compulsory suspension or 
abandonment of such rights. In so far as 
Clause 28 refers to the deduction of union 
dues it must be taken as validly suspending 
during the life of the agreement the 
statutory right under s. 67 to revoke a 
previous authority to deduct union dues; for 
having, in effect, become bound by the 
agreement to permit such deductions, the 
plaintiffs by force of s. 18 must refrain 
from exercising any inconsistent rights to 
terminate such deductions... In effect, there- 
fore, during the life of the agreement the 
plaintiffs could not by unilateral action 
escape from membership or the deduction 
of union dues. 


The next question to answer was what 
is actually meant by the expression “during 
the life of the agreement”. On its face the 
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agreement proper ceased to be effective on 
January 31, 1956, because of the action of 
District 26 in giving notification to reopen 
it. During the negotiations for a new 
agreement short-term extensions of the 
agreement were signed. The first three 
extensions concluded by the end of January, 
on March 24 and April 24, 1956, purported 
to extend the agreement until March 31, 
April 30 and June 30, 1956, respectively. 
They were signed by the President of 
District 26 on dates between sessions of 
the District Executive Board; and in 
reliance on Article 8 of the District con- 
stitution which reads in part: 


Between sessions of the District Executive 
Board he (the President) shall have full 
power to direct the workings of the District 
organization and shall report his acts to the 
District Executive Board for its approval. 


These extensions were so reported by him 
and approved. 


It should be noted that the period of 
deductions presently in dispute was from 
February 4 to May 5, 1956, and fell partly 
within each of these extensions. 


The fourth extension signed about June 
25, 1956, purported to extend the agree- 
ment to September 30, 1956. It was made 
with the antecedent authority of the 
District Executive Board. Though not 
relating to the period of the contested 
deductions it has relevance to the claim 
for injunction. 


The Trade Union Act provides for the 
duration of collective agreements for a 
term of at least one year; and that any 
provision relating to the term of an agree- 
ment shall not be capable of revision 
during the life of the agreement. Taking 
into account the provisions of the Act and 
Clause 29 of the agreement, the latter 
would have expired on January 31, 1956, 
unless kept alive by the so-called exten- 
sions or by the Act. 

The plaintiffs allege that during a period 
of 13 weeks (from February 4 to May 5, 
1956) after the expressed date of expiry 
of the agreement (January 31, 1956) they 
continued involuntarily in the status of 
members of a union they sought to leave ; 
and continued to suffer weekly deductions 
for dues to the former union, notwith- 
standing withdrawal of their previous 
authority to the Company to make such 
deductions. 


One contention is that the plaintiffs did 
so continue because the term of the agree- 
ment has been “extended” by the parties 
to that agreement—or specifically by Dis- 
trict 26 acting as bargaining agent for the 
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plaintiffs. This involves the question 
whether it was within the power of the 
President with or without the approval of 
the District Executive Board—to bind the 
members by such an extension. 


Regarding this power of the President of 
the District Executive Board, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald continued, reliance was placed 
on his interim authority “to direct the 
workings of the District organization”. 
Whatever the extent of such authority may 
be it is clearly subordinate to the per- 
emptory prohibitions contained in Article 
19 of the District constitution, which reads: 
“All general agreements shall be voted 
upon by the members who are parties to 
such general agreements and no general 
agreements shall be signed by the District 
Officers unless a majority of those voting 
approve of same.” 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion, 
under Article 19 it was clearly beyond the 
President’s power to sign a new agreement 
in the terms of the agreement of 1953. 
Article 19 would preclude the execution of 
such a general agreement by the District 
even for one year, without its endorse- 
ment by a majority vote of the members 
affected. Actually the recommendation of 
the Executive Board of District 26 to 
renew the 1953 agreement for another year 
(ue., ending January 31, 1957) was defeated 
in a referendum vote which took place on 
June 19, 1956. Yet in fact the agreement 
of 1953 has been carried beyond the expiry 
date of January 31, 1956, by four so-called 
extensions for periods of two, one, two and 
three months respectively, or a total of 
eight months beyond that date. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice MacDonald these 
extensions were, in effect, the unauthorized 
execution of a new general agreement for 
eight months. They were in effect collec- 
tive agreements whose terms, except as to 
duration, are to be found in the agreement 
of 1958. As they were entered into with- 
out the authority of the membership as 
required by the District constitution, they 
could not bind the plaintiffs. Accordingly 
Clauses 20 and 28 (check-off and main- 
tenance of membership) of the agreement 
of 1953 ceased to apply to the plaintiffs 
on January 81, 1956, either to require con- 
tinuation of their membership in the UMW 
or to require deduction of dues from their 
wages in respect of membership dues to 
that organization. 

However, Section 15 of the Trade Union 
Act provides, in part: 

15(b) If a renewal or revision of the 


agreement or a new collective agreement has 
not been concluded before expiry of the 














term of, or termination of the agreement, 
the employer shall not without consent by or 
on behalf of the employees affected, decrease 
rates of wages, or alter any other term or 
condition of employment in effect immedi- 
ately prior to such expiry or termination 
provided for in the agreement until a 
renewal or revision of the agreement or a 
new collective agreement has been concluded 
or a conciliation board, appointed to en- 
deavour to bring about agreement, has 
reported to the Minister and seven days 
have elapsed after the report has been 


received by the Minister, whichever is 
earlier. 
This, in Mr. Justice MacDonald’s 


opinion, provides for a period beyond the 
normal expiration of the existing agree- 
ment during which the employer cannot 
“decrease rates of wages, or alter any other 
term or condition of employment” until 
after a conciliation board has reported to 
the Minister and seven days have elapsed 
after its receipt. In this case the report 
was received on May 4, 1956, so the freez- 
ing period would expire on May 11. The 
check-off provisions of Clause 20 and 28 
undoubtedly were such “terms and condi- 
tions of employment” (cf. Price Bros. & Co. 
v. Letarte (1953), Que. QB 307, L.G. 1953, 
p. 895; and London Passenger Transport 
Bd. v. Moscrop (1942), AC 332 at pp. 341, 
347); and as such could not have been 
altered by the Company until May 11, 
1956. 

Accordingly, though the provisions of the 
collective agreement ceased of effect as a 
consensual matter on January 31, 1956, they 
continued to apply until May 11 by force 
of the statute. During this supplementary 
period the Company remained bound to 
check off dues as before. It was during this 
period of statutory “freezing” that the 
deductions complained of were made. The 
Company, therefore, was both justified and 
bound by the Act to make such deductions. 


Once the term of expiry of the collective 
agreement has been settled, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald discussed the matter of can- 
cellation of individual check-off authoriza- 
tions given by the plaintiffs. 

By Section 67 of the Trade Union Act 
individual check-off authorizations are 
revocable. In November 29, 1955, the 
plaintiffs (inter alia) filed “off-set” cards 
purporting to revoke the authority pre- 
viously given the Company by them to 
deduct and pay UMW Local 4522 union 
dues. However, being delivered during the 
life of the agreement of 1953, these cards 
were ineffective as contrary to Clause 28. 
Though the off-set cards were delivered 
prematurely they did not become void 
thereby, but would come into effect as 
soon as the impediment of Clause 28 


ceased to operate, on February 1, 1956. 
Clause 28 of the agreement was a legal 
impediment by which the plaintiffs had 
waived their statutory right to revoke the 
check-off authorizations during the life of 
the agreement. That consensual waiver 
was succeeded, later, by a statutory waiver; 
for the effect of Section 15 of the Trade 
Union Act was to require the Company 
to continue the previous practice as to 
check-off of union dues until May 11, 1956. 
By force of Section 15 of the statute the 
right to revoke individual authorizations 
was suspended also during this freezing 
period of statutory extension of the agree- 
ment which lasted from February 1 until 
May 11, 1956. 


Accordingly, the judgment of the Court 
was that the deductions in question were 
properly made during the period between 
January 31, 1956 (when the agreement as 
such expired) and May 11, when the term 
of statutory extension expired. Therefore 
the claim to recover $156 was dismissed 
with costs. 


Further the Court held that as and from 
May 12, 1956, the Company ceased to have 
any duty or authority to continue to deduct 
from the wages of the plaintiffs any sums 
in respect of union dues; and that any 
deductions so made, before trial or since, 
were illegally made and must be returned 
to the plaintiffs, who are also entitled to 
an injunction restraining the Company 
from making similar deductions in the 
future. McKinnon et al v. Dominion Coal 
Co. Ltd. et al., 5 DLR (2d) 481. 


Ontario County Court... 


. rules province’s Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act to be infra vires of the Ontario Legislature 


A judge of the Ontario County Court, 
on May 23, 1956, dismissed the appeal of 
a restaurant owner from a conviction in 
magistrate’s court for violation of the 
Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act, 
1954. The contention of the appellant 
that the Act was outside the powers of 
the Ontario Legislature was not upheld. 


Judge Lang, in oral reasons for decision, 
stated that the charges were that the 
restaurant owner on a certain day in 
November 1955 unlawfully denied to two 
negroes because of their colour services 
available in his restaurant, a place to which 
the public is customarily admitted, con- 
trary to the Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act, 1954. 


After considering the evidence Judge 
Lang found that the restaurant owner by 
his conduct did deny the services of his 
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restaurant to the two negroes. Service was 
withheld from them while on the same 
occasion all the white people who came 
into the restaurant were served. It was 
not necessary, in order to break the law, 
that the waitress or restaurant owner say, 
“T refuse to serve you food.” The actions 
in this case speak just as loudly as words. 
He noted that the waitress involved would 
also appear to be guilty of the offence, but 
she was not charged. 


Judge Lang next considered the conten- 
tion of the appellant that the Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Act, 1954, is ultra vires 
of the Ontario Legislature. Under Section 
92 of the BNA Act the Legislatures in the 
provinces have the right to legislate on 
certain matters, among them being prop- 
erty and civil rights within the province. 
Counsel for the appellant alleged that the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act does 
not come under the property and civil 
rights clause. 


In Judge Lang’s opinion the purpose of 
the Act is to ensure that accommodation 
and services in places of business in 
Ontario shall be available to anyone, 
without regard to race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 
The Act is not intended to be a declara- 
tion of human rights or a statute of human 
liberties. It is limited to one aspect of 
human rights only, namely, the right of 
all people in Ontario to service and accom- 
modation in places of business in Ontario, 
which are there customarily available. The 
Act is therefore legislation under the head 
of property and civil rights within the 
province. 

Further, counsel for the appellant alleged 
that the Act in question is really criminal 
legislation and as such is within the 


exclusive jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. 


In rejecting this argument Judge Lang 
pointed out that as the Parliament of 
Canada has not yet legislated on this 
matter either under the head of “criminal 
law” or under its power to legislate for 
“the Peace, Order and good Government 
of Canada”, there is no question of con- 
flicting legislation. Besides, the mere fact 
that the legislation creates a prohibition 
does not bring it within the category of 
criminal law; provincial legislatures have 
the right to impose punishment by fine or 
imprisonment for breaches of laws which 
they have the right to enact (Section 
92(15) of the BNA Act). Neither did the 
judge accept the argument that the Act 
in question is ultra vires of the province 
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as being apparently designed for “the 
promotion of public order, safety or 
morals” and as such creating a new kind 
of crime. In his opinion the Act has 
nothing to do with public morals, but it is 
rather an Act which creates a new civil 
right. 


In considering this Act I am reminded of 
another one in the Province of Ontario which 
in many respects is somewhat similar to it, 
and that is the Labour Relations Act, R.S.O. 
1950, c. 194. That Act has clauses in it 
somewhat similar to this—for example, the 
one which provides that there shall be no 
discrimination by an employer against an 
employee by reason of his membership in a 
trade union. It provides a_ prohibition 
against an employee going on strike or an 
employer conducting a lockout during the 
term of a collective bargaining agreement. 
It is rather interesting too, in this connec- 
tion, that there is Dominion legislation under 
the Cr. Code, 1953-54 (Can.) ¢. 51, dealing 
with violence and strikes and prohibiting 
anything beyond peaceful picketing during 
strikes, and defining what peaceful picketing 
is. So then, as regards that Act, we have 
two statutes running along together, one of 
them prohibiting violence and so on, during 
strikes, and the other setting forth legisla- 
tion regarding civil rights. The Labour 
Relations Act is one which is constantly 
before the Courts in some form or other and 
I do not think its constitutional validity has 
yet been seriously questioned. 

It may well be that the Parliament of 
Canada, under the head of “Peace, Order 
and good Government” could pass valid 
legislation along the same lines, as it has 
done in the case of the Canada Temperance 
Act, now R.S.C. 1952, ec. 30, but it has not 
done so so far as the matter before us is 
concerned, and therefore we are not at the 
present time concerned with any conflict 
which there might be in legislation. I can- 
not see that this Act comes within the 
domain of what may be considered “criminal 
law” or “public law’’. 


Lastly, counsel for the appellant con- 
tended that because of the inclusion of the 
word “creed” in Section 2, the Act legis- 
lates on the matter of religious freedom or 
the right of religious worship. He argued 
that religious freedom is not a civil right 
and consequently such legislation is within 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. The Judge, however, did not see 
any relevancy between the Act and 
religious freedom, as the Act neither 
enlarges, confirms nor restricts religious 
liberty or the right to worship as one 
chooses. 

In conclusion Judge Lang ruled that the 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act is on all 
grounds intra vires of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture; he found the accused guilty of the 
offence as charged, and he dismissed the 
appeal. Regina ex Rel. Nutland v. McKay, 
Kent County Court, 5 DLR (2d) 403. 














Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New minimum wage orders issued in British Columbia and Nova Scotia; 
workmen’s compensation coverage extended in Alberta and Ontario 


A new minimum wage order for office 
workers issued by the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations extends 
coverage to male employees and provides 
for a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 
A second order increased the minimum 
wage of first-aid attendants from 75 cents 
to $125 an hour. The Nova Scotia 
Minimum Wage Board revised the over- 
time pay requirement so as to make it 
compulsory to pay the overtime rate after 
48 hours in a week or after the regular 
working hours, if less than 48, to all female 
employees in the cities and incorporated 
towns except domestic servants, and except 
beauty parlour employees, who are covered 
by a special order. That order has been 
amended to set rates for the first six months 
of training. 

In Ontario, the ladies’ dress and sports- 
wear industry was designated an industry 
under the Industrial Standards Act and was 
also declared to be an interprovincially 
competitive industry. 


In Alberta, the operation of a hospital 
was added to the schedule listing the 
industries covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Several industries 
listed in the schedule of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were rede- 
fined to include selling or distribution. 


The trade of millwright was designated 
a trade under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act. 


Other regulations deal with examination 
of chauffeurs in Saskatchewan, the licensing 
of television repair operators in Prince 
Edward Island and hours of work of 
pipeline construction workers in British 
Columbia. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of millwright was designated 
a trade under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act by an order authorized by O.C. 1661/56 
and gazetted on December 15. As a result 
of the new order, a person eligible for 
apprenticeship may not be employed in 
the trade without entering into an appren- 
ticeship contract or receiving the permis- 
sion of the Apprenticeship Board. 


Alberta thus becomes the first province 
to make apprenticeship compulsory in this 
trade. In New Brunswick, however, where 
the trades are not designated as in other 
-rovinces, the trade of millwright has been 


declared a trade “appropriate for appren- 
ticeship” by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 

In an order effective January 1, 1957, 
and gazetted on December 15, the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board declared 
that Schedule I of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which contains the list of 
industries covered by the Act, has been 
amended to include the operation of 
hospitals except that part of the operation 
which consists of work performed by the 
following: special nurses, persons supplying 
or operating equipment such as tractors, 
trucks and bulldozers who, but for Section 
61 of the Act, would normally be classed 
as employers, and members of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons or members 
of the governing board of the hospital who 
are not engaged exclusively with and in 
full time employment in the hospital. 

The order was made under authority of 
Section 13 of the Act which allows the 
Board to make such additions or deletions 
to the Schedule as it considers proper. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 42 (1957), gazetted 
on December 27, the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations has exempted 
the pipeline construction industry from the 
operation of the Hours of Work Act from 
January 1, 1957, to and including December 
31, 1957, with the result that persons 
employed in this industry may work 
longer than eight hours a day and 44 hours 
a week during this period. For purposes 
of this regulation, the “pipeline construc- 
tion industry” means all operations in or 
incidental to the construction of any line 
of pipe used for transmitting or trans- 
porting gas, oil or petroleum, as well as 
the preparation for or laying the founda- 
tions of any such construction, but does 
not include the installation of mains and 
service-lines in, to, or from industrial 
plants or other buildings. 

A similar exemption was granted last 
year for the period April 2 to December 
31 (L.G. May, p. 550). 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 
Office Workers 


A new minimum wage order which pro- 
vides for a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
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hour for experienced office workers, in- 
cluding telephone and telegraph switch- 
board operators, was gazetted December 27. 
The new order, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 34 (1956), was made on 
December 11 following a hearing by the 
Board of Industrial Relations and went 
into effect on February 4, 1957, rescinding 
Order No. 79 (1945) (L.G. 1945, p. 767) 
which applied to female switchboard oper- 
ators and Order No. 34 (1948) (L.G. 1948, 
p. 1135) which covered women employees 
in other office occupations. 


The application of the new order differs 
from the orders it replaces in several 
respects. Firstly, it has a wider coverage 
not only because it applies to male office 
workers, but also because it also covers 
accountants who were excluded under the 
former order for office workers. In other 
respects, however, the coverage is the same, 
the order applying to all kinds of clerical 
work and to the work of operators of 
switchboards and other mechanical appli- 
ances used in connection with telephony 
and telegraphy, as well as to the work of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, typists, clerks, 
cashiers, checkers, invoicers, comptometer 
operators, auditors and attendants in 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices and in 
other offices. It does not apply to persons 
acting in a supervisory or managerial 
capacity. 

A second change is that the definition 
of learner has been modified to the extent 
that it now applies only to an employee 
with less than two months’ experience in 
the occupation for which he was engaged 
for whose employment the Board has 
issued a permit in writing. Under Order 
No. 34 (1948), the learning period for office 
workers was four months; under Order 
No. 79 (1945), an employee had to work 
over six months before she was entitled 
to be paid at the rate of $3.36 per day, 
the highest rate in the salary range for 
switchboard operators. 


Thirdly, the new order differs from the 
two previous orders in that it does not 
distinguish between full-time and part- 
time employees. The 75-cent rate applies 
regardless of the length of the employee’s 
work-day, except in the exceptional cases 
described below. Order No. 79 (1945), on 
the other hand, provided that the wages 
of part-time switchboard operators would 
be pro-rated, and Order No. 34 (1948) set 
weekly rates ($18 in the case of experl- 
enced workers) for office employees who 
worked 36 hours or more a week and hourly 
rates (50 cents for persons with experience) 
for those who normally worked less than 
36 hours a week. 
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As under the former order for office 
workers, hours are not to exceed eight in 
the day and 44 in the week except during 
unusual circumstances when the Board has 
issued a permit to extend hours. This 
apples the 44-hour weekly limit to switch- 
board operators for whom the weekly limit 
under the former order was 48 hours or 
56 hours in emergencies. As before, the 
Board may approve an arrangement per- 
mitting an operator residing on the 
employer’s premises to take emergency 
calls between the hours of 10 pm. and 
8 a.m. 

Like most minimum wage orders, the 
new order permits some variation of the 
minimum wage. The 75-cent rate does not 
apply in the case of apprentices, and 
handicapped or part-time employees for 
whom the Board has issued a permit to 
work for less than the minimum wage, the 
Order providing that these persons must 
be paid at the rate specified in the permit. 
Lower rates, 55 cents an hour during the 
first month of employment and 65 cents 
an hour the second, are payable to learners 
with permits. In the absence of a permit, 
however, the full minimum rate applies. 


The Order also requires one and one- 
half the regular rate to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the 
day and 44 in the week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight in any one 
day, subject to some exceptions. Employees 
who by custom or arrangement work fewer 
than eight hours on some days and more 
than eight on others and persons whose 
hours are averaged over a fixed period are 
not eligible for the overtime rate until 
they have completed the hours agreed upon. 
The same is true of employees whom the 
Board has granted special permission to 
work beyond the prescribed limits. The 
overtime provision may also be varied in 
the case of an undertaking which, because 
of the nature of the work, has been 
removed from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act, or an occupation which has 
been exempted by a regulation under the 
Act. 


The Order has a daily guarantee provi- 
sion which, while similar to that contained 
in other minimum wage orders issued within 
the past year, differs from that provided 
under the two former orders. This pro- 
vision requires an employee who reports 
for work on the call of an employer to be 
paid a minimum of two hours’ pay at the 
regular rate unless his condition is such 
that he is not competent to perform his 
duties or he has failed to comply with the 
Accident-prevention Regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. An 











employee who commences work in response 
to a call is to receive a minimum of 
four hours’ pay except where his work is 
suspended because of inclement weather or 
other reasons completely beyond the 
control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on school days on the 
call of an employer are guaranteed a 
minimum of two hours’ pay. The daily guar- 
antee provision in the former order for office 
workers was not subject to the qualifica- 
tions described above but could be varied 
by the Board in the case of part-time 
employees. Order No. 79 provided that 
every operator required to report for work 
was to be paid not less than 3 hours’ pay 
at the regular rate. 

Employers are required to allow their 
employees 32 consecutive hours of rest 
weekly except in special cases where the 
Board has approved a different arrangement 
following a joint application by employers 
and employees. This provision is not only 
significant for male employees who, not 
being covered by a minimum wage order, 
were not previously guaranteed a weekly 
rest, but also represents a change for female 
switchboard operators for whom a weekly 
rest of only 24 hours had been provided 
under the former order. 

The new order also includes a provision 
requiring split shifts to be confined to a 
12-hour period immediately following 
commencement of work, as well as the 
usual provisions respecting semi-monthly 
pay, posting of orders and schedules and 
the keeping of records. 


First-Aid Attendants 


A new minimum wage order for first-aid 
attendants, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 39 (1956), effective 
February 4, 1957, was issued by the Board 
of Industrial Relations, replacing Order 
No. 39 (1948) (L.G. 1948, p. 1136). The 
new order sets a minimum rate of $1.25 


an hour. 
The Order defines the term “first-aid 
attendant” to mean every employee 


employed in whole or in part as a first- 
aid attendant who is in possession of an 
industrial first-aid certificate in good 
standing and is designated by his employer 
as the first-aid attendant pursuant to the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The Order applies to every first-aid 
attendant and his employer, except first-aid 
attendants who are exempt from the hours 
of work provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act as being employed in a supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacity. 

The minimum wage ffor first-aid 
attendants has been raised from 75 cents 


to $1.25 an hour. Exceptions are made 
where part of the time of a first-aid 
attendant is spent at other work for which 
a higher minimum rate is fixed, in which 
case the higher rate must be paid; and in 
the case of employees classified by the 
Board of Industrial Relations as handi- 
capped, or as part-time employees or as 
apprentices for whose employment the 
Board has issued permits to work for less 
than the minimum wage, and who are to 
be paid the rate specified in the permit. 

Subject to the exceptions provided under 
the Hours of Work Act and described 
above in relation to office workers, the 
hours of work of any first-aid attendant 
are not to exceed eight in the day and 
44 in the week. Overtime pay of time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
the day and for all hours worked in excess 
of 44 in the week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. The 
overtime rate of pay does not apply to 
first-aid attendants while employed as 
emergency fire-fighters and fire wardens, 
nor in the exceptional cases described 
above in connection with the office workers’ 
order. 

A first-aid attendant is to receive regular 
rate of pay and his actual expenses and 
transportation costs when attending a 
patient on his way to the office of a medical 
practitioner, hospital, or other destination. 

There are also the usual provisions 
regarding daily guarantee, semi-monthly 
pay, posting of orders and keeping of 
records. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
General Order 


An order of the Nova Scotia Minimum 
Wage Board extending the application of 
the overtime provision contained in the 
Minimum Wage Order of August 18, 1951 
to female employees whose normal rate is 
above the minimum wage fixed by the 
Board was approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on December 18 and gazetted on 
January 2. As a result, all female 
employees except domestic servants in any 
of the cities or incorporated towns, and 
employees subject to the special order for 
beauty parlours, must now be paid one 
and one-half the regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of 48 or of the usual 
number of hours worked in a week, if they 
are less than 48. Previously, this overtime 
provision applied only to employees who 
were paid at the rate specified in the Order. 


Beauty Parlour Employees 


A second order approved by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor on December 18 and 
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gazetted on January 2 amends the special 
minimum wage order for women employed 
in beauty parlours by providing minimum 
weekly rates for beauty operator students 
during the first six months of training, 
effective from January 12, 1957. The 
original order (L.G. 1955, p. 452) did not 
set a minimum wage for learners during 
the first six months of training. 

The new weekly rates, $6 during the 
first three months and $9 during the second 
three months, apply in the three zones and 
are payable to all employees who are 
recelving instruction and training in hair- 
dressing, permanent waving, manicuring, 
and similar occupations and whose total 
period of instruction with one or more 
employers or in one or more schools has 
not exceeded 18 months. 

The rates for the second and third six 
months of traiing are unchanged, the 
minimum weekly wage for the second six 
months being $12 in Zone I, $11 in Zone IT 
and $10 in Zone III and for the third six 
months $14 in Zone I, $13 in Zone II and 
$12 in Zone III. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The Ontario Minister of Labour in an 
order approved by O. Reg. 220/56 and 
gazetted on November 17 designated the 
ladies’ dress and sports-wear industry as an 
industry under the Industrial Standards 
Act. As a result, representatives of 
employers or employees may petition the 
Minister to authorize an industrial 
standards officer to convene a conference 
of employers and employees with a view 
to having a schedule of wages and hours 
and days of labour adopted for the 
industry. 

The same industry was also declared to 
be an interprovincially competitive indus- 
try by the Industry and Labour Board in 
an order authorized by O. Reg. 228/56 
gazetted on November 24, with the result 
that employers and employees in this 
industry may be assessed to provide 
revenue for the enforcement of a schedule. 

The following industries were previously 
designated as interprovincially competitive 
industries by the Board: the ladies’ cloak 
and suit industry, the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, the men’s and boys’ hat 
and cap industry and the millinery industry. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Amendments to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act author- 
ized by O. Reg. 240/56 were gazetted 
December 8, removing some operations 
connected with the retail trade from the 
list of industries excluded from the benefit 
section of the Act and making some 
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changes in Schedule I which contains the 
list of industries in which the employers are 
lable to contribute to the accident fund. 
In line with the extension of coverage 
to the retail industry (L.G. Jan. 1957, 
p. 70 the following industries which were 
previously excluded when carried on in 
connection with a retail store are no 
longer exempted: boot-making, shoemaking 
and repairmg boots and shoes, coffee- 
grinding, drug-manufacturing, harness- 
making and harness-repairing, meat-cutting, 
the business of an optician, paper-cutting, 
pipe-cutting, sausage-manufacturing,  tin- 
smithing and watch-, clock-, and jewellery- 


making and _ repairing. An industry 
carried on as part of an exclusively retail 
business dealing in men’s or women’s 
clothing, white-wear, shirts or collars, 


corsets, hats or caps, and furs or robes is 
now covered also. 

Some of the industries listed in Schedule 
I have been redefined to conform with 
this change in coverage. The industry of 
operating breweries, distilleries and brewers’ 
warehouses now includes distribution and 
a new industry, the distribution of brewery 
or distillery products, has been added. The 
sale as well as the installation of furnaces, 
oil-burners and other heating appliances is 
now listed as well as the buying and sell- 
ing of seed, feed, flour and grain. 

Schedule I has also been amended by the 
addition of the following industries: oper- 
ating a taxicab business, vacuum metal- 
lizing, operating spray paint shops, plpe- 
line construction, test boring and earth 
sampling. Other new industries are: seed 
cleaning and the operation of hay baling 
machines, and the sale and installation of 
metal window-frames, screens, doors and 
awnings. Some other changes have been 
made within classes. 


Prince Edward Island Electrical Inspection Act 


Several amendments to the regulations 
under the Prince Edward Island Elec- 
trical Inspection Act were approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on 
December 20 and gazetted on December 29. 

The definition of “electrical equipment” 
has been deleted and the general section 
has been altered to provide that all elec- 
trical installations used or offered for sale 
in the province must be “accepted” or 
“approved” as defined in the Canadian 
Electrical Code and that no person may 
dispose of any electrical installation which 
has not been “approved”. This rule 
formerly applied to electrical equipment 
used in electrical installations. 

The Chief Electrical Inspector is now 
authorized to appoint the four other 

















members of the board which will meet 
semi-annually to conduct examinations for 
a Journeyman’s licence. When the regula- 
tion approving the setting up of the board 
was made last October (L.G. Jan. 1957, 
p. 70) it merely stated the board was to 
consist of five members, including the 
Chief Electrical Inspector. 

Another new provision requires persons 
wishing to be licensed as radio or tele- 
vision repair operators to pass an exam- 
ination before the board. Previously only 
radio repair operators had to pass an 
examination in order to qualify for a 
licence. 


Saskatchewan Vehicles Act 


New regulations made by the Saskat- 
chewan Highway Traffic Board under 
authority of Section 8 of the Vehicles Act 
were gazetted December 14, replacing 
those issued in June 1951. Although some 
of the insurance requirements and _ tariffs 
have been revised, the provisions respect- 
ing chauffeur examinations, log books and 
safety standards are for the most part 
unchanged except for the addition of a 
new section on school buses. 

Under the Act, the Highway Traffic 
Board may require an applicant for a 
licence to take a driver’s examination as 
prescribed in the regulations. The exam- 
imation requirements are the same as 
formerly, the new regulations prescribing 
written, physical aptitude and road tests 
for applicants who are required to take 
driver examinations. The passing mark on 
the written examination is 70 and the 
road tests must be sufficient to test the 
ability and skill of the applicant. The 
physical aptitude tests which are prescribed 
for all applicants except those in locations 
north of Township 65 must be sufficient 
to indicate the visual acuity, field of vision, 
colour identification and foot reaction time 
of the driver. An applicant who fails the 
written examination or the road tests may 
be given a learner’s permit but is not 
eligible for re-examination until he has had 
sufficient time to become familiar with 
driving techniques. 

Although the Board has authority to 
make regulations governing the hours of 
employment of drivers of public service 
and commercial vehicles, the regulations 
do not place any limitation on hours but 
they do require certain truck drivers to 
keep individual log books. As previously, 
there is a provision stating that every 
driver engaged in intra-provincial or extra- 
provincial transportation employed by a 
holder of a class “A”, “E” or “R” certificate 
of registration (certain types of truck 
licences) or the holder himself, if he drives, 


is required to keep a log showing place of 
origin and destination of each trip, and 
the dates and times of reporting for duty 
and of going off duty and periods of 
driving or operating and other work. The 
log is to be in the personal possession of 
the individual driver during his entire duty 
period and the entries are to be made by 
the driver himself at the time of going 
on or off duty. 

For the purpose of this regulation, “drive 
or operate” includes all time spent on a 
moving vehicle and any interval not in 
excess of 10 minutes in which a driver is 
on duty but not on a moving vehicle. A 
driver is considered “on duty” from the 
time he begins to work or is required to 
be in readiness to work until he is relieved 
from work and all responsibility for per- 
forming work. Time spent sleeping or 
resting in a berth may not be counted 
when computing operating time or time 
on duty. 

Among the safety requirements intended 
to protect both the public and drivers is 
a provision which prohibits the transporta- 
tion of explosives except under special 
authority of the Board which may only be 
granted in accordance with federal Acts 
and regulations. Another provides that a 
transport tank for liquefied petroleum gas 
may not be used in transit unless the 
vehicle in which it is permanently mounted 
has been approved and authorized by the 
Board in accordance with the provisions of 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act and 
regulations. Every motor vehicle carrying 
L.P. Gas must be clearly marked on each 
side and in the rear. A tank with a 
capacity of 500 gallons or more while being 
used to transport fuel petroleum products 
must be securely fastened to the vehicle 
upon which it is carried. 

As previously indicated, there are special 
rules for school buses. A driver of a motor 
vehicle used to convey children to and 
from school must have a chauffeur’s licence 
if the school board so directs and must 
also present himself for medical examina- 
tion as directed by the school board. 
Drivers are also forbidden to smoke or be 
under the influence of liquor when trans- 
porting pupils. 

Among the special safety measures is a 
provision which requires every motor 
vehicle used to transport children to and 
from school to be equipped with a fire 
extinguisher of a type approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories which is to be located 
in the forward end of the vehicle easily 
accessible to the driver. A satisfactory first- 
aid kit is to be maintained in every school 
bus with a carrying capacity of 12 or more. 
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Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Oil and Gas Conservation Act authorized 
by O.C. 2709/56 were gazetted on January 


4, replacing those approved by O.C. 304/53 
(L.G. 1958, p. 591). While some of the 
rules relating to drilling, development and 
production have been revised, the safety 
regulations were not substantially changed. 





39 Annual Convention of the International 


Association of Governmental Labor Officials 


Problems of industrial safety and health 
laws for the protection of women and 
children, minimum wages, migrant labour 
and mediation and conciliation were dis- 
cussed at the 39th annual convention of 
the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials held at Miami 
Beach, Florida, from November 27-30, 1956. 
Labour Departments of 39 states, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, nine Canadian provinces as 
well as the United States and Canadian 
federal Departments of Labour are mem- 
bers of the Association. 


The Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, James P. Mitchell, at the opening 
session, addressing himself particularly to 
state representatives, urged them _ to 
improve their labour and social legisla- 
tion. He reminded the delegates that it 
is the policy of the Administration to 
foster the initiative of the state govern- 
ments but warned that unless the states 
do more, the federal government would be 
under pressure to step in and fill the breach 
with needed legislation. Mr. Mitchell 
named the fields in which state action was 
particularly needed: unemployment insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation, conciliation 
and mediation in intra-state industries, and 
industrial safety. 

At the safety and health session, Ronald 
Turton, Assistant Chief Inspector of the 
Ontario Department of Labour, discussed 
the safety laws in effect in his province. 
In Canada, he pointed out, safety laws 
may be enacted at all levels of govern- 
ment, federal, provincial and municipal. He 
outlined the main safety provisions estab- 
lished by provincial law and the method 
of inspection. He mentioned the work of 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation in connection with 
the development of a code for punch-press 
guarding and suggested that the IAGLO 
might be instrumental in working towards 
safety standards acceptable in both 
countries. 
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During the panel discussion on minimum 
wages, the Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia, outlined the 
method of minimum wage fixing in his 
province. As a result of the discussion on 
minimum wages the conference passed a 
resolution urging that the model minimum 
wage bill adopted by the Association 
several years ago be reviewed in the light 
of development in the field since that time. 

Among the speakers from other organ- 
izations was Dr. Henry David of Columbia 
University, Executive Director of the 
National Manpower Council, who told the 
session that the studies conducted by the 
Council led him to believe that labour 
laws for the protection of women did not 
limit the participation of women in the 
labour force to any great extent. 

Lazelle Alway of the Field Service of 
the National Child Labour Committee, who 
acted as chairman of the panel on child 
labour laws, was concerned about the 
number of attacks on the laws coming 
from responsible persons and hoped that 
more interpretative material would be 
published to answer the charges. The con- 
ference passed a resolution urging that the 
standards of child labour laws be main- 
tained and that a positive program be 
adopted to stimulate guidance and 
employment services to young persons. 

In the mediation and conciliation session, 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Ontario, outlined the salient provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act with 
respect to conciliation services. 

The Canadian delegates to the confer- 
ence were: Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia; Hon. C. H. 
Ballam, Minister of Labour of Newfound- 
land; J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario; Ronald Turton, 


(Continued on page 215) 














UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit and of claimants on 
“live” file at month-end higher in November than in October but lower 
than in November 1955.* New beneficiaries show year-to-year increase 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
November was 72 per cent higher than in 
October but 5.3 per cent lower than in 
November 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 151,356 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 87,929 in October 
and 159,757 in November 1955. 

Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file’ numbered 215,378 
(155,850 males and 59,528 females) on 
November 30, compared with 139,377 
(88,259 males and 51,118 females) on 
October 31, and 219,786 (162,252 males and 
57,534 females) on November 30, 1955. 
(Figures for the current month include 843 
claimants for seasonal benefit; beginning 
with the last week of November, claimants 
failing to establish a benefit period have 
their claims automatically considered under 
the seasonal benefit terms of the Act.) 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during November totalled 121,516, 
of which 91,884 were in the category 
“entitled to benefit”. Of the 26,474 initial 
claims classed as “not entitled to benefit,” 
18,810 were in respect of claimants unable 
to satisfy the minimum contribution 
requirements. Total disqualifications, wee 
those arising from initial, renewal and 
revised claims, numbered 16,030, the chief 
reasons being: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 5,899 cases; “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
3,850 cases and “refused offer to work and 
neglected opportunity to work” 1,534 cases. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





New beneficiaries during November 
numbered 74,130, compared with 50,123 
during October and 65,061 during November 
1955. 


Benefit payments amounted to $9,275,471 
in compensation for 478,265 weeks in 
November, compared with $8,066,104 and 
420,207 weeks in October, and $8,661,628, 
14,982 days and 514,456 weeks in November 
1955. 


Ninety per cent of the weekly payments 
were in respect of complete weeks of 
unemployment, 7.e., weeks in which no 
reduction occurred in the weekly benefit 
rate. Excess earnings accounted for 34,776 
weeks or 71 per cent of the 48,891 com- 
pensated weeks recorded as partial benefit 
weeks. 


The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 108.6 thousand for 
November, in comparison with 95.5 thou- 
sand for October and 118.0 thousand for 
November 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for November show that insurance books 
or contribution cards were issued to 
4,645,535 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1956. 


At November 30 employers registered 
numbered 286,987, a decrease of 1,126 
during the month. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 5,410 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 4,678 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 732 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 68 
cases, 23 against employers and 45 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 316.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in November totalled 
$21,038,964.17 compared with $22,058,882.82 
in October and $20,561,805.96 in November 
1955. Benefit payments in November 
amounted to $9,258,141.20, compared with 
$8,048,372.58 in October and $8,642,656.05 in 
November 1955. The balance in the fund 
at November 30 was $917,638,981.85; at 
October 31 there was a _ balance of 
$905,858,158.88 and at November 30, 1955, 
of $882,161,407.84. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1325, December 27, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
and those associated with him in this 
appeal filed applications for benefit on or 
about May 4, 1956, stating that they had 
been employed by the Universal Fur 
Dressers and Dyers Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
when on May 8 they were laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

According to the submissions, the Fur 
Workers’ Union, Local 68, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America (AFL-CIO) opened nego- 
tiations, in April 1955, with the company 
for a new bargaining agreement. Nego- 
tiations were still in progress on May 3, 
1956, when an alleged work slowdown took 
place in the Gas Ironing Department, 
where the claimants were employed. On 
that date seven employees of that depart- 
ment were dismissed and the others, in- 
cluding the claimants, were allegedly taken 
off the job by the shop chairman. On 
May 7 a general strike was declared at 
the plant but work was resumed the next 
day when an agreement was signed. In 
the Gas Ironing Department, however, 
there was a complete stoppage of work 
until May 14, when those who had been 
dismissed were taken back. The other 
members of that department were recalled 
on May 22. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimants from 
receipt of benefit, pursuant to Section 63 
of the Act, from May 3, 1956, to May 18, 
1956. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted 
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The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, before which they and representa- 
tives of the union and the company 
appeared in Toronto on June 29, 1956. The 
board dismissed the appeal by a majority 
decision and increased the period of dis- 
qualification to May 21, 1956, as the 
claimants had not returned to work until 
May 22, 1956. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the interested union appealed to 
the Umpire. The union also requested a 
hearing, which was held in Toronto on 
December 6, 1956. Max Federman repre- 
sented the union and C. N. Beauchamp 
appeared on behalf of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions: The evidence clearly indi- 
cates, and in fact it was so stated at the 
hearing before me by the union’s repre- 
sentative, that, quite apart from the dispute 
concerning the renewal of the bargaining 
agreement, there was a disagreement in 
the Gas Ironing Department between the 
employer and the employees regarding the 
work output. This disagreement, which 
had been in existence for quite some time, 
finally materialized, on May 3, in dismissals 
followed by withdrawals of work with a 
complete stoppage of work. 

This essentially constitutes a labour 
dispute within the meaning of the Act, 
and the claimants must be held to have 
lost their employment on account of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute. 
As all of them were directly interested in 


during this period. 





the result of this dispute, there can be 
no doubt that they could not be relieved 
from the disqualification laid down in 
Section 63(1) of the Act. 


I have noted that the board of referees 
extended the period of disqualification to 
May 21, when the claimants resumed work. 
In my opinion, the only question which 
was before the board was whether or not 
the claimants were subject to disqualifica- 
tion under Section 63, the insurance officer 
having decided on the facts before him 
that the stoppage of work in the Gas 
Troning Department had ceased to exist 
on May 14, when a number of its 
employees were recalled. For that reason 
the disqualification previously imposed is 
hereby reinstated. With this reserve the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1326, December 27, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
May 8, 1956, stating that she had worked 
as a packer for the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
from February 25, 1953, to May 7, 1956, 
when she was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. At the time of separation her 
rate of pay was $1.25 an hour. 

On July 26, 1956, the local office notified 
the claimant of an offer of permanent 
employment as a packer with a manufac- 
turer of electrical engines in Weston, Ont., 
some 14 miles from her home, at a wage 
of 80 cents an hour. The prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of work 
was reported by the local office to be 70 
to 85 cents an hour. The hours of work 
were eight a day and 40 a week, day work. 
She refused to apply for the job because 
the wages were too low. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
July 22, 1956, to September 8, 1956, because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (Section 59(1)(a) of the Act). 


The clairfant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard the 
representations made by officials of the 
union of which she is a member, namely, 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, in Toronto on Sep- 
tember 27, 1956, unanimously maintained 
the decision of the insurance officer. 


The union appealed to the Umpire and 
requested a hearing before him, which was 
held in Toronto on December 7, 1956. The 
union was represented by R. Russell, 
Secretary-Organizer, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission by C. N. 
Beauchamp. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me I 
have to disagree with the unanimous 
finding of the board of referees. 

According to Section 59(2)(b) of the Act, 
employment in his usual occupation is not 
suitable for a claimant, if it is at a lower 
rate of earnings than that recognized by 
good employers. 

In the present case new and undisputed 
evidence was introduced at the hearing 
before me, which would indicate that the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
a packer, the claimant’s usual occupation, 
is above that reported by the local office. 
It is patent that the survey of wage rates 
now on file, which allegedly was used to 
determine the prevailing rate in the case, 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 


While it is highly desirable that parties 
make their whole case before the board 
of referees, and that only in special cases 
should new proof be brought before the 
Umpire, I am prepared in this instance to 
accept the evidence referred to above, 
instead of referring the case back to the 
board, to obviate delay and expenses. 


The claimant was justified in refusing to 
apply for the job notified to her, not on 
the basis that it was at lower wages than 
in her former employment but on the basis 
that the prevailing rate of pay was higher 
than the salary offered. 


The appeal is allowed. 








IAGLO Convention 
(Continued from page 212) 


Assistant Chief Inspector, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour; Jacques Casgrain, Tech- 
nical Adviser, Quebec Department of 
Labour; and from the federal Department 
of Labour, Edith Lorentsen, Director, 
Legislation Branch, and Agnes Loughty of 
the Legislation Branch staff. 


The President of the Association for the 
next year will be James T. Vocelle, Chair- 
man of the Florida Industrial Commission. 
H. S. Elkin, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Saskatchewan, was elected to the six- 
member Executive Board. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 89 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 116 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 1 $ 31,275.00 
Delenceneroductionen et heer etree nte 106 923,665.00 
CR UNITE A te renee cent ay eae ie Oe 2 1,094.36 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed, 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction, 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 














(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alieged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $8,450.76 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 291 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Hamilton Ont: McElmon Construction Ltd, *repairs of fire damage. Ottawa Ont: 
Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, *alterations & repairs to shower rooms, Laurentian Terrace. 
Toronto Ont: Truscon Steel Co, cutting, bending & supplying of steel for bldgs, Regent 
Park South. Kamsack Sask: Kowalishen Construction, *repair of fire damage. Vuictora 
BC: W P George, *replacement of counter tops in units, Victoria Veterans’ Projects. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Jas Ratchford Plumbing & Heating, renovation of 
domestic water supply piping, Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Walpole Island Indian Agency Ont: 
J L Thompson Supply Ltd, addition to No 2 Indian day school. Dauphin Indian 
Agency Man: W H Ludgate Construction Co, *renovations to Ebb & Flow day school. 
Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Axel Olson, construction of garage, Prince Albert IRS. 
Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Overton Bros, construction of Alkali Lake day 
school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Deepbrook N S: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch Ltd, installation of boilers 
& equipment, HMCS Cornwallis. Camp Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, grading, 
seeding, sodding & construction of sidewalks, ete. Valcartier Que: Municipal Signal & 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm system. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of technical stores bldg, garage & outside services. Camp Borden Ont: 
Albi Applicators Ltd, removal of ferromastic from structural steel & application of fire 
retardent coating in hangars. North Bay Ont: The Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, 
supply & erection of steelox type crew bldg, foundations for readiness hangars & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of garage & outside 
services. Rockcliffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of barrack 
block & outside services, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: E W Vanner & Son, interior 
redecorating of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: F E Cummings Co Ltd, 
construction of telephone exchange bldg, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: Granite Con- 
struction Ltd, conversion of dairy bldg for RCAF accommodation. Winnipeg Man: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of demountable partitions & installation of 
power in hangar & workshops, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garages, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, 
construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifaz N 8: Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting of apartment bldgs, Windsor 
Park. Longue Pointe Que: Noel Romeo & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldg No 29, 
RCOC school. Montreal Que: Charney Bros Ine, interior painting of drill hall. Ste Foy 
Que: Citadel Painters & Decorators Reg’d, interior painting of PMQs. Valcartrer Que: 
Broval Construction Co Reg’d, clearing & grubbing of training area No 15. Barrie Ont: 
L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovation of heating system in armoury. 
Uplands Ont: Gerry Lowery, installation of tile floors in cantilever hangar bldg, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Currie Barracks. 
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Claresholm Alta: McCready Johannson Ltd, application of insulated built-up roof on 
hangar, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Berge & Kavanagh Painters Ltd, interior 
painting of bldgs & PMQs. Comox B C: Inlaid Floor (1950) Ltd, installation of tile 
floors in hangar & workshop, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


(October Report) 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to road in PMQ area, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: Halifax Shipyards Ltd, installation of expansion loops in steam 
distribution system, Bedford Magazine. Cornwallis N S: A L Parelman, renewal of 
waterlines, HMCS Cornwallis; Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, maintenance 
of telephone line & equipment, RCN Air Station. Dartmouth N S: D A Cummings Ltd, 
renewal of roofs, RCN Armament Depot; Green’s Economiser Ltd, installation of 
economizer tubes on boiler, RCN Air Station. Greenwood N 8: C F Cox Ltd, reroofing 
hangar No 6, RCAF Station. Halifax N 8: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of radar 
equipment in school, HMCS Stadacona; Charles W Marriott, snow removal, sanding & 
spreading of calcium chloride, DND Army properties areas. Shearwater N S: John R 
Rose, interior painting & sanding of floors in MQ, RCN Air Station. Chatham N B: 
North Shore Construction Ltd, repairing of asphalt roads, RCAF Station. Bagotville 
Que: D Dallaire & Fils, repairs to roofs of hangars, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: 
Antithermo Products Ltd, sealing of concrete floor, No 25 COD. Quebec Que: W Rourke 
Ltd, renovation of manholes, No 5 Works Coy, RCE; Napoleon Giroux Enr, snow 
removal for 1956-57, No 5 Works Coy, RCE. St Johns Que: Philippe Baillargeon 
Ltee, repair and/or reconstruction of station roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. 
St Sylvestre Que: Telesphore St Hilaire, spreading of gravel on road, RCAF Station. 
Terrebonne Que: Canadian Hoosier Engineering Co Ltd, installation of fir poles, 
Bouchard Military Camp. Camp Petawawa Ont: Cresswell-Pomeroy Ltd, installation of 
window screens on barrack blocks. Kingston Ont: English & Mould Ltd, renova- 
tion to heating system, RCASC garage; English & Mould Ltd, renovations to heat- 
ing systems, 440 King St West. London Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, repairs to 
roads & parking areas, No 27 COD. North Bay Ont: Lundy Fence Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of chain link fence, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Eagle Construction Co Ltd, 
reroofing of Canadian Army Signals Engineering Establishment Bldg, Montreal Road. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, installation of evaporative condenser in 
rink, RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior & exterior painting of bldg, 
Cawthra Square, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Conroy Manufacturing Co Ltd, repairs to 
furnaces in PMQs, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, grading, 
surfacing & seal coating of roads, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, snow removal during 1956-57, DND areas. Suffield Alta: N A Nowicki, 
spreading of gravel, Experimental Station. Belmont Park B C: Totem Painting Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of MQs, Belmont Park. Kamloops B C: C H Brawn & Son Ltd, repairs 
to RCN Ammunition Depot. Vancowver B C: Empire Roofing & Sheet Metal Works 
Ltd, reroofing of Bessborough Armoury. 


(November Report) 


Grand Falls Nfld: Atlantic Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing armoury. Halifax N S: 
Francis J Brown, demolition of No 8 bldg, Willow Park. Sydney N S: Municipal 
Ready-Mix Ltd, repairs to roads, Victoria Park. Chatham N B: Thompson Bros, 
application of siding on exterior walls of hangar No 3, RCAF Station. St Margaret’s 
NB: M F Schurman Co Ltd, installation of electronic ducts, etc, in Operations Bldg, 
RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Baillargeon & Fournier, snow removal duning 1956-57, 
No 25 COD & barracks area. Ville La Salle Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, 
surfacing of roadway to Naval Supply School. Centralia Ont: James H Beal & Son Ltd, 
removal of heating equipment, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Warren Bituminous 
Paving Co Ltd, repairs to roadways, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction 
Ltd, replacement of roof on Martello Tower, Fort Frederick, RMC. Kitchener Ont: 
Harry Wunder Construction Ltd, application of siding on bldgs & fencing property, 
Knollwood Park Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Alfred Grodde, interior painting of drill hall. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Napoleon Fauteux, interior painting of hangar No 54 & scaffolding, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Upton Bradeen & James Ltd, installation of sewage 
pumps, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Universal Electric, installation of flood lighting 
«& outlets in hangar No 11, RCAF Station; E J Oattes, installation of hydrant shut-off 
valves & water main valves, RCAF Station. Dauphin Man: C E Thompson, repairs 
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to roof of drill hall & armoury. Hsquimalt B C: Victoria Paying Co Ltd, extension to 
roadway, HMC Dockyard. Gordon Head B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works Ltd, instal- 
lation of heating equipment & repairs to ducts, etc, in bldgs 1038 & 1032. Prince Rupert 
BC: Spence & Matiuk, painting of bldgs, Armouries. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, construction of office bldg, shed 21 & hot room, 
shed 20. Montreal Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of marine towers 


& receiving facilities outside Elevator No 1; Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of 
shed No 42. 


Department of Public Works 


Sydney N S: M R Chappell, construction of UIC bldg. Truro N S: Atlas Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Walton N S: James C Haton, *dredging. 
Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, extension to general storage bldg, Experi- 
mental Farm. Saint John N B: W G Usher Co Ltd, construction of laundry bldg, DVA 
Hospital. Comins Mills Que: Valmore Dumoulin, construction of officer’s residence & 
garage. Mansonville Que: Rodolphe Lessard, construction of customs & immigration 
office bldg. Ste-Anne des Monts Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, wharf repairs. St Jovite 
Que: Conrad Forget Inc, construction of post office bldg. Brantford Ont: Schultz Con- 
struction Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, Experimental Farm. Ottawa Ont: 
Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of Geological Bldg; George A Crain 
& Sons Ltd, construction of testing laboratory, Riverside Drive; Sirotek Construction 
Ltd, construction of transformer vault & installation of electrical equipment, horticulture 
green houses, CEF. Ashcroft B C: Kamloops Cabinet Shop, addition & alterations to 
federal bldg. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, *renewal & repairs to 
rotating turret of 25-ton crane. Fulford Harbour B C: B C Pile Drivers Ltd, construc- 
tion of approach & floats. Nanaimo B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, construction of 
customs floats. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, additions to power & distribution system. 
Charlottetown P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of power house & related 
work. Greenwood N S: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional development at 
aerodrome. Tusket River N S: Vincent M Babine, construction of dwelling. Matane 
Que: North Shore Builders Ltd, additional development at airport. Allenburg Ont: 
Cameron & Phin Ltd, replacement of lift span deck, Bridge No 11, Welland Ship Canal. 
North Bay Ont: F A Gomoll & Sons, construction of radio beacon bldg. Thorold Ont: 
R A Blyth, painting of lock gates, Welland Ship Canal. Comox B C: City Construction 
Co Ltd, additional development at airport. 





Industrial Standards Acts 
(Continued from page 200) 


were unchanged at 40. Also at Ottawa, a corresponding night work are 10 cents per 
new schedule increased the minimum rates hour higher; overtime at time and one- 
for brush painters from $1.50 to $1.58 and half for the first two hours in excess of 
for spray-painters from $1.65 to $1.73. regular working hours Monday through 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40 Friday; double time for all other overtime 
between November 1 and March 31, _ work. 
inclusive; 44 between April 1 and In Saskatchewan, a new schedule for the 
October 31. baking industry increased the minimum 
At Windsor, Ont., a first schedule cover- rates of plant employees by $3 per week. 
ing the painting and decorating industry Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. _This 
establishes a 40-hour week; wage rates of schedule does not include any provisions 
$2.10 for spray-painters, $1.95 for paper- governing specified public holidays as 
hangers and $1.90 per hour for brush work. previously. Other provisions include wage 
A further increase of 3 cents per hour shall rates, commissions and hours applicable to 
become effective April 1, 1957. Rates for driver salesmen. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Canada, December 1956* 


Less time was lost during 1956 in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes 
than in any year since 1951. However, 
the number of disputes in 1956 was the 
highest since 1951 and the number of 
workers involved the greatest since 1952. 


In comparison with the 159 stoppages in 
1955, there were 224 stoppages in existence 
during 1956, an increase of 40 per cent; 
60,090 workers involved in 1955 and 88,594 
in 1956, an increase of 47 per cent; and a 
time loss of 1,875,400 man-working days 
in 1955 and 1,261,400 days in 1956, a 
decrease of 33 per cent. 


In 1956, four disputes caused about half 
the total idleness. These involved: motor 
vehicle and parts, diesel locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator and air conditioning factory 
workers at Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, which began on September 
19, 1955, and ended late in February 1956; 
and three stoppages in the textile industry 
at Drummondville, Magog and St. Jérdéme, 


Que. 


The demand for increased wages was the 
central issue in 120 of the 224 stoppages 
in 1956, involving 56 per cent of the 
workers and causing 77 per cent of the 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 38 arose 
over discharge, employment and _ suspen- 
sion of workers; 34 over conditions of work, 
policies and workload; 19 over union ques- 
tions; eight over decreased wages; three 
were sympathy stoppages; one over reduced 
hours; and one was a jurisdictional dispute. 

In December 1956, preliminary figures 
show 18 strikes and lockouts in existence 
involving 1,513 workers with a time loss of 
15,595 man-working days, compared with 
36 strikes and lockouts in November 1956, 
with 4,241 workers involved and a loss of 
40,860 days. In December 1955, there were 
15 strikes and lockouts, 17,720 workers 
involved and a loss of 340,410 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
December 1956 was 0.02 per cent of the 
estimated working time; November 1956, 
0.05 per cent; December 1955, 0.39 per 
cent; the year 1956, 0.12 per cent; and the 
year 1955, 0.18 per cent. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December 1956, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, four were com- 
promise settlements and four were indefi- 
nite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the year 
nine disputes were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; newspaper printing 
plant workers at Montreal, April 20, 1955; 
soft drink route salesmen and warehouse 
workers at Hamilton, July 24, 1956; hydraulic 
equipment factory workers at Montreal, 
August 9, 1956; electroplating factory 
workers at Hamilton, August 21, 1956; and 
metal pad factory workers at Hamilton, 
August 23, 1956. Two stoppages which were 
included in this category in the January 
Lagour GAZETTE have since been reported 
as concluded. These were: hotel employees 
at Leamington, Ont., which began in July 27, 
1956, and was concluded on December 17, 
1956, and concrete block and sewer pipe 
factory workers at Ottawa, which began on 
October 10, 1956, and was later reported as 
concluded by October 15, 1956.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 
stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in October 1956 was 
294, and 16 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 310 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 60,400 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 191,000 days 
caused, 








Of the 294 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in October, 39, directly 
involving 7,600 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 90, directly 
involving 15,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; 12, directly involving 2,000 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 26, directly involving 5,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 119, 
directly involving 15,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; five, directly involving 800 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; 
and three, directly involving 9,000 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for November 1956 reported a 
total of nine work stoppages arising out 
of industrial disputes during the third 
quarter of 1956. There were 1,348 workers 
involved and a loss of 1,760 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for 1956 show 3,800 
work stoppages resulting from  labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
year, involving 1,900,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the year was 33,000,000 days. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1955 were 4,320 stop- 
pages, 2,650,000 workers and a loss of 
28,200,000 days. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, January 1957* 


The consumer price index (1949=—100) 
remained practically unchanged between 
December and January, moving down one- 
tenth of a point from 120.4 to 120.3. 

Decreases in the food and _ clothing 
indexes outweighed increases in the other 
three main groups. 


The food component decreased from 
117.5 to 117.1 as appreciably lower prices 
for eggs and imported fresh fruits and 
vegetables, combined with lesser decreases 
for pork items, coffee and chocolate bars, 
proved more important than fractional 
increases recorded by a lengthy list of 
food items. Clothing decreased from 108.6 
to 107.6 as seasonally lower prices for items 
of winter wear, notably women’s fur and 
cloth coats, outweighed increases for several 
items of men’s wear. 


An increase in the household operation 
index from 118.6 to 119.0 was due to 
firmer prices for coal coupled with slight 
increases in household help and home- 
furnishings. Other commodities and ser- 
vices moved from 122.9 to 123.1, mainly 
because of a further increase in automo- 
biles, following complete pricing of 1957 
models. In addition, slight advances 
appeared in personal care items. Increases 
in both the rent and home-ownership 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 





components were responsible for the slight 
gain in the shelter index from 133.5 to 
133.6. 

One year earlier (January 1956) the 
index stood at 116.8. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 111.5, shelter 131.3, 
clothing 108.6, household operation 116.5, 
and other commodities and services 119.0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 19567 


Consumer prices indexes for the regional 
cities (1949=100) showed varied results 
between November and December 1956: 
five were higher, three down slightly and 
two unchanged. 

An increase of 0.6 per cent in the Saint 
John index was the largest change in 
all ten cities. Food indexes were higher 
in St. John’s, Halifax and Saint John, 
unchanged in Vancouver and lower in the 
other six cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Saint John +0.7 to 121.1; 
St. John’s +0.5 to 107.5¢; Halifax +0.5 
to 118.5; Vancouver +0.2 to 121.7; 
Ottawa --0.1 to 121.6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.3 to 117.4; Montreal —0.2 to 120.7; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 117.1. Toronto 
and Winnipeg remained unchanged at 
123.1 and 118.4 respectively. 





+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 
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Wholesale Prices, December 1956 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced 3 per cent in 
December to 228.1 from 221.5 a year 
earlier and 5.9 per cent from 215.4 in 
December 1954. The index stood at 
226.6 in November 1956. Increases over 
November were recorded in seven of the 
eight main groups, wood products regis- 
tering the only decline. 

Price increases in 1956 were considerably 
more widespread than in 1955, when a 
substantial part of the general increase was 
due mainly to a rise of 18 per cent in the 
non-ferrous metals group. In 1956, five of 
the eight main component groups regis- 
tered increases ranging from 3 per cent to 
9 per cent, one rose and one fell by less 
than 2 per cent. The non-ferrous metals 
group registered the other decline, with a 
drop of over 5 per cent. 

A decline of 1.8 per cent in wood products 
reflected reduced receipts for export sales 
due to the strength of the Canadian dollar. 
The 5-per-cent drop in non-ferrous metals 
was due mainly to copper and its products, 
which receded in the latter half of the year 
from its earlier extreme highs. However, 
a substantia! year-end increase in nickel 
partly offset the decrease in copper. 

Iron and its products advanced 8.8 per 
cent in the year to register the most 
pronounced rise of the six groups and con- 
tinued an upward trend begun in mid-1955. 
Animal and vegetable products groups 
reported increases for the first time in 
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several years, with animal products rising 
6.6 per cent and vegetable products 3.8 
per cent. Non-metallic minerals advanced 
5.5 per cent, reflecting widespread increases 
for items included in this component. 
Chemicals and textiles recorded increases 
of 1.7 per cent and 3.3 per cent, respec- 
tively. The advance in chemicals was 
slightly larger than for several years, and 
that in textiles was the first to occur since 
1951. 


For residential building material prices, 
the index (1935-39=100) climbed 1.7 per 
cent to 292.7, -continuing at a more 
moderate rate the upward trend begun in 
June 1954. Major gains were reported in 
brick, tile and stone, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, lath, plaster and insulation. 
Lumber items advanced strongly during 
the early months but the gains were almost 
cancelled by subsequent weakness in 
western lumber. 


Non-residential building materials index 
(1949=100) rose 2.9 per cent to 129.6 
from 126.0. Scattered price increases were 
partly offset by small decreases. Steel and 
metal work, hardware, plumbing and heat- 
ing, and “other” equipment groups were 
affected by the higher price for steel since 
August, while important increases were also 
recorded for roofing materials, lath, plaster 
and insulation, and paint and glass. Net 
declines occurred in electrical equipment 
and materials, tile and miscellaneous 
materials. 





U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) reached another high in 
mid-December, the sixth record-breaker in 
seven months. A rise of 0.2 per cent 
between mid-November and mid-December 
brought the index to 118 from 117.8. One 
year earlier it stood at 114.7. 


Higher housing costs—the increase in 
this group index was 0.4 per cent—were 


chiefly responsible for the latest rise in the 
main index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose six-tenths 
of a point between mid-September and 
mid-October, climbing from 102.1 to 102.7, 
equalling the previous high mark set in 
April 1956. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazErtTe. 


List No. 102. 
Accidents 


1. Accident Facts. 1956 Edition. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 96. 


2. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Injuries and Injury Rates in the Bottled 
Soft-Drink Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 30. 

This report covers the year 1954. It is 
based on reports from 3,504 plants employing 
57,269 workers, nearly 60 per cent of the 
total workers in the industry. The figures 
show that on the average, one out of every 
twenty-three full-time workers suffered a 
disabling injury during 1954. 


Annual Reporis 


38. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
Printing TRADES oF THE Ciry or Monrt- 
REAL. Annual Report, 1956-1956. Montreal, 
1956. Pp. 87. 


4, British GuIANA. COMMISSIONER OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year 1954. 
Georgetown, 1956. Pp. 51. 


5. CanapA. Crvin Service ComMMISSION. 
Forty-Seventh Annual Report for the Year 
1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Prez 


6. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 
Commerce. Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry. 1956 edition. Toronto, 
1956. Pp. 40. 


7. Fist. ComMMISsIONER OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year 1955. Suva, 
Government Press, 1956. Pp. 16. 


8. Great Brirarn. Mrnistry or Epuca- 
TION. Education in 1955; Being the 
Report of the Ministry of Education and 
the Statistics of Public Education for 
England and Wales. London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. Pp. 229. 


9. ILLINOIS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 


Injuries, 19565, Part 1. Work Injuries 


reported during 1956. Springfield, 1956. 
Pp. 24, 40. 

10. INTERNATIONAL BANK FoR RkECON- 
STRUCTION AND DervELOPMENT. Eleventh 
Annual Report, 1966-1956. Washington. 
1956. Pp. 75. 

11. IrevAND (Eire). D®&PARTMENT OF 


Inpustry AND Commerce. Report for 1955 
on the Work of the Factory Inspection 
Service. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1956. 
Bos 1% 

12. New York (Strate) ComptroLurr’s 
Orrice. Thirty-Fifth Report of the Comp- 
troller on the Operation of the State 
Employees’ Retirement System together 
with the Report of the Actuary on the 
Thirty-Fifth Valuation of its Assets and 
Liabilities including an Investigation of the 
Mortality, Service, and Compensation 
Experience of Members. New York, 1956. 
Ppm0: 


13. NicertA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year 1953/54. 
Lagos, Government Printer, 1955. Pp. 88. 


14. NortHeRN IretANp. MINISTRY OF 
Lasour AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. FAcToRY 
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Brancu. Report of the Chief Inspecor for 
the Year 1956. Belfast, H.M.S.O., 1956. 
Pp. 29. 

15. UaanpA. LaBour DEPARTMENT. Annual 
Report for the Year ended 31st December, 
1955. Entebbe, Government Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 98. 

16. U.S. Nationa Lasor RELATIONS 
Boarp. Twentieth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 80, 1955. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 183. 

17. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. REGISTRAR OF 
Frienpiy Societiss. Report of Proceed- 
ings for the Year ended 30th June, 1955. 


Perth, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 19. 
Congresses and Conventions 
18. AMERICAN FfEpERATION OF Lasor. 


BUILDING AND CoNnstTRUCTION TRADE DEPART- 
MENT. Report of Proceedings of the Forty- 
Eighth Annual Convention ...held at New 
York, New York, November, 1955. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 207. 

19. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 
Official Proceedings of the 59th Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 11th-14th, 1956. Newark, NJ., 1956. 
Pp. 336. 

20. CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the 88th Annual General 
Meeting, Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, January 15, 16, 17, 18, 1956. 
Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 94. 

21. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAINERS’ 
AssocraTIon. Proceedings of Ninth Annual 
Training Conference, April 21-22, 1956. 
Theme: “Management looks at Training.” 
Montreal, 1955. Pp. 113. 

22. CANADIAN LaBour Conaress. Report 
of Proceedings, First Convention, Toronto, 
April 23-27, 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 154. 

23. CANADIAN ‘TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 
Minutes of the 34th Conference... held at 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, 
August 12 to 18 Inclusive, 1955. Ottawa, 
1956? Pp. 54. 

24. INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ 
Feperation. International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, 24th Congress, Vienna, 
18-26 July 1956. Report on Activities for 
the Years 1954 and 1955. London, 1956. 
Pp. 142. 

25. INTERNATIONAL UNION or Ming, Mitu 
AND SMELTER Workers. British CoLUMBIA 
District Union. Report of Proceedings of 


Thirteenth Annual Convention ... Van- 
couver, B.C., January 16-17-18, 1956. 
Vancouver, 1956. Pp. 34, 25. 

26. Marine Workers’ Freperation. Pro- 


ceedings, Tenth Annual Convention, Liver- 
pool, NS. July 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1966. 
Halifax? 1955? Pp. 16. 
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27. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Official Proceedings of the 19th Annual 
Convention, Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
July 18-23rd, 1965. St. John’s, 1955. Pp. 88. 


28. ScortisH TRADES UNION CoNGRESS. 
Scottish Trades Union Congress held m 
...Perth on...18th, 19th, 20th and 21st 
April, 1956. Fifty-Ninth Annual Report. 
Glasgow, 1956. Pp. 332. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


29. Great Britain. Treasury. Disabled 
Persons in Government Employment; 
Statement showing the Numbers of Regis- 
tered Disabled Persons in Government 
Employment in Great Britain on Ist 
October, 1955, compiled from Returns 
furnished to the Treasury. London, 
RIVES Ome Q5asne Ele 


30. INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DisasLeD, New York. 
Trends, Midcentury to 1956. 
1956. Pp. 96. 

Describes the work of the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled in words and 
pictures. 

31. U.S. Orrice of VocaTIONAL REHABILI- 
tation. New Hope for the Disabled; 
Public Law 665, the Vocational Rehabihta- 
tion Amendments of 1954. Washington, 
(GHexO,, Wai, Jeo, Za, 


32. WorLD VETERANS FEDERATION. Com- 
parative Report; Legislation affecting 
Disabled Veterans and Other War Victims. 
2d ed. Paris, 1955. Pp. 66. 


Veterans’ legislation in 18 countries is 
discussed under three main topics: Medical 
Care, Pensions and Allowances, and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


CRIPPLED AND 
Rehabilitation 
New York, 


Efficiency, Industrial 


33. Bureau or NatTioNAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
incTon, D.C. How to keep Machines up 
and Costs down! Washington, c1956. 
Ppl 2s 


34. Bureau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
incton, D.C. Methods Improvement. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


Employment Management 


35. Bureau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Counseling Employees. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


36. Bureau or NaTIoNAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
Incton, D.C. How to use the Office 
Grapevine. Washington, c1955. Pp. 12. 


37. BurEAU or NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
Incton, D.C. Military Leave Policies. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 14. 


Summarizes the military leave practices 
and policies of 159 companies. 

















INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Payment of Employees’ 
Moving Expenses, by Geneva Seybold. 
New York, c1956. Pp. 82. 

Tells how 272 companies share the costs 
of moving and settling employees, who 
moved to new localities, and their families 
and household goods. 


38. NATIONAL 


Industry 


39. CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. The 
Aircraft and Parts Industry, 1954. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 9. 


40. Primary Textite Institute. The 
Textile Industry in Japan. Report of a 
Visit by a Group of Three from the Cana- 
dian Textile Industry to Japan in October- 
November, 1955. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 129. 

The visit 
follows: 

1. To get a better understanding of the 
Japanese textile industry; 

2. To examine, with Japanese textile 
manufacturers, some of the problems rising 
out of trade with Canada; and, 

3. To determine what further competition 
may develop in the Canadian market from 
Japanese textiles. 


reasons for the were as 


41. Unirep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
ston For Latin America. Pulp and Paper 
Prospects in Latin America. First Part: 
Report of the Latin American Meeting of 
Experts on the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
sponsored by the Secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, and the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. Second Part: Work- 
ing papers submitted to the meeting. 
New York, United Nations and Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 1955. Pp. 465. 


Labour Party (Great Britain) 


42. Lasour Parry (Great Britain). Per- 
sonal Freedom; Labour’s Policy for the 


Individual and Society. London, 1956. 
Pp. 32. 
43. Rew, Joun Horcuxiss STewaRrr. 


The Origins of the British Labour Party. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, c1955. Pp. 258. 


Traces the origin of the Labour Party 
from its formation in 1900 till the end of 
the First World War. 


Occupations 


44. Great BraTain. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EmptoyMent Executive. Domestic Science 
and Dietetics. 3d ed., London, H.M‘.O., 
1956. Pp. 44. 
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45. Great BrivraIn. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Her Majesty’s 
Forces; Openings for Boys in the Ranks. 
2d ed., London, H.M:S.0., 1956. Pp. 36. 


46. U.S. Department or Lazsor. List of 
Critical Occupations (Civilian) for screen- 
ing the Ready Reserve. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 21. 


United Nations 


47. UniteEp NATIONS. COMMISSION ON 
Human Ricuts. Report of the Twelfth 
Session, 6-29 March 1956. New York, 1956. 
Be 28s 


48. Unitep NATIONS. 
THE STATUS oF WOMEN. 


CoMMISSION ON 
Report of the 


Tenth Session, 12-29 March 1956. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 21. 

49. Unirep Nations. EconoMiIc AND 
Soctan Councin. Official Records, 20th 
Session, 6 July-5 August, 1955. Geneva, 
1955. Pp. 212. 

50. Unirep Nations. EcoNoMic AND 


SoctaL Counc. Official Records. 20th 
Session, 17 April-4 May 1956. New York, 
1956. Pp. 12. 


51. Unirep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE Far Hast. Annual 
Report, 8 April 1955-14 February 1956. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 62. 


52. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
sIon For Eurore. Annual Report, 31 March 
1955-21 April 1956. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 59. 


53. Unitep NATIONS. 
sion FoR LATIN AMERICA. 
10 February 1954-10 May 1956. 
1956. Pp. 19. 


54. Unitep Nations. SratisticaL Com- 
MISSION. Report of the Ninth Session, 
16 April-2 May 1956. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 30. 


55. Unirep Nations. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
AncE Boarp. WHighth Report of the Tech- 


Economic CoMMIs- 
Annual Report, 
New York, 


nical Assistance Board, 1955. New York, 
1956. Pp. 104. 
Vocational Guidance 

56. Kirson, Harry Dexter. I find my 


Vocation. 4th ed. New York, MecGraw- 
Hill, 1954. Pp. 282. 

This book was written to be used as a 
high school text book. 

57. NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GuIDANcE Asso- 
ciation. How to create Your Career. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 32. 


This booklet is intended for young people 
to help them choose and plan for their life 
work. 
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Wages and Hours 


58. Canapa. Bureau or Statistics, Dis- 
tribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada 
by Size, 1964. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
(O56. por. 

“The first part of the report outlines the 
highlights of the income distribution; it is 
followed by tables on the distribution of 
incomes of families and incomes of indi- 
viduals, classified by size of total income, 
by major source of income, by region and 
by other groupings.” 

59. CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. Harn- 
ings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 
1954: Earnings and Hours of Male and 
Female Wage-Earners and Salaried Em- 
ployees in Larger Establishments in the 
Last Week im October, 1954. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 35. 


60. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earn- 


ings with Average Weekly Wages, 1945- 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pipa 36s 

61. U.S. Bureau or LaAsor SfaTISTICS. 
Wage Chronology: United States Steel 
Corporation, 1937-55. Washington, 1956. 
Pps 16: 

“This chronology describes changes in 


wage rates and related wage practices in 
the steel-producing divisions of the United 
States Steel Corporation that have been 
negotiated with the United Steelworkers of 
America (AFL-CIO) from 1937-1955.” 


Youth—Employment 


62. Great BrrratN. CENTRAL OFFICE oF 
INrorMATION. Youth Services in Britain. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 40. 

“The aim of the youth services in Britain 
is to help the individual boy or girl to 
become a good citizen, to find a useful job 
and earn a fair living in it, and to enjoy 
a satisfying personal life.’ 


63. On1I0. DEPARTMENT OF 
RELATIONS. A 
ployment. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Teenagers Guide in Em- 
Columbus, 1956. Pp. 20. 

Tells in brief form the law applying .to 
young people under 21 in Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 
64. CAnapA. Department or NArionau 
Derence. Canada’s Defence Programme, 


1956-57 . 
Pipe ose 

Contents: 1. 
Outlook. 2. 


Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 


Canada and the International 
Defence at Home. 3. Defence 


Abroad. 4. Manpower, 5. Training. 6. Con- 
ditions of Service. 7. Defence Research 
and Development. 8. Equipment. 9. Con- 


struction. 10. Defence Appropriations. 
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65. ComMiITTEE FOR Economic DrvELop- 
MENT. The Budget, the Economy and Tax 
Reduction in 1956. A Statement on 
National Policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1956. Pp. 18. 

Deals with the principles that should 
govern American federal tax policy. It 
attempts to answer two questions: Should 


federal taxes be cut and what taxes should 
be reduced if a cut is made. 


66. ConGress oF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 


TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
ResesarcH. CIO Song Book. Rev. ed. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 39. 

67. EuropEAN Propuctivity AGENCY. 


Human Relations in Industry; Rome Con- 
ference: 29th January-4th February 1956; 
Interum Report. EH-P.A. Project No. 312. 
Paris, OH: Cz 19565) Ep b0! 


There were representatives from 10 coun- 
tries and representatives from five inter- 
national organizations present. The confer- 
ence exchanged opinions and experiences in 
the field of human relations in industry, 
analysed problems, and discussed the con- 
tribution which scientific research has made 
and can continue to make. 


68. GREAT BrivaAIN. NatTionat ApvVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON THE H}MPLOYMENT OF OLDER 


MEN AND Women. Second Report. 
December 1955. London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 
Pp 28) 


Reviews work of Committee since First 
report in October 1953. 


69. PENNSYLVANIA. STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
mental School for Migrant Children in 
Potter County at Ulysses, Pennsylvania, 
July 11th to August 26th, Summer, 1955, 
conducted by the Pennsylvania State 
University and sponsored by the University 


UNIVERSITY. 
An Ezperi- 


Christian Association; the Report by 
Joseph Alessandro. State College, Penn., 
(ODD seems 


The school for migrant children was held 
for children between the ages of 5 and 12 
for seven weeks during the summer of 1955. 
The purposes of the school were: 1. To study 
the effect of migrant life on the school 
progress of migrant children and to deter- 
mine whether this supplementary educa- 
tional experience helped the children to 
learn, and (2) To study the reactions of 
the migrant workers and the local residents 
to the school. 


70. Perersen, WitutAM. Planned Migra- 
lion, the Social Determinants of the Dutch- 
Canadian Movement. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1955. Pp. 273. 

Analyzes the postwar movement of the 
Dutch to Canada as an example of “planned” 
migration in order to help solve Holland’s 
over-population problem. 





71. Spyropoutos, Gerorces. La Liberté 
Syndicale. Paris, Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1956. Pp. 391. 


An enquiry into the legal concepts of 
trade union freedom. It refers primarily 
to French law but there are references to 
the laws of other countries. There are three 
sections: 1. trade union freedom in the 
relationship between the union and _ the 
state; 2. the relationship between the union 
and the individual; and 3. the relationship 
between trade union freedom and _ the 
economic structure. 


72. U.S. Bureau oF 
Survivors INsuRANCE. DIvISION oF Pro- 
GkAM ANALysIs. Incidence of Employer 
Change. Washington, 1956. Pp. 7. 


“Employer change is defined as employ- 
ment by more than one employer in a year.” 
After a study of employer change the 
following conclusions were reached: 1. There 
is a relationship between worker mobility 
and age. Mobility rates decreases with age. 
2. Certain workers of all ages tend to change 


= 


jobs frequently. 3. Workers over 45 tend 


Oup-AGE AND 


to change employers frequently. This often 
prevents workers from becoming eligible for 
private pensions. 

73. U.S. EmMercency 
Port District RarLrRoAD, AND OTHER 
Carriers, 1955. Report to the President 
by the Emergency Board appointed by 
Executive Order 10643 dated November 7, 
1955, pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, to wvestigale 
Unadjusted Disputes concerning Requests 
for Changes in Agreements covering Health 
and Welfare Benefits and for General Wage 
Increase involving the Albany Port District 
Railroad and Other Carriers represented by 
the Eastern, Western and Southeastern 
Carriers’ Conference Committees and Cer- 
tain of their Employees represented by the 
Cooperating (Nonoperating) Railway Labor 
Organizations. (N.M.B. Case No. A-4985), 
Washington, D.C., December 12, 1955. No. 
114. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 50. 
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GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ 


SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only a Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 





Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force.... 
Table B-1—Labour Income 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance. . 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 17, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











P.E.I Man. 
— Canada Nfld. “| : Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 


Ss. 
B. Alta. 





The Labour Force 


Both Sexes: 2. ceccates vate ace nate oe ce eee 5, 765 109 432 1,629 2,122 997 476 
Aericulturaly cn cnecceeeaennceenn 699 Me 41 147 192 293 23 
Non-A gricultural, qencsash seccncessen 5, 066 106 391 1,482 1,930 704 453 

IMGLOS cen ae fas getter nit eect ann neste cer 4,381 92 334 1,259 1,557 780 359 
ZOTCULbUTaL. .. eer Cenen nt emer 669 = 38 145 180 281 22 
WNon-A gricultiralts snc acec neces 3,712 89 296 1,114 1,377 499 337 

Momialesiney sep eailset AG Mukce «Omer 1,384 17 98 370 565 217 117 
PAD TICUILOTEL ee aeee see eee ae 30 * * + 12 12 * 
Non-Agricultural 520.00. scenes ctees 1,354 17 95 368 553 205 116 

BA IPALP OR sey s ayaavslors tte saree are TR eae 5, 765 109 432 1,629 2,122 997 476 
14— 10 years... ocene cepa eee ee 556 12 41 203 177 89 34 
20 Ay GATS eee AT cnet ae 719 17 57 231 244 124 46 
25—44 WOATS:. sche tvsta te asetaennc caine 2,661 51 191 747 988 462 222 
40 — ba Vena, yuan satis coma Nonrenc ean 1,595 26 123 398 617 277 154 
Obi Vears/aNd OED. ce0s102 4 lhnee ee 234 * 20 50 96 45 20 

Persons with Jobs 

AL StALUS  BLOUPBS«ciasceemsca-ececccecoee, 5, 630 104 413 1,582 2,086 982 463 
Males win, biaag she Stars alin ercontera¥onc re uate ar rane 4, 266 87 317 1,218 1, 528 767 349 
Womiallas ian cacek cececeviic seen en 1,364 17 96 364 558 215 114 
BA PTICHLUUEAL cclstaeten tierce see eee ee 693 Ps 41 146 190 291 22 
Non-Agricultural..............0...... 4,397 101 372 1, 436 1,896 691 441 

ELAN OU ODA Mtge a «'<hotsis'wschhiee, ae. ebtaa enken 4,511 89 335 1,305 1,755 631 396 
Males POLAT’ ai nike /oa ivi ateteVINciaecrane nee 3, 262 74 249 966 1,240 439 294 
HEMI OS Ess. pute ga ee een ee Chae 1,249 15 86 339 515 192 102 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
US HEEDEXCN ISR a stele cpmons nee care 135 . 19 47 36 15 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Bore eee MURR RS AT as 5iotve 4,0 tae Aw ible vee ae 5, 026 152 456 1,431 1,604 919 464 

m a - Pena Sorter seer ee tat 984 43 102 249 284 199 107 
PELL SMa Mea Micls.c sc o's 5 scaceacaee 1,042 109 354 1,182 1,320 720 357 











oe entre eer! 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











IWOnIKodumren Men nccme monet acer nena act 
1—14 hours... 
15—34 hours.... 





Week Ended Week Ended 
November 17, 1956 October 20, 1956 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (1) 
aaeheferete i 144 135 108 99 
Seyiite acs 135 127 98 90 
sherbet 72 —_— 48 ad 
Beisel ate 46 _— 32 _ 

* ise * = 
abort x a: 2 aa 
bees re : =a 
see = . = 
Reet at 2 - 10 _ 

* * * * 

* * * * 


Week Ended 
November 19, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
177 166 
162 153 
66 _ 
65 _ 
13 _— 
11 _ 
* = 
* es 
15 13 
* * 
10 ~ 





(:) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











: Utilities, 
Agent Transport- 
BPs: Forestry, Manu- Construc- C ee 
Fishing, facturing tion dation 
Trapping, Storage 
Mining Be, 
Trade 
1949 Average 49 214 47 169 
1950 Average... 55 231 47 180 
1951 Average 72 272 52 208 
1952 Average 76 303 63 233 
1953 Average 73 329 70 252 
1954 Average... 73 323 69 261 
1955 Average 77 342 78 278 
1955—November........... 86 354 89 292 
December............ 85 357 78 293 
1956—January.............. 75 349 71 280 
MODIUST Vas ace cele ce yas 79 358 69 282 
March Gaoucscasccen os 70 365 70 284 
Apr amtew naveslacceiess 68 371 79 291 
IMisy aa fercre cats oe sleet oe 78 377 92 301 
WMO eeyiae ca Cerca ae as 89 381 105 311 
Mee ee aisicy elem’ 95 382 105 317 
PAMITUSE Renae acne ee 98 382 108 319 
September........... 99 392 110 324 
eto ber asic ss deena 104 394 114 324 
November........... 98 397 101 325 


Finance, 
Services, 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


147 
156 
178 


Supple- 
mentary 
me Don Total 

Income 

21 647 

24 693 

28 810 

32 906 

35 976 

35 1,000 

37 1,068 

39 1,128 

39 1,117 

39 1,077 

38 1,090 

39 1,094 

40 1,126 

40 1,169 

41 1,215 

43 1,223 

43 1,236 

44 1, 268 

43 1,273 

44 1, 265 
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¢C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
ar ihe Brliipal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,853,683. 
TABLE C-1.— EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
r a ie a <r Average ee ae 
Year and Month Week: Average 
> : Aggregate] Average | ey. Aggregate| Average | Weekly 
Hele Weekly |Wagesand Wisgesand Haale ys Weekly |Wagesand|Wages and 
ment Payrolls | Salaries aoe res Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 
~ ae. $ $ 
1949—A verage...........00055 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average.......... as 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average.......... Ha 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage.............0005 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—Average,.......-.....-5 113.4 151.5 183.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
A954d——A Verage oe. cv es ece sn oe 6 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.........-.000-- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
LOSE — "Oct len n ayer vie ere ree 118.5 170.4 143.1 61.49 113.4 166.2 145.6 64.04 
IN Oise calls raravessiecsietaca oheyetare 118.2 171.4 144.3 61.97 112.8 166.5 146.8 64.54 
Dean Uls Fes : Bats 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 112.3 166.3 147.2 64.71 
1956=Vemie Weies can cetstce tener 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
Gb i wl e cateve ecient 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Vicar pare ota cae Rae 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
PATI dey Leer tate tetas bake 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
IVD sy ge cases fous a ercreie ones 115.2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
JUNG Le eee wes osha se 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
Daly? pA A ctecnoais esl eor 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 
PATI g cm lla Oniaterarr tee ate 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 151.1 66.44 
Depu. Slee sae needy. 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 66.71 
OGG cea ee neereuceins 125.8 194.2 153 .7 66.02 118.4 184.1 154.6 67.98 
; 


























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling). quarrying and oil wells, (8) Manufacturing, 
_ (4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) 
Finance, insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 
and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 























Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 

Area =o 

Oct. 1 } Sept. 1 | Oct. 1 Oct. 1 | Sept. 1 |] Oct. 1 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 

Newfoundland Sehr Mapake fatterstemToeis an Joleen eecn.are cio Sersieni.ae 154.7 156.1 147.5 59.65 58.34 54.46 
Prince Edwards (sland Jess: sa: Geet sae. omc ed teed: 127.3 127.3 124.2 47.93 46.92 44.60 
INOW ARO COULASE Mla of. emma eles zclesirvin cicte ote Aercte cu 104.5 106.9 103 .2 53.86 53.25 50.08 
News Brunswick caniq.tmtetee cscs ote Se) Meee ais 113.9 116.7 110.7 55.93 55.91 51.50 
QO Nee Ce eae eens. e Mee oe Soaech ticket un «hein atbpeas.« 125.9 125.2 118.8 63.42 62.51 59.27 
Ontariome meen ceo OOM ve ee ic ta trite ose 124.5 123.4 ie 68.21 67.17 64.20 
Maint too ei irtrtes tex PRN aerator an decinysciembve amaavyent 113.1 113.8 109.7 62.34 61.84 58.60 
DASAUCHE WARM ati ai tee ioc staM sites wisved Meetiete nace 129.6 131.0 123.9 64.01 63.79 58.62 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) mee 158.7 162.5 142.7 69.90 68.22 62.27 

British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 129.6 131.1 120.4 72.38 70.83 66.3 
Qanaclare snare meee cma he atte cra ce cuatethe. a0 125.8 125.7 118.5 66.02 65.01 61.49 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 

Ste obnis Mtn ac. ohtaaetttss cont oe Se aanaa ovsteleucle tes nye a 136.4 134.7 129.5 48.95 47.34 45.27 
DV GHoy Re ienhtus cAtesLomaeee hd ck eee dtc Cate eee 93.5 92.8 89.9 65.74 65.41 61.84 
EL eul TE sce MRE AMNS ress f- erat Aen sca SCIPS sian nv eles ate ethan saien > 118.9 120.5 115.4 51.80 52.07 48.75 
WAInG JONME Meets ooce cmouthe - REARS c riatvale MYR a, cist 97.7 101.2 98.3 50.35 49.40 47.48 
CINE OYTO Sars vie cect CRIED ies theo RET TO lot eee ae 116.5 116.1 112.9 54.48 54.04 52.48 
Sherbrookevras eens tetoks, aecbe Reece eigadons «ee 108.8 111.2 105.6 56.22 54.02 52.52 
AEDES EULVORO token aie cls oN: 5 oo ora « aie Uke. ghee sas 124.8 127.3 110.4 61.54 61.56 58 .82 
Drummondville 75.5 75.9 77.2 55.42 55.64 53.64 
Montreal. ick. 124.7 122.7 117.3 64.30 63.65 60.47 
Ottawa—Hull. a 122.8 123.3 117.8 59.76 59.81 57.15 
Peterboroughsmeecn does sock cow assess aek ewes 108.6 107.5 99.0 (1.34 69.42 64.69 
OSI wae ate er 3 doer tee nce gue oe Mers san smth AB erste « 152 0 168.4 85.2 68.27 73 .87 64.35 
INNA gare cH alls: Amel cece) erates coma acvetib bes v wkicuraehsen = 145.3 138.0 143.5 69.04 69.21 63.99 
SUMO AUMAnINCS eee cc aie Mico a ach arovevs «bree btencisrs 128.4 129).7 106.3 75.65 74.13 72.38 
DKS) ifoveh Loy yk Bh SAORI Hectic rR EnR ASIC ee eee ee 130.1 129.3 124.2 68.95 68.09 65.48 
Lely UNPOyeTy be, G Sikhs Rec Res cicah PCReIC ECR ae CER en TT 115.2 114.7 ey 72.07 70.72 66.73 
ISTaRtlord gee ret at me wierd Ride meals vedere tas 82.4 84.0 87.4 61.15 58.85 60.37 
Gee Fach Me Pee sive ah atin able ob Mtnsbslesei stare 109.9 109.5 101.5 60.00 59.55 56.66 
ESS HCH OMEN BAN oie tiots sere o acer ais te Mike crv, Maveltaraie os 116.8 115.5 109.7 62.73 61.78 60.86 
SUG PO UT yee eee aec feet aseetogs ss fd cle ait aio. sia esaphistate vie aie 141.4 143.3 132.9 81.32 77.93 77.26 
IGONGORA Se eee eye ce eens eed ote secs featelee's + 121.1 Tie 114.0 62.40 61.87 58.86 
POA Serer rene Sie ee areas ait s oeisia te aneidtayer eee 140.9 137.7 126.8 81.94 82.69 75.51 
WANG SOLE. Memes: CE lero jae eden: Luateide Setele iid 96.6 87.1 105.6 73.42 71.53 3.10 
SSEUILE | Se MLA ON nn oR Acta Palen ctaihe: oye ves Aaayerets 135.2 136.2 120.3 84.35 83.48 72.72 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 2 117.2 118.5 112.9 67.53 66.71 62.90 
PYinrinar See terete tet yk eters lars Matte: cic catheter elarabe« 110.0 109.5 107.6 59.02 58.40 56.23 
IRORI aoe ee Se ee RC Hon eine ale ca batecchtrts « 123.8 122.7 118.7 59.59 60.31 56.07 
SaskatOoumem mance cheat rere ay erate cscisise cleaetite: svete 129.0 127.9 124.6 57.45 57.13 54.11 
ICIMONLONEMP RR eee eek ence cast nae. tease umeintos 185.4 187.9 165.5 67.70 66.30 59.75 
Cela aTye ray eee te cel etree MOTE oo a ro Eo 0d a wikavelitersave 160.1 164.0 147.0 63.88 62.61 59.76 
WANCOUV ELE RM tacit PRR aio ae Pesce oceia cn ot Mele area 122.3 123.5 111.9 69.42 68.20 64.87 
WIGLOLIA RI RMNE ee cle eeacierrae Ace M ree ack oot awe 126.9 124.8 121.0 61.82 60.91 60.34 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
; Oct. 1 ) Sept. 1 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

MVM R eR Ean Soha a eleven cra avere icra cinta te efoto te ateaeatotsiaterscare 126.7 128.6 116.5 80.16 78.01 73.99 
Metal mining 131.0 182.6 119.4 82.75 80.16 76.87 
Gold ees Pitnc carotene 75.2 76.4 80.6 70.88 70.20 68.44 
Other metal 182.7 184.6 155.5 87.28 83.98 80.95 
Bele? Seta aoe: trsclen ser len ctete cate erro 112.8 112.6 103.4 79.26 77.81 71.56 
Goal 5a Fee es Se ote tiacso Me wee Oras wee erent: 66.2 64.9 68.0 63.45 61.13 61.21 
Oiliand maura! pase) er cc tersialeiente es=/taelslete tetera 274.9 278.4 220.0 92.49 91.32 82.07 
IN Omermie ban ee eeoeeri ote eee laters iovacterstetnielere ole mrelaeeteterer ete 150.2 159.5 144.4 71.95 70,29 68.53 
MNTamirfacturin gs. a5... see cee siete sis inteteiaters)seveetetorereiss=Ts 118.4 118.0 113.4 67.98 66.71 64.04 
oo e amd DSWETALER AG smirecie <ryele tbe etly <.ciesicetete cies 124.0 123.7 119.3 57.02 56.64 54.41 
[Meatiprogductsna..micstee «<(seteeatsanl- til veteenica 127.6 129.9 121.1 66.05 66.09 65.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 203.6 181.6 178.7 44.45 40.67 41.73 
irae mall produetsisaccer ces eaccaitea selon en cteletets as 102.6 103.4 107.3 66.08 65.25 62.62 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109.7 110.8 109.0 58.26 57.83 53.88 
Biscuits and. crackers... .cj.cc ccs «nies sine eee 101.5 99.0 99.7 49.72 49.87 49.20 
Distilled:and malt Liquors...) .-.0.¢c.aes sees 114.2 114.1 109.2 74,25 75.40 visa 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................06-- 82.3 79.6 78.7 64.14 63.94 64.30 
Rubber products... .0c00. .0ss6s 117.1 116.4 115.3 69.69 68.40 66.06 
Leather products.....-.....0..++++ 89.9 90.2 88.6 46.77 45.76 44.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 93.1 94.1 91.0 44.27 43.64 42.80 
Textile products (except clothing) 86.1 86.5 87.4 54.41 53.90 52.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 90.0 90.3 88.3 51.81 51.25 51.26 
Woollentgoodsjiviceatt cos ie enacts cinateionieiiors 75.2 74.7 74.3 52.23 51.45 50.72 
Synthetic textilesiand sillk,./j.cer. v9 oe ede eee 80.5 83.7 87.3 61.41 61.63 57.96 
Clothing: (textile’ang fur) ios .cmissseine ceive erence: 94.7 93.9 95.3 45.49 44.27 42.09 
Mena clothing: ..atloaeonm esta cameerinr ual accents 102.7 101.7 99.5 44.59 43.29 40.88 
Women's clothing Jyem sets sass tenets tes ateieteene 95.8 93.0 96.0 47.04 46.35 41.92 
init roOdsi ws ter eeiries cit talon em en ioerenee 78.7 80.6 84.2 44.65 43.68 4386 
Wood products.) jestesuccisanweneenane we cm eemerte ater 115.4 117.2 113.7 60.17 58.43 57.33 
Sawiand planing tills) sc ctyacpiicem seen ciety eieetetaees 118.8 121.8 119.4 61.75 59.68 58.73 
HUM GUE. etc aos con iieite sas sieelelelo ea laciere comets 115.2 11302 108.6 58.80 57.90 56.02 
Wood: prodiictsctmcenssnascieneate tite ener ci: 100.8 103.5 97.1 54.58 52.82 52.24 
Baner Productas ci metecn sites veces ee nes eee ene 127.4 129.6 123.5 81.17 80.32 75.61 
iP ulpand papersmills-aasceeeeo asec 130.7 133.6 126.4 87.13 86.26 80.88 
Other paper products..........c0.00-008 3 119.5 119.8 116.4 65,24 64.15 61.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 116.5 115.0 112.5 72.62 71.61 68.67 
ironiand'steeliprodtctssss.e scence ee een te 112.8 113.0 106.7 77.85 75.63 72.68 
Agricultural implements... .c00.0.0c0.0screecetee 41.0 46.7 61.7 72.13 67.47 68.21 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.1 159.5 130.8 80.48 80.21 75.59 
Hardwaretand tools: +, .--rueieriaa eee see 104.2 118.0 105.5 75.10 64.87 67.21 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 112.0 111.2 104.3 68.22 64.43 63.69 
Tron CAGUID SS a wctecertieteldl ete lala) terete nara latal WeCaTstc peter ye te 108.8 103.7 101.5 74.75 72.48 74.09 
Machinery mie. cc enemy. cinashcscee ine celnetneie ce 125.8 125.4 111.3 75.73 73.41 70.54 
Primary INOMANC Shel ans ccseaee Lae 127.2 127.9 114.9 88.06 86.18 79.51 
; Sheet metal products Jleikisareafysia eee Meee peers 117.6 et 114.3 74,21 72.46 70,18 
Transportation OCMUIPMEH bik tle ok poveca Cen oe 135.8 13 122.6 75.24 73.57 72.29 
Aarcraftiand (parts sasnsa/dah seca sane tees 347.4 343.0 317.3 81.03 79.37 77.01 
Motor vehicles Vie. vie Bere Diois aed Oe Ci a eee eS 99.9 104.4 80.75 78.82 81.61 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 120.3 113.0 91.9 72.91 72.52 VL 27 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 96.5 94.8 84.2 69.15 67.12 63.93 
Shipbuilding Aud TEpPAINingss..cea scene a cee ee 145.2 147.0 137.6 70.82 69.42 65.91 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 136.7 138.0 129.6 77.38 75.87 73.72 
Aluminum products 144.7 145.5 132.0 71.61 70.51 68.44 
Brass and copper products. 111.5 111.2 109.2 73.84 71.78 70.49 
Smelting and refining....... Heiss Site tee eh 162.7 165.9 154.6 83.66 82.18 79.60 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............. ke 156.3 155.8 145 ;2 74,22 72.87 68.80 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 138.9 139.5 131.9 70.97 69.62 67.10 
Gla DrOdueteancsscyracieiceca nano een: 118.1 120.0 115.7 66.90 64.76 63.47 
: Glass and glass products....................0., 136.1 136.3 126.9 66.19 65.40 64.11 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 137.9 138.5 129.6 94.25 94.11 90.19 
Chemical PLOGRCUA ciinccicin. eae meee aes 129.8 129.5 124.0 75.15 74.05 70,62 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... . . 116.8 115.6 112.2 68.88 67.75 65.38 
Acids, allkalis and salts.............00.00sssse0e 137.9 135.9 128.7 85.02 83.01 78.03 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 111.7 109.4 106.3 57.97 57.22 55.03 
Construction.......... 151.9 156.6 138.2 72.80 71.25 63.19 
Building and structures.......... 160.6 164.2 138.9 79.03 77.85 68.51 
ae ete iy farina 165.5 167.7 141.5 77.84 76.59 68.04 
Engineering work.................., 139.5 148.8 127.7 85.19 84.01 70.67 
Highways, bridges and streets. . 138.0 144.5 137.1 61.14 59.21 54.54 

WORVICO sega a nice se Esty 1 4 
Hotels and restaurants................ccscseeeees. 190-0 tas ea Pact ae ane 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants... reas 113.2 112.8 106.6 39 67 39.22 88 94 
Other Berviees cs ickcceceveces : 163.3 Ve2e 151.5 64.07 62.89 58.62 
Industrial composite... ..... 125.8 125.7 118.5 66, 02 65.01 61.49 
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A NEW LOOSE-LEAF SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE FOR 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA 


A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analysed by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The information, formerly included in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour, will, by means of the new service, be issued earlier than in the past. More than 
ninety tables covering most industries in Canada will now be released individually on 
loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 


The tables, compiled from information obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956 of 
some 14,000 establishments located in all ten provinces, show, in the majority of cases, 
the average and predominant range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 
the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


The first tables will be ready early in March and others will follow from time to time 
until approximately July. 


In addition, subscribers will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published 
next Fall. 


Price: First Year Service including attractive binder with index tabs and paper bound 
VG UMC VM PAAF. MAIN. ASMA Ree Ae, Ee ae ed AE $7.50 per year. 
Servicer withoubumdexed binderit. segsenckite esses tenes sees soe e $5.00 yer year. 


(Copies of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
quantity orders for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 





ORDER FORM 


. 2 Prepayment is required. Cheques or Postal 
The Queen’s Printer Money Orders should be made payable to the 
% Superintendent of Publications RECEIVER GENERAL OF CANADA. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


EICLOSCC Mm amare devsrntomictere eco) choke ats Charee to; Deposit Account INO Gecnmas ace onetaeabh ee 
Plense senders. aes ck onan: Wage Rates First Year Service(s) at $7.50 per year 
BIL / OTs PAC ask Pale Wage Rates Services(s) without indexed binder at $5.00 per year. 
PATI VA ea ee scent carne nach hooeatcanttirkd Sted es ORES agerrer Ia: abetee sent 

ADDRESS -sremcemrrarren racine itr GT Netvcnttrshiereere seme ae PRO Verwsnetetaete 


83457—9 


s C- d C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
iihey ete unie ta wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1i to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings | 
(in cents) | 
as Now. 1 Oct Nove 154) Novels i Octesenl Novae | 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
41.9 40.6 40.4 147.4 143.7 138.6 
40.8 41.4 41.0] 134.0] 136.2 127.9 | 
42.5 42.2 42.3 138.3 136.7 129.9 
Qucbeoiten. ee tins ween een calcein ence Aloe 42.9 43.0 43.2 139.4 139.2 131.3 
Ontaniomenrseik ine cater k iste ore ener Me CIE 41.2 41.1 41.3 162.9 160.7 152.6 
IM AnibO Dav earersicteccietsed sieves) ior aie Tamera ee EE eee 41.1 40.9 40.9 146.3 144.7 138.4 
Saskatchewsnrpeayticea tea mice eiteae eet 40.1 40.0 40.9 157.3 157.7 153.0 
Alberta@)it. crate tarsoc cs cnet ecion acerca 41.1 40.0 41.1 158.0 157.6 151.8 
British @olumbpras imran eetece ete nace ete 38.7 38.9 38.5 184.1 181.9 175.8 
(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 
Norn: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and H ourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 























| 

Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 

, eee Average Average | 

Period : Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 

Worked Farni : . 
Pers Weelk arnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings | 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113-7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................... 41.5 129.2 53 .62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 

October LOSS meracaneocc cca 41.5 144.8 60.09 144.1 116.9 123.3 
November si 01955-5 05.05). soe 41.7 145.4 60.63 145.4 116.9 124.4 
December 1, 1955........... 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January 1; 1956 Siar is mates 41.4* 147.5 61.07% 146.4 116.8 125.3 
February 1, 1956 aieeree 41-2 147-3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March 1, 1956... 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April i; 1956 ; 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May 1, 1956... 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June i 1956 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July 1, 1956.. 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
August 1, 1956 : 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
pee ty, 1956 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
et. (1) 1, 1956 41.5 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 

















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were com ividi i i 
: : : K ug re computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39.0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 




































Industry = 
Noy.1|Oct. 1] Nov.1} Nov.1|Oct. 1] Nov.1| Nov.1|Oct. 1) Nov.1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
no no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
DMSrnin Nye acinrata ete yels ate eos CR VaaN EC SIT aa Stele paver ok ELST 6 42.8) 43.6) 44.5) 176.5) 176.2] 163.4] 75.54] 76.82| 72.71 
Motal'mining-7.,.Rostiir tds: Smacks osc cad ee 43.1] 43.7) 45.0} 184.0] 183.5] 168.2) 79.30) 80.19] 75.69 
OL is dea Sasa it a ae oa aR is we aera es Prone 43.1) 42.8) 46.7) 156.1] 156.2) 139.9] 67.28] 66.85] 65.33 
Other metal eet. 4:2 wn oo Sa oes eee 43.1] 44.1] 44.2) 195.1] 194.1] 182.9] 84.09] 85.60] 80.84 
Wels sesh asaraesas ce Yates GTN See ae oie BER Nea TRA 41.6] 43.1] 48.2) 167.5] 168.6] 158.0] 69.68] 72.67] 68.26 
Coal renits ceare etc ata tayo te ne eae Geaae 40.5] 41.8) 42.1) 149.9] 149.4) 150.4] 60.71] 62.45] 63.32 
Oiland natural gastos ot hie ose menace cece 43.8] 45.6] 45.8) 197.9] 202.1] 175.0] 86.68) 92.16} 80.15 
Non=metal sores baincc sees Moe ae ee 43.4) 43.8] 44.5) 161.2] 159.6] 152.9] 69.96] 69.90) 68.04 
Manufacturing. cie.sc:sc term. ace enone eee 41.6] 41.5) 41.7) 154.7} 153.3] 145.4] 64.36] 63.62) 60.63 
Hood and! beverares.;..9-memsten esse eerie. needed 41.3] 40.9] 41.2) 130.7] 126.5] 124.7] 53.98] 51.74) 51.38 
Meat producta.f 3 saad: tetts, tomes oe a eka Reson cad deed 41.0] 39.6) 41.1} 162.6] 156.2) 155.0) 66.67] 61.86] 63.71 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables........... 38.6] 41.2) 38.5] 102.5] 99.3] 98.1] 39.57] 40.91) 37.77 
@rain)milliproducts gene: aes ssa eek shee e oe eee 43.3] 43.8) 42.3) 143.1] 143.4] 141.6] 61.96] 62.81) 59.90 
Bread and other bakery products 42.8} 43.0] 48.8] 121.7] 121.0] 113.6) 52.09] 52.03] 49.76 
Distilled and malt lrquorsee. oes ees tease ee 41.2) 40.6] 40.1] 167.4] 168.4] 162.3} 68.97] 68.37] 65.08 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............0.0.00eeeeee 40.1) 40.3} 40.5} 148.7] 147.8] 142.9] 59.63] 59.56) 57.87 
Rubber productads.s.. 4 85.0as. sad eee ee tobe eee 42.4) 41.6] 42.6] 161.6] 159.1] 150.8] 68.52] 66.19] 64.24 
Leather productetec. «3:25. Rae cas not een ne ate 40.3] 40.6} 40.3] 106.8] 105.7} 103.3] 43.04] 42.91] 41.63 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-. 49.5} 40.1) 39.1] 103.4) 102.0} 99.5] 40.84] 40.90) 38.90 
Textile products (except clothing)......................| 42.9] 42.5} 43.3] 117.8] 116.9] 112.0] 50.54] 49.68] 48.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 41.3} 40.3) 41.8) 120.1] 118.9] 112.2] 49.60) 47.92] 46.90 
Woollen igoodsanerrs sce Mace tie ones toads co en anes 43.6] 43.9] 43.8] 109.4] 108.6] 105.9] 47.70] 47.68] 46.38 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................00.0000- 45.3) 44.4) 45.3) 125.2] 125.3) 117.6] 56.72] 55.63) 53.27 
Clothing Gextilefand fur) Meedenss dene ete. be oe eee 39.6] 39.9] 39.5) 103.3] 103.4] 97.5) 40.91] 41.26] 38.51 
Men’s clothing........... ..| 39.2) 39.6] 38.9) 102.9} 103.1] 97.3] 40.34] 40.83] 37.85 
Women’s clothing... ..| 87.4) 38.5} 36.4] 110.5] 110.9} 101.1] 41.33} 42.70] 36.80 
Knit goodscteeee es aa aaa Ree eens e BR a 41.7| 41.3] 42.1) 99.4] 99.1] 96.7] 41.45] 40.93] 40.71 
*Wood products.......... Batelaraie Me Mea oeee tlhe eats 42.3] 42.5) 42.7) 136.1] 186.4] 180.9] 57.57] 57.97| 55.89 
DAWweana planing mi llsrememe acess erate reece tet: 41.1] 41.4) 41.6) 145.1] 144.9) 139.3] 59.64] 59.99] 57.95 
Hurniture ese eet ss cobb iwi saateee Decne bac ade 44.7) 44.8] 45.0) 124.8] 125.2) 119.1) 55.79] 56.09] 53.60 
@therswoodproductstesesnssscscease nce tease. 43.2) 43.1] 48.6) 116.9] 117.8} 113.3] 50.50] 50.77] 49.40 
Paper products. ne. sneeeecitce ess ote cieie eee 42.3] 42.6} 43.0) 181.0) 181.2) 169.1] 76.56) 77.19] 72.71 
Fulprand paper millsehorescs cosets ee eee oe nae 42.3] 42.6] 42.9] 194.7) 194.4) 181.8] 82.36] 82.81] 77.99 
Other paper productss.iscs-ac0nscsaar ta nbeeens oneness 42.3] 42.6] 48.2] 140.1) 140.6] 132.7] 59.26] 59.90] 57.33 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40.7} 40.7) 40.5) 181.6] 181.7] 174.9] 73.91] 73.95) 70.83 
*Iron‘and'steel products -h.5-.00 2s sec nae enn 42.6] 42.5] 42.3] 177.2] 176.8] 166.3] 75.49] 75.14] 70.34 
Agricultural implementss.. 0.006. .c.cccseescaecssuen 40.9] 39.5] 39.7] 166.9] 162.5] 168.2) 68.26] 64.19] 66.78 
Fabricated and structural steel.....................- 42.4) 43.1) 40.7) 175.2] 175.8) 167.2) 74.28) 75.77] 68.05 
Hardware and tools................ 42.2) 42.2] 43.0] 157.8] 159.3] 149.1] 66.59] 67.22] 64.11 
Heating and cooking appliances... . 43.8] 43.8] 44.0] 149.2] 150.2] 143.7] 65.35] 65.79] 63.23 
Tron! Castings: scescsechcccsies oclene 42.5} 42.9) 44.5) 169.9] 170.9] 164.5] 72.21] 73.32] 73.20 
Machinery manufacturing. co. ccncse css cnoeaericensee: 44.1] 44.1) 42.9) 167.2} 166.5) 159.7) 73.74] 73.43) 68.51 
Primary, iron and steelaans-senenen eee eeeoee cen 41.9} 41.3] 41.3] 207.1) 206.1) 186.5) 86.77] 85.12) 77.02 
Sheet metal’ products). Tree caoeee cc cecdeeoemencuens 41.7} 42.2} 41.9] 168.6] 169.0} 158.1] 70.31] 71.32) 66.24 
*Transportation equipment............cc.cssseeeeeeees 40.5] 40.2) 39.8] 178.5] 176.8] 166.8) 72.29] 71.07] 66.39 
Aircraft and parts....... Bae ain atttaie dal fatale cs Ae saa 42.6] 42.1] 4980] 181.9] 181.3] 173.8] 77.49] 76.33] 73.00 
Motor'vehicles sa. daccc oe orci cticee ine se Sen lansens 37.8] 37.8] 37.6} 193.0] 192.7] 180.1] 72.95) 72.84] 67.72 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................| 40.7] 38.8] 40.9] 180.0) 177.5] 161.2) 73.26) 68.87) 65.93 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.7} 40.0] 37.9] 170.9] 172.0] 160.7} 67.85] 68.80} 60.91 
Shipbuilding and repairing......................0005 42.6] 42.0) 41.4] 170.9] 167.1) 161.2] 72.80] 70.18] 66.74 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............ceeeceeeeeaee 41.3] 41.3] 41.8] 175.6] 176.0] 168.4} 72.52) 72.69} 70.39 
Aluminimproducts-. cease cceenene saeco: 41.6] 41.1) 42.4) 149.4] 148.9) 146.6] 62.15] 61.20) 62.16 
Brass’and! Copper Products .,.. ccc. cececieue seen eecues 41.6} 42.5] 43.1] 161.8] 163.5] 157.2] 67.31] 69.49} 67.75 
Smoeltingiand refining soe. eer aoe aeons 41.1] 40.9} 41.1) 192.1] 192.6] 183.0} 78.95) 78.77) 75.21 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 41.7} 41.4] 42.2) 161.9] 160.6} 150.2) 67.51] 66.49) 63.38 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 42.0] 41.6] 41.5} 180.2] 177.9} 167.0} 75.68} 74.01) 69.31 
Radios and radio parts csitesen<ncecveaceme sam aace 40.5} 40.7} 41.4] 137.6} 186.8] 132.4] 55.73) 55.68) 54.81 
Batteriesincscccsecsucencorsstior sl: we.eee-| 41.6] 42.2) 48.8] 158.1] 157.8) 154.0] 65.77) 66.59) 67.45 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances. 40.9 3 i 8 
Miscellaneous electrical products....... wh 4221 
Wireand .cablegc¢ sh. og Sesas cams nenwacwacmoaqumaes 42.5 
*Non-metallic mineral products...................005- 44.0 : 
Clay products............ Beeee tasiseweniveiodece Raster 43.8 ¢ 
Glass and glass products......ccscscssccccscserecees 42.6 : 
Products of petroleum and coal...................2005- 39.6 3 
Chemical products! ci. cisciie ne ricisns lorie nerivae sersyesare= 41,2 5 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41,4 : 
tee ond eae Rauch nu ee ie : 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries................ : A 
*Durable goods............. ie SEAT ode arene 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 167.2] 166.2) 157.0] 69.89] 69.47! 65.63 
Non-durable goods........... Me oa cleraicrelein aie lalercrashen Senet e nye 41.3} 41.3] 41.5} 140.9] 139.6] 133.5) 58.19) 57.65) 55.40 
Construction........... Sjetemareine Bah Som ieae ores vemecnreten ie 43.3] 44.1] 41.4] 167.0] 166.4] 152.2] 72.31] 73.38] 63.01 
Buildings and structures siaiccc. ce cies sieie.sieieisrs aislais0 osisieie sis 43.1] 44.1] 40.9] 179.6] 179.9] 164.8] 77.41] 79.34] 67.40 
Highways, bridges and streets...............20.000005 43.7| 44.21 42.6] 137.1] 135.8] 125.6} 59.91) 60.02) 53.51 
Electric and motor transportation..................0008- 44.0} 44.5] 44.7] 154.8] 153.6] 145.9) 68.11) 68.35) 65.22 
Service.........- ane Tae cle rrmieia claire aiainveta cor cuivos Seaencl ss 40.2} 40.3} 40.4) 91.2 at a par ab aera 
Hotelsiand restaurantaleecsscti ss vasisies cnciets aainclsleleters 40.2} 40.4) 40.5) 91.1) 89. : : : . 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 40.51 40.91 41.2) 86.6! 85.81 82.8] 35.071 35.09] 34.11 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UG 7572 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
eS. a—<—mwor————— 











Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

Panuargy: Pel 105) oe. 6 te isisie ts icts'strarats 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226,877 
DANUATY? wy LODZ ens cteiole <talovele stare 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
January” ely V9GS My ko ccalette strewn ee 12,051 12,143 24,194 254,660 60,901 315,561 
Nangary™ | a; OSA | Maries se icercta- 8,298 9,121 17,419 354,965 84,306 439,271 
Sannary. el, LOGO. a .0n. ne -cemaned 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93,805 465,764 
Janaary: Wk 108. oe os seats mroteictaree « 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
Pebroary 1b; WGC sec cecsivivcierle cis 18,180 12,992 31,172 396,642 107,850 504,492 
March NS MLO5G2 5 siestry wate teisttersyereis:s 20,559 14,299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April Li PL ODO Pia sce cee steterctetters 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428,221 104,745 532,966 
May LOD Bare arriteelstore starve 35,698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June Bp LOGO UE ik aiecolsieeisters atossve 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68,697 229,339 
July Lisp LOGO Se catiaeeeselvicinins 40,016 22,292 62,308 116,849 72,618 189, 467 
August LOB Gs.5 5. eta tele aistcte eahatave 38,195 19,636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
September 15 19H6 02). serie. nieisisislal-.s 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October L771 958i. ie emiastews.sitete reves 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59,502 157,201 
November 1, 1956.7. ices scmeeres 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
December’ 1) 1956'@) Fetes cess. 27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January LP 1GS 7) seca io tate ciotes.s 19,784 13, 440 33, 224 348, 956 92,207 436, 153 


I 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 
30, 1956 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Tdeet Change from 
ndustry 
Male Female Total cision liNowoniben 
31, 1956 30, 1955 




















Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 491 97 588 | — 491); + 102 
MOPRCS UF Yep ete easy tialolars se Oo sss cialiver qadnislee cides Seed eee ss 8,570 8 8,578 | — 2,514 16 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,084 68 1,152 | — 156 | + 617 
Metal! Minis Wirceen. doce diee.« saenpotis instead cence aes ee. 616 18 634 = 90 cra 434 
TIGL eter te cig oielb ois areigyacoyai sil hcdainys. dcatecnrehe are Reale nape 384 23 407 | — 63) + 175 
Non=Metall Mining 2:6 week soces qoneenne sa cecmetacestr 27 3 30} — 21); + 4 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits......................... 18 4 22) + 3); + 19 
IPTOBPEObING fais sci cors Moe soe sao Reneaiews mane cee 39 20 69} + 15] — 15 
Manufacturing: 23 ccccdaeedet sae vce tet wena that os 4,531 2,798 7,329) — 1,564) + 914 
Foods and Beverages............... 247 153 400 - 410} + 37 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 140 342 482} + 456} + 145 
Rubber Products 40 27 67) + 2 - 3 
Leather Products 75 138 213 — 84) + 10 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................... 187 170 357 — 197 | + 147 
Clothing (textile and fur). .......00. 000. seceeeeeecaees 133 1,163 1,296 | — 398 | + 126 
Wood Products 492 84 576 - 84) + 207 
Paper Products 179 62 241 = 35} + 78 
Printing, Publishing and silted [ndustries?...ca-ee.. o00 172 94 266] — 32) — 26 
Tron and Steel Products. . ; Sy ee 904 137 1,041 - 222) + 291 
Transportation Equipment.. Sakae 1,044 68 1,112 _ 156 — 83 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 137 52 189} — 81} — 49 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................. i 373 132 505 | — 57 | — 37 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...................02005 82 24 106} — 66} + 6 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...................0.-. 44 9 53] — 4} + 16 
EhhemicaleBroductsron deste ce ces atetlet saree alse rie qekhOhels a= 168 71 239 | — 76) + 43 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 114 72 186 — a7 + 6 
COrmstrurctlon yr ceca oe ees oiee ns lois de ac wilt stellate Savelav ares 2,399 119 2,518 | — 2,013} + 582 
General Comtractorasy MVE Re «occas hobene ss os.ns Bee : 1,651 57 1,708 — 1,552 + 368 
Special) DradeiContractors.. .....cdedececscncscene: 748 62 810 | — 461 | + 214 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.......... 991 390 1,381 | — 912 | + 445 
MLPA SPO" GAMO steric amines islets: .</s 2 cle aveleter ie: so taysraraher nem =.= 825 139 964 — 731 + 286 
SEOLARO a Cheese cc aoe 0 i oicie cole obdejalene/ewiatis dele e ss 48 20 68) — 15} + 34 
Gomi cationesmeeees cates Saw Se eet e cosine ss 2 118 231 349 | — 166} + 125 
Public Utility Operation....................... ee 205 36 241) — 38} + 105 
FETC eee era aaa a ST Ea cg AD Sea) wi eielal ps eveiesS la Sale 2,439 3,073 5,512 | — W1) + 298 
Wy Feels ets. Mae aia aciiinaneane deine hey ais 755 485 1,240 — 474 + 69 
RCRA eee cree aca fracit cea cicn aeee'ece oy 1,684 2,588 4,272 —- 297 + 229 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.................... 649 808 1,457} + 1) + 108 
Service wecencocnt ane anes oes wabeeldedesa Sawameeee 6,755 9,280 16,035 | + 3,284] — 789 
Community or Public Service...........0...-+s+.s.0: 454 1,362 1,816 - 217 | + 431 
Government Servic@iveecessncanes cecres ccc. aa ; 5,072 1,683 6,755 | + 5,057) — 1,876 
Reorantioni PELviCencmencenee te cei Set iievee ws etesin seen 146 114 260 — 140 | + 109 
Business Serviceanieoate yc cetie deicieerstse wide 561 319 880 — 107 | + 50 
Personal isenviGoscsnoimie ns teu sitavae awe s SP dae §22 5, 802 6,324} — 1,859] + 497 
GRAN DITOVAL Gea cascecenecciee css eescesese 28,114 16,677 44,791 — 5,221 + 2,398 





ee eS SSS EE 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956, (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for Employment 
; tional Gr 
ae agen” Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers..... 2,439 858 3,297 3,449 1,246 4,695 
Glerical workerss.y eens ai 5,939 4,635 10,574 10,278 22,067 32,345 
Sales workers.... : , ee 1,234 1,940 3,174 3,599 8,744 12,343 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 710 6,476 7,186 20, 634 13,857 34,491 
Seamen......... ri at fag OPE ra! Fev oy ah aha Ae SON oetaratereraeerere 36 1,017 6 1,023 
Agriculture and fishing........... < 498 10 508 2,306 423 2,729 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 14, 433 1,593 16,026 70,965 13,753 84,718 

Food and kindred Paces eng: 
tobacco). . : 59 11 70 849 317 1,166 
Textiles, clothing, GiCL tees. aN: 3 171 1,186 1,357 2,068 8,235 10,303 
Lumber and wood products......... 8,303 2 8,305 6,787 151 6,938 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing). E 81 10 91 484 333 817 
Leather and leather products ant 26 71 97 825 918 1,743 
Stone, clay and oe products eee 12 4 16 251 39 290 
Metalworking... ee Aa’ 1,081 33 1,114 7,088 758 7,846 
Electrical. . 7 es 364 25 389 737 815 1,552 
Transportation equipment. . yee OU tae doer. 35 481 32 513 
Mining =sadenceer en Rey Ge oe BOON eae 560 1370) Seceeeceenee 737 
Construction..... wee LL STM acee peer 1,187 22,111 5 22,116 
Transportation (except ‘seamen). stanee 773 30 803 12,636 88 12,724 
Communications and public ee 80 1 81 353 2 355 
Trade and service. a 152 155 307 2,167 1,166 3,333 
Other skilled and semiskilled...__. 1,366 53 1,419 9,673 660 10,333 
Foremen. . RAE Mc Aicise 47 9 56 1,711 224 1,935 
Apprentices. . See Tee 136 3 139 2,007 10 2,017 
Unskilled workers. .... eee: 2,345 930 3,275 59,078 14,613 73,691 
Food and tobacco..... ae 153 424 577 2,679 3,822 6,501 
Lumber and lumber products cane 230 20 250 6,644 326 6,970 
Metalworking...... : cree MG 5 82 3,336 400 3,736 
Construction=:.c.ey ieee eons Ae D2): eee eae 752 29,156 4 29,160 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,133 481 1,614 17, 263 10,061 27,324 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 27, 634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 














(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT NOVEMBER 239, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications 





























Office @) Fuaoue Frowons (1) Hees Fovais 
ont ear ont. ear 
Nov. 29, } Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 29,| Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Newfroutidland soccer nese adssnei dives rans 441 626 302 8,373 4,050 6,505 
Wormer Brooks sages. See nde tee eas 7 11 8 1,727 990 1,378 
Grand! Wallacits§ MRS toon as ee co cee tei sc 63 78 1 1,161 420 597 
SER Toh eee cs eh ie Bo Sole SA oy clelases 371 537 293 5,485 2,640 4,530 
Prince Edward Island............................. 143 166 162 1,628 836 1,539 
Charlottetown aj cos.s- os cg. dele ane athe wades 107 112 125 1,127 594 932 
SUM ENS Osa crag sete elses ste cals acareccts EVMOR sleceiatess 36 54 37 501 242 607 
Nova Scotlaten.: vsscis sates cece eerie cae Altace 1,333 1,386 1,078 11,221 8,022 12,611 
(A miberstae se Sata eee Ce eh ache BP ei cle 30 19 32 508 306 507 
IS Tid GO WAWCL o5:cdadeytalesad web o's 2)s asyae ee acids s 20 31 17 470 285 499 
etal lifer Se eee Aen A. Seen PS orate 823 767 727 3,073 2,543 3,630 
ITV OENESS ety ies Aes eee oi aiele siok erssigteih acs 254 185 343 
BCentville vn desc dO ond is cioelcieb Mths acne he i a 
Liverpool. . 
New Glasgow 1,326 962 1,609 
Springhill 587 192 466 
Sydney... te 2,069 1,787 2,513 
TrarOsseetcncee. cee oO rao ot age calen 801 497 890 
VAL IMOUL Eee ee tae cetaicl nici Ros loro tne eats cic 976 592 1,090 
New BrUnSWiCh. - =: 8i8s. 00). fees dleedascsees 11,220 7,494 11,388 
Batnurstee cesta ed seie eee nd cee ie etl eere ele ae 1,217 477 967 
eee: Se PO ee te econ a sees oe ee a 
mundston.... 
Fredericton....... 670 500 692 
TMOG? eet) ola sis at 280 232 373 
Moneta Seer sorta tre a rele ha Mn ale oi Nye cad 3,153 1,948 2,882 
ING CASIO. cesar dteitninle ofa lpGeR cnnitcs 1,107 618 860 
Spine SOM fen eee ite ss PR aie babe ea 2,245 2,144 2,690 
Sta Stephens sr cscs actly caly aniline. walks 707 502 837 
Sussex. . 256 205 309 
Woodstock. . 348 195 478 
Quchecirtts s-e ee Mee el kB es ee. se sae 14,818 o18 ae nee 
Asbestoste te nasa -eiteans- +s ase 
Beadharmow 45 Whe. Pe. 22 41 34 375 261 396 
Buckingham.... 46 26 12 575 427 459 
(GA USe PACs sa atet Sse cr =terlalae pre taie satis nie Weete sist «ce! 302 436 360 472 445 754 
GRAD le Pista eee RL wares SER won ss 60 19 69 324 149 279 
Chicoutimi... 494 669 147 713 560 851 
DOl peated. esta beet. «cd Se 154 330 194 242 187 303 
Drummondville 73 45 48 1,102 906 1,175 
Bera ie rite a cess Fat ea sled ies wine so el Seiiele's 90 92 68 518 366 719 
1,409 1,490 630 205 198 214 
37 25 1 353 117 292 
58 55 23 964 729 1,259 
68 69 64 1,890 1,120 1,732 
155 195 237 1, 482 1,096 1,593 
135 215 64 840 640 952 
49 56 24 ie on au 
dll Nexo tecareserees iolerersyarea tale 46 
88 132 4 7 , 

i PRL oats Ta Re siete ot HN SSS a ea oie G's ao ake 64 125 37 424 278 273 
Mie ee 6 16 12 43 351 307 
(Manivalent t= vor trace cinch cs ssi bitetoreens.s 24 10 53 196 107 175 
Matane Mie nc 0. . Aoeietes = aah Peletrrs Warccseke ciate coc 627 483 100 357 155 464 
(M6 GiGi nigel OIA He axel oly xed eYoathora 10 23 13 418 251 535 
Mont-liaurierees.trsesic.c. teat. see ae 32 17 8 283 234 257 
Montmagny.. 27 27 27 711 385 593 
Montréal. . 4,565 6,211 4,400 22,768 17,331 28,081 
New Richmond.. 10 16 16 397 163 475 
Port Au@Ted.s, «saiteitios soc6 4 5 38 438 263 PH al 310 
QUIS DOOM So cats eee cee mt Pan leaned Ot gare es 636 917 665 7,650 5,488 7,808 
RUIMOUSIM ee ae etre Oe PURE rec vb Melle oon 263 301 1,459 915 565 875 
Riviére du Loup... SR ooh Masts ars DORR esas 59 72 32 1,214 647 1,058 
ee MORGANE Roe «oy Meee 143 it ae a ao an 

Me ccteyan 432 
ate Al oe Cr et aes 44 11 82 350 230 375 
Sie. ‘Anne ele Bellewicw att cena Mt mee & 99 128 41 398 256 525 
Ste. Thérése. . nd 40 116 39 928 509 813 
St. Georges Est. Seabed o.iae eettee shame Meh uee c 264 434 212 838 779 784 
St. Elyacinthe. .digetod. 0-9 misc asals aietots) = 38 46 88 1,319 925 1,097 
BGs TOAT ee ae occ Cae oss th aoe tide Moye 4m ols 71 93 88 966 734 955 
MUSs GRORIO Ge ee crews iss ork Saleen a) scsi avactege ws 24 58 32 926 641 900 
Wille a Alma)... 7 -SS0o88-. UCR. cap ee: 272 228 77 718 534 933 
ee ie oe ed A De 
ye ’ ( 
BShawiniksn Walle. 5 EE chara cians bisa: Sea Rica s.< 225 144 299 2,458 1,763 2,260 
BOnGLE Rie aw athe ce Pees wa acl b ANS 96 re be i; i ie ie 
ines «de ae 64 72: (9 
etic Po CRs co TD ata. c:5 at PROT 374 455 769 2,219 1,557 2,460 








TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956 


(Sourcs: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Previous | Previous 


Year 
ec. 1, 
1955 






























Office 
Month 
Nov. 
1956 
Quebec—Con. 
Walid Onnes jaiscreta ttre cei ect erterrisiiee ean ae wars 597 
Valleyfield........ 118 
Victoriaville 40 
CUCU y (ORRee a APR nS bby i: CORRE on MERE 5 5 See 16,121 
AI PION Ae wc see aaestek 69 
Barrie: #iemiacac ce ieihe sacle: 60 
Belleville, picgactiecewcanacr 20 
iBracebimdeens. nates ook 84 
Braimptonie..ns aioe cuene ten 55 
Brantiondies x. vx samoswoneant tie 93 
Brockyvillers ocectsehcn tema eane 41 
Garleton)Placesc-ageee ana eee Ul. 
Chathaminescens-teetemeeuc tterceeen« 119 
Cobourgass. ac aconseae cease eee oe See Mei 
Collingwood: :<tcatee aos cocoon nee nee see 14 
Cornwallbe crete aiiccassedecukewescneteone 174 
Org Eerie s. J doce Ge ieai wistiacttes brncic ate 12 
RortiuRrances:. candi sons aot ee enecnine 55 
Hort i Walliams, <a.aiehine toe een cae: 700 
Galttiendden acdeccnmericonsenshiak 111 
Gansnoquesc. sn otee se 
Goderichhen nce ic 36 
nelph eS rca ce etetaae 122 
ETamiltoneeceeoesene 1,102 
Hawkesbury 24 
Ingersoll. . 40 
KR ADUSKABIN G yas ct Mee cece ocr. NR tee 306 
CN OLA Setsteis syetayai putea syeheisineitinmaieaeeineeee ieee 136 
Kingston.ttes {nae nore: come te nes 110 
Kirlclanclalc a. aoe sic ie eee eee 244 
Kitchenensn...t-ngiecon ose cn ee 150 
Thesimiin stone sssncmgntcstn seek aames ioe 19 
TINS Vite cic cee ee eee eee ee 37 
isto Welas. FA. ono k eso She ccc PES. 47 
Tsond ones Sock Wace 5c: AOR ocho ee a ee 770 
Midian das os eee on, sees ee aire 20 
INSTANCE Maas canine acct Ee cone eee ae 12 
Newmarket: asset @niy hoo. an ee 124 
New: Ponontios yrs tenn Lanier aint 235 
Ningardsiialls.: SVeNe.2 0 Sk We onion emi 119 
Orth Bay Auasnetcuae co Mee ca eee mes 73 
Oalcvilleyes.,.. 2 ese one ee, ee 339 
Ora ae oe oh SER i as Fer Cat oe 23 
Oshawarterncs: Moore ates te ee 348 
OLR WANES Ist pee chen, Han meet Rr ean eae 1,248 
Owen S Outi ditare emene, cs romeo nn Sannin Se 62 
leone lene rane donc Ae BME De Rep SAbreccaceaad | oP Pllesuse sata 
PROM DTGICG: Se sa ee eral he CRS eRe 245 
Ar U EAS Rps os an) fleets cic ae Stel ane a 27 
Reterbonough ren erene. en Wl se ae eae ee 177 
PiCtoneeete esate: 11 
Port Arthur 777 
Port Colborne 19 
Prescott 18 
Renfrew 21 
BtaCatharinesy te0s.0cc. see koh wee, ae 134 
Sur UNOS: eer ater as eee ee 137 
DAITIAL Mie 2 J. oP Men EGC 117 
Rault/Stes Marie saree, a cee een Bi 520 
Sa Coe Weert) eine et tn er ek oc 56 
PLOWS OOK GU: pemrocaa. scene on. Seient alo 64 
Smiths Falls....... i 
Stratiord.......... F 52 


Sturgeon Falls... 





Budburgee, 202 cee ost 
RIM MAING ce oat 741 
SDOLONtOME ns see... 4,639 
PRrentonnit. aca, ameter. < "72 
Walkentont jasc osha. ccc 61 
Wallacebitrg......:........ 
Welland tecatsericnie. acc 107 
NV. CSCOIIT «acd eee = 173 
Windsowgec....ketec tec. 244 
WiOOda SO iiresa 5s ny Re (ht meen 26 
Manitoba............ 3, 031 
BEAN dOnhids tienes son dae: 295 
Dauphin 25 
Flin Flon...... 77 
Portage la Prairie 37 
The Pas..... 9 
WINN DER Mathie clcc ch. A ese tralete ea Gite Ae ee: 2,588 


240 


285 
42 
43 


12,398 
69 


9 
3,108 


Live Applications 

(4) Previous | Previous 

Month Year 

Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 

1956 1956 1955 
772 650 851 
762 629 830 
1,034 834 948 
77,348 62,322 79,503 
177 96 165 
635 469 890 
787 498 984 
497 286 547 
332 241 393 
1,961 2,015 1,455 
215 137 246 
133 81 155 
1, 484 1,085 1,560 
497 506 427 
424 303 540 
1,395 1,126 1,327 
385 252 564 
214 89 321 
724 589 961 
487 435 603 
213 140 176 
281 217 332 
800 632 910 
6,125 5,159 5,052 
446 261 513 
297 297 274 
201 147 533 
338 159 504 
936 625 963 
399 319 573 
934 562 1,125 
475 615 590 
340 233 535 
163 76 205 
2,856 2,316 3,097 
426 232 417 
315 158 328 
435 8087) eee. as 
1,542 1,274 1,525 
1,195 617 1,430 
633 358 807 
316 215 242 
475 290 594 
1,857 2,062 2,289 
3,084 2,106 2,912 
1,007 584 1,010 
125 58 202 
916 581 952 
236 119 283 
1,500 1,154 1,624 
310 205 324 
959 717 1,593 
319 240 343 
356 154 343 
308 179 348 
1,795 1,352 2,309 
882 356 500 
1,376 889 1,141 
716 543 836 
467 328 463 
80 56 131 
232 142 304 
360 277 374 
583 261 694 
1,062 831 1,646 
874 576 993 
17,724 13,392 18, 457 
51 378 725 
216 127 335 
432 283 303 
738 461 937 
931 804 962 
6,468 9,391 4,040 
430 303 267 
13,019 7,857 14,733 
941 496 1,155 
472 189 673 
156 158 194 
512 271 693 
100 102 102 
10, 838 6,641 11,916 














TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies(?) 





















Office () Previous | Previous 

Month Year 
Nov. 29, } Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 

1956 1956 1955 
Saskatchewall.. ..jcyogewacls ses «020d. HSE Me 1, 428 1,653 718 
INBEBVADE «cece ccievc carer ae cc/tol etn | 58 105 32 
MOORES BW, isieisicfai erase siorw state craton iets oye TT eel aso 240 306 128 
North Battlefor dinner nea heer eee tens 70 102 39 
Prince Al bertiers se sie/is's stor lsissrala siete s siete sae hoe 54 76 27 
Regina. seeks cee te is 677 369 208 
Saskatoon... a 145 267 136 
Swift Current ane 65 145 61 
Weyburn sb ticenthesonetitetes sub a Metotoen cer 32 118 26 
POLLO nc Arcee AAD. e's ch nhc oslo e meter mean 87 165 61 
ATI CE GA aciotere starts serhicien set oheteie a loicke «eee. ciateleceisc 3,547 3,960 2,834 
Blairmore sae. cocci Me ns ak Areata ceed 63 84 44 
Gal paryt vocaatt tt o.cek.s keen teten schon Meter Nerims caiesd 861 976 1,369 
Drumbellersy eee ek teens vie che saeeaaesiooene 14 50 25 
Mdmonton. sae eee Emenee rhe 2,111 1,559 996 
Bldsone ne deme tree oe eee em INe nec aeoeels cis | 53 737 61 
BOG Drid £6 cae ok ce es cote nolo ncis canal 154 292 197 
Medicine EHatiinses.. (Sven hte see aoe cee oad 174 137 80 
IR GG DOOR iy asus acrieipasieidciomaieiseintteoraseavaces 117 125 62 
British: Colum bias272.t caceiae saisels ates snip oseleleles 2,419 2,761 5,179 
AW RO RCS eM ae Sit it 8 pn agrarian since (ese ties 4 64 37 
@ORREORA Vitercaspauceciareyhintars ie tecaxeveke ‘ekossdeno Ga Ia evescaptsieas 19 21 22 
TAN DOOR weitere ny tdi eins atletotos eivierteile eric seas ae a 6 16 
Dawaon Creeks eye ssn seein cecaaceere serene 48 66 12 
MER CAT prey evare leva LON TeCi ets lator eos inl vicki sfelelovelehers e?aks sale 25 43 34 
ASplinLGOps same euro mantel is et narewaiecoe! 54 63 128 
Sel O Wale sete ented hs iesinetscosatenie mnadua hee baaierueieis 15 13 16 
KALI AU A Ae oP Mok CeO. oc Rateee he eae 167 99 165 
Missions City Angee dpe u kad. Wad. Sect in sme. « 20 11 20 
UN StI LRNAO wre etaravarseatcinyess ooo ach agua ee ens 35 68 47 
IN Gls Oiiesawye.s onctaxel hidelsikianaitisla ouslelete tert Mere he ee 12 34 14 
INOwary estminster sc cias cease ene oesape sees tns 196 236 129 
Penticton 11 17 16 
IPORGPAT DOLL a) ea Sere cehiacs ic roieaie Rivas epee tices aa 14 38 32 
IPrincei Georges aiems cnn cation aoc en ee too ae 122 177 91 
IPPINnGe Cuber Vee ciessi sc.c uote oF «fuera! (enn eee 61 93 36 
Princeton.... Baise shiapocyaia ee ee tee 2 iz 9 
aivail srs Stic: 5 6 30 
Vancouve: 1,187 1,361 3,993 
VEINOM met tensa der ic ons d cscuiuowa ate a 31 23 38 
VICCORIAR ace nt oe coats es 313 282 267 
SWNT CGN OT SO lpr Sa desis iis cists aabet: aiore cA meee cd rele oe 34 33 27 
WANACA Seer oth tee cet. tame esas sofas nics h ay 44,076 49,151 41,864 
Males dasen iy cree ee ee ee eat eee te weleloy es 27,634 31,997 26, 895 
MRO HA OS ya Gre Mol teva a ercfe le) ovals. ois iasa/e-a.aiale alae weeteerwvekesece 16, 442 17,154 14,969 








Live Applications 


(@) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 

Nov. 29, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 


190 111 94 
669 435 1,052 
517 220 
921 557 1,047 
1,900 1,059 2,992 
1,543 1,037 2,465 
326 172 517 
154 74 283 
878 364 1,350 
10,929 6,814 15,716 
180 98 290 
3,715 2,651 5,136 
174 104 212 
4,605 2,655 6,746 
5 155 263 
866 468 1,568 
636 385 874 
558 298 627 
37,325 225932 41,754 
1,162 747 1,586 
480 305 1,201 
259 150 344 
175 88 339 
429 375 1,557 
468 276 549 
999 289 494 
208 164 114 
645 477 1,198 
804 501 1,575 
608 236 509 
4,181 3,180 4,689 
849 244 538 
523 403 1,371 
1,258 764 1,230 
762 596 770 
149 73 151 
438 243 432 
19,126 11,235 19,001 
691 280 816 
2,870 2,186 2,933 
241 120 357 


246,035 | 173,720 268,330 
171,326 | 108,703 194, 478 
74,709 65,017 73, 852 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Region Region | Region 





1951—1956 
Year Total | Male | Female | Atlantic | Quebec 
Region Region 
LUO cette ictene «9:0. seat hy «ssie, 0 5h 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 
LOD Dei stera tthe th eth oases a. apis. cicto:8 ahs 980,507 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 
AOD SR ey Pee cd Ak eealc cae 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 | 76,913 | 259,874 
TOD arin este Regine ise v < oP cts aisia/e are] 861,588 | 545,452} 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 


LODO ini sne ee =.-lnh 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 
1955 (11 months)... ; 884,501 | 595,633 | 288,868 62,521 | 208,648 
1956 (11 months)... 981,369 | 705,310 | 276,059 64,149 | 238,675 





332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
317,951 | 163,626 131,755 
356,454 | 195,774 126,317 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
























Estimated Number 
Average | | Commencing Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province ns ee of peor at (Disability days Benefit 
eneficiaries nitial an : : 
Per Week* Renewal pu Beco) i 
(in thousands) Claims 
$ 

Newfoundland.................. 2.7 1,942 11,968 (455) 241,973 
Prince Edward Island... 0.6 430 2,742 (55) 44,044 
INO We SCOUaME eae oe oe Ae core 6.3 3,942 27,873 (1,943) 503,378 
New Brunswick vascc, matin otc betta 5.2 2,970 23,003 (1,917) 442,903 
Que beck sree at a ene nO eee cen 33.7 21,550 148,131 (25, 252) 2,796,748 
ORATOR etter eee tocaet cancun vet ae 37.1 23, 982 163,040 (20, 234) 3,251,957 
Manito bal Ree cn. cnn. teen 2 teeter 5.0 4,083 21, 837 (2,190) 412,797 
Saskatchewanterns:cccee sia Geos eee 253 Dyas 10,219 (992) 188, 405 
NID OT bane eet tera ene outcts oot olen cee 3.4 2,870 15,217 (1,766) 293,241 
British Golumbias.coy eens eee ee ee 12.3 10,590 54,325 (4,132) 1,100,025 
Total, Canada, November, 1956.......... 108.6 74, 130 478, 265 (58,936) 9,275,471 

Total, Canada, October, 1956............, 95.5 50, 123 420, 207 (61, 286) 8,066, 104 

Total, Canada, November, 1955.......... 118.0 65, 061 514, 456 (63,590)t 8,661, 628 








* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


} Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of 
¢ Weeks paid, unemployment after, and not including, 


October 1. 


Days paid, unemployment to October 1 inclusive numbered 14,982. 


“‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, NOVEMBER, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Duration on the Register(wee 
Province z = eee 
a Sex 
and Sex Total | 1 2 3-4 68 | 012 | 1916 | iz-20 | Over | Tote 
CANADA........ 715,378*| 82,339 | 26,108 | 28,087 | 28,459 | 15,257 | 9,756] 6,805 | 18,567] 219,786 
IMA apes 155,850 | 67,042 | 20,869 | 20,814) 18,513] 8,856] 5,549| 3/523 10/684| 162/259 
FEMALE...... 59,528 | 15,207 | 5,239 | 7,273 | 9,946] 6.401] 4,207] 3/982] 7/883 57,534 
Newfoundland....! 8,159} 3,326} 1,473 972] 1,068 452 259 188 421 5, 264 
Male......... 7,681 | 3.213] 1°430 920 996 399 211 165 347 4, 859 
Female... | 478 113 43 52 72 53 48 23 74 405 
te over 
cand 1,329 521 208 216 167 63 40 29 85 1, 005 
REVS osene ane 1,064 471 180 179 115 34 19 17 49 798 
Female... |... 265 50 28 37 52 29 21 12 36 207 
Nova Scotia 12,079 | 3,722} 1,408] 1,691] 1,833] 1,068 571 425] 1,361 11,547 
Alay neue ae 10,223 | 3,367 | 1,292} 17476] 17503 788 430 321 | 1,046 9, 876 
Female.) 1) 1,856 355 116 215 330 280 141 104 315 1,671 
New Brunswick...| 11,342 4,423 1,145 1,466 1,710 788 £08 354 948 9,603 
Male............] 8,909} 3,757 962] 11138] 1/935 577 340 240 660 7,728 
Female...... |_| 2,433 666 183 328 475 211 168 114 288 1,875 
Quebec 64,589 | 24,077 | 7,765] 7,877] 9,424] 4,791 | 2,881] 2,070| 5,704 64,152 
M ale. 45,081 | 19,444] 6,124] 5,745] 6,118] 92’631| 1/402 889 | 2,728 44) 653 
emale.... | 19,508 | 4,633 | 1,641] 2,132] 3,306 | 2160] 17479] 1,181| 2'976 19,499 
mtarion. oo) Oy 127 | 24,131) 6,859 | 7,274] 71732 | 5.197 | 3'905| 2'547| 6’ ase 64,155 
Male. 43,538 | 18,725 | 5,037) 4,822] 4/541} 2'g00| 2°337 1 1'340 3,846 43,546 
reales. 20,589 | 5,406 | 1,822 | 2,452] 3,191 | 2°937) 1'568|  1'907 2/706 20, 609 
anitoba....._... 10,964} 4,493} 1/435] 1679] 17441 655 346 278 937 11, 225 
Male. Fak, 7,611 | 3,559 | 1,092 | 1990 639 303 147 126 525 8,067 
qvemale. oot. 3/353 934 343 459 502 352 199 152 412 3,158 
Saskatchewan..... 5,791 | 2,290] 1,077 903 517 295 175 133 401 8,602 
Male. 4,511 | 2,051 942 710 320 138 88 59 213 7,063 
emale.....| ||| 1,280 239 135 193 197 157 97 74 188 1,539 
Alberta........... 9,156} 3,940] 1,363} 1,568 902 433 260 171 519 12;870 
Male nc eee 7,074 | 3,413 | 1,142 | 17957 504 189 141 94 334 10, 432 
Female... : 2) 082 527 221 311 398 244 119 77 185 2) 438 
British Columbia.| 27,842 11,416 3, 375 4,441 3,965 1,585 811 610 1,639 31,363 
Male. ssvsesse-+-| 20,158 | 9,042 | 2,668] 3'347 | 9’ 543 907 444 272 "936 25; 230 
emale.... | 7,684 | 2.473 707 | 1,094] 1/493 678 367 338 703 6,133 
| 








* Includes 843 claimants for seasonal benefit. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


NOVEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices 
Province 


Total* Initial | Renewal 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at End of Month 





4,624 1,479 
706 253 

5, 269 2,328 
5,077 2,167 
28,329 14,076 
29, 880 15, 480 
5, 968 2,363 
3,784 1,039 
5, 503 2,074 
15,003 5,954 





Total, Canada, November, 1956..} 151,356 | 104,143 47,213 


Total, Canada, October, 1956..... 87,929 56, 687 31,242 
Total, Canada, November, 1955..} 159,757 | 101,075 58, 682 








: Not 
Total Entitled : 
Disposed to Hatitled Pending 

off Benefit Benen 
4,418 2,726 1,692 2,720 
712 559 153 371 
6,504 5,116 1,388 2,172 
5, 203 3,848 1,355 3,115 
33,997 26,601 7,396 15,158 
37,182 28,453 8,729 14,548 
6,813 5,090 1,723 2,156 
3,365 2,338 1,027 1,897 
5,524 4,052 1,472 2,975 
17,798 13,101 4,697 6,951 
121,516 91,884 29, 632 52,063 
83,908 65,593 21,315 22,223 
133,702 92,644 41,058 50, 1387 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,782. 


t In addition, 16,276 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,321 were special requests not granted and 1,035 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,406 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
AGE OGL O DEL rae eer T TET CT SIs sete 57600) caf eaves SILO TEIG estoy Wl SVA\S alo" wich eielore '6rs 3,457,000 3,311,600 145,000 
INO Vier b Sraeeee ee eM cctrete eer ierauh meat slo nercs.nicbetenutala ole Moo nveheoeteterarerat 3,469,000 3,305,900 163, 100 
DO CO MLC ar ree ee te Pahoa asc id ast as isan ec ags Siegel cos rpiicleae etetoste ES 3,517,000 3,297,200 219,800 
LOB Gad ANAT MMe ees aie ete toate ra rere idles Meares slaydie siete oleracea, eMac 3,600, 000 3,211,900 388, 100 
HO DTUAT Yo. ee EL ae lerile 6 oo Seiiale rele S eos alee eae 3,613,000 3,136,100 476, 9007 
DVLATO bua eee Me Seer 5xcWiies caver ba evese ie fo olernlardaidwierrs sieale baba Bee mers wi dyeitaretenays 3,666,000 3,155,000 511, 000+ 
PAST create eee eerie tote daaat cbt casein wie tec ers val os sli (pCcae capese oS Pee hossfoamin« aleeen tp te 3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 100f 
Mayen eee ome tosis eh en tn cee een: 3,502, 000- 3,209,900 292,100 
Dane tee es ee aan Ro on Sek ten cts Sete atte s,s 3,519,000 3,330,100 188,900 
DOL yee tees SOIR Re Ree EHC Ree Gite ah caiaisee Sea PTO Rey 3,601,000 3,465,000 136,000 
PASTS ERR cae eas: Ne ae 5 ONE eee ee Salas RUNG alterna erates) atc 3,644,000 3,505,500 138,500 
Beptember:,. «chk Meee RaAn dee muse eten nat Oeeetaew Seiaare Bae Meee ae 3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 
Detoberrre ss cfisc tte. cyte eeactelayot otis se bie wee Hees heen ea mea. Not available] Not available] Not available 








* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














ther 
oe : Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation! ||| | tise and 

Services 
1949-——Y eer crcte csiiaie visio diver cis « slavcenaie sae? 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TODO iV Caravan itciassc en ucbaate aera Meson ele 102.9 102.6 106.2 99.7 102.4 103.1 
A901 —=Y Garvan: actos mersnistarpeea sts 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
JOb2——V ear sttsesininciecnreceann xwerrae 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
1953— Yiearvecsmect suse cence toes 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1965—-Decem beter cise nice sissies caecine 116.9 112.4 131.0 108.5 116.6 118.3 
1056 —Januaryro..cecenvrte.encsiay chen tne 116.8 111.5 131.3 108.6 116.5 119.0 
ODFUGEY: bivscrae Grovatais Slaton, ole 116.4 109.9 131.5 108.6 116.7 119.3 
Marcher eens eer 116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
UA DTI Seine mye vie etree eerie 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
Maystnaion nants 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
JUNE ae seeds ea el tote 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
ul Yiservecryanten ee eee tara ok 118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
AURUSE ais csitancied AREA ee 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
Septembers;anc. cane erence 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 117.1 121.4 
Octobers.. aera nee ee ee 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 oY, 121.6 
INoveniberiwcsss cee ie ae 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Deceniberssevine eee 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 





TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Total Other 

House- Com- 
—= Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Operation} and 

1955 1956 1956 Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld 104.5 107.0 107.5 104.1 110.1 100.3 106.4 115.7 
alifax amends maeeeee 114.7 118.0 118.5 112.8 127.3 115.1 122.1 121.6 
Pamtvonn...cccwence sec ce ie 120.4 121.1 116.7 131.3 116.9 119.8 126.5 
Montreal) 98 Sue ea ae ah 116.7 120.9 120.7 120.2 138.4 106.5 115.5 122.8 
oe R(eieiaie sleistoresin saicioa iio leok se 117.8 121.5 121.6 116.9 140.5 111.4 Lee 125.8 
OLORUON a mrrannnten econ ss 118.9 123.1 123.1 117,2 149.3 112.0 118.3 123.8 
Winnipeg........ Keio certe iets a 116.9 118.4 118.4 114.1 128.4 114.0 115.6 122.3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115.7 117.2 117.1 114.6 118.7 116.0 119.1 117.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 115.1 117.7 117.4 114.2 121.2 113.6 118.5 121.5 
Waneouversaneuenscn ect 120.3 121.5 121.7 118.4 129.4 112.3 128.6 122.9 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in price ime i i 
CHG Cee g prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


() St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER 





1955, 1956+ 
Number of Strikes |Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
JANUAT YE pee iceneaaiay meee eo: 13t 13 17,335t] 17,335 | 338,340 0.38 
Pe DI USE seein Pycermyscat 8¢ HD ac rice s 12 22 3,884 20, 144 234, 795 0.27 
March aan cet iisiied xb ick: ok Sains 12 22 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0.02 
JADE seis Seka feactareucstaePaesisies eexk reps a. Sle ees 14 20 2,500 2,772 10,050 0.01 
May ieee acca ots oe crap misteslausaxeya sth oft souey 29 33 16,420 17,855 136,510 0.16 
UNG fae a COT ee ee Ee ae 23 36 9,576 16,815 77,775 0-09 
BU 7 ec essete beatae etOaruad ender seccle = egos sob ote ee 32 39 8,260 9,193 57,820 0.07 
AUSUSt rye eeseee tees se © eugaey> « Pisve 2 32 52 9,387 13,463 87,710 0.10 
Septem Der mci iscicsusatucleya- ie cies lp 24 48 9,631 14,069 111, 200 0.13 
OCtoben asa tee Benicio moceet:cacicaa 10 40 6,867 15,315 133,870 0.15 
Novem Dens eretiecer tenis So tiie ses Li 36 1,940 4,241 40,860 0.05 
Decom Det sssck exshed  eisese etek ois sels 6 18 470 1,513 15,595 0.02 
Cumulative:ccnearo se 224 88,594 1,261,400 0.12 
1955 
JANUBLV Ree cosh romain cele sek a tees 18} 18 12,179t 12,179 218,985 0.25 
HObnuarVvigaa detec waar ke: « 5 12 346 2,843 20,669 0.02 
Marches ttrn a det cceccaah abe oni. wale iG 13 1,778 2,297 15,752 0.02 
ADE ote eich Pit = “pote Ssedeactinch<ls(0:9) c.a= 0 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0.03 
MS he crcdb toe age cass Syke Pune abcceneeseehs a= ions 9 17 2,230 3,200 40,500 0.05 
UDO eae eirko sis taiclixs- -tyigo sb sale 24 32 5,216 6,730 47,510 0.05 
A Ki hy Fae RR ao eee 19 33 7,869 10,924 95,975 0.11 
PATICUAUEE eter De depp tas Megas = 04.05 15 26 2,501 6,449 92,225 0.11 
Sepsem Der teahesticpy diwibats ses ioc 17 34 18, 583 23,176 214,090 0.24 
QEtODEI ii ee ae esos 12 24 4,578 23,587 384, 190 0.44 
INDViembeteorasco thesis ac oats esas tS) 27 1,803 21,581 379,725 0.43 
ID SCOMDER vac ispcetcas So tess ale oH oh 4 15 1,179 17,720 340,410 0.39 
Cum Ulatives: vackdaye caer <ttre 159 60, 090 1,875,400 0.18 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1956 (:) 











Number Involved Tae 
Industry, oss in } 
Occipaon an- Bee Particulars (?) 
Locality Workers | Working 
Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1956 
MANUFACTURING— 


Tobacco and Liquors— 

Cigar and cigarette 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Boots and Shoes( Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 
L’Assomption, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 
Magog, Que. 


Sportswear factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal name plate 


factory workers, 
Midland, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Fertilizer factory 
workers, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Frozen food factory 
workers, 
Laprairie, Que. 


Orthopedic appliance 
factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Builders supplies 
jobbers, 
Jasper Place, Alta. 
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178 


60 


452 


65 


39 


126 


50 


19 








3, 500 


1,400 


2,200 


35 


60 


2,500 


120 


1,200 


100 


180 





Oct. 


Sep. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Sep. 


1 |For a new agreement providing 


12 


bo 


23 


for increased wages and 
other changes, pending refer- 
ence to arbitration board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following con- 
ciliation; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded December 
8; civic mediation and nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increase in cost-of-living 
bonus; concluded December 
3; conciliation in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 40 to 374 per 
week with same take-home 
pay, union shop and extension 
of vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded December 
4; negotiations; compromise. 


For a union agreement 
providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 
42> to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, closed shop 
and check-off, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in 
dismissal of two workers 
pending union certification; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; con- 
cluded December 7; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


For a union agreement 
providing for increased 
wages, non-wage benefits and 
union security, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; unconcluded. 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1956 (1) 











-Number Involved Time 


Industry, —_——_———— Loss in 
Occupation, Estab- Man- a ate Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- | Workers | Working eaan. 

ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1956 


Department store i 30 720 | Sep. 22 |For implementation of award 
clerks, of conciliation board for 
Sudbury, Ont. increased wages in new 


agreement under negotia- 
tions; unconcluded. 


Tire and rubber goods 1 10 90 | Oct. 25 |For anew agreement providing 
warehousemen, for increased wages, fol- 
Vancouver, B.C. lowing reference to con- 


ciliation board concluded 
December 13; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing 1 93 300 Dec. 1 | Alleged delay in negotiations 
factory workers, for a union agreement; con- 
Grand Bank, Nfld. cluded December 5; return 
of workers pending refer- 
ence to Labour Relations 
Board; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (3) 
Cotton factory 1 155 425 | Dec. 10 |Protesting reduced earnings 
workers, on new workload; concluded 
Hamilton, Ont. December 13; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
©) : 
Cotton factory 1 63 900 | Dec. 10 |Protest against alleged 
workers, speed-up, resulting in sus- 
Magog, Que. pension of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 
Metal Products— (5) 
Sewing machine 1 31 150 | Dec. 6{|For upward revision of 
factory workers, classification of assemblers; 
St. Jean, Que. concluded December 12; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations;  in- 
definite. 
Miscellaneous Products— ee ye 
Plastic products 1 28 165 | Dec. 21 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 
factory workers, missal of 14 workers pending 
New Toronto, Ont. union certification; uncon- 
cluded. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (8) : 
Building trades 2 100 1,550 | Dec. 3 |For a union agreement pro- 
workers, viding for parity in wages 
Black Lake and and working conditions with 
Thetford Mines, company agreements in 
Que. United States; concluded 


December 21; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 260 indirectly affected; (4) 475 indirectly affected; (5) 43 indirectly affected; (°) 114 indirectly 
affected. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 
2 Bricklayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer 143-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter L43-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker 143-0654 
7 Electrician L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades L43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist L43-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer* L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L43-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering L43-2053 
(1 volume) ** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) L43-~-3654 
37 Draughtsman L43-3755 
38 Welder L43-3856 
39 Careers in Home Economics L48-3956 
40 Occupations in Aircraft Manufacturing L43-4056 
Al Careers in Construction L438-4157 


* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational 


guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, 


its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by y 


oung persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from 


the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 


MARCH 15, 1957 


CURRENT 






REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
— a SY 


Current Manpower Situation 
hee levelled off in the first quarter of 1957 after almost 


two years of extremely rapid expansion. Unemployment in the first 
months of 1957 was higher than last spring but lower than in the first 
quarter of 1955. One of the main reasons for the reduced pace of expan- 
sion is the drop in house-building which, in addition to its direct in- 
fluence on construction employment, has affected lumbering and other 
supplying industries. In most other industrial sectors there has been 
little or no slackening in the pace of activity. 


Total employment was fairly well maintained in February, following 
a marked decline in the previous ("== : 
month. In the week of February 16, LABOUR, FORCE TRENDS 
an estimated 5,362,000 persons aa Cs 
had jobs, 31,000 fewer than in 
January but 146,000 more than in a esate 
February 1956. Persons without 5,700,000 3 
jobs and seeking work were esti- SOOT ce age a 


mated at 323,000, or 5.7 per cent aa iar 
of the labour force. Persons with- 








5,500,000 


Persons 


out jobs and seeking work formed 
5.6 per cent of the labour force 
last year and 7 per cent in Febru- 
ary 1955. Registrations for em- 
ployment at NES offices amounted 
to 10.1 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 9.3 per cent 
a year earlier and 11.4 per cent 


in February 1955. 


During the past two months, 
reports from NES offices show 
that in all regions layoffs in the 
construction and associated in- 
dustries have been greater than 
last year. In mid-February the 


number of skilled and unskilled 
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construction workers registered for employment totalled 175,000, some 
27,000 more than last year. A similar situation, attributed in part to a 
decline in export sales, has developed in logging and lumbering, al- 
though here the effects have been more heavily concentrated in the two 
coastal regions. 


Intermittent layoffs were reported in the motor vehicles industry 
through most of January and February but most other parts of manu- 
facturing showed continued strength. Employment in manufacturing as a 
whole was 3 per cent higher in January than a year before. Earlier data 
indicate some year-to-year increase in virtually all the major manu- 
facturing groups, with gains of more than 5 per cent in iron and steel 
products, transportation equipment, electrical apparatus and supplies, 
and products of petroleum and coal. 


Post-War Immigration 


The expansion of economic activity that began early in 1955 placed 
heavy pressures on all sources of labour supply. By the third quarter 
of last year, total employment (seasonally adjusted) was 6 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of 1955 and unemployment was its lowest 
point in several years. Shortages had developed in at least 15 skilled 
and professional occupations, more than at any time since 1951. This 
heavy demand resulted in a considerable expansion of the labour force 
from domestic sources. 


The inflow of immigrant workers also provided a significant addition 
to the over-all supply of labour. In the early part of the expansion period 
strong efforts were made by the federal Government to increase the flow 
of immigrant workers. Additional immigration offices were opened in 
overseas countries, counselling services were extended, publicity was 
intensified and certain regulations limiting the entry of immigrants to 
Canada were relaxed. These measures were recently made more effective 
by the increasing number of people wanting to come to Canada as a 
result of developments in Hungary and the Middle East. 


Immigration for the year as a whole reached 165,000, a figure ex- 
ceeded in the postwar period only in 1953. Immigration reached a peak 
in the fourth quarter of 1956, contrary to the usual pattern. * It is evident, 








*Until 1956, the number of arrivals was highest in the second and third quarters of 
the year and declined sharply during the winter months. 
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moreover, that the higher rate of immigration will continue into 1957, 
The Government announced recently that arrangements will be made to 
bring over as many as 25,000 British immigrants by air, with additional 
flights to expedite the movement of Hungarian refugees. It is expected 
that total immigration in 1957 may approach 200,000. 


The occupational structure of immigration in 1956 has at least two 
notable features. The first is the ratio of workers to non-workers, which 
is higher than it has been for five years. Of the immigration total of 
165,000, more than 91,000, or 55 per cent, intended to take jobs. Another 
feature is the relatively large number of skilled and professional workers 
in the group. More than 20,000 of the immigrants were skilled workers, 
almost double the number in 1955 and more than in any other postwar year 
except 1951. There were more than 9,000 persons with professional 
qualifications —a postwar record. Immigrant workers intending to take up 
farm work numbered 7,500; this figure, though larger than in 1955, was 
far below the number in previous years. 


The numbers of immigrants with specialized skills change quite sub- 
stantially from year to year for they depend not only on the total inflow 
but also on other factors affecting the occupational distribution. One of 
the more important of these is the country of origin. Among the workers 
coming into this country in the period 1951—55, those from Great Britain, 
Germany and Austria had a much higher proportion of specialized skills 
than those from Italy, the Netherlands or the United States. It is clear, 
therefore, that the skilled and professional content of immigration de- 
pends in large part on the supply of prospective immigrants in a few 
specific countries. 


There have been two fairly distinct periods of immigration in the 
past decade. In the years 1946—50, the inflow averaged 86,000 annually. 


IMMIGRATION AND ION OF WORKERS 


Emigration to U.S.A. Immigration 
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The emphasis during these years was on the movement of workers into 
agriculture and consequently as many as 40 per cent were farm workers. 
The proportion of professional and skilled workers was correspondingly 
low, although there is little doubt that many of the immigrants who en- 
tered during those years had professional qualifications and moved into 
professional work some years after they arrived. 


In the period 1951—56, the annual average rose to 159,000, almost 
double the rate of the previous five years. The main reason for the sharp 
increase was the liberalization of Canadian immigration policy in mid- 
1950, partly brought about by the defence program and the rapid ex- 
pansion of civilian durable goods production. The liberalization con- 
sisted largely of increasing the volume of unsponsored immigration during 
times of heavy labour demand. 


The change in the type of labour required since 1951 is reflected in 
the ratio of skilled and professional people to total immigrant workers. 
The proportion of professionals rose from an average of 6 per cent before 
1951 to 9 per cent in the period 1951-56, Skilled workers increased from 
19 per cent in the earlier period to 23 per cent. The influx of skilled 
workers was particularly sharp in 1951, when the aircraft program was 
getting under way. The proportion of farm workers inthe total fell steadily 
from 41 per cent in 1950 to 8 per cent in 1956. 


The effect of immigration on the Canadian labour force is partly 
offset by emigration. The accompanying chart shows the number of 
Canadians emigrating to the United States (the only available figures on 
emigration by occupation). These are, however, by far the largest part 
of total emigration from Canada. In both skilled and professional occu- 
pations, the number of immigrants has significantly offset that of emi- 
grants and has increased steadily during the past decade. Before 1951) 
in fact, the outflow of professionals exceeded the inflow but since that 
time there has been a net gain. The net immigration of both professional 
and skilled workers rose to 28,000 in 1951, tapered off in the next four 
years, and rose sharply again in 1956. 


A brief analysis of the sources contributing to the growth of the 
labour force reveals the importance of immigration in building up our 
resources of manpower, especially in the years since 1950. During the 
period June 1950 to June 1955, a total of 424,000 immigrant workers en- 
tered Canada. It is estimated that the contribution to the labour force 
resulting from the natural growth of our native population during the 
Same period was 316,000. These additions were partially offset by emi- 
gration and some decline in the numbers of young and old people in the 
labour force. Nevertheless, the labour force showed a net increase of 
417,000 in these five years. It is clear that a major part of this growth 
was the result of immigration. 


Immigration has been particularly important in fulfilling the require- 
ments of specialized skills. It is worth noting, however, that despite the 
increased emphasis since 1950 on recruiting skilled and professional 
workers from overseas, marked shortages still existed in many areas 
last summer. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March Tis L957) 





Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 








Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................. 5,685,000 
Total persons with jobs.............. 5,362,000 
At work 35 hours or more 4,815,000 
At work less than 35 hours ............... L 393,000 
With jobs but not at work.........c....s00e- 154,000 
With jobs but on short time................ 49,000 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 25,000 
Persons without jobs and seeking work }Feb. 323,000 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... 654,000 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 4,708,000 
Total plaid Workerse--..Jceecssoce.cccecscshetetees | 4,285,000 | 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
PAEL ANUICs tre ssete oestrone rere eee eels 89,800 | 
Quebec 176,900 | 
Ontario 158,500 | 
Prairie. ... 78,100 
Pacific 71,400 
otal; all re gions. svacacerenac bts owysuncdeesce 574,700 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .....c.s.....<ssaucecsas-ceese-na0 545,981 
Amount of benefit payments .-...---.-------e--+- $33,439,112 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ...---.--+. 121.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..--- 114.8 
Immigration Seuwocsdtacnsatancupremactnrddeceteasaescecceet 1956 164,857 
Strikes and Lockouts 
ING moma ye.lost Wee ee bch banshee te February 49,130 | 
No. of workers involved ..............c0s0ss000ee0e February 8,080 





Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Jan. 130.9 
Total labour income.............-..+++ $000,000} December 1,248 


Nos ofistrikesiee 22 Siete ee ed February 27 
Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Jan. $63.63 | — 3.8] +5 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ........---.+-++ Jan. $1:58)) 4 1.5 | 0-F 7 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)*....| Jan. 41.6} + 0.2 + 0 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..............+ Jan. $65.6 + 18] +7 

Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Feb. E2035. eat One 8 
ae. +4 
— 1.4 LL 


_ 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—3 9=100) 
Ma nihac turin gte-tncgronstamancctitcacsersssenyserens 
Durables............. 
Non-Durables 


280.6 
279.6 
342.8 
239.1 





++++ 


6.2 
5.3 
6.5 
4.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


*Adjusted for year-end holidays 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Y mid-March the collective bargaining picture among the major 
B bargaining units in Canada was beginning to take shape for 1957. 
Only about half the 210 collective agreements covering 1,000 or more 
employees will be subject to re-negotiation during the year (the remainder 
are long-term contracts with expiry dates in 1958 or later). So far this 
year, 20 settlements have already been reached and an additional 44 
contracts are either in or about to enter the re-negotiation stage. 


The chart on the opposite page deals with the 53 large agreements 
in negotiation during the period February 1 to April 30 and shows their 
bargaining status at mid-March. It is similar to the chart published last 
month for the period January 1 to March 31 (L.G., Feb., p. 118). 


Some of the 53 agreements have been subject to a considerable 
period of negotiation and conciliation. Eighteen had expiry dates prior to 
February 1, most of them during the last quarter of 1956, and three 
expired even earlier. By March 15, settlements had been reached in six 
of the group of 18; among these were two of three settlements with the 
longest periods of negotiation. By contrast, settlements were achieved 
promptly for three of the agreements that had terminated after February 1. 


The trend towards long-term agreements, which became so marked 
during 1956, is continuing. Five of the nine agreements reached between 
February 1 and March 15 will remain in effect for two years, with wage 
increases becoming effective in each year. The total wage increase 
throughout the life of these agreements varies widely from approximately 
10 cents an hour to as much as 40 cents. The other four settlements 
reached during the period are of one-year duration and provide wage 
increases averaging approximately 10 cents an hour. 


Two of the agreements, both in the rubber products industry, make 
provision for supplemental unemployment benefit plans along the lines 
of those first negotiated in the automobile industry. It is estimated 
in the Economics and Research Branch that between 15 and 20 of these 
plans have now been bargained in Canadian industry, most of them 
covering major bargaining units. 


Twenty-two of the agreements were in various stages of negotiation 
or conciliation at the time of writing and bargaining will get under way 
in a similar number before the end of the period. 


Three of those in conciliation are contracts that have been in the 
re-negotiation process for several months. The parties involved are: 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; the Dominion Coal Co. 
Limited and District 26 of the United Mine Workers of America, repre- 
senting coal miners in Nova Scotia; and Noranda Mines Limited and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Among the contracts in negotiation or scheduled for bargaining in 
the near future are a number in the building trades, particularly in western 
Canada. Building trades agreements usually are re-negotiated in the 
is but a substantial number negotiated last year will remain in effect 
until 1958, 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE MARCH 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees,- 
February 1 to April 30, 1957 


53 agreements, 118,300 workers | 


Bargaining carried over from Jan.: 18 agreements 39,600 workers 















Terminating in perigd Feb. 1—Apr. 30: 35 agreements 78,700 workers 
February 1 — March 15 
9 agreements, 14,500 workers a 


@ Wages and Duration — 
5 settlements, covering 7,400 workers, are 2-year contracts with wage 
increases spread over the term of the agreement; in 1, increases wil] 
total approximately 10 cents an hour, in 1, from 15 to 20 cents, in 2 
from 10 to 15 cents, and in 1, approximately 40 cents. 


4 agreements covering 7,100 workers are for terms of less than2 years. 
In 2, wage increases range from 5 to 10 cents an hour; in 1, from 10 
to 15 cents, and in 1, more than 25 cents. 
Under 3 agreements tradesmen receive extra increases. Shift premiums 
are increased in 2 contracts. In 1, pay rates for week-end and holiday 
work are increased. 
Hours of Work — 
Reduced to 40 per week under 1 contract covering 1,400 workers. 
Vacations — 
2,800 workers under 2 agreements to receive third week after 15 years’ 
service; 3,100 workers under 2 agreements to receive fourth week of 
vacation after 25 years. 
Statutory Holidays — 
Increased from 6 to 7 in one agreement and from 6 to 8 in another. | 
Supplementary Unemployment Benefits — 
2 agreements, covering 3,000 workers, introduce SUB plan. 
Welfare Benefits — 
2 agreements, covering 4,500 workers, improve group insurance benefits. 


All the settlements were achieved without work stoppages. 


At March 15 : 
22 agreements, 45,300 workers : 


Bargaining in process: 16 agreements, 23,500 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 6 agreements, 21,800 workers 
Work Stoppages: Nil 


22 agreements, 58,500 workers 


Expiring in March: 7 agreements, 21,400 workers 
Expiring in April: 15 agreements, 37,100 workers 











Individual Negotiations 

A new agreement between Polymer Corporation, Limited, and the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers followed prolonged negotiations and 
conciliation. The 16-month contract is reported to provide wage increases 
that will ultimately range from 29 to 45 cents an hour. Other changes 
will increase rates of pay for work on week-ends and statutory holidays 
and will make vacations of three weeks available to employees with 15 
years of service or more. 


More than 2,000 workers ‘in Hamilton and Cornwall are affected by 
an agreement between Canadidn Cottons, Limited, and the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America. In addition to a general wage increase of 6 cents 
an hour, tradesmen and some other classifications will be entitled to 
extra amounts. The number of paid holidays will be increased from six 
to seven and group insurance and seniority provisions will be adjusted. 


A new two-year agreement at the Dominion Wabana Ore Limited in 
Newfoundland was negotiated by the United Steelworkers of America. The 
2,000 employees will receive general wage increases amounting to 16 
cents an hour over the two years; shift premiums will be introduced; 
and the number of statutory holidays is increased from six to eight. 


Plumbers in Montreal will receive increases of 20 cents an hour 
during a two-year period under new contracts signed late in February. 
The agreements followed a five-day work stoppage by more than 1,000 
plumbers of 23 firms. The men are represented by the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry. 


The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union and 
Fiberglas Canada, Limited, at Sarnia have agreed to a new contract 
giving a 6-per-cent wage increase in the first year and 5 per cent in the 
second. 


A contract applying to almost 1,000 workers was recently signed by 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Limited and the United Automobile Workers. 
General wage levels will be increased by 8 cents an hour during the two 
years of the agreement. Certain other wage adjustments were made and 
a supplemental unemployment benefit plan will be introduced in 1958, 
Union security and group insurance provisions were also revised. 


Negotiations are currently in progress at two important metal mines 
in northern Ontario. The United Steelworkers of America and the manage- 
ment of Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited have been bargaining over wage 
rates, union security and a number of fringe benefits. Late in February, 
a conciliation officer tried to bring the parties to agreement. Differences 
between the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
Consolidated Denison Uranium Mines have been referred to the con- 
ciliation services of the federal Department of Labour. The union was 
recently certified to represent employees of the mine at Blind River. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for February show that during the month 8,080 
workers were involved in 27 work stoppages, with a time loss of 49,130 
man-days, compared with 24 stoppages, involving 7,477 workers in a 
time loss of 52,680 man-days in the previous month. For February 1956, 
the figures were 23 stoppages, 20,150 workers and 234,945 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


EASONAL reductions in em- 
ployment continued in most 
parts of the country during the 
early part of February but by the 
end of the month the downturn 
appeared to have come to a halt. 
In some areas, an upward employ- 
ment trend had already become well 
established by the beginning of 
March as a result of a spring pickup 
in construction activity. Labour 
market classifications changed in 
only 4 areas; two were reclassified 
from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category, one from balance 
to the moderate surplus category, 
and one from the moderate to the 
substantial surplus category. At 
March 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures f: ‘ 
in brackets): in balance, 3 (5); in | = ““Sunies”™ Ea Seema tu 
moderate surplus, 49 (53); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 57 (51). = Belance Shortage iit 


Areas with excessive labour 
supplies were more numerous than 
a year earlier in the Ontario, Quebec and Pacific regions. The Prairie 
region, on the other hand, showed considerable improvement over last 
year; three fewer areas had high unemployment this year. Four of the six 
areas in the Pacific region were in the substantial surplus category, 
compared with two at the beginning of March 1956. The high levels of 
unemployment in this region were related primarily to reduced employment 
in forestry and housing construction. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


March 1, 1957 








APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec — Lévis Cal gary 
St, John's Edmonton 
Vancouver — New Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Windsor Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Gue Iph 
Corner Brook Halifax 
Cornwall Kingston 
Farnham — Granby Kitchener 
FORT WILLIAM — London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS PORT ARTHUR Niagara Peninsula 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Joliette Oshawa 
60 per cent or more In Lac St. Jean Peterborough 
non-agricultural activity) Moncton Rouyn Vel d’Or 
New Glasgow Saint John 
Sarnia SUDBURY << 
Sher brooke Timmins — 
Shawinigan Falls Kirklond Lake 
Sydney Victoria 


Trols Rivieres 








Charlottetown Chatham Barrie 
Riviere du Loup Brandon 
Thetford’ ~ Megantic — |—3LETHBRIDGE 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS St. Georges Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Yorkton North Battleford 
40 per cent or more In agriculture) Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
1 Bathurst Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Beauharnois Brampton St. Thomas 
Bracebridge —> CRANBROOK 
Bridgewater Dawson Creek 
Campbellton Drumheller 
Central Vancouver Fredericton 
Island Gederich 
Chilliwack Lindsay 
Dauphin Listowel 
Drummondville Medicine Hat 
Edmundston North Bay 
Gaspé Pembroke 
Grand Falls Sault Ste. Marie 
Kamloops Simcoe 
Kentville St. Jean 
Lachute — Stratford 
Ste. Thérése Swift Current 
MINOR AREAS Montmagny Walkerton 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) Newcastle Woodstock — 
Okanagon Valley Ingersoll 
Owen Sound Weyburn 


Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerome 
St, Hyocinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B, 


Yarmouth 














——> The areas shown in capital lottors are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic fF '[, 
region continued to decline during 
February as logging and construc- 
tion operations slackened further. , = ae 
The decline was most pronounced 525,000 ——e 
in the first half of the month, when é 
outdoor activities were hampered by ae 
heavy snowfalls and cold weather. 009 ————— NetrAariculture 
In the last half of the month a few 
local Jabour market areas reported 
increases in employment following 
improved weather conditions. At 





475,000 


400,000 


February 16, persons with jobs Hoge eee Alita ee 
were estimated at 470,000, a drop 50,000 oe ann enna 
of 9,000 from a month earlier but Sp 00 ree 


an increase of 8,000 from a year 
before. Registrations for employ- 
ment at NES offices were about 
17 per cent higher than a year earlier. While construction and logging 
accounted for most of the rise in unemployment during the month, some 
staff reductions also occurred in fishing, fish processing and trucking 
establishments and in shipyards. 


Be ee a ee 
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Unemployment was higher than in February 1956, largely because 
of reduced employment in logging and ]umbering. On the whole, industrial 
employment remained higher than last year but certain industries were in 
a weaker position. Forestry employment was maintained at a high level 
during most of 1956 but fell off more sharply than usual in recent months. 
Although the decline in forestry activity was largely seasonal in charac- 
ter, the downturn was hastened by deteriorating market conditions. The 
general softening in demand for forestry products affected all sectors of 
the industry in the Atlantic region. The lumber industry showed the most 
marked deterioration, primarily because of reduced domestic and over- 
seas sales. The lumber trade with the United Kingdom fell off fairly 
sharply during the last half of 1956 and there was little evidence that 
conditions would improve during the next few months. Some of the main 
factors contributing towards this reduction in sales were: increased 
ocean freight rates, reduced dollar value of sterling, tighter credit re- 
strictions and a heavy drop in dollar reserves in England, and larger 
offerings of Russian timber. Reductions in domestic demands for lumber 
were largely related to the decline in residential construction. 


None of the 21 areas in the region was reclassified during the month. 
At March 1, the area classification was also the same as a year earlier: 
in moderate surplus, 3; in substantial surplus, 18, 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
sharply in this area during February, reaching a record level by the end 
of the month. The rise in unemployment has been greater than usual this 
winter because seasonal declines in construction and logging were more 
marked than in previous years. Since seasonal industries predominate 
in this area, employment variations between peak and trough are usually 
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quite large. The construction industry was particularly slack during 
February. At the end of the month, more than half the registrations for 
employment at the NES office were from construction workers. 


QUEBEC 
LITTLE change occurred in the 


employment situation in the Quebec 
region during February as activity 
—— generally approached the winter 
1,600,000—"Smnwwrermec a geet low point. At February 16, persons 
eS et ees aS with jobs were estimated at 1,493,000, 

ae about the same number as a month 

1,600,000 Wi ee earlier but about 52,000 more than 
a year before. Unemployment in- 

creased moderately during the 
month, partly because of an in- 


Labour Force 


--* 
1,550,000 s, 


~ 7 
an} 
1, 500,000 . ia 
1,450,000 —"*==>4— 
1,400,000 ; Sets 
PersoneiWithaut Jobe crease in the region’s work force. 


and Seeking Work 
150,000 ——— A number of loggers and bushmen, 


100,000 LE. construction workers, lumbermill 
E50, 000i eT workers and taxi and truck drivers 
: were laid off but this was offset 
to some extent by the rehiring of 
clerical, secondary textile and 
metal workers. Increased activity in the aircraft industry accounted 
largely for the hiring of metal workers. 
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Total employment in manufacturing continued to be well above 
that of last year. The largest contributors to this increase were the 
pulp and paper, iron and steel, transportation equipment and electrical 
apparatus and supplies industries, 


In 20 of the 24 local labour market areas in the region, the number 
of construction workers registered for employment at NES offices was 
higher at the end of February this year than last. Of the remaining four, 
two showed no change in registrations from construction workers and 
two showed a decrease. In all, about 3,600 more construction workers 
were registered at NES offices in the region this February compared 
with last. This represented about half the total year-to-year increase in 
registrations in Quebec. Both skilled and unskilled building workers 
registered in large numbers, although registrations from painters and 
plasterers were slightly lower than last year, 


None of the labour market areas in the region was reclassified 
during February. At March 1, the area classification was as follows 


(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (6); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 21 (18), 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There was little change 
in the employment situation in Montreal during February. The number of 
persons registered for work with the NES fell] by about 2,800 during the 
month, the result of increased activity in secondary textiles, metal 
working, transportation equipment manufacturing and shipping. On the 
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other hand, registrations from construction workers and taxi and truck 
drivers increased, Production slowdowns were felt in certain branches of 
manufacturing, such as bakery products, wood and paper products, and 
building materials. There was increased activity in the garment trades, 
primary textiles and the shoe industry. Construction and trade were at 
their seasonal low points. All forms of transportation, except truck and 
water, were normally active. 


Quebec — Lévis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Here again little 
change occurred in employment conditions during the month. Log cutting 
and hauling operations were completed and consequently registrations by 
loggers increased at the NES offices. This, together with other increases 
by construction and lumber mill workers and by taxi and truck drivers, 
pushed total registrations up by about 1,500 during the month, Manu- 
facturing employment was generally well sustained, although there was 
some slackness in cigarette manufacturing and some short time in textile 
plants. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT continued to de- 


cline in Ontario during February. 
Persons with jobs at February 16 


were estimated at 2,023,000, some a Soret ne ice 

17,000 fewer than a month before § Dig 

but about 69,000 more than in Ff ee es -? 

February 1956. Registrations for -: 2,000,000 m7 

employment at NES offices con- £ 

tinued to be somewhat higher than , Aier00 5 

a year earlier. Employment in con- 

struction, food processing and light in SRA ce ? Sort 

manufacturing showed little change oer Obi See 

during the month. Some reduction of Persons Without Jobs 
eM : 4 ; and Seeking Work 

activity occurred in_ industries 100,000 


= 


50, 000 Sos See 


producing building supplies and 
equipment. Temporary layoffs oc- 
curred in the Ford plants at Windsor 
and Qakville and production diffi- 
culties resulted in layoffs at the Chrysler plant in Windsor. Employment 
in heavy industry remained generally stable. The employment situation 
in the textile industry showed a further slight improvement. Shortages of 
skilled workers continued in many industries. Construction employment, 
which had been declining more rapidly than last year for several weeks, 
was approaching the winter low point. 


oA Om eM ache eon Ne 3 





Only one labour market area was reclassified during the month, from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. At March 1, the 34 areas in the 
region were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance, 3 (5); in moderate surplus, 25 (25); in substantial surplus, 6 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Some layoffs occurred in 
automobile and appliance firms and TV manufacturing plants but the 
labour market in manufacturing generally was well balanced. Employment 
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in steel production was maintained at a high level and heavy electrical 
appliances and machine tool manufacturing industries were busy. There 
was a shortage of skilled ]abour in many industries. 


Ottawa -Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment decreased 
during the month, mainly in construction. Reduction of activities and 
layoffs also occurred in the lumber and in building materials and supplies 
industries. There was some seasonal cut-back in employment in forestry, 
as several camps closed down. The textile industry showed some improve- 
ment. Employment in transportation and communication was firm. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A further decline in em- 
ployment occurred owing to layoffs in light manufacturing, particularly 
in the production of aluminum doors and screens, and in the manufacture 
of plumbing and heating equipment, brick and cut stone, and construction 
materials. On the other hand, the confectionery and paper products in- 
dustries and textiles showed signs of improvement. Heavy industry con- 
tinued firm, with the manufacture of farm implements particularly strong. 
The shortage of skilled labour continued. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Employment dropped during 
the month, primarily in the automobile industry. Production difficulties 
resulted in the release of a substantial number of workers at the Chrysler 
Corporation plant and temporary layoffs occurred at Ford and General 
Motors. This resulted in layoffs or reduction of the work week in several 
automobile parts plants. Other industries sharing in the decline were 
construction, transportation and retail trade. 


Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A 
further drop in construction was mainly responsible for the decline in 
employment. Seasonal reduction also occurred in the lumber industry, 
in mining and in the transportation occupations. There was a shortage 
of auto mechanics, experienced piecemakers and clerical personnel, 








PRAIRIE 

GENERAL economic activity in 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PRAIRIE the Prairie region reached the 
Wecbe winter low and began to increase 
050, 000m Labour Force + slowly during the latter part of 
00,005 eee | February. By February 16, persons 
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workers. The year-to-year increase 
in job opportunities was reflected 
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in the NES figures; vacancies listed at the various NES offices at the 
end of the month were about 16 per cent higher than at the same date last 
year. All major industries except farming showed some year-to-year em- 
ployment expansion. Construction was very active for the season despite 
the fact that fewer houses were being constructed than in February 1956. 
The heavy volume of industrial and commercial construction more than 
offset the decline in the residential sector. 


Two areas were reclassified during the month, one from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and one from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At March 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 


16 (13); in substantial surplus, 4 (7). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little in this area during February. Construction occupations 
accounted for almost 40 per cent of the persons registered with the NES 
at the end of the month. Qualified workers in the technical and profes- 
sional categories remained scarce. Female office workers were also in 
strong demand. ° 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment reached a 
seasonal peak in this area during February. Employment continued to 
show a substantial improvement over the comparable date in 1956. The 
demand was very strong for electricians, sheet metal workers, engineers, 
draftsmen, surveyors, auto mechanics, and certain types of office workers. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment continued 
to increase slowly during the early part of February but began to decline 
in the last half of the month. The construction industry remained very 
slack. Manufacturing, on the other hand, showed some employment ex- 
pansion during the month. Iron and steel, electrical apparatus, textile 
and clothing plants were very busy. 


Fort William- Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Seasonal layoffs in construction, logging and grain elevators 
accounted for the reclassification of this area. Construction employment 
was maintained at a high level for the season; more than 850 men were 
working on expansion of the two paper mills. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region showed some improvement during 
February as the usual seasonal upswing in industrial activity began to 
take effect. Persons with jobs increased by 2,000 to 441,000 by February 
16, a gain of 6,000 over the year before. Registrations for employment at 
NES offices dropped slightly but at the end of the month were still higher 
than at the same time last year. I ogging showed little recovery from the 
effects of bad weather, road restrictions and reduced markets. Employ- 
ment in sawmills varied throughout the region, but most mills were either 
idle or operating well below capacity. Activity increased in the shingle 
industry and hirings in construction increased during the month. Plywood 
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plants operated below normal pro- 
ssssssae duction levels in most areas owing 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACI to reduced sales. 
G Hee Little demand existed for farm 
labour, except for experienced 
q 900,000 nee ig dairy help. Herring fishing was 
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female clerical and service workers 
remained scarce. 





During the month, one area was reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. At March 1, classification of the ten areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moder- 
ate surplus, 2 (6); in substantial surplus, 8 (4). 


Local Area Developinents 
Vancouver -New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Log- 
ging operations were slow in re-opening and sawmills and shingle mills 
operated at reduced levels owing to lack of orders. Residential construc- 
tion remained slack but industrial and commercial construction continued 
to be active. Little change occurred in manufacturing employment; ship- 
yards, structural steel plants and the garment trades were active. Excess 
labour supplies continued in almost all occupations but minor shortages 
of specialized technical, clerical and service workers were reported. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Favourable weather 
during part of the month resulted in a resumption of logging activities 
in some camps but, on the whole, operations remained below normal. 
Some layoffs occurred in plywood plants. Employment in sawmills re- 
mained static but showed some improvement in shingle mills. Larger 
machine shops were active. Construction workers remained in heavy 
surplus as building programs were delayed. Job opportunities showed 
little change from the previous month, 

Cranbrook (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





“Some” Easing in Demand 
For Building Labour Seen 


The plans for 1957 of Canadian business, 
institutions, governments and householders 
involving capital expenditures of some 
$8,500,000,000 represent an increase of 8 
per cent over the record of $7,900,000,000 
spent in 1956. The rate of increase over 
the previous year, however, is considerably 
less than last year, when capital outlays 
were 17 per cent greater than in 1955. 

These facts are given in the report 
presented to Parliament by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
which has now been published by his 
Department under the title, Private and 
Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1957. 

“The present intentions, in over-all 
terms,” the report says, “involve moderate 
further increases from the spending rates 
achieved during the last half of 1956. In 
the case of construction, a further increase 
of less than 3 per cent over the rate 
reached in the latter half of 1956 is 
anticipated. Non-residential construction is 
expected to show a further increase of 
about 11 per cent, but this imerease will 
be largely offset by the anticipated decline 
in housebuilding activity.... On balance, 
present intentions will involve’ very 
moderate additional demands for construc- 
tion materials and labour.” 

Further on, the report states: “It may 
be expected that the over-all requirements 
for construction labour will be little, if any, 
greater than was the case in the latter half 
of 1956. This, along with some anticipated 
increase in the labour force, may result in 
some easing in the labour situation.” 

However, the report adds, there will 
probably be a substantial increase in the 
demand for some kinds of tradesmen, such 
as steel workers and heavy equipment 
operators. 


Canadian Labour Income 
At Reeord Level in 1956 


Canadian labour income in 1956 reached 
a record total of $14,284,000,000, an increase 
of 11.5 per cent over the 1955 total of 
$12,810,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has announced. 

All major divisions shared*in the year’s 
increase. 


Slightly more than one-half of the 11.5- 
per-cent gain was attributable to employ- 
ment increase. The 1956 average of 
4,338,000 paid workers with jobs was nearly 
6 per cent greater than the 1955 average 
of 4,101,000. 

Per capita weekly earnings in the major 
non-agricultural industries rose 5.5 per cent 
to $64.19 from $60.87 in 1955. 

The factory work-week averaged roughly 
41 hours in both years. 





Newfoundland Ready to 
Enter Health Scheme 


Newfoundland has approved the federal 
Government’s hospital insurance proposals, 
it was announced by Health Munister 
Martin in the Commons last month. 

The acceptance by Newfoundland brings 
to four the number of provinces that have 
indicated readiness to enter the plan. The 
other three are British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Ontario has announced 
details of a hospital insurance plan that 
differs in some details from the federal 
proposals (L.G. Feb., p. 130). 


Hendicapped Placements 
At New High in U.S. 


The 1,700 local offices of the United 
States employment service made more 
placements of handicapped workers last 
year than in any previous peacetime year, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, announced last 
month, 

The Bureau said 295,300 job openings in 
non-agricultural industry had been filled by 
handicapped workers. Handicapped place- 
ments were 31,000 greater than in 1955 and 
107,000 larger than in 1954. 





Accident Statistics 


Industrial accidents in Ontario during 
1956 injured 27,191 persons covered by 
compensation, compared with 23,483 in 
1955, the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations report. 

In January 1957, federal Government 
employees injured at work numbered 1,555, 
compared with 1,331 in January 1956 and 
1,175. in December 1956. 
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U.S. Will Remain in ILO, 
For This Year at Least 


Uncertainty as to the continued partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has been 
allayed, for the time being at least, by two 
recent events. One of these was the 
publication of the report of an advisory 
committee appointed to look into the ques- 
tion by the U.S. State, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments; the other was the 
decision of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to take part in the nomination 
of employer delegates to the ILO for 1957. 

The ILO has been severely criticized by 
certain groups of United States employers, 
and was also under attack during the 
debate in the U.S. Senate last year over 
a bill to raise the maximum level of the 
United States contribution to the ILO. 

Accusations made by the employers’ 
groups were: that the so-called employer 
delegates from communist countries did 
not represent employers at all, but were 
simply puppets controlled by their govern- 
ments; that there was too much emphasis 
in ILO activities on legislation and treaty- 
making; that the ILO was full of people 
who held statist or socialist views, and 
that the work of the ILO was coloured by 
such views; that the whole organization 
offered Labour an excellent opportunity to 
push one of its cherished aims—interna- 
tional collective bargaining. 

The participation of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the activities of the ILO after 
this year will depend, the Chamber stated, 
on the findings of a proposed congressional 
inquiry into the ILO, on the result of the 
Executive Department’s re-examination of 
ILO activities, on the way in which the 
U.S. Government puts into practice the 
fundamental principles already laid down 
for United States participation in the ILO, 
and on the means taken by the Govern- 
ment to bring about a more effective 
leadership in the ILO. 

The report of the committee appointed 
by the three U.S. Government departments, 
headed by Joseph E. Johnson, President 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and consisting of five experts 
in labour and foreign affairs, unanimously 
recommended “continued but more effec- 
tive and vigorous participation in the ILO” 
by the United States. 

As a means of bringing about this “more 
effective and vigorous participation” the 
advisory committee made certain recom- 
mendations, including :— 

That the State Department clarify the 
part that the United States is to play in 
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the ILO “in furthering our broad foreign 
policy objectives”. 

That government officers, employers and 
labour should meet regularly to work out 
the aims of American policy, thus giving 
employers and workers the feeling that 
they had a share in shaping the country’s 
foreign relations policy. 

That the United States should continue 
to work towards weaning the ILO away 
from legislation and treaty-making. Mean- 
while the Government should vote on ILO 
measures according to the principle in- 
volved rather according to the kind of 
legislation proposed. 

(As an instance of following the opposite 
policy might be mentioned the United 
States opposition last summer to a proposal 
prohibiting forced labour, not because of 
any objection to the principle entailed but 
because the issue came to a vote in the 
form of a Convention—an action almost 
as binding as a treaty.) 

That the United States should give more 
support and attention to ILO technical 
assistance programs, field services, and 
research and informational work. 

That, besides supporting the three-party 
structure of the ILO, the United States 
should exploit it more effectively to show 
up the difference between free employers 
and workers and their communist-dominated 
counterparts. 

That a vigorous educational campaign 
should be waged by the Government to 
publicize the ILO’s activities, and to 
acquaint employers, Labour and the general 
public with its purposes. 


Appeals for Setting-up 
Of Technical Institutes 


If Canada’s provinces would agree to 
the establishment of technical institutes in 
hundreds to turn out graduates capable of 
replacing misemployed engineers, most of 
the country’s technical manpower shortage 
would disappear, according to D. A. G. 
Kelly, engineer and instructor at Ontario’s 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, writing in 
The Financial Post, February 9 issue. 

“Replaced engineers,” says Mr. Kelly, 
“could move into the sort of work for 
which they were trained and the engineer- 
ing shortage would be gone. 

“From then on, universities could easily 
supply all engineers needed, while the 
technical institutes would fill the gap 
between engineer and tradesman.” 

In the long run, Mr. Kelly insists, “this 
scheme would save us money and serve 
us better, for it is much cheaper to train 
an engineering technician than an engineer 


and the former is better suited, and 
perhaps happier, for the more practical 
work he would be required to do. 

“Again, we should seriously consider 
making advanced education free to all, by 
issuing bursaries to clever students who 
can benefit from it.” 

Mr. Kelly’s remarks came as an explana- 
tion for his assertion that there is no 
shortage of engineers in Canada, if they 
were used for design, research and manage- 
ment work for which they are primarily 
trained, 

He contends that the demand for tech- 
nical manpower has become exceedingly 
great, and that the old system in vogue 
before the Second World War of supplying 
all needs from universities has broken 
down. 

He notes that industry today requires 
thousands of technical personnel at all levels 
from the practical journeyman to the 
design and management engineer. There 
are schools available to train journeymen 
and universities to train engineers; but 
provisions to train those who come in the 
in-between category are inadequate. It 
would be the job of the technical institutes 
to provide the latter. 

Mr. Kelly noted that students, rather 
than attend night school classes that are 
presently available, but are designed in a 
haphazard way differing from province to 
province and city to city, should have avail- 
able to them courses integrated into a 
national pattern so that their achievements 
would be recognized across the entire 
country. 


Council of Women Urges 
Uniform Retirement Age 


Intensified federal government efforts to 
develop public awareness of the need for 
establishing a uniform retirement age for 
both men and women, and for continued 
employment for older persons capable and 
desirous of working, were urged in a brief 
presented to Prime Minister St. Laurent 
last month by the National Council of 
Women. 

Another brief to the federal Cabinet 
presented last month was submitted by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

The women’s organization brief also 
recommended that legislative bodies make 
sure that women are offered, not only 
equal pay for equal work, but equal oppor- 
tunity as well. 

The Council also requested that the 
unemployment insurance regulation that 
imposes additional conditions on married 
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women applicants for benefit be rescinded. 
The regulation “creates hardship among 
the women affected and is the cause of 
ill-will towards the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission on the part of the women 
concerned,” the Council said. 

Among the requests included 
farmer’s submission were those 
for:— 

Easier credit terms for farmers. 

Restriction on imports of certain farm 
products, including dairy items and 
potatoes. 

Government aid to sell foodstuffs to 
Britain on credit. 

A federal investigation of price spreads 
on farm products. 

Abolition of trading stamps. 

Increase in personal income tax exemp- 
tions. 

The Federation also expressed support 
of the Government’s national hospital 
imsurance proposals. 


in the 
calling 





Chamber of Commerce 
Urges Tax Reductions 


Reductions in the lower and middle rates 
of personal income tax were urged by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in its 
annual brief to Finance Minister Harris 
and Revenue Minister McCann last month. 
This would put more emphasis on effort 
and efficiency, the Chamber said. 

The brief also called for reduction in the 
general rate of tax on corporate income 
and elimination of excess tax anomalies. 

The suggested tax deductions should be 
announced in the 1957 Budget, the 
Chamber recommended, but should be 


deferred until inflationary pressures have 
abated. 


More Apprentices Enrol, 
Increase Training in N.B. 

At the end of 1956, the Apprenticeship 
Branch of the New Brunswick Labour 
Department awarded journeyman rating to 
119 individuals, compared with 77 in 1955. 

The number of active apprentices regis- 
tered had risen to 954 in December 1956 
from 884 in December 1955. 

During the year the Branch added to its 
staff two additional field supervisors, and 
appointed a provincial advisory committee 
for the plumbing trade. 

The Branch Director, B. W. Kelly, was 
appointed by the ILO to assist in setting 
up an apprenticeship training program in 
Burma. 
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CMA Opposes Increase 
In N.S. Compensation 


Nova Scotia manufacturers have gone 
on record as being opposed to a proposed 
amendment to the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act that would bring old 
rates of compensation up to the present 
level, and allow those receiving the present 
rate to benefit from any future increase. 

A brief on workmen’s compensation, the 
N.S. Trade Union Act and health insur- 
ance was presented last month to the 
provincial Government by the Nova Scotia 
branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The brief urged that any changes in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act deal directly 
with workmen’s compensation, and that 
costs be carefully evaluated in relation to 
all industries in the province. 

It was pointed out that all costs arising 
from the operation of the Act.are borne by 
employers covered by the Act. 

In regard to these costs, the brief points 
out, “43 per cent of costs arising from in- 
creases granted under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act will be borne by the 
coal industry of Nova Scotia’. 

The manufacturers asserted that the 
Trade Union Act in Nova Scotia has 
worked “remarkably well” and asked only 
one major change. The brief notes thet 
the province is the only one which allows 
fewer than 50 per cent of the employees 
in an establishment to form a union. 

In the matter of health insurance, the 
brief suggested a three-point program, 
urging government assistance to prevent a 
catastrophe, that government should not 
supplant private health schemes, and that 
any plan should have due regard for 
economy and avoid duplication. 





U.S. Auto Companies Paid 
$4 Million in SUB in 1956 


Supplemental unemployment — benefits 
totallng more than $4,000,000 were paid 
out by the “big three” automobile com- 
panies in the United States between June 1 
and December 1, 1956. On the latter date, 
their trust funds amounted to more than 
$83,500,000, according to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

SUB plans now cover about 2,000,000 
workers—chiefly employed by automobile, 
can manufacturing, glass, rubber and steel 
companies. 

In the most comprehensive report yet 
made on the operation of the automobile 
SUB programs, which were negotiated in 
1955 and became effective in the middle of 
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1956, the UAW gives the following figures 
for the early part of last December :— 

General Motors had a fund with a 
market value of more than $52,000,000; the 
company paid out at least $1,300,000 in 
total SUB payments, and its “trust fund 
position” (the relationship between the 
company’s maximum liability and the 
current size of its trust fund) was 36.9 
per cent. 

The Chrysler Corporation had trust funds 
with a market value in excess of $10,700,000, 
it had paid benefits totalling more than 
$1,900,000, and its fund positions ranged 
from in excess of 27 per cent to about 40 
per cent: 

The Ford Motor Company made 48,000 
payments, with the average cheque approxi- 
mately $16.40 and total benefits thus about 
$786,760, its trust funds totalled more than 
$20.600,000, and its trust positions were 
33.5 and 35.2 per cent. 





Gueranteed Weekly Wage 
Found in Many U.K. Firms 


A guaranteed weekly minimum wage is 
in force in a number of the main indus- 
tries of Great Britain. Some or all the 
workers in coal-mining, chemicals, trans- 
port, steel, textiles, building, engineering, 
metal manufacturing and agriculture are 
covered in various ways. They are guar- 
anteed either a full week’s wages, or a 
fixed proportion of that wage, or the rate 
for a certain number of hours. 

Although these arrangements vary from 
industry to industry, they usually cover 
the extent of the guarantee, the method of 
reckoning payment, and the conditions 
under which it is to be paid. The guar- 
antee may be either a minimum amount 
of employment for a fixed number of days, 
shifts or hours; or it may be a proportion 
of the worker’s time rate. In most indus- 
tries it ranges from two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the normal weekly hours or of 
the regular weekly wages. 


Based on Time Rate 


Most arrangements are based on a plain 
time rate regardless of whether the worker 
is on piece rates or time rates. In engi- 
neering, for example, “workers are guar- 
anteed four days’ employment in any pay 
week such as will enable them to earn 
during such period the equivalent of their 
consolidated time rate for 34 hours”. 

If an employee’s earnings for part of a 
week are above his guaranteed minimum 
the arrangement does not apply; if they 
are not, the employer must make up the 
remainder. A worker who is temporarily 


put on work other than his own as a rule 
does not lose, even though the rate for 
that work is lower than his regular rate. 

Most agreements about the guaranteed 
work week require a worker to be always 
available during regular working hours and 
to be willing to do any work that is offered 
him. Sometimes a worker who is absent 
for one day loses his right to any guar- 
anteed wage for the week. Other agree- 
ments provide for a proportionate reduction 
in the guarantee because of absence. 

In boot and shoe manufacturing the 
guarantee of three-quarters of the weekly 
wage rate does not apply “in respect of 
all time lost by the operative on his own 


responsibility, through sickness or any 
other cause, and the week under the 
guarantee shall be. reduced correspond- 
ingly”. 


Common features of most arrangements 
are that men and women have equal rights, 
and that there is no qualifying period of 
engagement. But some have penalties for 
absence without just cause during a fixed 
period previous to any claim in regard to 
the guarantee. 

The guarantee is usually suspended in 
case of a strike, dispute, or lockout. In 
case of shortage of fuel, power or raw 
materials, or breakdowns, the employer may 
be absolved from the guarantee. Usually, 
however, no limit is placed on guaranteed 
payments during prolonged periods of short- 
time working extending over successive 
weeks, when none of the foregoing con- 
ditions apply. 

A few agreements stipulate that nothing 
in the guaranteed week provision is to be 
taken as limiting the legal right of the 
employer or the employee to end a con- 
tract of service. 


OLRB Lists Requirements 
To Transfer Jurisdiction 


In giving its decision on a recent appli- 
cation for a declaration concerning status 
of a successor trade union, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has given its 
“views on the nature of some of the 
evidence to be submitted in support of 
applications under that section (44a of the 
Act) by trade unions claiming successor 
status”. 

“The Board will require, among other 
things, proof that the merger, amalgama- 
tion or transfer of jurisdiction has been 
agreed to by the predecessor trade union,” 
the decision says. “Such proof may take 
the form of evidence that the merger, 
amalgamation or transfer of jurisdiction 
was approved at a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the predecessor trade union. If 


such is the case the Board will require 
that the members of the predecessor be 
given effective notice of the calling of the 
meeting, preferably, although not invari- 
ably, in writing. In addition to the time, 
date and place of meeting, the notice should 
state the purpose for which the meeting 
is being called.” 

The application under consideration con- 
cerned the transfer of jurisdiction from 
Local 16-443 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union to 
the United Packinghouse Workers, in the 
representation of employees of Canadian 
Canners Ltd., Strathroy. 


OFL Brief Recommends 
Changes in Labour Act 


A brief suggesting amendments and 
revisions to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, based on data gathered by a special 
committee at a series of public hearings 


in many Ontario centres during last 
summer (L.G. Aug. 1956, p. 972), was 
placed before the Ontario Cabinet on 
March 1. 


The Labour Relations Committee which 
gathered the data for the report was 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, and was under the chairmanship 
of Ted Goldberg. 

The brief recommends, in part, that the 
Ontario Government take greater initiative 
in gathering information as to the effects 
and shortcomings of whatever labour legis- 
lation may be on the statute books at any 
particular time. “It should be constantly 
aware of changes in industry, changes which 
might require revision of the basic labour 
legislation... .” 

The brief notes that many of its specific 
recommendations entail additional respon- 
sibilities to be assumed by the Labour 
Relations Board, and that since the Board 
is presently handling more work than ever 
before in its history, some changes in its 
structure are in order. 


Specific Recommendations 


Some sections of the Act on which the 
brief makes special and specific recom- 
mendations are as follows:— 

Certification, conciliation procedure, 
public employees, building trades, unfair 
practices and union security. 

Members of the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee, in addition to Ted Goldberg were: 
Richard Courtney, Eamon Park, Jack 
Piper, Bill Punnett, Henry Rhodes. 
Advisers to the Committee were David 
Archer and Russell Harvey. 
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Jodoin Asks Govt. Study 
Problems of Automation 


“Organized labour is in favour of auto- 
mation. 

“We feel that the proper use of this new 
and developing knowledge can do much to 
fill the needs of the Canadian people, and 
of people in other countries,” Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, told a meeting of the Empire 
Club of Canada in Toronto last month. 

“The long-term benefits of automation, 
properly used, can be of great benefit to 
all,” he added. 

But the labour movement is concerned 
about some of the short-time problems 
arising from automation, especially the loss 
of jobs and the difficulty that the older 
worker whose job disappears because of 
automation will have finding new employ- 
ment. 

Granting that automation will in the 
long run produce more jobs, Mr. Jodoin 
pointed out that it was the “time lag 
between the introduction of automation 
and its eventual benefits” that is the cause 
of concern to the labour movement. 

“We think a great deal of suffering can 
be avoided by determining, as far in 
advance as possible, what changes can be 
expected, and then seeing what can be 
done to meet them,” the CLC President 
declared. He then Suggested that the 
federal Government establish some sort of 
machinery that would provide for discus- 
sion and a gathering of the facts. 

In an automated age, Labour sees the 
need for wages adequate to provide a 
market for the “great volume” of goods 
and services that will become available, 
he said. 

While employers will want to re-train 
younger employees for automated jobs, this 
policy again raises the problem of the older 
worker. 

Pension plans will take on new signifi- 
cance and the CLC will continue to urge 
adoption of an industrial pension scheme 
that will enable workers to contribute 
towards a pension without sacrificing their 
mobility. 

There will be a tremendous demand for 
highly skilled workers; therefore oppor- 
tunities for higher education should be 
extended. “There is an immediate need 
for the extension of university facilities 
and of bursaries, scholarships or some other 
form of assistance to students who have 
academic ability.” 

While on the subject of higher educa- 
tion, Mr. Jodoin commented on the “urgent 
necessity for improving the income of 
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members of university faculties”. Canada 
needs not only more persons to give in- 
struction in universities but the best 
persons available. He promised the sup- 
port of organized labour in any negotia- 
tions university professors may undertake. 

In his address Mr. Jodoin also suggested 
that the Government should undertake a 
study of the causes of industrial peace. He 
was sure that responsible union and man- 
agement representatives would be glad to 
co-operate and that the universities would 
be of great assistance. 

“We all stand to gain if the causes of 
industrial peace can be made more gener- 
ally known and applied,” he pointed out. 

Earlier he had expressed the belief that 
labour and management were learning to 
settle more and more of their differences 
across a bargaining table and without work 
stoppages. This trend was likely to con- 
tinue, he said. 

The vast majority of collective agree- 
ments are reached by peaceful means: 95 
per cent of the agreements negotiated in 
Canada last year were signed without a 
strike, Mr. Jodoin said. “Time lost through 
illness was 25 times that lost through 
strikes; through unemployment it was 30 
times greater,” he added. 

The CLC President also told the gather- 
ing that there will be a continuing desire 
among those in the labour movement to 
strive for a better life for all people, that 
the CLC’s top objective was a compre- 
hensive plan of national health insurance 
(he said this was by no means a selfish 
objective, as most persons in the labour 
movement are already covered by hospital 
and medical plans forming part of collec- 
tive agreements), and that Labour had an 
interest in the bettering of the conditions 
of the peoples in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


1956 Immigration Higher 
By 55,000 over 1955°s 


Immigrants arriving in Canada during 
1956 totalled 164,857. This was a marked 
increase over the 109,946 new arrivals in 
1955, according to the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

Of the 1956 arrivals, it was reported by 
W. A. MeFaul, Montreal district super- 
intendent of the Immigration Department, 
workers numbered 91,039 and dependents, 
73,800. 

There were approximately 300 physicians 
and surgeons: 1,000 graduate nurses; 900 
professors and teachers; 1,300 professional 
engineers and more than 1,000 draughts- 
men; 9,492  stenographers, typists and 


clerks; more than 1,300 automobile 
mechanics and repairmen; 600 plumbers 
and pipefitters; 2,400 carpenters; 1,200 
electricians; 1,300 metal fittters and 
assemblers; 2,300 brick and stone masons; 
and many other skilled tradesmen. 

By racial origin, 51,319 of the 1956 
entrants were listed as British, of whom 
32,389 were English. This compares with 
30,150 British, of whom 19,556 were 
English, in 1955. 

The number of Hungarians arriving in 
Canada jumped to 4,274 in 1956, the 
majority of these entering during the last 
three months of the year. Their total for 
the preceding year was 427. Greeks, too, 
showed a pronounced rise, 5,236 entering 
in 1956, compared with 3,014 in 1955. 

Italian and German immigrants increased 
sharply. During 1956 Italian arrivals 
totalled 29,806, compared with 20,247 for 
1955. German immigrants totalled 26,457 
in 1956, compared with 18,082 in 1955. 


Disabled Allowances Paid 
To More Persons in 1956 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 29,464 at September 30, 
1956, to 30,716 at December 31, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,840,299.93 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, compared with $1,766,327.64 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $11,351,491.59. 

At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.73 ot $39.39. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Number of Payments to 
Blind Drops at Year-end 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,301 at September 
30, 1956, to 8,297 at December 31, 1956. 

The federal Government’s contribution 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$740,780.44 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, compared with $743,560.14 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $14,652,859.02. 

At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.44 to $39.62. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Old Age Assistance Paid 
To Fewer Persons 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 91,641 
at September 30, 1956, to 90,488 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,124,703 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1956, compared with $5,137,771.19 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $98,913,100.31. 


At December 31, 1956, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.92 to $38.20, except for one prov- 
ince where the average was $27.77. In all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid was 
$40 a month. 


Canadian Labour Groups 
Operate 94 Credit Unions 


Canadian labour union members now 
own and operate 94 credit unions, showing 
an increase of 10 new credit unions in 1956, 
according to a year-end report of the 
Credit Union National Association. 

The 94 credit unions account for 8.8 per 
cent of the 1,068 credit unions started by 
labour unions in North America, and the 
10 new credit unions tally 8.6 per cent of 
the 115 credit unions organized by labour 
people in 1956. 

Last year 174 credit unions were organ- 
ized in Canada, bringing the total for the 
country to 4,097. During 1956 credit unions 
increased 1,636 in North America. There 
are now 22,416 credit unions with 10 
million members in all walks of life. 


Ratio of Fringe Benefits 
To Wages in U.S. Is 6.5% 


United States corporations disbursed 
$187,900,000,000 in wages and salaries in 
1956, a gain of $13,500,000,000 over 1955, 
it was estimated by The New York Twmes, 
which based its figures on approximations 
of increases in various groupings in 1955 
over 1954. 

Fringe benefits were estimated at 
$12,200,000,000, against $11,082,000,000 in 
1955. The ratio of welfare benefits to 
wages and salaries was 6.5 per cent com- 
pared with 6.4 per cent in 1955. 

Of the total estimated $12,200,000,000 
paid out for welfare benefits by private 
industry in 1956, the largest amount was 
$5,900,000,000 for pension and welfare funds. 
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Victoria NES Manager, 
Charles Mudge Dies 


Charles A. Mudge, Manager of the 
National Employment Service office at 
Victoria, B.C., since its inception in 1941, 
died last month. He was 65 years of age. 

Mr. Mudge was in charge of the pro- 
vincial employment service in Victoria at 
the time this service was taken over by 
the federal Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


AFL-CiO Executive Couneil 
Moves Against Corruption 


An attack upon corruptive influences in 
the united labour movement highlighted 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council mid- 
winter meeting, held at Miami Beach, 
Florida. Three codes recommended by the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee and 
designed to supplement and clarify the 
AFL-CIO’s constitutional barriers against 
Communism and corruption were unani- 
mously adopted by the Council. 

A fourth code of ethical action was 
added by the Council in a major policy 
statement adopted at the meeting’s open- 
ing session. 


Ethical Practice Codes 


The three Ethical Practice Codes 
recommended covered health and welfare 
funds; racketeers, crooks, Communists and 
Fascists; and conflicts of interest in the 
investments of trade union officials. 

The code on health and welfare recom- 
mended, among other things, that union 
officials receiving full-time pay should 
receive no fees or salaries of any kind from 
a health, welfare or retirement program 
fund. 

This code also banned union officials, 
employees or their agents from “compro- 
mising personal ties, direct or indirect, with 
agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, 
or consultants doing business with the 
welfare plan”. 

It advocated that in cases where health 
and welfare benefits are provided through 
a commercial insurance carrier, the carrier 


should be selected through competitive 
bidding from a substantial number of 
“reliable companies” and the contracts 


awarded “on the basis of the lowest net 
cost for the given benefits submitted by a 
responsible carrier”. 

The code dealing with racketeers and 
subversives pointed out that each union 
has the “duty and responsibility ...to see 
to it that itis free of all corrupt, 
Communist or Fascist influences, 
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“Consequently, a trade union need not 
wait upon a criminal conviction to bar 
from office corrupt, Communist or Fascist 
influences.” 

This code also recommended that two 
other groups be barred from gaining or 
holding union office :— 

1. A person “commonly known to be a 
crook or racketeer preying on the labour 
movement and its good name for corrupt 
purposes... .” 

2. A member or “consistent supporter, or 
a person who actively participates in the 
activities of the Communist Party, or any 
Fascist or totalitarian group, which opposes 
the democratic principles to which our 
country and the American trade union 
movement are dedicated”, 


Conflicts of Interest 


The code on conflicts of interests said 
that “no responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest 
which conflicts with the full performance 
of his fiduciary duty as a workers’ repre- 
sentative”. 

This code, in general, provides that no 
trade union official should own or have 
substantial interest in any business enter- 
prise “with which his union bargains 
collectively, or in any business enterprise 
which is in competition with any other 
business enterprise with whom his union 
bargains collectively”. 

It pointed out that no trade union 
official should accept “kick-backs,” under- 
the-table payments, gifts of other than 
nominal value or any personal payment 
other than for regular work performed for 
an employer-business enterprise with which 
the official’s union bargains. 

The code standards apply not only to 
investments made by union officials, “but 
also where third persons are used as blinds 
or covers to conceal the financial interest 
of union officials”, 

(Earlier this year, the AFL-CIO sus- 
pended the financial officers of two of its 
directly-chartered locals for failure to 
comply with the standards set up by the 
federation for ethical conduct. The men 
were Paul Dorfman, Secretary-Treasurer of 
a Chicago federal union, and Charles 
Naddeo, Secretary-Treasurer of a Phila- 
delphia can-workers local.) 

In its policy statement that added a 
fourth code to the three presented by the 
Ethical Practices Committee, the Executive 
Council said trade union officials and 
members have a responsibility to co-operate 
with government and public agencies seek- 
ing “fairly and objectively” to root out 
corruption in America. 


A union official “has no right to hold 
office in his union” if he resorts to use of 
the Fifth Amendment on all relevant 
questions “for his personal protection and 
to avoid scrutiny by proper legislative 
committees, law enforcement agencies or 
other public bodies into alleged corruption 
on his part,’ the Council said. 

The statement was adopted with only 
one dissenting vote. 

Other features of the Executive Council 
meeting were :— 

A “warning to three unions—Laundry, 
Allied Industrial and Distillery—that they 
have 90 days to clean house of corrupt 
influences or stand suspended and face 
ultimate expulsion from the AFL-CIO. 

A “go signal” for a major organizational 
campaign, in co-operation with affiliated 
unions, to seek substantial increases in 
union membership among the country’s 13 
million unorganized white-collar workers. 

A reminder to state and city central 
bodies to speed up the merger process at 
once. 

A call for wide revisions in the McCarran- 
Walter immigration bill to permit more 
immigrants to the United States, and 
specific steps to permit a greater entry of 
refugees from Hungary. 

A series of economic statements, includ- 
ing calls for investigation of price inflation 
blamed on wage rises; improved tax bene- 
fits for lower and middle income families; 
a vastly improved social security program ; 
and sharp criticism of the government’s 
hard money policy and its hard impact on 
middle-income home-building. 


Teamster Statement 


A eall for improved wages and retirement 
benefits for federal government employees. 

Just prior to the opening of the AFL- 
CIO Council meeting, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters explained that 
it was solely concerned with whether the 
Senate committee in Washington, inquir- 
ing into union racketeering, was properly 
authorized. The union had refused the 
previous week to answer before the com- 
mittee questions about its handling of 
union funds. 

The union promised that it would go 
along with any group “duly constituted” by 
Congress to conduct such an investigation. 
The Teamsters earlier assured all its 
officials that they would not lose their jobs 
or face any other form of union discipline 
if they invoked the Fifth Amendment as a 
basis for withholding information. 

The International Union of Electrical 
Workers, on the other hand, has ruled that 
any union officer who invoked the Fifth 
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Amendment in a Congressional investiga- 
tion into racketeering would automatically 
be put on trial within the union. 

US. Secretary of Labor James . P. 
Mitchell, in a press interview prior to the 
Council’s meeting, said union leaders should 
adhere to a higher standard of morality 
than ordinary citizens. He made it clear 
that he believed the same high standards 
should apply to leaders in business, gov- 
ernment or any field in which individuals 
exercised as much responsibility as union 
heads. 

During the pre-meeting period, the 
President of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union announced that 300,000 union mem- 
bers would receive an estimated $3,000,000 
in tax refunds as a result of a ruling by 
the U.S. Treasury Department that workers 
should not pay income taxes on the value 
of meals and lodging furnished “at the 
employer’s convenience”. 

The AFL-CIO’s second biennial conven- 
tion will open at Miami Beach, Florida, 
on November 18, the Council decided. The 
spring meeting of the Executive Council 
will convene in Washington on May 18. 


U.S. Govt’s. Money Policy 
Criticized by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 
mittee recently made an examination of 
“money policy” of the United States 
Government and associated institutions. 
The results were contained in an article 
which appeared in the January issue of the 
Committee’s monthly bulletin “Economic 
Trends”. The article cited five points that 
supported the contention that price infla- 
tion in the money market has caused some 
fundamental disturbances in the economy. 
The points were:— 

1. Business and agricultural borrowing 
has not been curbed; nor has the rate of 
investment for new plant and equipment 
slowed. 

2. Discrimination between 
borrowers has developed. 

3. Needed public buildings and activities 
have been postponed. 

4. Profits of banking institutions have 
been increased. 

5. The Treasury has been forced to 
reverse its policy of converting debt to 
long-term bonds. 

The article said that each point showed 
the effect of the rise in interest rates; that 
each illustrated how good monetary in- 
tentions for helping the economy have 
produced serious problems elsewhere. 


types of 
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“Merger Increases Unions’ 
Monopoly—But Not Much’? 


Does the merger of the AFL and the 
CIO lead us farther away from economic 
and political competition than we were 
before the joining of these two organiza- 
tions? Will the degree of political 
“monopoly” be greater under the new 
federation than it was when the labour 
movement was divided? 

These two questions were asked and 
answered by Carroll R. Daugherty, 
Chairman of the Department of Business 
Economics of Northwestern University, in 
a paper presented at the Ninth Annual 
Fall Conference of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regarding the first question, Mr. 
Daugherty pointed out that unions, like 
corporations, differed among themselves in 
the degree of control they exercise over 
their sides of markets. Some unions, such 
as the skilled building trades unions, have 
almost complete control. On the other 
hand, some, like those in the textile and 
shoe industries, have very imperfect con- 
trol. Secondly, the speaker remarked that 
partial or complete monopoly on one side 
of the market had no significance except 
in relation to the degree of monopoly 
which prevailed on the opposite side of 
the market. 


Mr. Daugherty conceded that the merger 
of the federations, through the consequent 
merging of rival unions, “will reduce com- 
petition and raise the degree of monopoly 
in the selling of labour services because 
employers will have fewer alternative 
sources of labour supply”. But he held 
that, first, the best way for employers to 
meet this threat was for them “to get 
together on their sides of their markets in 
order to meet the union on equal terms’, 
This he called “meeting more monopoly 
with still more monopoly”. 

Secondly, he pointed out that the lessen- 
ing of inter-union rivalry was not an 
unmixed evil for employers. Although 
“many employers will hate to see the latter 
kind of competition pass away, because it 
enabled them to play one union against 
its rival...many other employers,” he 
said, “will bless the name of merger because 
they and their employees were always being 
caught, with never a moment's stability, 
between the exaggerated demands and 
claims of rival organizing drives.” 


Even supposing that some employers on 
the whole did not like the probability of 
greater union monopoly, he argued against 
the practicability or desirability of govern- 
ment action to break up or prohibit union 
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mergers. He held that for the government 
to go “in a big way into the business of 
breaking up large economic organizations 
into their constituent units” would have 
unpleasant consequences for business cor- 
porations, and would also be impracticable. 
“Do you have any idea how big you would 
make government if it tried to police a 
general breakup movement?” he asked. 

“Do you really wish government to 
prohibit industry-wide bargaining? Do you 
wish to encourage the practice of whip- 
sawing, whereunder a strong national union 
plays one employer off against another?” 

Mr. Daugherty admitted that market- 
wide bargaining led to industry-wide 
strikes; but, except in a very few indus- 
tries like public utilities, railways, and 
some others, which anyhow required to be 
especially dealt with by government, he 
minimized the upset caused to the country 
by such industry-wide strikes. 

To the question, “Will the degree of 
political ‘monopoly’ be greater under the 
new federation,” Mr. Daugherty’s answer 
was: “Yes, but not a whole lot”. 

Against a much higher degree of political 
power, Mr. Daugherty mentioned the 
make-up of the two principal political 
parties, the make-up of the electorate and 
the free and secret ballot system of voting. 

But even supposing that the new federa- 
tion were much more powerful politically 
than its predecessors, Mr. Daugherty 
thought that the possibility “need not make 
employers quail”. He asserted that “it is 
possible for employers to organize success- 
fully for political action” and that “Dolitical 
balance among organized groups is good for 
a municipality, a state, and the nation”. 





Unions, Local Councils 
Continue to Merge 


A merger with the Textile Workers Union 
of America was approved last month by 
more than 95 per cent of the members of 
the independent Brussels Carpet Weavers 
Benefit Association, employees of Harding 
Carpet Co., Brantford, and Toronto Carpet 
Co., Toronto, in a referendum postal vote. 


Following the vote the independent union 
formally applied for the merger with the 
Textile Workers, and a joint committee 
was appointed to arrange terms for the 
union of the two bodies. 


A joint announcement by James Martin, 
Brantford, President of the Brussels Carpet 
Weavers, and Paul Swaity, Toronto, Cana- 
dian Director of the TWUA, said later that 
a merger conference had decided that appli- 
cations for two charters would be made to 


cover employees of each of the two com- 
panies, and that a national carpet council 
would be set up within the TWUA to cover 
all the principal carpet companies in 
Canada. 

The Brussels Carpet Weavers Associa- 
tion has 128 members, and the Textile 
Workers Union has 17,000 members in 
Canada, according to Labour Organization 
in Canada, 1956 Edition. 

The movement for the merger of local 
labour councils continued with the recent 
dissolution of The Island Labour Council 
(formerly CCL) and its reconstitution as 
the Nanaimo and District Labour Council 
(CLC). The dissolved Island Labour 
Council was one of the oldest in British 
Columbia. Jack Moore of the Port Alberni 
local of the International Woodworkers was 
elected President of the new body. 

In the United States the General Execu- 
tive Board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union at its annual con- 
ference voted in favour of affiliation with 
the Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO. 

A new proposal for amalgamation of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers was made recently by 


International President H. E. Gilbert of 
the BLFE. Several previous attempts at 
amalgamation have been unsuccessful. The 
last was made in 1949, when a merger plan 
was worked out jointly by committees of 
the two unions but was defeated in a vote 
taken among the Locomotive Engineers. 
The plan was overwhelmingly approved by 
members of the Firemen and Enginemen’s 
Union. 

Attempts to bring about a merger of 
the New York State bodies of the former 
AFL and CIO recently collapsed, leaving 
the two organizations as far apart as ever. 
The main obstacle to the merger is said 
to be disagreement over the division of 
officers and the question of which group 
should take precedence in a new body. 

Under the terms of the national merger 
agreement George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President, has power to step in if state 
and city councils have not reached unity 
accords by next December 5. 


Weekly Hours Reduced 


A law reducing working hours for 2,500,000 
East Germans from 48 to 45 a week has 
been passed by the Volkskammer (People’s 
Chamber). 





Labour Briefs Submitted to Provincial Cabinets 


New Brunswick Joint Brief 


Clarification of New Brunswick’s Labour 
Relations Act so that cities, towns and 
municipalities would automatically become 
employers of labour was requested by the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour and 
the New Brunswick Council of Labour in 
a joint brief to the provincial Cabinet 
January 31. 

New Brunswick was the only province 
that made a distinction between municipal 
employees and other employees in labour 
relations legislation, the brief asserted. 

The brief also asked for an amendment 
to provide for the appointment of a three- 
member arbitration board in cases where a 
no-strike clause is included in the provi- 
sions of union agreements and disputes 
arise between municipal bodies and unions 
of their employees. The chairman of such 
a board would be appointed by the pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour. 

A further request was that necessary 
amendments be enacted to the Labour 
Relations Act to include provincial gov- 
ernment employees within the scope of the 
Act, including the right to their legitimate 
unions and to be certified and to bargain 
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collectively in the same manner as unions 
of employees in private industry. 

An immediate start on the construction 
of the Chignecto Canal was urged by the 
labour brief. 

We labour people like many other groups 
are considerably worried as to the effect on 
the economy of New Brunswick of the com- 
pletion and full operation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. No person can, of course, 
predict what its effect will be, but it is all 
too apparent that one of our largest sources 
of employment and income, our shipping 
industry, cannot but be adversely affected. 


Loss of the greater part of the Atlantic 
shipping, which seems inevitable, will deprive 
many workers of employment and seriously 
curtail the earning power of many others, 
unless some means can be found of replacing 
that which will be lost. 


Even before it was decided to proceed 
with the St. Lawrence project, the brief 
said, labour groups had been advocating 
and supporting construction of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Chignecto between 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, believing 
it was necessary to the development and 
prosperity of the Maritimes. 
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The brief also stressed that a prime 
requisite of modern industry was an 
assured and plentiful supply of electric 
power. 

“Tt has been said that at least one large 
industry with great employment potentials 
was deterred from establishing in this prov- 
ince because of lack of this vital require- 
ment,” the brief said. 

The organizations commended the New 
Brunswick government for expressing sup- 
port of a national health plan and passing 
preliminary legislation. It urged the prov- 
ince use all means at its disposal to bring 
about the implementation of this plan. 

Appreciation was also expressed for the 
extension of the benefit age of children 
and provision for legally adopted children 
under the Mother’s Allowance Act. 

Amendments which labour groups felt 
would increase the effectiveness of the Act 
were suggested. They included extension 
of the eligible age of children to 18 years 
and, in cases where they were attending 
educational institutions, to 21 years; elim- 
ination of limit on the number of eligible 
dependent children; and provision for 
handicapped children who might not other- 
wise be eligible for benefits. 

The brief asked for legislation providing 
equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex. 


We are vigorously opposed to exploitation 
of women and the obvious efforts of many 
employers to lower wage standards of both 
men and women in the flimsy assumption 
that because a woman is a woman, she is 
not entitled to the same remuneration as a 
man, whether or not she does the same work. 


Increased workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits were also urged: the basic rate of 
compensation to 75 per cent of the injured 
workmen’s current income, maximum earn- 
ings on which rate is based to $4,000 a 
year, widows’ pensions to $60 a month, 
children’s allowance to $20 a month and 
orphans’ to $30 a month. 

The brief said employers convicted of 
unfair labour practices should be required 
to reinstate, with reimbursement for time 
lost, employees who had been discharged 
for union activities. 

When there is a change in company name 
or ownership, the new employer should be 
required, under the labour act, to respect 
the collective bargaining relationship estab- 
lished under the previous management. 

Other proposals of the joint brief were: 
the addition of the checkoff to the labour 
act; coverage of all workers under the paid 
vacations’ act; support for a Canadian 
shipbuilding industry; and an industrial 
pension plan. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


Partnership in the federal Government’s 
national health insurance plan was urged 
by the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
in a brief to the provincial cabinet late in 
January. 

The Federation noted that the New- 
foundland Government had indicated its 
interest in the plan and had already 
announced a provincial scheme to provide 
free health care for children up to the age 
of 16. “We are therefore puzzled as to 
why the Government has delayed its official 
endorsation of a National Health Plan.” 

The brief also asked for the abolition 
of court injunctions in settling labour 
disputes. 

Referring to Newfoundland’s Shops Act 
“and its many local extensions which are 
presently in force throughout the prov- 
ince,” the brief said there were many 
aspects of the Act with which Federation 
disagreed. 

In establishing opening and closing hours 


for retail and wholesale establishments, the 
various Shops Acts have created an obstacle 
in the path of collective bargaining by forcing 
unions to be content with unsatisfactory 
hours of work and also by restricting the 
freedom of employers to conduct their busi- 
ness in such a manner as to render maximum 
public service, 
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Urging transformation of the Act into 
“workable legislation,” the Federation said 
it had in mind the establishment of a 
provincial Hours of Work Act. 

The transfer of administration of the Act 
from the Department of Provincial Affairs 
to the provincial Department of Labour 
was suggested. 

The brief requested that a tripartite 
commission composed of government, man- 
agement and labour representatives be set 
up “to seek out the cause and provide a 
remedy for unemployment”, 

“Newfoundland’s buoyant economy,” the 
brief said, “is still plagued by the dread 
disease of seasonal unemployment.” 

The brief complained that the provincial 
Government was paying skilled carpenters 
hired to do Government work a minimum 
wage rate of 90 cents an hour. This rate, 
it said, was “completely out of line with 
present prevailing rates”, 

Included in the brief were requests that 
the provincial Government speed up work 
on the Trans-Canada Highway, that in- 
terest rates of finance companies be curbed, 


that daylight saving time be extended to 
the last Sunday in October, that jury fees 
be increased, and that Labour Day be made 
a compulsory holiday. 


In its conclusion the brief said the 
Apprenticeship Branch of the provincial 
Department of Labour was “deserving of 
special commendation”. 


District 26, United Mine Workers 


The Nova Scotia coal industry was 
general in better condition, the United 
Mine Workers District 26 said in a brief 
to the Nova Scotia Government January 
31. It expressed concern, however, over 
increased use of oil and the possible effects 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the trans- 
Canada pipeline. 


The UMW called on the Government to 
do what it could to protect the industry, 
which, it said, directly affected 128,000 
persons in Nova Scotia. 


One of the chief recommendations, made 
in earlier briefs, called for a labour repre- 
sentative on the Dominion Coal Board. 
The brief said that “in view of the most 
responsible and patient attitude of the 
United Mine Workers of America to the 
problem besetting the coal industry, we 
rightfully expect a voice in the delibera- 
tions of this Board”. 


The brief’s suggestions included recom- 
mendations that a provincial tax be 
imposed on imported fuel oil, that the 
province lead the way by burning coal in 
all its buildings, that federal subventions 
on coal movements be guaranteed not to 
decrease for five years, that an investiga- 
tion be made into possible effects of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and that “compen- 
sating arrangements to be made by the 


Government” should the  trans-Canada 
pipeline affect the Maritime economy 
adversely. 


Other recommendations called for:— 


The opening of a new coal mine in Pictou 
County, where only two mines now operate 
and one “is in danger of being closed at 
any time”, 

The immediate establishment of a voca- 
tional school in Cape Breton. 


The use of coal to accomplish any future 
expansion of electrical energy. 

The brief contained a series of recom- 
mendations on compensation payments, 
pensions, safety, sanitation in washhouses 
and funeral expenses of accident victims. 


In its request for subvention guarantees 
the union was repeating earlier suggestions 
for helping long-range contracts. Because 
the payments are established on a year- 
to-year basis, the union said coal com- 
panies are unable to sign long-range con- 
tracts. The brief said that a five-year 
guarantee “would have a most stabilizing 
effect on the coal industry”. 


The brief, presented to Premier R. L. 
Stanfield and his Cabinet by District 
President Tom McLachlan, said the Nova 
Scotia coal industry could look to the 
future with “some degree of optimism”. 


Charlottetown and District Labour Council 


A request for enactment of minimum 
wage legislation to apply to industrial 
workers and wage earners in urban dis- 
tricts, which would establish a minimum 
wage of $35 for a work week of 44 hours, 
was requested by the Charlottetown and 
District Labour Council in a brief recently 
submitted to the Executive Council of the 
Government of Prince Edward Island. 


The brief further requested that the Act 
should provide for one week’s holiday with 
pay for the first year of service for all 
employees in industry or urban service, and 
two weeks with pay thereafter. 

The Labour Council also asked that a 
Labour Relations Board be set up, as had 
been promised, with fair representation for 
labour. 

The brief expressed serious concern at 
the frequent occurrence of industrial acci- 


dents, particularly in the construction 
industry. Many of these accidents were 
due, the Council asserted, to lack of proper 
equipment and supervision. The employ- 
ment of a full-time safety officer to enforce 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was urged. 

The Council signified its satisfaction that 
a Labour Department had been set up in 
the province. 


Provision by the Government of the 
necessary books was suggested as a means 
of helping to meet the increasing cost of 
high school education, which the Council 
said should be within the reach of all. 

The brief noted with satisfaction that the 
federal Government had “agreed in prin- 
ciple to the instituting of a national health 
plan, for the provinces and federal Gov- 
ernment to arrange jointly”. It added: 
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“We sincerely hope that your Government 
will give your wholehearted support to this 
worthy and necessary legislation.” 


The Council reiterated its request that 
certain amendments should be made to the 
Trade Union Act. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Housing 
January 21 


Minister of Public Works, Hon. R. H. 
Winters, announced an increase in the 
interest rate on National Housing Act loans 
from 54 per cent to 6 per cent, effective 
January 22, 1957. Such increase, he stated, 
is designed to encourage the flow of money 
into the housing field. 

Harold E. Winch (CCF, Vancouver East) 
urged the Government to “show greater 
interest” in the “serious problem of supply- 
ing low-rental housing for our old age 
pensioners and others in the same 
category”. 


Health Insurance 
January 22 


The Government has no intention of 
modifying its health insurance proposal, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
stated, “because, on analysis, the proposal 
will be found to be a most generous one”, 


January 29 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre) if he was in a 
position to make a statement to the House 
on the present state of negotiations between 
the province of Ontario and the federal 
Government, Mr. Martin replied there was 
nothing more he could add at this time to 
what he had already said. 


February 4 


The Prime Minister tabled copies of the 
correspondence between the federal and 
Ontario governments, complying with a 


request by Stanley Knowles (CCE, 
Winnipeg North Centre). 
February 5 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare informed the House that the 
government of Newfoundland had accepted 
the federal government proposal, 


February 13 


“Great progress” towards a hospital in- 
surance plan in his talks with Premier Frost 
of Ontario was reported by the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare in reply to 
inquiries. 
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Education 
January 24 


A motion to have the Government con- 
sider the advisability of introducing legis- 
lation to provide national scholarships and 
bursaries for students at the university level 
in financial need was proposed by A. H. 
Hollingworth (L, York Centre). 

The debate was adjourned. 


January 28 


R. R. Knight (CCF, Saskatoon) renewed 
his plea for financial assistance, through 
grants to the provinces, for the expansion 
and equalization of educational opportunity 
across Canada, “without encroaching in any 
way on the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provinces in this field”, 

The Minister of Justice, Hon. Stuart 8. 
Garson, replied that the provision already 
made by the Government is the only one 
which can be made that does not encroach 
on the jurisdiction of the provinces. 


January 29 


In committee of supply, the sum of 
$7,986,000 for grants to universities was 
approved, 

During the discussion, the Prime Minister 
reaffirmed the federal Government’s posi- 
tion that it had no wish to establish any 
kind of control over the freedom of 
universities nor of infringing on provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Leon Balcer (PC, Three Rivers) broke 
with his party and opposed the grants, 
claiming that they were “but another step 
on the part of the federal Government 
towards federal centralization”. 


Collective Bargaining with Government 
January 24 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre), referring to the Prime Minister’s 
reply to the Canadian Labour Congress 
regarding a study of collective bargaining 
between the Government and civil ser- 
vants, asked if it meant that the matter 
would be given a “new look” and further 
studied. Mr. St. Laurent replied as follows: 

I made the statement, and it is my per- 
sonal position, that I have always felt that 


collective bargaining did not meet the con- 
stitutional practice of our system with 


respect to the Civil Service. When I heard 
that some form of collective bargaining was 
in operation—I do not know how far it goes 
—in the United Kingdom, I asked that 
further information be obtained as to what 
it was and how it works. That is as far 
as I went. 


Civil Servants’ Right to Take Other Work 
January 25 


He would not consider it proper for a 
civil servant to engage in other work if it 
in any way interfered with good public 
relations of his office or with the proper 
and efficient discharge of the duties of that 
office, the Minister of Labour replied when 
questioned by Clarence Gillis (CCF, Cape 
Breton South). 


Income Tax Act 
January 28 


A motion proposing a one-year time 
limit for reopening of income tax returns 
in cases of persons earning $10,000 and less 
was defeated by a vote of 92 to 55. Mover 
of the motion was H. O. White (PC, 
Middlesex East). 


February 18 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
to remove the 3-per-cent floor on medical 
expenses deductible for income tax pur- 
poses was proposed by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF, Winnipeg North Centre). 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
January 29 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of his 
Bill to incorporate into the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Dispute Act the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off of union dues. Motion 
defeated by a vote of 105 to 66. 


Legality of Trading Stamps 
January 29 


Questioned by M. J. Coldwell (CCF 
Party Leader, Rosetown-Biggar) as to 
whether the Government has reached any 
conclusion with regard to the legality of 
trading stamps, the Minister of Justice 
stated: 

...we have upon the books now a law 
against trading stamps which has been in 
existence since 1905. It was continued at 
the last consolidation of the Criminal Code 
notwithstanding the fact that we received 
representations upon behalf of the trading 
stamp companies to have it repealed. This 
law is still in existence. The position that 


we have taken is that we should like to 
have this law tested before we ask Parlia- 
ment to consider any amendment to it if 
for no other reason than to know with 
greater assurance the nature of the amend- 
ment that might be required. 


Disabled Persons 


January 29 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare replied to a question by Clarence 
Gillis (CCF, Cape Breton South) as to 
whether any revision had been made in 
the definition of total and permanent 
disability under the Disabled Persons Act. 

After a meeting of federal and provincial 
government representatives held late last 
fall, he said, at which the regulations were 
considered, a revised definition was drafted 
and sent to the provinces for their con- 
sideration. As soon as the provinces make 
known their wishes on this and other 
proposed regulations, the Government will 
lose no time in going ahead. 


Old Age Pension 


January 30 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government was 
considering amending the Old Age Security 
Act to permit payment of pension to 
persons who have qualified and have sub- 
sequently moved to another country for 
health or other reasons. 

The Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare 
replied that, being a matter of government 
policy, any proposed legislation would be 
announced by the Government at the 
appropriate time. 

Solon E. Low (Social Credit Party 
Leader, Peace River), asked if, in view 
of the fact that sessions of provincial 
legislatures are now commencing and their 
budget preparations are already well 
advanced, the Government did not con- 
sider it unfair to the provinces to delay 
further any announcement concerning old 
age pension increases. 

In the absence of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, the Prime Minister 
suid the Government had reached no deci- 
sion but that as soon as it does it will be 
announced in the House. 


Transfer Rights of Pensions 


January 30 
Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government has taken 
steps, or is studying the possibility of 
taking steps, to encourage and facilitate 
the mobility or transferability of pension 
rights with respect to employees in both 
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private industry and the public service; 
also if the Government has received requests 
for the establishment of a national indus- 
trial pension plan and, if so, what was the 
Government’s reply. 

The Minister of Labour said a study is 
being undertaken of the effects of pension 
plans on the employment of older workers, 
including questions of transferability and 
mobility of pension credits. 

Representations had been received from 
the Canadian Labour Congress and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in their memoranda to the Cabinet. 
It had been suggested, said the Minister, 
that the implications of various proposals 
such as those included in the briefs might 
be discussed further by representatives of 
the central labour federations with appro- 
priate departments of government. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


January 30 

The Government has not under con- 
sideration amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in line with proposals 
submitted in the brief of the Canadian 
Labour Congress during the present session 
of Parliament, the Minister of Labour 
stated in reply to an inquiry by Michael 
Starr (PC, Ontario). 


February 4 

Announcement of an unemployment in- 
surance plan for fishermen was made by 
the Minister of Labour. 

Under the plan, commercial fishermen 
will be covered regardless of whether they 
are wage earners, working on shares or 
operating alone. Contributions will com- 
mence April 1 next and consideration of 
applications for benefit January 1 next 
(see p. 358). 


February 19 


G. R. Pearkes (PC, Esquimalt-Saanich) 
asked if consideration would be given to 
allowing contributions to be made on a 
seasonal basis, which, he said, would be 
more acceptable both to the industry and 
the fishermen of the West Coast. 

The Minister of Labour said he had 
received representations from West Coast 
fishermen and members of the Fisheries 
Council. They were receiving careful con- 
sideration by the officials responsible for 
working out the regulations. 


Canada Council 
February 5 
The Prime Minister expressed the hope 


that it would be possible to secure the 
acceptance of the required number of 
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members of the Canada Council in order 
that it may exist as a corporate body before 
March 31. 


February 6 
Bill received first reading. 


February 15 


Bill read a third time and passed on to 
the Senate. 


National Museums 
February 8 


An amendment to the Northern Affairs 
and National Resources Act to provide for 
two national museums in place of one as 
at present, to be known as the Canadian 
Museum of Natural History and the Cana- 
dian Museum of Human History, was 
introduced by the Hon. Jean Lesage. 


Canada Elections Act 
February 15 


Bill introduced by Ray Thomas (SC, 
Wetaskiwin) to require the political affilia- 
tion of the candidate to be printed on the 
ballot papers used in federal elections. 


Employment 
February 19 


In reply to an inquiry by E. D. Fulton 
(PC, Kamloops) concerning the unemploy- 
ment situation this winter, the Minister of 
Labour made the following statement: 


At January 19, 1957, the number of per- 
sons with jobs was estimated at 5,393,000, 
some 162,000 lower than at mid-December 
but still about 162,000 higher than in 
January a year ago. Persons without jobs 
and seeking work, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics survey, rose to an esti- 
mated 303,000, which was some 17,000 more 
than in January 1956 and about 60,000 less 
than in January 1955. 

The increase this January over last comes 
primarily from such seasonal industries as 
construction, lumbering, logging and trans- 
portation. Bad weather and the effects of 
the CPR strike all contributed to the layoffs. 

In this connection I think I should acknowl. 
edge and commend the vigorous and co- 
ordinated efforts now under Way in many 
localities across Canada to increase winter 
employment opportunities. These steps are 
making a definite contribution to the main- 
tenance of employment. Without them, 
unemployment this winter would be much 
higher than it is. 


Succession Duty Act 
February 19 

Although a revision of the Succession 
Duty Act is almost complete, the Min- 
ister of Finance, replying to E. G. Hansell 
(SC, Macleod), said he did not think there 
would be an opportunity to bring it before 
the House during the present session. 


Quebec Federations Merge 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour and the Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions unite to form Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC), 
bringing to seven the number of provinces in which mergers completed 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (La 
Fédération des Travailleurs du Québec) 
came into being on February 16 at Quebec 
as a result of the merger of the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
and the Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CCL). 

Quebec thus becomes the seventh prov- 
ince* to amalgamate its organizations 
affliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. The third largest labour organiza- 
tion in Quebec, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, which has about 
100,000 members, is at present carrying on 
negotiations with the CLC. 


The 428 delegates from these two 
federations, representing some 200,000 
members, accepted the merger unani- 


mously and adopted the new constitution 
without discussion. 

Roger Provost, President of the former 
QPFL, was elected President, while J. R. 
Lamoureux, President of the former QFIU, 
was chosen Ist Vice-president. 

The question of health insurance held 
the spotlight, the delegates calling, often 
with vehemence and always unanimously, 
for a plan to be financed by the province 
with the help of the federal Government. 

The convention also declared itself to be 
in favour of affiliation of the CCCL with 
the CLC, considering such a step to be 
the logical outcome of its own merger. 

Representing 420 local unions and ten 
labour councils, the delegates also adopted 
resolutions calling for:— 

Establishment within the QFL of a 
workman’s compensation committee; 

The founding of a bilingual monthly 
publication ; 

Moral and financial support for the 
miners of northern Quebec. 

Two resolutions calling for the official 
support of the QFL for “Reassemblement” 
(an educational and democratic action 
movement) were referred to the Executive 
Committee without discussion. 





*In Ontario the merger convention is to be held 
at the end of this month, and in New Brunswick 
during the month of August. Moreover, of the 39 
cities and districts in which there are two councils, 
amalgamation remains to be completed in only about 
a dozen. It is expected that all provincial federa- 
tions and all councils will be merged by the end 
of the year. 


The two-day convention closed with a 
banquet at which some 600 persons were 
present and during which there was not a 
single speech. An impressive number of 
distinguished guests were present, however, 
including Gérard Picard and Jean Marchand, 
President and Secretary respectively of the 
CCCL. 


Opening of the Convention 


Under the joint chairmanship of Roger 
Provost, President of the QPFL, and J. R. 
Lamoureux, President of the QFIU, the 
convention opened at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec on February 15. 

Representatives of the provincial Gov- 
ernment, the City Council and _ the 
Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Labour Congress attended. 

Stating that this convention was certainly 
the most important one he had attended 
in 43 years, the Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
provincial Minister of Labour, stressed the 
fact that the labour unions have a vital 
part to play and that their existence is 
necessary in the modern world. 

He painted a picture of the industrial 
development of the province of Quebec 
during the last few years and called for 
the support of the labour world. 

His Worship Mayor Wilfrid Hamel said 
that the labour movement is gaining 
imcreased importance in Quebec as a result 
of this merger and that for that very 
reason it will be called upon to play a 
part still more to the advantage of society. 

Rev. Father P. D. Morin, Chaplain of 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters in Montreal, spoke briefly, calling 
the merger “the most beneficial action 
which could be taken”. 

Three members of the CLC’s Executive 
Committee also spoke. 

Gordon G. Cushing, Executive Vice- 
president, pointed out that Quebec should 
be endowed with a strong and vigilant 
labour movement to go hand in hand with 
the industrial development of the province. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
stressed the fact that only 27 per cent of 
Quebec’s workers belong to labour organ- 
izations—this being the lowest average 
after the Prairie Provinces (26 per cent— 
while in British Columbia the proportion 
is 72 per cent. 
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The Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions held its fifth and last conven- 
tion at Quebec on February 13 and 14, 
giving its unanimous approval to the 
merger agreement with the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour. 

Under the chairmanship of R. J. 
Lamoureux, some 200 delegates enthu- 
siastically welcomed ratification of the 
merger agreement. Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, was present when this decision 
was made. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, which is now carrying 
on negotiations with the CLC, stated 
that the CCCL, aware of the fact that 
the present-day division of the labour 
world is contrary to the best interests 
of the workers, “is more than ever 
desirous of real unity of labour action 
with the CLC”. He specified, how- 
ever, that the CCCL cannot “renounce 
its own entity”. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this last convention was a talk by 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau, Vice-president of 
the education and democratic action 
movement known as “Rassemblement” $ 
in the course of his talk Mr. Trudeau 
said that it is absolutely necessary to 
arouse the people of Quebec to political 
consciousness. 




























Mr. MacDonald also protested against 
the differential in wages between Quebec 
and Ontario, stating that the divergence 
is becoming more pronounced al] the time. 


Claude Jodoin 


Canadians will eventually succeed in 
having only one central labour organiza- 
tion, CLC President Claude Jodoin said in 
his address to the Opening session of the 
merger convention, 

Noting that all the provincial federations 
will have merged by the end of the year, 
Claude Jodoin added that total unity will 
be achieved in the country by agreements 
in which all will participate. 

Referring to the affiliation of the CCCL, 
he called on the delegates not to prejudge 
the results of the negotiations now going on. 

Mr. Jodoin also dealt with the objec- 
tives of the CLC, stressing particularly the 
need for a health insurance plan and calling 
on the delegates to use their influence to 
try to obtain such a plan, 

On the federal level, the CLC President 
dwelt on union recognition for civil] 
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servants, stating that the Government, in 
refusing this right, “is setting a very bad 
example for private enterprise”. 

The labour movement does not want to 
become powerful in Canada in order to 
exercise control, he pointed out, but 
rather to “better protect the rights of all 
workers in the interests of all citizens”, 

In closing, Mr. Jodoin reminded his 
listeners that the establishment of free 
trade-unionism in all countries of the 
world is the only guarantee of lasting 
world peace. 


Roger Provost 

On his election as President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, Roger 
Provost declared that health insurance, 
equality of wages and complete labour 
unity for the workers of the province are 
among the foremost objectives of the new 
federation. 

He also mentioned the complete right to 
strike and entire freedom of association. 

In order to attain this comprehensive 
program of union activity, Mr. Provost 
urged the members to adopt a new trend 
in politics. 

“Because of the introduction of politics 
in the economic and social fields,” he said, 
‘ft has become necessary to work towards 
giving an aspect to politics which will be 
in accordance with our desires.” 

The President emphasized the need to 
obtain, for Quebec workers, equality of 
wages with the other industrial provinces. 

“Now that the nightmare of inter-union 
quarrelling has disappeared,” he added, “we 
can devote more effort to the organization 
of unorganized workers, and we must see 
to it that the province of Quebec ceases 
to be the industrial province whose workers 
are the least well paid.” 

Dwelling on the need for a health insur- 
ance plan, Mr. Provost stated that “we 
have reached a point where, under cover 
of autonomy, the worst abuses are being 
committed and the workers are being 
prevented from attaining that security to 
which they are entitled”, 

As for labour unity, he stressed the fact 
that this will not be complete “until all 
bona fide union groups belong to the same 
organization and present a common front”. 

Mr. Provost also denied the Govern- 
ment’s right to limit the right to strike, 
stating that “the workers are sufficiently 
conscious of their responsibilities to limit 
their right to strike themselves if they 
consider such a_ step necessary for the 
general good”, 

In encouraging the members of the new 
federation to engage in political action, 
Mr. Provost also urged them to study new 





Ist Vice-President R. J. Lamoureux (1) and President Roger Provost of the new QFL 


political groups and to support those whose 
ideal “corresponds to that of the labouw 
movement”. 


Health Insurance 


The new federation’s first act was to 
approve, unanimously and enthusiasticmlly, 
a resolution calling for the setting up of a 
health insurance plan to be financed by 
the province with the help of the federal 
Government. 

The resolution favours a plan covering 
medical, surgical and hospital expenses, 
available to all classes of society. Such 
a plan should, moreover, leave each 
person free to choose his own doctor and 
hospital, and should be administered on a 
provincial basis. 

Seven delegates spoke in favour of such 
a measure. 

Roméo Girard, Secretary of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council, urged 
that “playing politics” be forgotten when 
the health of the people is at stake. 

Bernard Shane, Vice-president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, pointing out that the medical 
centre set up in Montreal for members of 
his union has made it possible to discover 
a considerable number of illnesses which 
might have become very serious, stressed 


the fact that only members have this 
protection, whereas there should be a plan 
covering the entire population of the 
province. 

Louis Laberge, President of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, stated that 
“the working class is in absolute need of 
health insurance”; he called on the labour 
movement to do something right away 
about obtaining such a plan. 

(During the convention, Mr. Provost 
revealed the fact that a brief on health 
insurance, prepared jointly by Quebec’s 
three labour organizations, would soon be 
presented to the provincial Government.) 


Affiliation of the CCCL 


The Quebec Federation of Labour 
declared itself to be in favour of affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour with the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
President himself, the delegates adopted a 
resolution, with no dissenting votes, favour- 
ing affiliation of the CCCL. There were, 
however, several abstentions. 

The nine delegates who spoke were all 
in favour of affiliation in principle, but 
two of them implied that they did not 
want affiliation “at any cost”. 


The resolution, which was of a general 
nature, pointed out that the alternative to 
affiliation of the CCCL “will be a long 
series of inter-union struggles, veiled or 
open, the main result of which, whatever 
the issue may be, will be to lessen the 
strength and effectiveness of the labour 
movement in Quebec”. 

Setting the tone of the discussion, Roger 
Provost said that affiliation of the CCCL 
is the logical outcome of the merger of 
the Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour and the Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions. 

“No one with the efficiency of the labour 
movement at heart can be opposed to this 
resolution,” he said. 

The President reminded the delegates 
that the Executive Committee of the CLC 
has been given the mandate of negotiating 
an agreement with the CCCL; it is not up 
to the unions and federations, he said, to 
decide how and in what way unity will 
be accomplished. 

Jean Marie Bédard, representing the 
International Woodworkers Union, stated 
that the Quebee worker is losing out in 
wages as a result of the division in the 
world of organized labour. 

“We must find a way to speed up unity,” 
he said. “The Quebec worker is losing out 
In earnings, and that is more important 
than concern for jurisprudence.” 

Jean Gérin-Lajoie of the American Metal 
Workers’ Union likewise stressed the fact 
that neither questions of jurisdiction nor 
questions of principle should constitute 
obstacles to the CCCL’s affiliation. 

Roméo Mathieu, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the old QFIU, also stated that it would 
be “selfish and anti-Christian to refuse to 
accept other organized workers in our 
ranks”. Calling on the delegates to judge 
a labour association by its aims, he warned 
them against setting up barriers, which 
would do nothing but harm to the Quebec 
worker. 

Speaking on behalf of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, William Dodge 
said that he looked forward to the day 
when he would meet the members of the 
CCCL at a convention. 

“These are men of superior intelligence,” 
he said, “of firm principle, whose devotion to 
the working class is even greater than ours.” 


The only two delegates to temper their 
remarks were Hector Marchand, President 
of the Montreal local of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and Louis 
Laberge, President of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council. The former called 
on the CCCL “to take action”; the latter 
said that the QPFL “will go ahead any- 
way without the CCCL”. 


Elections 


The choice of the Executive Committee 
of the new federation, made separately in 
accordance with the terms of the merger 
agreement between the QPFL and the 
QFIU, caused no surprise. A vote was 
held only for the position of Secretary, 
which fell to the former QPFL; in this 
vote Armand Marion, who already held 
the post, won out over Roméo Girard. 


The Executive Committee of the new 
federation is as follows:— 


Chosen by the former Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour: President, Roger 
Provost, Montreal; 2nd Vice-president, 
Edouard Larose, Montreal; Secretary, 
Armand Marion, Montreal; nine directors: 
textiles, Oscar Longtin, Valleyfield; needle- 
work, Maurice Silcoff, Montreal; construc- 
tion trades, Henri Rochon, Montreal; wood 
products, Richard Garneau, Quebec; pulp 
and paper, J. B. Hurens, Quebec; trans- 
portation equipment, Louis Laberge, Mont- 
real; services, Gaston A. Ramat, Montreal; 
non-durable goods, André Courchesne, 
Quebec, and John Purdie, Montreal. 


Chosen by the former Quebec Federation 
of Industrial Unions: 1st Vice-president, 
R. J. Lamoureux, Montreal; Treasurer, 
Roméo Mathieu, Montreal; six directors: 
mines, Patrick Burke, Noranda; transporta- 
tion, Eucher Corbeil, Montreal; foods and 
beverages, Roland Goedike, Montreal; 
municipal employees, J. M. Périard, Mont- 
real; durable goods, René Martin, St. Jean, 
and Gérard Poirier, Montreal. 


The following eight honorary officers 
were also chosen: by the QPF L—President, 
Marcel Franeq; Vice-presidents, Raoul 
Trépanier, Bernard Shane and J. H. 
D’Aoust; by the QFJU—President, Philippe 
Vaillancourt; Vice-presidents, J. P. Tessier, 
Donat Archambault and Miss Huguette 
Plamondon. 





During the winter months of 1956—April to October—registered unemployed in New 
Zealand increased from 76 on April 30 to 505 on August 31, then decreased to 309 on 


October 31. 


The peak registration of 505 was the highest since 1946, when 593 were regis- 


tered as unemployed in June of that year. The 505 unemployed formed only 0.06 per 


cent of the labour force. 
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Preliminary Report, 


Royal Commission 


on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Many forecasts and recommendations made by five-man body for 25-year 
period 1955 to 1980. Those of most interest to Labour described here 


The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects was published on January 10*. It 
contains a number of forecasts and recom- 
mendations. A summary of those which 
most closely affect labour was given in 
the February issue of the LAsour GAZETTE 
(p. 129). Thirty-four studies that will be 
published separately are listed in an 
appendix to the report. 

The predictions contained in the Com- 
mission’s report are based on a number of 
assumptions, the chief of which is that, 
during the 25-year period covered by the 
inquiry, 1955 to 1980, there will be no big 
war, no serious business depression and no 
prolonged periods of mass unemployment 
such as occurred in the 1930’s. 


Forecasts 


The forecast that the population of 
Canada will reach 26,650,000 by 1980 is 
based on mortality and fertility rates 
which take into account present trends, and 
upon a net rate of immigration of 75,000 
per year. 

“The estimates of fertility rates are... 
conditioned by assumptions about general 
prosperity and employment in Canada over 
the next two or three decades,” the report 
states. Briefly, these assumptions presume 
that there will be no “prolonged decline in 
business activity”. 

“Net immigration is influenced by com- 
parative levels of economic activity in 
Canada, Western Europe and the United 
States. It is also affected by political 
events, by the risks of war, and by the 
migration policies of the governments con- 
cerned,” says the report. “Because it is a 
function of so many variables it is 
impossible to predict. 

“Tf net immigration runs at an annual 
rate of 75,000, the population of Canada 
by 1980, according to our estimates, will 
be 2,500,000 more than if it were aug- 
mented by natural increase alone,” the 
Commission says. 

Tf an annual immigration of only 50,000 
population would be 


is assumed the 





*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Super- 
visor of Government Publications, Ottawa. 





The task set before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economie Prospects 
when it was appointed in June 1955 was 
implied in the title given to the five-man 
body headed by Walter L. Gordon of 
Toronto. In the words of the order in 


council that established the Commission, it 
was “to inquire into and report upon the 


long-term prospects of the Canadian 
economy, that is to say, upon the prob- 
able economic development of Canada 
and the problems to which such develop- 
ment appears likely to give rise”. 


25,770,000 by 1980, while a rate of 100,000 
a year would give a population of 27,535,000 
by the end of the period. 


Labour Force 


The labour force, according to the defini- 
tion used in the report, includes all those 
14 years of age and older who are employed 
or looking for work. It does not, however, 
include those in the armed forces, in 
hospitals, jails or other institutions, or on 
Indian reserves. 

The report points out that “over the 
past decade the labour force has not been 
growing so fast as the population as a 
whole”. Although the proportion of women 
in the labour force has been increasing— 
a trend which is expected to continue— 
there has been a decline in the proportion 
of young men entering the labour force 
and a tendency towards earlier retirement 
of older men. 

The Commission expects the trend 
towards later entry into the labour force 
to continue, but anticipates that the in- 
crease in the proportion of those 65 years 
of age and older who drop out of the 
labour force will “flatten out” in the future. 

We are assuming that unemployment will 
not be relatively higher on the average over 
the next 25 years than it has been over the 
last five years. Thus we assume that the 


average level of unemployment will be 3 per 
cent of the labour force. 


On these assumptions, and with an 
assumed immigration rate of 75,000 a year, 
the Commission estimates that the propor- 
tion of the male population 14 years of 
age and over who will be in the labour 
force in 1980 will be 80.2 per cent. It is 
estimated to have been 82 per cent in 1955. 
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The percentage of the female population 
in the labour force is expected to be 27.5 
in 1980, compared with 23.8 in 1955. 


The percentage of the total population 
who will be in the labour force in 1980 
is estimated at 53.7, against 52.8 per cent 
in 1955. 

Regarding the industrial distribution of 
the labour force the report says: 

We expect the resource industries, primary 
and secondary manufacturing, and construc- 
tion to employ roughly the same proportions 
of the labour force as they do today. The 
labour force in agriculture has been declin- 
ing not only in relative but also in absolute 
terms; and we expect that trend to continue. 
While agriculture now accounts for some 15 
per cent of the total labour force, by 1980 
its share may have declined to 7 per cent. 


On the other hand, there will be a marked 
increase in the number of workers employed 
in the tertiary or service sectors of the 
economy, so that over the next 25 years the 
labour force employed in civilian government 
and community services, in transportation, 
storage and communications, and in trade, 
finance and other services will increase from 
47 to 55 per cent. 


“Canada has been becoming an increas- 
ingly urban country, and this trend will 
continue,” the report predicts. “In 1951, 
62 per cent of the population lived in 
metropolitan areas or in other cities, towns 
or villages with more than a thousand 
people. By 1980 that proportion may rise 
to 80 per cent. Over the same period the 
proportion of the population living in 
metropolitan and urban areas of more than 
100,000 people may rise from 36 to 56 
per cent.” 


Gross National Product 


“If net immigration averages 75,000 per 
annum and if the rate of productivity 
increase in the private business sector of 
the economy hews to the midpoint of the 
range we have chosen, the gross national 
product in 1980 will amount to approxi- 
mately $76,000,000,000 in terms of 1955 
dollars,” the report states. 


With immigration at 50,000 a year and 
with productivity at the lower edge of the 
range the Commission estimates that the 
gross national product will be $68,000,000,000. 
On the other hand, if immigration ran at 
an average yearly rate of 100,000 and the 
rate of productivity increase was at the 
highest point in the range, the gross 
national product would reach $85,000,000,000 
by 1980. 

The high and low points in the range 
referred to are 2.5 and 3.25 per cent in- 
crease in productivity compounded annually 
for the business sector of the economy. For 
agriculture, where output per man-hour has 
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been increasing more rapidly than in any 
other part of the economy—though it is 
still considerably lower than in most other 
sectors—the estimated rate of increase in 
productivity was 3 per cent compounded 
annually until 1970, and for the next 10 
years (until 1980), 2.5 per cent. 


Wages and Hours 


The Commission advances the conclu- 
sion that “by 1980 the average Canadian, 
after paying income tax, will have about 
two-thirds again as much net income for 
his own use as he had in 1955”. 

Hours of work, both in agriculture and in 
the business sector of the economy, have 
been declining and we expect these trends 
to continue. Average hours per week per 
man in agriculture are predicted to fall from 
55.3 in 1955 to 43.75 in 1980 and, in busi- 
ness, to fall from 41.3 in 1955 to 34.3 in 
1980. 


Skilled Labour Shortages 


“Unless present trends are changed there 
will not be enough young men and women 
enrolling in training programs to meet the 
demand. This is in spite of the fact that 
the number of Canadians entering the 
labour force will substantially increase over 
the next ten years. It follows that we may 
expect to face shortages of skilled labour 
in the near future,” the report says. 


University Enrolments 


On university enrolments the report 
says: “The number of students at present 
enrolled in the primary and secondary 
schools throughout the country is clear 
evidence that the numbers who will be 
seeking to enter the universities will in- 
crease rapidly within the next few years. 
In fact university enrolments are already 
increasing; it is expected that the rate will 
accelerate and that enrolments will be 
double their present numbers by about 
1965.” 


Recommendations 
Skilled Labour Shortage 


The shortage of skilled labour “is not 
likely to correct itself automatically, except 
to a very limited degree,” in the opinion 
of the Commission. 


The pay differentials between skilled and 
semi-skilled workers are normally not great 
enough to provide strong financial incen- 
tives for people to take specialized training. 
Furthermore, while it is sometimes possible 
to substitute new machinery for certain 
types of skilled workers, it is much more 
common to substitute machinery for unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, thus increasing, in 
effect, the demand for skilled workers. 


Steps towards remedying the shortage 
suggested by the Commission are: 


Increased pay differentials between the 

kinds of skilled workers which are likely 
to be scarce and the semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers in the same industries, 
and added incentives to encourage appren- 
ticeship in the skilled trades. 
_ Existing technical and vocational train- 
ing facilities and institutions should be 
expanded and new ones established. A large 
portion of this will occur as part of general 
high school expansion programs now being 
planned by the provinces. But, in addition, 
it is important that more technical training 
schools for high school graduates be estab- 
lished.... It is quite apparent that the 
demands of modern industry for many new 
types of skilled technical workers cannot be 
met by the older techniques of apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training (although these 
are still important). 


Governments may play a role in fostering 
apprenticeship or in-plant training programs, 
but it is to be hoped that skilled trades- 
men’s groups and companies will themselves 
foster the further development of these 
training techniques. 


In many cases more efficient use could 
probably be made of skilled personnel in 
industry by making sure that they are not 
being employed to perform unskilled or semi- 
Bee tasks which could be performed by 
others. 


University Training 


The heart of the problem of how the 
universities and colleges are to achieve 
the necessary expansion of physical facili- 
ties and to recruit the additions to their 
teaching staffs that will evidently be 
required, the report says, is: “How are 
the universities going to be able to attract 
increased numbers of men and women of 
high quality to the teaching profession?” 


The Commission asserts that the living 
standards of university teachers have not 
increased with the general prosperity of 
the country as a whole, and that relatively 
they have on the contrary declined sub- 
stantially. “It seems quite clear that if 
our Canadian universities are to attract 
sufficient numbers of men and women of 
the highest quality to their teaching staffs, 
measures will have to be taken to improve 
the general standing in the community of 
the university teaching profession. What 
is needed is a very substantial increase in 
the salaries of university teachers, and 
particularly of those in higher ranks,” the 
report contends. 

“This could be accomplished,” it con- 
tinues, “at a cost which would be small 
in comparison with the sums which are at 
present being paid by our governments, or 
which people are demanding should be paid, 
for such things as roads and highways, 


power developments, railway extensions, 
docks and port facilities, agricultural price 
supports, increased social security measures 
and so on.” 


The Commission estimates that the 
present level of salaries in the universities 
could be doubled at a cost of $12,000,000 
a year. However, it admits that much 
more would be needed within 10 years, by 
which time student enrolment would be 
twice what it is now. 

In addition to the sums required for in- 
creased salaries, the existing universities and 
the new universities which will soon be 
needed will require substantial capital grants, 
if they are to take care of the very large 
increase in the anticipated enrolment. It is 
estimated that capital expenditures of about 
$1,000,000,000 will be required for these 
purposes over the period of the next 25 
years. 


The universities cannot themselves raise 
the sums needed without “direct and sub- 
stantial aid from the governments con- 
cerned,” the Commission declares. It makes 
the suggestion that “some limited measure 
of assistance might be given to the univer- 
sities by increasing the amount of the 
deductions from taxable income now 
allowed to individuals and corporations for 
donations to educational institutions,” and 
that deduction of gifts to such institutions 
from estates might be allowed before 
federal succession duty is computed. 


Immigration 


During the 30 years from 1901 to 1931 
about 4,600,000 immigrants came to Canada, 
and about 3,400,000 emigrated from the 
country, the report states. Thus the net 
addition to the population in the period 
was only about 1,200,000. 

Nevertheless, the Commission believes 
that “immigrants have made a decided 
contribution to the scale of economic 
development in Canada”. It points to the 
willingness of immigrants to accept the less 
attractive types of work, and to “the 
various skills and cultural accomplish- 
ments with which many immigrants are 
helping to enrich our Canadian life”. 

The Commission believes that Canada’s 
immigration policy must be “a continuous, 
long-term one” if it is to be successful. It 
favours the continuation of the plan of 
helping immigrants to finance the cost of 
their journey to this country; it urges a 
wider dissemination of information in the 
various countries from which we may 
expect future immigrants to come, facili- 
ties for quicker processing of applications 
of those who wish to come to Canada, 
continuation of the policy of placing no 
restrictions on the occupations in which 
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immigrants are entitled to engage, encour- 
aging the immigration of those with special 
skills, and doing everything possible to 
help immigrants upon arrival to fit into 
Canadian life and to become assimilated. 

To encourage young Canadians who go 
abroad for advanced training to return to 
this country on completing their studies, 
the report suggests that “effective means 
ought to be taken, perhaps through the 
universities, to keep in touch with them 
and, through collaboration between the 
National Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, the Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service 
and industry associations, to keep them 
informed of employment opportunities in 
their chosen professions in Canada”. 


Atlantic Provinces 


Although in the last few decades the 
Atlantic Provinces have made substantial 
progress—real income per capita in the 
Maritimes having increased during the past 
30 years at a somewhat higher rate than 
the average for the other provinces—“it is 
a fact,” the report says, “that average 
incomes in this region continue to lag 
behind the averages for the rest of Canada’, 

The Commission makes a number of 
suggestions of ways in which some measure 
of assistance might be given to the Mari- 
times, but, it says, “if it should turn out 
that there is not the necessary combina- 
tion of resources in sufficient quantities to 
permit a substantial rise in living standards 
in the Atlantic region, generous assistance 
should be given to those people who might 
wish to move to other parts of Canada 
where there may be greater opportunities’’. 

In particular the Commission foresees a 
possibility that a considerable number of 
Nova Scotia coal miners may be displaced 
when an extensive program of mechaniza- 
tion, now under way in the mines of some 
of the principal producers of coal in the 
province, is completed in 1960. 

It suggests some change in the present 
subsidy arrangements for Nova Scotia coal, 
but says that “obviously there must be 
some limit to the amount of assistance 
which should reasonably be given to any 
one industry, no matter how important it 
may be”, 

“We believe, however,” the report con- 
tinues, “that generous assistance should be 
provided for the mineworkers who will be 
displaced as a result of the difficulties which 
we foresee. Special measures will be 
needed for looking after these people and 
for re-establishing in other industries those 
who may be interested in such an alter- 
native,” 
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Other Recommendations 


“In a world where our main trading 
partners are not prepared to make worth- 
while reductions in their tariffs and other 
trade restrictions, it would seem sensible 
for this country, for the time being, to 
hold the tariff line, on the average, at 
about its present level. At the same time 
we should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen out some of the 
anomales which exist in the present tariff 
and to simplify the whole tariff structure 
as much as possible,” the report says. 

It should be flexible in the sense that we 
should not hesitate to amend and revise it 
as occasion demands from time to time. In 
fact we would advocate a continuing re- 
examination of the tariff having in mind 


continually changing industrial conditions, 
products and techuology. 


In the course of a discussion of the 
wheat marketing situation the report says: 
“Persistent surpluses may indicate the 
necessity of bringing about some reduction 
in acreage sown to wheat, although as 
previously indicated we do not think this 
should be necessary on a permanent basis 
over a long period.” 

We feel that, among the several approaches, 
consideration should be given to the method 
of relating the initial price to a quantity 
determined by the storage situation and the 
prospects for disposal. Under this method, 
when surplus production is taxing storage 
facilities to the limit, farmers would know 
in advance that if there were another very 
good crop in western Canada, only a stated 
part of it could be delivered to the Board in 
the coming year. The balance would have 
to be stored on the farm or used for feed. 
If such a situation continued, farmers would 
tend to reduce their wheat acreage to some 
extent and thus achieve a better balance 
between supply and demand. 


The Commission suggests that “in times 
of substantial surpluses” the Wheat Board 
should announce well before seeding time 
the amount of wheat for which it will 
guarantee a minimum price for the coming 
crop year. This price would apply only to 
the guaranteed quantity. Even if the 
Board later found itself unable to take 
delivery of the wheat it would still be 
required to pay for it. The quantity of 
wheat which the Board would guarantee 
to accept would be broken down into 
guaranteed delivery quotas for each farmer 
who held a wheat delivery permit. The 
Commission admits, however, that there 
would be considerable difficulty in working 
out quotas for individual farmers. 

“Although fishing and fish processing 
account for less than 1 per cent of the 
total output of the Canadian economy and, 


on an average throughout the year, pro- 
vide employment for only about 1 per cent 
of the labour force, those figures consider- 
ably understate the industry’s importance,” 
the report says. It goes on to explain that 
the number of Canadians who get a sub- 
stantial part of their livelihood from 
fishing, either part-time or full-time, is 
larger than the labour force figures suggest; 
that the industry is of dominating impor- 
tance in certain parts of the country where 
there are few alternative sources of in- 
come; and that the industry draws largely 
on resources that are outside the territorial 
limits of Canada. It is also pointed out 
that about two-thirds in value of the 
output of the imdustry is exported. 


Measures suggested by the Commission 
to help the industry include: collaboration 
with other countries in the removal or 
reduction of trade barriers, international 
efforts to conserve and manage fish stocks 
and to prevent encroachment, and con- 
tinued biological and technological research 
by government and industry. 


The Commission suggests that in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, where farm incomes are particu- 
larly low, the federal Government should 
help the provincial governments—if they 
and the people of the provinces are inter- 
ested in participating in such a plan—“in 
working out a better system of land use, 
including the provision of credit facilities 
to finance the consolidation of holdings and 
the provision of assistance, financial and 
otherwise, to people who wish to be re- 
located and re-established in other indus- 
tries”. 

With reference to farm price supports the 
report recognizes that “any measures which 
result in over-production of particular 
commodities would be damaging to the 
economy and to the interests of farmers 
themselves. We believe that the objective 
of a price support program for farmers 


should be roughly the same as that of 
unemployment assistance to industrial 
workers, namely, to mitigate distress due 
to economic fluctuations,” it says. 


Later on it continues: 


There are the difficult questions of how 
support prices should be determined and 
whether they should become effective accord- 
ing to the application of some automatic 
formula or in some other way. We believe 
that an effective price support program 
should be administered by a separate board, 
the members of which should be relieved 
of other duties. Such a board should be 
able to develop and assemble the informa- 
tion required for sound decisions. We 
believe that the determination of support 
prices on the advice of a full-time board 
would be preferable to the application of 
more or less automatic formulae. 


Regarding the low statutory rates on 
grain carried by the railways, the report 
says: “It is with no little hesitation we 
have come to the conclusion that a short- 
run solution to this intractable problem 
will probably involve a new charge on the 
public treasury,” ‘The conclusion referred 
to is that imstead of an increase in the 
rates on grain and other commodities of 
low value for their bulk the government 
should pay such a subsidy “as may be 
necessary to help meet rising railway costs 
and maintain the efficiency of the railway 
system”. 

The report suggests that since the large 
expenditures made on roads “are related in 
very large measure to the numbers, the 
speeds and the weights of the vehicles in 
operation ...the owners of these vehicles 
should be required to pay an even higher 
percentage of the total costs involved than 
they are doing at the present time”. It 
urges that taxes and vehicle licence fees 
should be adjusted so that the various 
classes of vehicles pay their fair share of 
the cost of the roads, having regard to the 
weight of the vehicles and the demands 
they make upon highways and bridges. 





Farmers’ Cash Income Rises 12.9 Per Cent in 1956 


Cash income from the sale of farm products and from participation payments on 
previous year’s prairie grain crops rose in 1956 to an estimated $2,655,872,000, an amount 
12.9 per cent above the preceding year’s $2,352,563,000 and 10.9 per cent above 1954’s 


$2,395 ,321,000. 


The all-time high cash income, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, was in 
1952, when it reached an estimated $2,849,300,000. 


Supplementary payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 


e Act amounted to $5,004,000 in 1956, to $33,338,000 in 1955 and to $2,427,000 in 1954. 
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39" Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Outgoing President advises building industry to pay more attention to 
stimulating recruitment and increasing productivity of labour through 
improved training. Immigration no longer certain supply of manpower 


Canada’s construction industry was 
advised to give more attention to stimu- 
lating recruitment and increasing produc- 
tivity of labour through improved training 
and machinery. The advice came from 
A. Turner Bone, outgoing President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, in his 
presidential address to the Association’s 
39th annual meeting in Toronto in late 
January. 

Immigration should be increased, he said, 
but we can no longer look to other coun- 
tries for the necessary supply of building 
tradesmen or labour. 

In his address to the convention, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent expressed appreciation 
of the industry’s efforts against winter 
unemployment. 

The CCA _ Apprenticeship Committee 
noted some increase in contractors’ interest 
in apprenticeship but said that the present 
situation was cause for something less than 
jubilation. The Labour Relations Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that Labour 
had shared fairly in the construction 
industry’s prosperity in the postwar years. 
The Housing Committee advocated the 
calling of an early conference to discuss 
the provision of houses for those with an 
annual income of less than $5,000. 

A resolution approved by the delegates 
called for the establishment of a national 
joint board to settle jurisdictional disputes 
in the building and construction industry. 


Presidential Address 


In spite of increases in the labour force 
in the construction industry in recent 
years, which have been “little short of 
phenomenal,” more attention will have to 
be given to stimulating recruitment and 
making labour more productive through 
improved training and machinery in order 
to carry out future construction programs, 
said A. Turner Bone in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting. 

“T think 


that it is fair to say that 
employers have given more attention to 
Overcoming the shortage of materials than 
they have to the shortage of trained man- 
power,” he continued. 
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“Canada’s immigration program should be 
increased and the construction industry will 
benefit from the larger program indicated 
for this year, but the day has long passed 
when we can look to other countries to 
supply us with the necessary numbers of 
skilled mechanics, professional men or even 
heavy labour. Our schools—whether they 
be universities, apprenticeship centres or 
technical schools—need our help. A greater 
investment by employers both in terms of 
time and money in the training of others 
is an investment with ‘growth’ features.” 

He mentioned three main ways in which 
contractors could help to meet their respon- 
sibilities in this matter: by participating 
in the apprentice training program, encour- 
aging the entry of recruits to the industry, 
and seeing that the boys receive proper 
training on the job; by promoting the 
establishment of short courses for the newer 
skills that can be learned in that way; and 
by helping the universities through the 
offer of summer employment to students, 
the granting of prizes, bursaries and fellow- 
ships, and in other ways. 


Besides increased production of materials 
and machinery and a larger construction 
labour force, another means of enlarging 
the industry’s capacity had been the greater 
resort to winter work, Mr. Bone said. His 
opinion was that in the past “the out-dated 
prejudice against construction carried out 
in the winter months” had seriously handi- 
capped the industry in meeting the 
demands upon it, “quite apart from the 
unfortunate aspects of seasonal unemploy- 
ment to members of our industry”. 

The President commended the efforts of 
the National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction headed by Past President 
Raymond Brunet and the work of many 
local joint committees in combating “the 
outmoded notion that winter construction 
work is necessarily very expensive or of 
doubtful quality”. He also spoke with 
appreciation of the efforts of the federal 
Government and certain other governments 
and other large purchasers of construction 
work to increase the size of their winter 
building programs. 


On the subject of credit restrictions 
as an anti-inflation measure, Mr. Bone 
expressed doubts as to the effectiveness of, 
or justification for, such measures. He 
made it clear, however, that what he said 
on the subject represented purely his own 
personal opinions, although he said that he 
knew they were shared by many others at 
the meeting. 


The housing section of the construction 
industry, he pointed out, had been the most 
seriously affected by the present credit 
situation. In some areas the volume had 
been cut in half. “It would be a pity if 
the credit squeeze counteracted all the good 
results obtained last year in reducing 
seasonal unemployment,” he added. 


“So far the volume of industrial building 
construction has not been seriously affected 
but the prospects for 1957 are questionable 
in the light of present controls,’ Mr. Bone 
remarked. 


In speaking of the achievements of the 
construction industry in recent years the 
President commented on the new record 
for the volume of construction obtained 
in all eleven consecutive postwar years. 
The industry’s 1956 program represented 
“roughly 20 per cent of Canada’s gross 
national product” and gave direct employ- 
ment to more than half a million Canadians. 


“The construction program has therefore 
acted as the stabilizing backbone of Canada’s 
postwar development and has also provided 
the physical assets for an expanded 
economy in the future,” he declared. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, in his address 
to the convention, expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the Government at what the con- 
struction industry had accomplished in 
overcoming the evil of winter unemploy- 
ment. 


“No longer is it considered as impossible, 
or exceedingly costly, to carry on most 
types of construction in the winter months, 
and I have been told that we now do in 
our country in winter what others would 
regard as impractical, and such extra cost 
as there is can usually be kept within 
acceptable limits if there is adequate 
preparation,” he said. 


The Joint Committee sponsored by the 
Association had rendered a valuable public 
service by its work in this matter, the 
Prime Minister said. He also mentioned 
the part played by the Department of 
Labour in giving a lead and in “making us 
all aware of the importance and the possi- 
bilities of finding a helpful solution”. 


The Government’s experts in building 
research were working on the physical 
aspects of the problem and others were 
studying the economic aspects, he went on 
to say. The contracting departments were 
acting on the Cabinet’s instructions that as 
much construction, repair and maintenance 
work as possible should be done in the 
wintertime. 

“Hiven our treasury is co-operating by 
accepting some modest increase in costs,” 
he continued. “I believe that other 
customers of your industry are conscious 
of the problem now—even the householder 
is being frequently reminded to get his 
work done in winter—and I hope we will 
all work together to overcome this obstacle 
which nature has set for us.” 

The Prime Minister urged the Associa- 
tion to strive for efficiency and “control of 
costs”. He reminded the delegates that 
although the present might seem a poor 
time to bring up the subject when the 
demand for construction was so great, “this 
plethora of demand will not last forever. 
One of these years you are going to be 
looking for business and the lower you can 
keep your costs the more all the rest of 
us can afford to buy of your services when 
you will want most to sell them”. 

The Prime Minister said that he knew 
the prevailing shortage of mortgage funds 
and the consequent high rates of interest 
had brought concern to some contractors 
in connection with housing. Owing to the 
competition for funds from large borrowers 
for business projects the would-be house- 
builder was in much less favourable posi- 
tion when he tried to borrow money on 
mortgage than he had been a short time 
ago. He said he was confident that the 
raising of the interest rate on mortgages 
insured by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation would assist in attracting to 
housing a larger share of the available 
investment funds. 


He said, however, that one must not 
exaggerate the effect of any possible change. 
“The fundamental fact is the over-all 
shortage of savings to meet the total 
requirements for construction and other 
capital expenditure.” But taking a longer 
view, Mr. St. Laurent predicted that “there 
will be a good supply of funds available 
for housing. The present shortage of funds 
is a reflection of what appears to be an 
abnormally intense phase of our economic 
development, which I would expect to see 
relax somewhat, back towards what we 
have experienced on the average during 
the past five years.” 
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Even after allowing for a reduction in 
housing during the current year, estimated 
expenditures added up to a total some 124 
per cent higher than last year. About 5 
per cent was accounted for by increased 
costs. But the remaining 7 per cent rep- 
resented a real increase in volume, and it 
would “greatly intensify” the present short- 
ages, with the result that “something will 
have to yield, either in the competition for 
funds to finance projects, or in the com- 
petition for labour and materials to carry 
them out,” the Prime Minister said. 


Apprenticeship Committee 


Although a noteworthy advance was made 
in the apprenticeship training program for 
the building trades in 1956, the situation 
should be viewed with reference to the 
future demands of the industry rather than 
by comparison with the past, the Appren- 
ticeship Committee said in its report to 
the annual meeting. 


Looked at from this point of view, the 
Committee remarked, “the total of some 
7,400 registered apprentices for eight prov- 
inces is cause for something distinctly less 
than jubilation. The statement made by 
the CCA several years ago that the number 
of building trades apprentices should be 
doubled is unfortunately still a valid state- 
ment.” 


While, as the various apprenticeship 
programs develop, the interest of con- 
tractors is increasing, “time and time again, 
the lack of participation by many employers 
in apprenticeship training was cited at the 
Ottawa conference (of the National Appren- 
ticeship Advisory Committee) as being the 
main roadblock to a larger program,” the 
report said. 

Lack of co-operation was sometimes 
encountered from the unions, but there were 
a number of instances where unions were 
taking more active interest in training 
programs. The headquarters of several 
unions had appointed apprenticeship directors, 
developed training manuals or allocated 


sizeable sums of money towards apprentice- 
ship promotion. 


It was stated that the electrician’s union 
in Vancouver had declared its intention of 
taking the lead in starting a “labour- 
management-government training program, 
and offered the free use of its offices to 
train apprentices and improve standards 
among present electricians”. 

The electricians’ union and the con- 
tractors in Kitchener had decided, the 
report said, to co-operate “in the formation 
of an apprentice council to which all new 
apprentices will be indentured. The council 
will be responsible for the entire training 
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program on the understanding that the 
apprentices should receive a wider and 
more varied course of apprenticeship. At 
the Lakehead the carpenters’ union is trying 
to secure 100 carpenter apprentices by 
indenturing them to the Ontario Provincial 
Institute of Trades”. 

A report from Halifax was mentioned 
which said that “the local trade committees 
for the carpentry and electrical trades 
selected one class of apprentices in each 
trade, indentured them to the committee 
and are providing them with six months’ 
pre-employment training”. 

Later the report declared: 


A problem which is causing concern in 
almost all parts of the country is the lack 
of boys wishing to enter the painting trade. 
Recruitment is, generally speaking, very low 
and in some cases organized apprenticeship 
training has all but disappeared.... Recruit- 
ment in the mechanical and electrical trades 
presents a totally different aspect. There is 
a need for a greater number of apprentices 
but the existing numbers are high compared 
to the other trades. 


The main reasons for this contrast were 
said to be that the mechanical and electrical 
trades were thought by parents and teachers 
to be growing and to offer good prospects, 
while, on the other hand, the painting trade 
had suffered from the “do-it-yourself” trend 
and from the increased use of factory 
painted products, new plastic material which 
do not need paint, and better, longer- 
lasting paints. 

The results of a questionnaire which had 
been sent to local construction associations 
asking about their apprenticeship activities, 
the report said, had not been very 
encouraging. 

In contrast with the general lack of 
interest of employers in the construction 
industry, the committee said that “the 
majority of industries and services have 
ambitions, aggressive recruitment programs. 
So that while there are plenty of boys 
available for training, there is great com- 
petition to get the ‘bright boys’, the ones 
who will be, in the case of the construc- 
tion industry, the skilled tradesmen able to 
cope with the complex installations which 
are becoming increasingly common, and the 
future foremen and superintendents.” 

A report recently received by the com- 
mittee stated: 

Two or three years ago the construction 
industry could have the pick of the technical 
school graduates in our city, this is not the 
case now. Such companies as Bell Telephone, 
the public utilities, the motor industry and 
others requiring technicians have taken over. 
By showing a keen interest in the courses 
they have gained the trades’ support; by 
showing an interest in the students them- 


selves they have enlisted the students’ in- 
terest in their companies. Last year, for the 


first time, not one graduate from the elec- 
trical class went into the electrical construc- 
tion field. 


The report referred to the periodical 
meetings of the National Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee as “a valuable medium 
for the exchange of information and views 
on apprenticeship”. 

The committee also drew attention to a 
survey being conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour, on the recommendation of the 
delegates to the February meeting of the 
Advisory Committee, in three main fields 
of inquiry: the effects of technological 
change on the requirements for technicians 
and skilled men, the methods used to train 
skilled tradesmen in certain occupations, 
and the extent of vocational training facili- 
ties in Canada. 

The federal Government’s sponsorship 
of six-weeks’ training courses for appren- 
ticeship instructors at the University of 
Toronto, which will be continued this year, 
was also mentioned. 


Labour Relations Committee 


The main developments in collective 
bargainining in 1956, according to the 
report of the Labour Relations Committee, 
were: an average increase in wage rates of 
rather more than 3 per cent—a somewhat 
higher increase than in 1955; more long- 
term agreements, with the majority running 
for two years; more frequent provision for 
deferred wage increases, as a development 
allied to the trend towards long-term 
agreements; establishment of additional 
welfare plans, mainly in Ontario cities; 
intensified activity by both teamsters’ and 
operating engineers’ unions; and greater 
frequency of jurisdictional disputes. 

The report expressed the view that “it 
would be folly if either management or 
labour in the construction industry were 
to base their decisions at the bargaining 
table solely on conditions in the industry 
as they appear for 1957”. It was necessary, 
the report pointed out, to keep costs at 
levels that will attract investments. 

“Tt is worth noting that Labour has 
shared fairly in the benefits of the pros- 
perity which the construction industry and 
Canadians generally have enjoyed in the 
postwar years,” the report continued. 
“From 1946 to 1956, average wage rates 
for construction workers in the main trades 
in 11 key cities across Canada have in- 
creased by more than 90 per cent. In the 
same decade consumer prices increased by 


51 per cent, so that construction workers 
have gained a substantial increase in ‘real’ 
wages.” 


The report expressed concern at the 
interpretation of the Income Tax Act “on 
the liability for income tax of those in 
receipt of board and travelling allowances” 
which had been given last July by the 
Department of National Revenue. The 
committee was of the opinion that “this 
lability for tax will increase construction 
costs and reduce mobility of construction 
workers,” and that “by failing to- recognize 
the special nature of the construction 
industry’s operations it causes construction 
workers to be treated unfairly”. 


The Committee referred to the number 
of complaints that the Association had 
received about the federal Government’s 
administration of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act. The main complaints, it 
said, were “that wage schedules attached 
to tendering documents were being changed 
during the course of contracts and that 
some schedules were listing rates which 
were in excess of the preponderant rates 
being paid in the area”. Representations 
made to the Department of Labour had 
so far been without effect, the committee 
said. 

When the Association had been asked 
last year for its views on the question of 
whether supplementary unemployment 
benefit should be considered as “earnings” 
for purposes of entitlement under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Associa- 
tion had contended that they should be 
considered as earnings. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission ruled other- 
wise, the report pointed out. “It would 
appear that the precedent has been set for 
the integration of future plans with unem- 
ployment insurance,” the Committee said. 

“Ror several years the CCA has advo- 
cated that votes for strike action should 
be by secret ballot under the supervision 
of electoral officers or other public officials. 
The federal Government and some pro- 
vineial governments have still not amended 
their labour legislation to make this 
obligatory,” the report said. 


Housing Committee 


The Housing Committee reported that 
1956 was a record year for housing com- 
pletions in Canada, with more than 135,000 
dwelling units completed. This was a 
record in numbers and, owing to an 
increase in the average size and value of 
the units completed, it represented an even 
greater achievement than the figures 
indicated. 
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This total, however, the report pointed 
out, was swelled by a carryover of some 
80,000 units under construction at the 
beginning of the year. During the year 
the number of starts of units of modest 
size fell off sharply, especially in the 
second half of the year. Consequently, 
even with a carryover into 1957 of some 
70,000 units, it is freely predicted that the 
housing program will be reduced to about 
100,000 units this year. 

The industry had been advised to reduce 
the cost of houses in order to bring into 
the market families whose incomes had not 
so far allowed them to buy houses. The 
report pointed out, however, that wage 
rates were rising, installations becoming 
more expensive, land costs rising, services 
had sometimes to be provided which had 
before been borne by the local munici- 
pality, interest rates and general financing 
costs were higher, and standards of con- 
struction and planning controls were more 
stringent. 

The report of the committee advocated 
the calling of an early conference with 
representation from government and the 
financial institutions to discuss the provi- 
sion of houses for those whose annual 
income was under $5,000. 


Resolutions 


Negotiation with the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its affiliated unions in the 
building and construction industry, to 
provide for the establishment of national 
joint boards to settle jurisdictional disputes 
in the industry, was called for by a reso- 
lution approved by the delegates. Joint 
boards would also be established in each 
province. 

The kind of jurisdictional disputes especi- 
ally referred to were those which have been 
arising out of the use of new materials and 
the introduction of improved methods of 
construction. The complaint was made 
that such disputes have delayed the com- 
pletion of many works, and that instead 
of decreasing the cost of building and 
construction they have resulted in increased 
costs. 

The proposed national joint board would 
be composed of an equal number of 
appointees from Labour and Industry, with 
an independent chairman. 


Election of Officers 


Tullis N. Carter, of the Carter Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Toronto, was elected Presi- 
dent in succession to A. Turner Bone, 
Montreal. 

Harold J. Ball, Kitchener, Ont., and E. V. 
Gage, Montreal, were elected national vice- 
presidents. 

Provincial vice-presidents elected were: 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, A. G. 
Sullivan, Halifax; New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, A. W. Purdy, 
Moncton; Quebec, J. E. Harrington, Mont- 
real; Ontario, F. C. Ainsworth, Toronto; 
Manitoba, J. J. Bernard, Winnipeg; Sas- 
katchewan, J. P. Lord, Regina; Alberta, 
E. 8. Sunley, Edmonton; British Columbia, 
W. F. Foster, Vancouver. 


Statement of Policy 


The Canadian Construction Association’s 
1957 Statement of Policy and Resolutions 
approved at the annual meeting deals with 
certain matters of interest to Labour that 
were not contained in the previous year’s 
statement. Most of these, however, are 
in substance covered in the summary of 
the Association’s brief submitted to the 
federal Government after the conference 
(see below). 


Questions dealt with include: proposal 
for a National Joint Board for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes in the 
construction industry, proposal for a 
Canadian Housing Conference, conditions 
in federal contracts regarding wage rates 
and working conditions, and credit restric- 
tions. 

One of the resolutions contained in the 
statement refers to the maintenance of 
existing housing. The resolution reads, in 
part: 

_That the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion strongly urges the federal Government 
to give serious consideration to a third 
main point of housing policy, viz., the 
restoration on a national scale of old, but 
still sound dwellings. 

And further, that the federal Government 
be requested to encourage private industry, 
government departments, lending institutions 
and other interested bodies, to point their 
energies to this end, with the thought in 
mind that new residential construction can- 
not presently do the whole job of providing 
the Canadian population with “adequate” 
accommodation, particularly at a time when 
the capital demands of industrial and engi- 
neering construction are being felt so 
keenly. 


——— 
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CCA Brief to Federal Government 


A National Joint Board for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes in the 
construction industry was proposed in the 
Canadian, Construction Association’s submis- 
sion to the federal Government following 
the Association’s annual general meeting 
(see above). 

The Association complained that dis- 
putes between trade unions as to which 
shall have jurisdiction over new construc- 
tion methods and materials were becoming 
increasingly common in Canada. The delay 
occasioned by such disputes was prolonged 
by the necessity of applying for rulings to 
the Jurisdictional Disputes Board in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Our attitude is that jurisdictional 
problems that arise on Canadian construc- 
tion job-sites should be settled in Canada 
by people who are familiar with Canadian 
conditions, laws and customs,” the brief 
stated. 

The Association suggested that the 
National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry, which had met for 
a number of years under the auspices of 
the Department of Labour, should be 
reconstituted. The merger which had taken 
place between the TLC and the CCL, and 
the proposed merger between the CLC and 
the CCCL, the brief said, would make the 
revival of such a board opportune. 

The CCA also recommended that a con- 
ference with representation from the 
various groups concerned, in which the 
Minister of Public Works and the Presi- 
dent of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation would participate, should be 
held as soon as possible to discuss the 
provision of houses for those whose annual 
income is less than $5,000. The Associa- 
tion offered to act as host to such a 
meeting. 

A conference of the kind was urged 
because, as the brief said, “the original 
intent of the National Housing Act of 
enabling people with modest incomes to 
own their own homes is not being realized 
under the present legislation and because 
of the vital importance of the actions of 
governments and the lending institutions 
in the housing program.” 

The brief was critical of the present 
policy of credit restriction, which, it 
pointed out, had most seriously affected 
the housebuilding section of the construc- 
tion industry. The importance of correct 
timing of credit restrictions was empha- 
sized. 


It should be remembered that the main 
effect by actions influencing the volume of 


construction is delayed in so far as employ- 
ment is concerned. For example, the main 
demand for labour on sizeable buildings 
takes place five or six months after the 
work commences. Curbs imposed in the 
middle of the summer when the demand for 
labour and materials is highest will have 
their greatest impact in the following winter 
when the supply situation is at its best. 
Similarly there will be a delay before any 
relaxation of credit restrictions show their 
maximum effect on construction activity. 


It is still too early to assess whether or 
not the recent increase to 6 per cent from 
53 per cent in the interest rate for National 
Housing Act loans will be effective in in- 
creasing the amount of investment funds 
allocated for this purpose by the lending 
institutions. One certain result of the 
imcrease in interest rates, however, will be 
an added average expense of $900 to the 
homeowner spread over the life of the 
mortgage. 

The brief admitted that the industry 
must produce well constructed and eco- 
nomical houses as cheaply as possible, but 
it referred to the difficulty of keeping down 
costs when “the saving of even $1,000 in 
construction costs through new designs, 
materials and techniques may easily be 
wiped out by an increase in land cost or 
interest rate”. It also pointed out that 
the tendency to require contractors to 
service the land instead of leaving the 
work to the local municipality, and the 
raising of housing standards, had tended 
to raise the costs of housebuilding. 

The brief expressed appreciation of the 
efforts of the Department of Labour to 
help industry to expand the apprentice- 
ship and vocational training program and 
to increase the amount of winter construc- 
tion and employment. It also welcomed 
the recent announcement that the Min- 
ister of Labour had been authorized to 
negotiate new agreements with the prov- 
inces to take the place of the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreements, and that 
$40,000,000 had been set aside for grants. 

“The Association has noted increasing 
interest in apprenticeship and related types 
of training by members of the industry, 
and is optimistic concerning further expan- 
sion in this training program,” the brief 
said. 

“Another field in which tangible results 
are being obtained through concerted joint 
action by the various interested parties is 
that of the promotion of wintertime con- 
struction,” the Association said. “In this 
regard the example set by the federal 
Government in increasing the volume of 
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federal construction and purchasing in the 
winter months has been most commend- 
able, as has its comprehensive publicity 
activities and assistance given to the 
national and local joint committees work- 
ing towards the reduction of seasonal 
unemployment in the construction 
industry.” 


The Association complained that schedules 
of wage rates and other working condi- 
tions set up under Fair Wage legislation 
had “in a number of cases” been changed 
during the life of the contract, and that 
sometimes revised lists had been issued 
even before work on a project had begun. 

While members of the Association support 
the general view of the legislation that fair 
wages should be required to be paid on all 
federal projects, the arbitrary fashion in 
‘which rates have in a few cases been estab- 
lished is in the Association’s opinion unwar- 
ranted in the light of the “preponderant” 
rates of the locality. 

It will also be appreciated that con- 
tractors who have been required to pay 
premium rates find it difficult to compete 


on succeeding projects. We recommend that 
wage schedules be left unamended for a 
minimum period of six months and that 
local employers’ groups be consulted in the 
establishment of the Government’s fair wage 
schedules. It is understood that the Depart- 
ment of Labour is drafting a revised version 
of the underlying legislation and regulations, 
and the Association would appreciate the 
opportunity of expressing its views on any 
proposed changes. 


The Association again urged that the use 
of secret ballots be made compulsory in 
trade union strike votes. Labour legisla- 
tion in four provinces, it was pointed out, 
already requires this. 

“A significant proportion of those 
engaged in construction operations in 
professional, tradesmen and labouring capa- 
cities are postwar immigrants,” the brief 
said. The CCA recommended that the 
facilities of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration be used to the utmost to 
encourage an orderly program of selective 
immigration on a larger scale than took 
place in 1956. 





Conference on White-Collar Workers 


Convened by AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department to discuss status of 
white-collar workers and possibility of bringing them into the labour 
movement. Unions urged to aid in organization of white-collar bloc 


The status of white-collar workers, their 
attitude or lack of it towards trades 
unionism, and the possibility of bringing 
them into the labour movement were 
discussed at a recent conference of the 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 
Some 250 representatives of IUD-affiliated 
unions attended the Washington confer- 
ence. 

Addresses by top leaders of the labour 
movement, prepared papers on white-collar 
workers and their problems, and more than 
six hours of discussion from the floor were 
highlights of the conference. 

IUD President Walter Reuther opened 
the conference by stating that the labour 
movement must aid in the imperative job 
of building unions among the white-collar 
workers. 

He pointed out that it is of no use 
to “belabour the fact that there is a 
tremendous potential”. The industrial 
unions must take on with renewed deter- 
mination the job of breaking through in 
their own unions, and the whole labour 
movement must aid the “struggling unions 
who are trying to build a mass base in 
the white-collar field”, 
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Mr. Reuther called: for a broad public 
relations job, saying that such is necessary 
to “improve and cultivate the climate in 
which we will carry forward our organiza- 
tional work. I believe that this will bear 
not only upon the unorganized but also 
with equal importance on the millions of 
people who are organized.” 

The job of IUD, said the Director, Al. 
Whitehouse, “is to make the white-collar 
worker understand that his interests and 
ours are one and the same”, 


Mr. Whitehouse stressed the hope that 
the conference would stimulate public as 
well as labour interest in the white-collar 
problem. He declared that the “millions 
of factory and store workers badly need a 
spokesman to call attention to their situa- 
tion,” that organized labour “is at the 
service of the white-collar employee” and 
is ready to work with him “for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned”, 

The IUD Director also pointed out that 
the areas separating the white collar from 
the blue are gradually becoming blurred 
and that “more and more the white-collar 
worker is the industrial worker of the 


future. With automation and mechaniza- 
tion, the nature of the white-collar job is 
changing rapidly. For the same reason 
production is becoming a matter of pushing 
buttons. In many areas it has already 
become difficult to separate the process of 
record keeping from that of direct produc- 
tion.” 

IUD Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey 
forecast that in 20 to 30 years from now 
few unions will be composed entirely of 
production workers. 

“There is irony,’ he noted, “in the fact 
that the once-disdained white-collar workers 
are increasing rapidly, while the aristocrats 
of labour who once disdained them, the 
production workers, are decreasing in 
number.... Were it not for the rise in the 
number of white-collar workers there would 
be serious unemployment... today.” 

Mr. Carey felt that the rapid rise in 
white-collar employment must lead to the 
organization of white-collar workers, because 
of the changing nature of their jobs and 
because the “facts of life in our economy 
have forced the labour movement to 
re-evaluate the role of the white-collar 
worker”. 

In his paper on white-collar workers 
prepared for the conference, Stanley Rutten- 
berg, AFL-CIO Director of Research, stated 
that “the day will come when the white- 
collar workers will become the largest single 
organized group of workers in America. 
This may not come tomorrow, but come 
it will in the next great wave of union 
organization in America.” 

Mr. Ruttenberg gave a listing of white- 
collar occupations and statistics on the 
number of white-collar workers in the 
United States :— 

1. The bank clerk, the sales clerk, sec- 
retary, nurse, movie star, engineer, the 
white-collar employee in a factory. 

2. There are some 174 to 18 million non- 
supervisory white-collar wage and _ salary 
workers. These can be classified as clerical, 
sales and professional. More than one in 
every three wage and _ salary earners 
(excluding agricultural, supervisory and 
domestic workers) in the United States are 
white collar. These make up some 35 per 
cent of the labour force. If supervisory, 
managerial and self-employed persons are 
included in the total, the white-collar 
percentage inereases to 40 per cent of the 
non-agricultural work force. 

3. Of the total number of white-collar 
workers, the largest single group is clerical. 
The 8,500,000 workers in this category 
account for 47 per cent of the total white- 
collar workers on a payroll. The profes- 
sional and: technical group (including the 
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self-employed, such as doctors and lawyers) 
add up to 5,000,000, or 28 per cent of the 
labour force, while sales workers number 
some 4,500,000, or 25 per cent of the total. 


4. Clerical workers are mostly © office 
workers, although many work elsewhere. 
Stenographers, typists and secretaries make 
up the largest grouping in the clerical 
group, roughly two million. About 750,000 
are bookkeepers, 250,000 are cashiers, 
300,000 to 400,000 each are shipping and 
receiving clerks, and 200,000 are office 
machine operators. 

Of the sales workers, about two-thirds 
are retail clerks. However, almost a 
million are outside sales representatives for 
manufacturing, wholesale or other firms. 
In addition, some hundreds of thousands 
are imsurance or real estate agents. 


The professional and technical group 
appears to be the most varied. Teachers 
number 1,500,000 to 2,000,000; technical 
engineers of different types, 600,000; profes- 
sional nurses, 500,000; and accountants and 
auditors, 400,000. 


Government, in the United States, Mr. 


Ruttenberg emphasized, is the largest 
single employer of white-collar labour. 
“Some 7,000,000 persons—mostly white- 


collar workers—are employed by federal, 
state and local governments.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Ruttenberg noted 
that the white-collar world has changed 
considerably in the past few decades, but 
the “folklore of our time shows the white- 
collar worker equipped with brief case, 
ready to take off from suburbia in a well 
pressed suit to make the office at nine.... 
This myth is a reality for only a tiny 
minority of white-collar workers at the top 
of the scale.... 

The economics of today’s world, this 
reversal of the position of the white-collar 
and blue-collar workers, will lead white- 
collar workers to re-examine and eventually 
destroy the misconceptions that have kept 
them from joining unions. 


An example of the trend in which the 
white-collar worker becomes a union mem- 
ber was given by James B. Carey, who 
noted that the American Newspaper Guild 
was organized because “professional prestige 
was phoney when it only served to. conceal 
job insecurity”. He believed newspaper- 
men in organizing had decided that the day 
was past when employers could be allowed 
to pay off “in prestige”. 

Lois McKinstry, representative of the 
Retail Clerks International Association of 
Los Angeles, speaking on the “Wilting 
White Collar” told the conference that 
white-collar workers have gotten “title 
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rewards” while manufacturing employees 
have won “pay envelope rewards”. 
Democracy and human dignity go hand in 
hand. But unfortunately, many of the 
trappings of feudalism—which have been 
weakened if not eliminated in the plant— 
still prevail in the white-collar world.... 


Between the owner of the unorganized 
store and his employees, there is an un- 
wholesome relationship which persists on a 
foundation of fear and insecurity. Even 
though the workers are apparently submis- 
sive to management, a one-sided conflict 
prevails unceasingly, in which the workers 
are on the losing side.... 


Mrs. McKinstry asserted that this kind 
of relationship need not exist; that where 
white-collar workers have organized, equity 
has been partially or wholly restored. She 
pointed to her own local, which has 15,000 
West Coast members and has won a wage 
scale of $89 per week for grocery clerks 
with a year’s experience, a 40-hour week, 
a pension plan, and other substantial bene- 
fits. She added: “We incorporated a $4 
hourly rate in a pharmacists’ agreement for 
employees who were getting less than $1 
per hour in the early forties.” 


White-collar workers, she concluded, can 
be reached only by reaching the general 
public, “because the white-collar worker is 
sandwiched into our society and spread 
over our nation”. 


It would be a mistake to believe the 
oft-heard employer propaganda that “white- 
collar workers are somehow different; that 
they have different viewpoints, different 
desires, different wants and needs to those 
of the industrial worker,” said AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. 


He emphasized that all workers, includ- 
ing the white-collar worker, wants and 
needs a better life for himself and_ his 
family. He believed the propaganda to the 
contrary to be purely employer-sponsored, 
a propaganda that has to some degree been 
swallowed by the workers involved and by 
the general public, “as well as by some of 
the union movement”. 

Mr. Schnitzler pointed out that it is now 
an employer habit to grant a wage increase 
to the white-collar worker in plants every 
time the production workers’ union nego- 
tiates a wage increase. “Each time,” he 
noted, “the office workers involved fall a 
little farther behind the mainstream of 
American income,” 

He felt that office workers “are learning 
the hard way” and suggested that some- 
thing must be done about the matter. 
He said: 

The answer, it seems to me, is to re- 
examine our techniques; reappraise the task 
that lies ahead; dig in and do the job that 
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must be done if we are to bring union con- 
ditions and union protection to this big bloe 
of unorganized workers.... 


Once they realize what they are missing 
because they don’t have union representa- 
tion, these workers will come forward look- 
ing for unionism.... 


“T say to you with complete moral 
certainty,” he concluded, “that we can do 
the job. What’s more, I say to you, we 
are going to do the job.” 

“The union is the answer to the white- 
collar problem. There is no other,’ AFL- 
CIO Director of Organization John W. 
Livingston declared in his paper to the 
conference. 


Entitled “The Answer for The White 
Collar Worker,” his paper first examined 
the composition of the white-collar work 
force and its location in industry. He 
noted that of the 42,000,000 organizable 
workers in the United States, about 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 are organized in 
AFL-CIO unions and in other legitimate 
non-affiliated unions. 

This leaves 26,000,000 to be organized. 
If our figures are correct, some 3,000,000 
white-collar workers are organized out of a 
possible 16,000,000. Simple mathematics tells 
us that this leaves 13,000,000 such workers 
still to be organized. 

This 13,000,000 happens to be exactly half 
of the 26,000,000 unorganized. Fifty per cent 
of the present organizing potential lies 
within the white-collar force. 


Mr. Livingston pointed out that “through 
unionization, manual workers have equalled 
and surpassed general office workers in 
almost every consideration”. 


Touching on automation, as it affects the 
office worker, Mr. Livingston said: 

Automation’s entry into the production 
field has been a dramatic one. Automation 
in the office has been under way for some 
time and is every bit as pressing a problem. 

. This means, through automation, many 
office workers face loss of their jobs with 
little support for a program of retraining 
in office operations calling for skills in excess 
of what they possess. 


In an examination of the attitude of the 
white-collar worker, Mr. Livingston found 
that it has been influenced by “the notion 
that the traditional white-collar situation 
encourages, protects and advances his 
individual freedom and gives the greatest 
opportunity for his personal success... . 

The white-collar worker finds himself in 
a contradictory situation. He has been led 
to believe that individual action is the key 
to personal achievement and happiness. His 
schools have fostered the idea; they have 
emphasized and glamourized the eoncept of 
personal success through personal effort.... 


But the white-collar worker is in a com- 
plex work society geared to collective, co- 
ordinated action. He will not escape from 
his dilemma until he discovers what the 
industrial and craft workers have already 
learned—that it is through group action and 
group identification that his personal inter- 
ests can best be realized. 


Despite many problems, Mr. Livingston 
felt, the plus factors in the picture today 
outweigh the negative. 


Among the plus factors, Mr. Livingston 
cited the growing concentrations of white- 
collar workers in industry, finance, insur- 
ance and elsewhere; the growing acquaint- 
anceship of white-collar workers in industry 
with unions because of the organization of 
production workers in the same plants and 
the “rising determination among all our 
unions that organizing must take place 
among white-collar workers”. 


We are on the threshhold of great things. 
... We may not make spectacular advances 
in a short period of time but, we are on 
the move.... There will be no stopping until 
the white-collar worker has been organized, 
in every field, in every region, in every state 
and city in the land. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
addressing the conference, emphasized, as 
did other speakers, that the objectives of 
the white-collar worker are the same as 
those of the trade unionist: a decent living 
standard for himself and family, and a fair 
share of the good things in life. And, he 
added, “every unorganized person who 
works for wages we consider substandard 
is a menace and a potential threat to the 
conditions and standards that have been 
established by the trade union movement.” 





Occupations of University Women—4 


Final instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent by 
Women’s Bureau to members of the Canadian Federation of University 
Women deals with office workers, the writing field, miscellaneous jobs 


General Office Workers 


“Growing up in England, I attended 
university there, studying French, German, 
Latin and Modern History, and com- 
pleted the R.A.M. and R.C.M. certificate 
in music. Then I took courses in short- 
hand and typing. My first job was as 
deputy chief of the complaints bureau for 
a large department store and, in the 
thirties, I did personnel work, staff train- 
ing and some secretarial work. Then I 
went to South Africa where I spent four 
years as a secretary In an engineering firm 
and later worked as a secretary and traffic 
clerk for an international airline. During 
the next four years I was _ executive 
secretary for an African music society. I 
came to Canada in 1952 and have been 
working ever since as a secretary in an 
engineering firm.”—A married woman in 
her fifties who has found her skill in office 
work universally marketable, irrespective of 
geography or age. 

“Work in an office offered the only 
opportunity open to me when I graduated 
in 1930. I had completed my B.A. in 
history and economics, a teacher training 
course and a business course. Since 1931 
I have been a stenographer with a number 
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of different employers.”—A woman with no 
particular lking for office work, whose 
choice of occupation was limited because 
of the Depression and who feels that it is 
now too late to make a change. 

“Employment in the sales tax division 
of a provincial government led me to enroll 
in a university faculty of commerce. I 
graduated with the M.Sc.Com. degree, did 
further study in agricultural accountancy 
and passed the examination for a Master 
of Accountancy. My work is the assessing 
of taxation returns of commercial, indus- 
trial and financial enterprises including the 
exchange of correspondence and personal 
interviews.”—A French-Canadian woman mn 
her thirties who is enthusiastic about her 
work but, she states, is not, accorded the 
same opportunity for advancement as a 
man having equivalent academic prepara- 
tion. 

Nearly one-half of those in general office 
work who replied to the Women’s Bureau 
questionnaire were either secretaries or 
stenographers. More than 80 per cent of 
the secretaries and stenographers were Arts 
graduates and about the same proportion 
had taken additional vocational training in 
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business subjects. One person had a 
Commerce degree, one a B.Sc. in business 
administration and one both a B.A. and a 
B.Com. A medical secretary had a B.A. 
and a bachelor degree in pharmacy. Only 
one person in secretarial work had com- 
pleted graduate studies. Few persons 
specified their fields of study but, of those 
who did, economics was mentioned most 
frequently and then English. 


Of the remainder, most were accounting 
clerks or bookkeepers; others were general 
office clerks and some were doing statis- 
tical, actuarial or supervisory work. A 
small proportion were service representa- 
tives for a telephone company, bank tellers, 
receptionists, and typists and switchboard 
operators, the majority of whom had a 
general Arts degree. One young woman 
currently employed as a bank teller was a 
BSc. graduate in plant sciences and had 
been “unable to enter the field of plant 
research in Canada”. 


About one-half of the accounting clerks 
and bookkeepers had a B.A. degree, the 
same proportion had taken vocational 
training in business subjects, and one-third 
had a B.Com. degree. One woman had 
degrees in both Arts and Commerce and 
two had completed graduate degrees, one 
in Arts and one in Commerce. Also, two 
of the women in this group were fully 
qualified professional accountants. 


More than 80 per cent of those who 
were general office clerks had taken an 
Arts degree, a number majoring in Modern 
Languages. Only one-third, however, had 
taken vocational training. One person had 
degrees in both Arts and Commerce and 
one person had an M.A. A records clerk 
in a laboratory had a degree in Household 
Science. Because of the strain of teaching 
large and overcrowded classes, a small 
number had left teaching to go into general 
elerical work. 

All of those doing statistical work had 
graduated in Arts. One woman had studied 
psychology and was working in a govern- 
ment health department; another had taken 
some medical studies and worked in a 
physics laboratory. Those doing actuarial 
work had specialized in mathematics. The 
women in supervisory work had completed 
vocational training in business administra- 
tion in addition to their B.A. One graduate 
in Physical Education was office manager 
for a girl’s camp. 


Participation of Married Women 


While more than one-half of the women 
in the group were married, only a small 
proportion of the married women were 
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currently employed. These were fairly 
evenly distributed among all age groups 
and approximately equal numbers were 
engaged in full-time and part-time work. 
A married woman in her forties had taken 
part-time secretarial work in a church as 
soon as her children were old enough and 
had found it “rewarding”. The wife of a 
doctor remarked that her part-time duties 
as secretary-treasurer for a group of doctors 
who had formed a company were “inter- 
esting and a welcome change from house- 
work”. A woman in her thirties who, prior 
to marriage and a family, had been a 
financial counsel had resumed employment 
with a chartered accountant and was her- 
self working towards a C.A. qualification. 
A young graduate in English and French 
literature, still in her twenties, was 
employed as a receptionist, the only job 
she could get as a married woman. 

Not many married women in the group 
indicate interest in future employment and 
few of those who do would return to 
general office work. Most of those who 
have future plans want to take either social 
work training or teacher training.  Per- 
sonnel work, radio work—particularly writ- 
ing and reading stories for children— 
journalism, pharmacy and home nursing 
are also specified as desired areas for future 
study and work. 


Those in smaller cities where there are 
fewer interesting jobs for women encounter 
special difficulty. “Openings for married 
women are restricted to the lowest category 
and it. is difficult to obtain adequate pay,” 
writes one of them. 


Salaries 


About one-half of those who replied to 
the questionnaire are currently earning 
between $2,000 and $3,000. About one- 
quarter are earning from $3,000 to $4,000 
and a few have salaries of $4,000 to $5,000. 
Among the women receiving these higher 
salaries are some in superyisory positions 
and a chartered accountant. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


The availability of general office work 
jobs rather than conscious choice was a 
factor for all age groups. Those women 
presently in their forties who had graduated 
in the depression years stressed availability 
in a negative sense. They made frequent 
references to the lack of alternative oppor- 
tunities: While the replies of those in 
other age groups indicated a lack of direc- 
tion in vocational choice, there was less of 
a sense of their having been forced into 
general office .work, 


Nevertheless, this was not always true. 
A young woman who had graduated with 
a BSc. degree in business administration 
and had a post-graduate degree in statistics 
had been the only girl in a class special- 
izing in quality control. She had made the 
highest grade in her classes but found no 
company willing to hire a woman for this 
work. She ended up in a routine secre- 
trial job. 

Some daughters had a desire to know 
about and take part in the business world 
because their father owned his own busi- 
ness or was a businessman. Through him 
they had acquired an interest in office 
management, bookkeeping or secretarial 
work, which they had subsequently pursued. 
A number of the younger women had 
chosen general office work because of related 
experience in summer jobs. 


Difficulties 


The lack of challenging work assignments, 
restricted opportunities for advancement 
and low pay were cited as difficulties 
encountered by these women. Many spoke 
of a sense of futility in being occupied in 
work where little or no use was made of 
their higher education. There was a strong 
feeling that the more complex and stimu- 
lating jobs are not given to women regard- 
less of their qualifications and that this 
in turn limits their opportunities for 
advancement and, also, restricts them to 
the lower paid jobs. 


A young legal sftnographer with one 
child whose former position is still open 
and who would like to return to work 
states that it would be “economically 
unsound”. Yet, two women had forsaken 
other professions for general office work 
because of better pay. A young widow 
with a family had been a social desk editor 
with a newspaper, “a most interesting and 
satisfying job but not sufficiently lucrative”. 
As a general office clerk she was earning a 
better salary and had greater security of 
employment. A married woman in her 
twenties who was helping her husband 
while he completed graduate studies turned 
from nursery school assistant to more 
remunerative statistical work in an office. 


Satisfactions 


In general, satisfactions for this group 
are not germane to the job. The pleasure 
of meeting people and working with fine 
associates is frequently mentioned. Many 
feel they have gained a better understand- 
ing of people. Others express pride in a 
job well done. 

For a few, the responsibility of con- 
ducting a well organized office is both 
interesting and exciting. A woman with 
her B.A. in Modern Languages found it 
stimulating to conduct correspondence in 
three languages in herjob with an insur- 
ance company. 


The Women in the Writing Field 


“From the age of eight I intended to 
work on a newspaper. I grew up in a 
small prairie town where Nellie McClung 
was one of our neighbours. Immediately 
after graduating from the university I 
became a reporter and feature writer for 
an influential daily newspaper. Later on 
a university professor awakened my interest 
in the wider field of journalism, and I went 
into free-lance writing. Now for a number 
of years I have combined the teaching of 
journalism and the writing of a newspaper 
column.”—A woman past fifty who feels 
that she has been “particularly lucky im 
contacts with the public and among 
journalists”. 

“My work is to edit scientific bulletins 
on agricultural subjects in which I attempt 
to present technical information in readable 
form. I have the satisfaction of being able 
to combine my two chief interests, scientific 
agriculture and English language and 
literature. After taking my bachelor’s 
degree in agriculture I spent two years as 


a ‘lab’ technician in the pathology depart- 
ment of a large hospital, at the same time 
sharing in the management of a fruit 
farm. Later I did further study in English 
and also took a business course to get 
stenographic training.”—A young woman im 
her thirties who has found that “recogni- 
tion in status and salary come more slowly 
to women than to men” tn the fields im 
which she is interested. 

“Home influence was chiefly responsible 
for my interest in writing. Very few of 
my teachers were helpful but that might 
have been because I was not in tune with 
them. I majored in English at the 
university and during my last year was 
able to get some experience in newspaper 
reporting. I had also studied music and 
drama and for one year taught drama. 
Then I returned to news editing, including 
work in television. This latter medium 
attracted me. I persisted and am now a 
film seript writer..—A young woman in her 
twenties who feels that “some luck and a 
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lot of hard work” h@ve helped her to win 
her way into satisfying work in the writing 
field. 

Among the women in journalistic and 
editorial work who replied to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire, the majority are 
newspaper reporters, feature writers and 
columnists, including several career journal- 
ists. There are also a considerable number 
of editors of legal, scientific and historical 
journals and bulletins, some of whom are 
domg assistant editorial work including 
proofreading and layout. In the age group 
from 20-29 a new field of writing appears in 
the preparation of scripts for film and radio. 

In their university work most of the 
group specialized in English, although in 
the younger age groups there are several 
who took a bachelor’s degree in journalism. 
Among the older respondents other special- 
iwations occur, most of which determine 
the individual’s field of writing. Several, 
for instance, are graduates in law. One 
person combines degrees in agriculture and 
science, another graduated in political 
science, one has a Ph.D. in philosophy, 
still another specialized in botany and is 
now a consultant in horticulture and 
gardening on the staff of a magazine. 
Psychology, history and general arts are 
also listed among basic studies. Several 
of the group have taken business courses, 
including stenography, and one respondent 
has special training in foreign language 
correspondence. 


Participation of Married Women 


One-half of the respondents are married 
women and of these more than one-half 
are working at their profession. Most of 
them are engaged in free-lance writing in 
the form of articles on special subjects, 
scripts for radio and film or special columns 
for newspapers or magazines. One woman 
records special satisfaction in being able 
to continue in her profession after marriage, 
but there are several who as married women 
have met obstacles in the way of employ- 
ment. One who after her marriage con- 
tinued in an editorial position has had to 
relinquish it in order to devote more time 
to her family. 

The broad interests and sense of civic 
responsibility often associated with experi- 
ence in the writing field are exemplified in 
the fact that several of the married women 
in this group participate actively in 
community work as members of boards of 
health, education, and of public libraries. 
Most of these are not at present in gainful 
employment, but there are a few who are 
working who find satisfaction in this addi- 
tional channel for their abilities, 
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Salaries 

The majority of the respondents in the 
writing field, irrespective of the particular 
type of work they were doing, were in the 
salary range from $3,000 to $4,000. The 
next largest number received from $4,000 
to $5,000; their work tended to a higher 
degree of specialized editing in particular 
subject areas, or they were employed by 
larger, more influential newspapers. 

One who edits reports for a business firm 
comments grimly that “it is generally 
acknowledged that a man doing similar 
work and carrying commensurate responsi- 
bilities would receive $3,000 more in salary”. 

Positions that were paid in excess of 
these are in the range of $6,000 to $8,000 
and include research as well as writing. 
One woman who combines university 
teaching with journalism receives between 
$8,000 and $10,000. 


Difficulties 


Most of the women writers who responded 
to the questionnaire have encountered 
difficulty in securing recognition. One 
person writes that newspapers show “great 
reluctance to hire women as general 
reporters”. Most women are assigned to 
writing in the sphere of women’s interests 
and their salaries are lower than those of 
men in the journalistic field. Some 
respondents feel this to be justified because 
women tend not to remain long in the 
profession. 

One person writes of the technical 
problems that arise in the editing of 
scientific material, which she finds as much 
a challenge as a difficulty. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


Enjoyment of writing and a sense of 
gratification in having one’s work pub- 
lished are sources of satisfaction common 
to this entire group. “I am always eager 
to see the paper as it comes from the 
press,” writes one of the columnists. 

In addition there are the personal 
rewards of meeting interesting people and 
of pursuing lines of investigation and 
research in subjects of current interest. 
Persons in editorial work comment on the 
satisfaction of presenting technical infor- 
mation in a field in which one has recog- 
nized competence. Several persons write 
of enjoyment in contributing to knowledge 
in their special fields, and those who do 
more creative writing find it a satisfying 
outlet. A sense of prestige associated with 
the profession and the feeling that one is 
making a contribution to the general 
understanding of life and of the world are 
also expressed, 


The Women in Miscellaneous Occupations 


A variety of professions and occupations 
are represented among the remaining 
replies to the Women’s Bureau question- 
naire. None has a sufficient number of 
respondents to justify extensive treatment 
but the replies provide some illuminating 
reflections on the training, experience and 
reasons for occupational choice of women 
in fields of work in which comparatively 
few of the sex are engaged. 


Medicine 


“A doctor’s work is useful, interesting 
and stimulating and the results are appre- 
ciated,” writes a doctor. In greater or less 
degree all of the group find richness in 
personal contacts with patients and other 
members of the profession, together with 
the rewards of working in a field of ever 
expanding knowledge and skills. 


Anaesthesia, pediatrics and _ obstetrics, 
singly or in combination, are the main 
fields of specialization; several are in 
general practice, one in medical service 
with the CWAC. One of the three French- 
speaking Canadians in the group is a 
medical officer of health. 


Bight are married, five of them in 
practice and all but one working full-time. 
An anaesthetist working on the staff of 
two hospitals is partner in a clinic with 
her husband, who is a surgeon. Two plan 
to take refresher courses in order to return 
to practice when their children are older. 
One regrets her inability to “combine work 
with marriage”. 

Most of the group, being self-employed, 
have not indicated their earnings; those 
who are in salaried positions received 
between $5,000 and $8,000. 


Contact with persons in the medical 
profession, family members or friends, is 
the predominant reason given for choice 
of the profession. 


Veterinary Medicine 


“Finishing my B.Sc. degree in the early 
30’s, because of the Depression I was 
unable to proceed as planned with the 
study of medicine. Veterinary. “lab” work 
was available, and I took the job because 
I knew it would give me the opportunity 
to learn more science,’ writes a woman 
who later entered a veterinary college and 
completed the degree of D.V.M. After 
spending some time in a hospital for small 
animals, she established her own practice, 
which in the early 1950’s yielded a gross 
income of $6,000. 


A second veterinarian, having graduated 
from the Veterinary College of Ireland, had 
already had some experience in the profes- 
sion before coming to Canada. In this 
country she has studied veterinary public 
health and is now employed in that field, 
an unusual one for a woman. In the future 
she would like to “broaden ‘her’ experience 
by studying tropical veterimmary public 
health”. 


Pharmacy 


The replies to the questionnaire suggest 
pharmacy as another field sometimes chosen 
as an alternative to medicine because of 
inability to undertake the longer course of 
study. Four of the seven pharmacists 
had entered the profession for that reason. 
Several had family connections with the 
pharmacy business; for instance, one woman 
writes that the first job she had was in her 
father’s drug store, and that experience 
helped to determine her choice. 

The group includes one hospital phar- 
macist and one woman who before her 
marriage had been a demonstrator and 
instructor in pharmacy in a school of 
nursing. The work experience of all the 
others has been in commercial dispensaries. 

There is general agreement that pharmacy 
provides “pleasant work for a woman” but 
one woman comments “many customers still 
have more confidence in a man filling a 
prescription. When they hear a woman’s 
voice in the dispensary they ask for the 
druggist.” 

A young French-Canadian woman who 
is on a hospital staff prefers that field to 
business. She feels that she is “more able 
to keep informed about new drugs and 
their effects, both favourable and unfavour- 
able”. Also, she finds satisfaction in the 
closer contacts with patients and enjoys a 
sense of team work with other hospital 
staff. 

Current salaries reported are all in the 
range of $3,000 to $4,000. 


Occupational Therapy 


“My first job was in a hospital working 
on a program of occupational therapy for 
psychiatric geriatric patients. It was a 
wonderful experience. Six months’ treat- 
ment put many of those bed-ridden men 
back into part-time work. After other 
hospital and clinical experience in the 
treatment of polio and cerebral palsied 
children and adults, I am now in charge of 
occupational therapy in a large hospital 
where I also lecture to student nurses and 
internes.”’ 
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This young woman, not yet thirty, finds 
occupational therapy “vital work and a 
challenge”. Her interest in people and 
enjoyment of handicrafts combined to 
determine her choice of profession. After 
one year in arts and science she took the 
course in occupational therapy, later spend- 
ing a year in an American university and 
some months in Paris at the Sorbonne. 
She has had advanced work in ceramics 
and metals. In the future she plans to take 
up the rehabilitation of blind, paraplegic 
and disabled housewives. 

A second occupational therapist, who 
after graduation spent some years in the 
business world, found she wanted more 
creative work. She spent a year in the 
handicraft department of an agricultural 
college and became a handicraft technician 
on the extension staff of a provincial 
department of agriculture, where, working 
through Women’s Institutes, she taught 
crafts to rural women. Later she took the 
opportunity to spend a year in the Far 
East doing recreational and welfare work 
under Red Cross auspices and is now teach- 
ing crafts to patients in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, 

Both these women are enthusiastic about 
their work and emphatic about the need 
to keep abreast of developments in the 
field of therapy. Their salaries fall between 
$2,000 and $4,000. 


Speech Therapy 


Graduate studies in speech therapy 
and correction have given two of the 
respondents preparation for work in that 
field. One, after several years of teaching 
and experience in a mental health chnic, 
has recently set up a private practice. The 
other is on a clinic staff. 

Their interest in the field was awakened 
in encountering children with speech defects. 
Both agree that there is need of much more 
public understanding of “this new profes- 
sion”, 

Their earnings are in the range from 
$4,000 to $5,000. 


Dentistry 


Private practice engages the two dentists 
who replied to the questionnaire. One 
specializes in work for children 18 months 
to 15 years of age; the other follows a 
long line of dentists, her grandfather and 
her father both having been in the profes- 
sion. Both satisfaction in their 
studies and in their practice, especially in 
work with children, 


express 
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Sales Promotion and Advertising 


“Advertising gives more scope for initia- 
tive, imagination and personal endeavour 
than almost any other aspect of business,” 
writes an enthusiastic graduate of the 
depression years who specialized in account- 
ing and business administration. She adds: 
“Sales promotion of most commodities 
must be slanted towards women buyers and 
it 1s accepted, therefore, that women are 
needed in advertising.” 

Several of the group are working close 
to their special fields of interest. For 
example, a musician for a music publishér 
and a former journalist for a publishing 
firm. On the other hand, a graduate in 
Economics and Sociology with a back- 
ground in industrial relations is copywriter 
for a cosmetics firm. Several with a general 
Arts degree are producing advertising 
material for large retail establishments. 


Selling 


Home economics graduates predominate 
among those in the field of selling; cloth- 
ing and cosmetics are the chief products, 
with some dealing in household appliances. 
One older women has been selling real 
estate for the past three years. She had 
graduated in Classics and spent a_ brief 
period of high school teaching, followed 
by a wide variety of experience including 
the directing of 4-H clubs, the counselling 
of prospective immigrants to Canada, sell- 
ing life insurance, organizing a film library 
and working as a “welcome wagon hostess”. 
She has “enjoyed every job, met many 
people, travelled widely and _ provided 
needed services for others’. 

The highest current salary among those 
reported in the selling field is between 
$4,000 and $5,000. 


Private Business 


“My father had his own fire insurance 
business and when he died I took over,” 
writes a graduate in English literature and 
psychology. She also had taken a course 
in business college and the university exten- 
sion work given in co-operation with the 
Canadian Credit Institute, as well as 
having had considerable experience in office 
management and accounting, 

The inheritance of a business from father 
or husband is a familiar pattern among 
the respondents who are in private busi- 
ness; all had either “grown up in a business 
atmosphere” or had worked in the field. 

A number, however, have developed a 
business on their own in the sale of women’s 
“ready-to-wear”, children’s clothing and a 
variety of services, for example, a travel 


agency, a credit bureau and a motel. One, 
after completing her B.A. degree, worked 
in the personnel field and later graduated 
from the Radcliffe Management Training 
Program of Harvard University. Three 
years ago, with her husband’s encourage- 
ment, she established a placement service 
for women, in which operation she now 
employs three other persons. 

Enjoyment of independent enterprise 
marks this group. Several have met “a 
reluctance to take women seriously” in 
business, which necessitates extra effort on 
their part. By far the majority of the 
group are married women. 


Personnel Work and Counselling 


Counselling and selection work for the 
Civil Service, personnel work in industry 
and business and the counselling of 
university students occupy the respondents 
in this growing field of work for women. 

Most of the group had majored in 
psychology in their undergraduate work. 
Several have had teaching experience, and 
personnel selection in the women’s Services 
during the war contributed to the back- 
ground of one person. Both teaching and 
office work awakened in different indi- 
viduals a conviction regarding the need 
and possibilities of job counselling. 

Research in the field of aptitude testing 
has been a major source of interest for 
several in the group. 

Salaries are chiefly in the range of $4,000 
to $5,000, some higher, in the range from 
$6,000 to $8,000, and a few in the range 
from $3,000 to $4,000. 


Law 


“My family were always interested in the 
nation’s life at various levels of govern- 
ment, and I therefore took naturally to the 
study of law,” writes one of the lawyers 
who replied to the questionnaire. Both 
father and husband of another respondent 
were lawyers. Still another, after a period 
in the army, studied law and went into 
private practice with her husband. 

In addition to women who have been or 
are in full or part-time practice, the group 
includes a legal officer in a firm which deals 
with matters of general corporate practice 
for a group of companies. 

One woman with British background has 
found “difficulties due to ‘her’ sex in 
Canada. In England,” she writes, “women 
are more generally accepted in the legal 
fleld.” 

There is no marked emphasis on diffi- 
culties, but one person mentions a sense of 
frustration that comes from inability really 
to share the problems of one’s clients. 
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Economics 


Governments are the chief employers of 
the economists who answered the question- 
naire. None is under thirty and for several 
an interest in economics was awakened by 
the problems of the depression years. Two 
have done research in economic affairs in 
various parts of the world. One woman, 
a post-war immigrant, who has a special 
competence in the field of international 
trade relations, is employed in a minor 
position in business. 

As women in a field predominantly male, 
several have felt a degree of discrim- 
imation. There is a certain breadth of 
outlook, however, in their satisfactions. 
“Interest in foreign trade prevents insul- 
arity,” writes one person and most of the 
group have found it stimulating to study 
economic conditions both within Canada 
and in the international arena. 

Several are married women who are 
carrying on research and study at home or 
working on special short-time assignments. 

The highest salaries were in the range 
$6,000 to $8,000. Several were earning 
between $4,000 and $5,000. 


Engineering 


A consulting engineer “specializing in 
design, stress analysis and development 
work” with a long and successful career 
im engineering is one of the respondents. 
At an early age she became interested 
in radio and decided to go in for radio 
engineering. After graduation she worked 
with a company that changed from auto- 
mobile engineering to aircraft; she changed 
with the company, taking graduate studies 
to learn more about this newer field. She 
writes that she has had “all the problems 
that every man or woman meets in indus- 
try” but has enjoyed achievement and a 


good livelihood—an income now over 
$10,000. 

A chemical engineer who replied has had 
a similarly rewarding experience. At 


present occupied with her family, she plans 
to take refresher courses and return to work 
when her children are independent of her. 


Ciitzenship Affairs 


Post-graduate study abroad in interna- 
tional relations prepared one respondent 
for responsible and rewarding work in the 
receiving and placement of refugees and 
the organizing of channels for the social 
and cultural education of Canadian citizens. 
Her interest in international questions stems 
from the influence of a history professor 
in the university where she did her under- 
graduate work. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


P.E.l. Rehabilitation Council Formed 


Representatives from 19 agencies and organizations directly interested 
in rehabilitation attend meeting last month at which Walter Baker was 
installed as chairman. Rehabilitation conference held in N.B. also 


Thirty-two representatives from various 
groups interested in rehabilitation attended 
two sessions of the newly formed Prince 
Edward Island Rehabilitation Council on 
February 7. The representatives came 
from 19 agencies and organizations that 
have a direct interest in the rehabilitation 
program. 

After opening remarks by the Hon. 
Forrest Phillips, Minister of Welfare and 
Labour, Council officers were installed. 
They were: Walter Baker, Chairman; 
Brig. W. W. Reid, Secretary; and Dr. 
L. W. Shaw, Dr. P. A. Creelman, Rev. 
Sister Mary Henry and Miss I. Arsenault, 
executive members. 


R. N. Meilleur, Assistant Co-ordinator 
of Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, introduced the film “Call It 
Rehabilitation”. This film, produced for 
the Department by the National Film 
Board, is expected to do much to further 
interest and action towards rehabilitation 
across Canada. 


Rehabilitation Conference at Fredericton 


Various aspects of the problem of 
re-establishing handicapped persons in 
employment for which they are ftted were 
discussed at the provincial Rehabilitation 
Conference held in Fredericton, N.B., on 
February 9. More than 90 persons 
attended the one-day conference. 


G. Wilfred Grandlemire, Provincial Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation, reviewed the 
development and progress of the rehabili- 
tation program since its establishment in 
1954. 

Dr. V. M. Zed, Saint John, was Chair- 
man of a panel discussion on the medical 
aspects of rehabilitation, members of the 
panel being Dr. H. O. Tonning, Dr. J. A. 
McLaughlin and Dr. G. EB. Maddison, all 
of Saint John, and Dr. A. F. Torrie, 
Fredericton. Dr. Zed is Chairman of a 
group of physicians organized more than 
a year ago to assess the medical qualifica- 
tions of applicants for assistance in re- 
establishing themselves in life, after being 
confined to hospitals or sanatoria for one 
reason or another. 
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J. W. McNutt, Fredericton, Director of 
Vocational Education for the province, 
gave a review of the part his branch of 
the Department of Education is playing in 
the over-all rehabilitation program and of 
the services it provides for handicapped 
persons. 


One of the major problems in the work 
of rehabilitation, that of finding positions 
for those who have been afflicted with 
mental illness, was dealt with by A. C. 
Ross, Regional Supervisor of Special Place- 
ments for the National Employment 
Service, Moncton. 

The conference concluded with a dinner 
at which the guest speaker was Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitatiaon. He told the meeting: 

The progress made in New Brunswick in 
rehabilitating disabled persons during the 
last three years is every bit as good as 
that made elsewhere in Canada and, in 
proportion to population, is as good as that 
made in any one of the United States after 
a rehabilitation program had been in oper- 
ation 25 years. 

Rehabilitation is a noble work. It seeks 
to heal, not to hurt; to build up, not to 
destroy; and it seeks to extend to the dis- 
abled of this or any country the opportunity 
which is their birthright. 


In Canada a year or so ago, Mr. Camp- 
bell reported, there were 960,000 people 
with serious permanent disabilities. Of 
these, approximately 236,000 were “very 
seriously disabled”. Of this latter number, 
one-half were in the working-age group, 
although only 50,000 were employed. Many 
of these persons, he said, can be salvaged 
for employment, as they have disabilities 
that can be helped by surgery or by special 
exercises or training. 

The whole rehabilitation program which 
has been carried on in Canada since a 
national conference on the problem in 
1951, is, the speaker said, economically 
sound. Of the first 631 rehabilitation 
cases reported, all had been dependent 
upon their families, governments or institu- 
tions, and they had about 200 dependents 
as well. All are capable of being rein- 
stated in jobs, and the 631 people will, in 
the first year of their employment, earn 
$1,200,000. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Canada to Ratify U.N. Convention 


Canada will ratify United Nations convention on political rights of women. 
U.S. research group stresses fallacy of popular assumptions about 
employment of, women. Top civic jobs opened to Vancouver women 


Canada will support the United Nations’ 
convention on the political rights of women. 
The instrument of ratification will be 
forwarded to the U.N. Secretary-General at 
New York, it was announced last month 
by the Canadian delegation to the 11th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

The convention was adopted in 1952, at 
the 7th session of the General Assembly, 
and came into effect July 7, 1954. Canada 
was the 25th country to approve and ratify 
the convention. Eighteen other nations 
have approved the convention but have 
not yet ratified it. 

* * * 

Before refusing to employ women, or 
relegating them only to positions con- 
sidered within their “normal” province, 
says the Research Institute of America, 
the fallacy of the following assumptions 
should be considered. 

1. Women are better able, temperamen- 
tally and physically, to perform routine 
jobs. 

2. Women cannot perform mathematical 
and technical jobs as well as men. 

3. Women are not as strong as men. 

4. Women are absent from work more 
often than men. 

5. Women do not stay on the job long 
enough to warrant a heavy investment in 
advanced training. 

6. Women create tension and jealousy 
when they are placed in departments 
formerly staffed by men only. 

7. It just does not pay to hire women 
for men’s jobs. 

“Clearly,’ the report notes, “there are 
some extra costs and special problems 
involved in hiring women, yet there are 
thousands of companies of all sizes which 
find that they can cope with these diffi- 
culties, and have records to prove that 
they can still employ women profitably.” 

Most important, these companies brag 
that, despite drawbacks that they are quite 
willing to grant, efficiency of women on 
their payrolls mounts steadily. 

The Institute feels that in today’s tight 
labour market, few companies can afford 
to ignore any available pools of man- 
power, and that too many firms. still 
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continue to resist and restrict the employ- 
ment of women who, in many cases, form 
the only significant reserve of manpower. 

The institute’s report appears in the 
January 1957 issue of The Management. 
Review. 

* * * 

A significant step in according women 
equal rights to men was taken in Van- 
couver, when city council passed a resolu- 
tion from the board of administration that 
will make eligible for appointment to top 
city hall jobs “women who have more than 
15 years’ continuous service”. 

The move extends recent city hall 
policies giving married women the right to 
become permanent employees, and equal 
pay for equal work. 

* * * 

Due to growth of the population, says 
USS. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
more than five million women over and 
above the present number will be avail- 
able to the labour force by 1965. 

He predicts that they will find expanded 
opportunities for significant work in the 
professions, in industry, and in most other 
occupational fields. 

Mr. Mitchell advises that “women who 
wish to work should prepare themselves 
diligently now for the opportunities of 
the future, and that they, in turn, have 
a right to expect the assistance and 
sympathy of industry, the government and 
the community,” in attaining their goals. 

* * * 

Some difficulties encountered by older 
women seeking employment are described 
in ILO reports as follows:— 

Traditional reservations and prejudices 
of employers on such subjects as effects of 
age on efficiency, adaptability, accident 
proneness and the aesthetic factor, arbi- 
trary age limits, problems of pension 
schemes, greater longevity as a factor by 
itself. 

The reports suggest that employment 
services, to counteract these items, can 
make extended and more careful place- 
ment effort, backed up with good voca- 
tional guidance, and that vocational 
training should not be confined to younger 
workers, as it generally is today. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1907 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Bell Telephone operators in Toronto strike over Company’s proposal 
to lengthen hours of work. Deputy Minister of Labour W. L. Mackenzie 
King is member of royal commission appointed to inquire into dispute 


On the last day of January 1907 the 
operators of the Bell Telephone Company 
in Toronto began a strike against a change 
in working hours that the Company planned 
to put into effect on February 1, a change 
from a schedule of five hours a day— 
which the Company claimed was an experi- 
ment that had proved to be a failure—to 
one of eight hours. An account of the 
dispute 1s given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
March 1907. 

The employees maintained that the new 
hours would cause a strain that would be 
injurious to health. When, towards the 
end of January, each employee was given 
the option of signing a statement accepting 
the new hours or of resigning his job, the 
employees went out on strike. 

In response to an appeal by the mayor 


of Toronto, the Minister of Labour, 
Rodolphe Lemieux, sent the Deputy 
Minister, W. lL. Mackenzie King, to 


Toronto to try to settle the dispute. 


After Mr. King had made an unsuccessful 
attempt at conciliation, the Minister of 
Labour, on Mr. King’s recommendation, 
induced the Government to appoint a 
royal commission to inquire into the 
matter. The commission consisted of 
Mackenzie King and John Winchester, the 
latter a judge of the county court of York 
County. 


On the institution of this inquiry, a 
large number of the employees applied 
to be allowed to return to work, and were 
immediately re-engaged. The Company, 
however, refused to take back some of the 
strikers, and retained some of the relief 
operators it had brought to Toronto from 
other cities in anticipation of the strike. 

In the inquiry that followed it was 
brought out that the Company had not 
explained to the employees that the new 
eight-hour system included relief periods 
and a reduced pressure of work compared 
with that which had been in foree under 
the five-hour system. The Company 
admitted that eight hours under the same 
pressure as before would have involved an 
excessive strain on the operators, and it 
finally agreed to take back all its former 
operators at the slightly increased salaries 
that their former positions would have 
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entitled them to under 
system. 

On February 18, after the inquiry had 
been going on for two weeks, during the 
course of which about 70 witnesses had 
been examined, the Company agreed to 
institute a working day of seven hours. 
Under this arrangement, the work was not 
to continue for more than two hours with- 
out an intermission of at least half an hour, 
and a regular schedule of work periods and 
intermissions was established. It was also 
agreed that the pressure of work should be 
moderate. 

A committee of the operators apparently 
agreed tentatively to this arrangement, but 
they contended that, although an improve- 
ment on the former five-hour schedule, the 
seven-hour arrangement would still involve 
too great a strain on the operators. They 
asked the commission to consider and 
pronounce upon this matter in making its 
report. 

(This commission subsequently issued a 
102-page report, which was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette of October 1907. 
Among the commission’s recommendations 
were the following: the appointment of a 
commission of medical experts to inquire 
into the physical effects of their occupa- 
tion on telephone operators; adoption of a 
new schedule of hours involving six hours’ 
work, with relief periods, to be spread over 
from eight to eight and three-quarter hours; 
overtime to be entirely prohibited; no 
young women to be engaged as telephone 
operators until they had passed a physical 
examination; improved ventilation of the 
operating room; changes in the apparatus 
employed and in the seats used by the 
operators to increase the comfort and con- 
venience of the employees; and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent board of concilia- 
tion, composed of representatives of the 
Company and its employees, to deal with 
any future dispute.) 

A table giving the nationalities of home- 
steaders who had taken up land in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia in 
January 1907, published in the Lasour 
Gaznrre, showed that out of a total of 1,111, 
Americans were in the lead with 275, 
English came next with 159, while Cana- 
dians from Ontario numbered 152. 


the eight-hour 
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Montreal LMPC Marks 10th Anniversary 





For the past ten years the _ labour- 
management committee at Therien Fréres 
in Montreal has been very useful in help- 
ing to improve production techniques, and 
also in helping to organize social and 
educational projects among the employees. 

The committee recently celebrated its 
10th anniversary with a banquet. Speaking 
of the committee, G. A. Gagnon, President 
of the Federation of Printing Trades of 
Canada (CCCL), the bargaining agency, 
said :— 

“Ten years ago Therien & Fréres estab- 
lished a ‘Goodwill Committee’ (ve. a 
labour-management committee). When 
this committee was set up the unionized 
employees found themselves called upon to 
benefit from the progress to which they had 
contributed in the past. In the interest of 
all concerned a charter of mutual co- 
operation was drawn up to increase 
employee-employer teamwork. 

“The success of the committee was at 
fizst more or less ordinary, but co-operation 
between the parties increased. Our Federa- 
tion now recognizes not only that it has 
developed but also that it has drawn 
nearer to the spirit of a labour-management 
committee. 


“We must continually remember that 
consultation depends on several funda- 
mental requirements: employers and 


employees must realize fully that a labour- 


management committee is a two-sided 
affair. It is not an exaggeration to say 


that consultation will fail if one of the 
parties expect to gain from the other more 
than it is willing to give itself. 


“Labour and management must also 
make certain that they understand one 


another thoroughly. They must make an 
effort to gain a clear understanding of the 
facts, opinions and subjects which their 
consultations bring out. 


“The Federation of Printing Trades of 
Canada has nothing but praise for the 
wonderful experiment made and the results 
obtained by the ‘Goodwill Committee’ at 
Therien & Fréres, and it cordially con- 
gratulates both employer and workers on 
the success achieved.” 





The President of the Company, J. Alex 
Therien, echoed Mr. Gagnon’s sentiments 
when he said: “It 1s encouraging to note 
that we have attained a splendid level of 
achievement in our  labour-management 
relationship. To day we can consider the 
success of our organization as an accom- 
plished fact.” 


Co-operation on St. Lawrence Project 


Labour-management co-operation was 
the subject of a recent editorial appearing 
in St. Lawrence Power, publication of the 
St. Lawrence Power Project Labour Rela- 
tions Association. Noting that the subjects 
of labour-management co-operation and 
good relations receive much comment, 
Power said :— 

“How often is labour-management co- 
operation ‘written in’ to the extent that it 
is accepted as normal in the daily routine 
of the job? Not too often, it is feared. 


“A start has been made on this project. 
At the year-end meeting of the union and 
management groups there was talk of 
labour-management co-operation, of har- 
monious relations and of a living and 
working partnership. But these were not 
mere platitudes in this case. It was 
pointed out that these things were coming 
to the stage where they are ‘written in’, 
where they are expected as part of the 
relationship between labour and manage- 
ment on this job. Evidence of the growing 
labour-management co-operation of the 
practical every-day type is found in the 
project-wide safety program, the charitable 
and benevolent fund, recreational associa- 
tion, the newspaper Power—all of these 
and others are the result of joint develop- 


ment and responsibility by labour and 
management. 


“A start has been made. There is a 
great deal of room left for further develop- 
ment and it will all come in good time. 
The heartening fact is that progress 1s 
being made and in the construction indus- 
try the St. Lawrence Power Project is 
among the leaders in the field. The 
benefits of an improved labour relations 
climate have already been felt on this job.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued one certificate designating a bargain- 
ing agent, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certifica- 
tion, allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification and received 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. 


Application for Certification Granted 


International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Local 698, on behalf 
of a unit of office and sales staff employed 
by British Overseas Airways Corporation 
at Montreal and Dorval, Que. (L.G. Jan., 
p. 59). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and Faraday 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., 
respondent, with the name of the applicant 
only on the ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) 
(Returning Officer: I. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, Wabash Railroad Company, 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, intervener, with 
the names of the applicant and intervener 
on the ballot (L.G. Jan., p. 60) (Returning 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Westmount 
Moving and Warehousing, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (L.G. Feb. py 175) 
(Returning Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


The United Steelworkers of America, 
‘applicant, and Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont., respondent. The 
Board rejected the application for the 
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reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G. 
Jan., p. 60). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Grain Workers Local 
No. 333, on behalf of a unit of elevator 
department employees employed by the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of galley personnel employed aboard vessels 
operated by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and_ electronic 
technicians employed by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited, at Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, Sea Island, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 504, on 
behalf of a unit of deep-sea longshoremen 
employed in the Victoria, B.C., district by 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Canadian 
Stevedoring Company Limited, and 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited, as 
represented by the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of grain locker main- 
tenance employees employed by Empire 









This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and _ the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 













Stevedoring Co. Ltd., at Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of dock machine operators 
employed by Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
at the Canadian Pacific Steamships Docks, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

7. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees employed 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in foree from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 







































International Airport, Sea Island, B.C., 
respondent (L.G. Feb., p. 176). The appli- 
cation was later re-submitted (see above). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 


During January, the Board received an 
application for revocation of certification 
affecting Emilien Beaulieu, et al, applicants, 
and St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union, respondent, and the Shawinigan 
Falls Broadcasting Company Ltd., 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., respondent. The 
application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on April 
14, 1955, to the St. Maurice District Radio 
Employees’ Union in respect of a unit of 
employees of the Shawinigan Falls Broad- 
casting Company Ltd. (L.G. 1955, p. 654). 


















Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebee, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes :— 

1. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
and Local 512, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
ciation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Saskatoon, 
and Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 

4. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 

Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G. 
Jan., p. 63). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 
Radio Saguenay 
CKRS), Jonquiére, 


(Station 
and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer:  R. 
Trépanier) (L.G. Oct. 1956p 272) 


Limited 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal 


with matters in dispute between the 
Eldorado Minine and Refining Limited 


(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (L.G. Feb., 
p. 176) was fully constituted in 
with the appointment of His 
Judge H. F. Thomson, Regina, as Chair- 
man. Judge Thomson was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, S. H. McCuaig, QC, Kdmonton, and 
Leo Nimsick, MLA. Kimberley, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Company and Union respectively, 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Dominion 
Shipping Company Limited and Seafarers’ 


January 
Honour 
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International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G. Feb., p. 176) was 
fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge W. S. 
Lane, Picton, as Chairman. Judge Lane 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Raymond Caron 
and Colin Gravenor, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the Company and Union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G. 
Feb., p. 176) was fully constituted in 
January with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry Sound, 
as Chairman. Judge Little was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, I. A. Vannini, QC, Sault Ste. Marie, 
and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, QC, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 


the nomination of the Company and 
Union respectively. 
Board Reports Received during Month 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 


and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild) (L.G. 
Oct. 1956, p. 1272). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (L.G. Dee. 
1956, p. 1545). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

3. Canadian Pacifie Railway Company 
(astern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(L.G. Dee. 1956, p. 1546). 


Setilement Following Board Procedure 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 (L.G. Sept. 1956, p. 1136). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacifie Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) 


including Quebee Central and Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G. 
June 1956, p. 684). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) 


including Quebec Central and Dominion 


Atlantic Railway, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Certain issues in dispute were referred to 
a Commission established under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act (L.G. Jan., pp. 5, 6 & 7}. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild 


This is the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by you on or about the 
fifth day of September 1956 to attempt to 
resolve certain issues which have arisen 
between the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and a group of its employees, 
some 115 in number of whom approxi- 
mately 80 per cent are located in Toronto 
or Montreal, represented by the Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, who staff the news- 
rooms of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration throughout Canada. In the 
course of negotiating a new collective 
agreement, and following the services of a 
conciliation officer, these parties have been 
unable to agree on the following points:— 

1. Definition of bargaining unit 
Rights of temporary employees 
Management rights, guild shop and 

checkoff of dues 
. Guild jurisdiction 
. Job security of temporary employees 
. Economy dismissal provisions 
. Severance pay limits and conditions 
. Job transfer rights 
. Work week 
. Travelling time credits 
. Vacations 
. Sick leave 
. Special leave 
14. Leaves of absence 
15. Military service 
16. Mileage rates 
17. Outside activities of employees 
18. Salaries and classifications. 
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Because of the number and complexity 
of the issues in dispute and in an attempt 
to expedite the actual presentation of 
argument your Board arranged for an 
exchange of briefs by the parties prior to 
the actual hearing. Your Board then spent 
two days in Ottawa with the parties hear- 
ing their submissions and arguments and 
attempting to resolve their differences. 





The parties were represented at these 
hearings as follows: 
The union: 

Mr. Peter M. Riley, President Local 213 


Mr. Robert Buchanan, International 
Representative 


The corporation: 
Mr. K. M. Kelly, Assistant Director of 


Personnel 

Mr. Clive McKee, Industrial Relations 
Officer 

Mr. Guy Coderre, Assistant Industrial 


Relations Officer 
Mr. W. Hogg, Chief News Editor 
Mr. John W. Brooke, Counsel 


The Board also met in executive session 
in Toronto on November 5 prior to the 
hearing to discuss the briefs which had 
been submitted, and in Toronto on 
November 27 to consider this report. 


The Board desires to compliment the 
parties on their thorough preparation and 
their eapable manner of presentation. It 
was impressed too, by the sincerity of the 
parties, by their business-like approach and 
by their obvious desire to reach a settle- 
ment. The briefs which were presented 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Canadian Wire Service 
Guild (Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild) and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of Hugh Arrell, Hamilton, who was 


appointed by the Minister on joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Homer Payette, Toronto, and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
nominees of the Corporation and Guild 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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show the result of much careful and 
conscientious preparation by both counsel 
and representatives. 

The existing agreement, which was the 
second between these parties, expired on 
May 31, 1956. This last agreement will 
be referred to throughout this report as 
a method of identifying the various matters 
in issue. 


1. Definition of Bargaining Umit. 

Section 1.1.3 of the present agreement 
defines the positions which are not included 
in the bargaining unit. The Corporation 
proposes the removal of this section; the 
Guild desires to have this section retained. 

There was a great deal of argument and 
discussion on this important point. But it 
does seem to the Board the issue can be 
simplified by stating the main arguments 
of the parties. 

The Union emphasizes it is not con- 
cerned with the exclusion from its unit 
of bona fide management positions and 
further points out this clause has been 
included in previous contracts and has 
caused little difficulty and desires to leave 
questions of dispute to arbitration. 

The Corporation on the other hand 
declares it cannot accept such a clause 
again, because of the difficulties in the 
past, and that the determination of what 
are management positions must be left to 
the Corporation and quite properly indi- 
cates that under those conditions in case 
of a dispute the matter can be determined 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

We are dealing here with a field of labour 
relations where management and employee 
are not easily separated or defined. Super- 
vision alone cannot be the sole test, as 
each employee in a newsroom who is in 
charge of a particular assignment has, to 
some extent, supervision over others who 
are working with him. But it does seem 
to the Board that under the present clause 
there is no opportunity for expansion of 
management positions. The particular posi- 
tions are defined and under this wording 
no new positions can be created except 
where new newsrooms are established. 
Whether the Corporation has been in fact 
hampered by its inability to create new 
management situations is not the important 
issue but that this situation whenever it 
does arise cannot be rectified under the 
present clause. There will always be diffi- 
culties in determining what are and what 
are not management positions but at least 
the matter should be open to review by 
some tribunal and the Board recommends 
the inclusion of the clause as proposed by 
the Corporation. 
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2. Rights of the Temporary Employee 

Under the existing clause “a new employee 
shall enjoy all benefits of this agreement”. 
The Corporation proposed the following 
addition immediately following the fore- 
going “except that any employee released 
during his probationary period shall not 
have the right to appeal his release through 
the grievance procedure”, 

There is no dispute between the parties 
as to whether or not there should be a 
probationary period for a new employee. 
The issue is the degree of job security for 
probationary employees. 

The Board fully appreciates that the only 
ultimate and final method of determining 
an applicant’s qualifications and _ suit- 
ability for a position such as exists within 
this unit is a trial period on the job during 
which the employee has probationary 
status. It does appear that full job security 
during this time and particularly the right 
to grieve on release would largely nullify 
the purpose of a probationary period and 
the Board recommends the inclusion of the 
clause proposed by the Corporation. 


3. Management Rights—Guild Shop and 
Checkoff of Dues 


At the present time there is in existence 
a modification of the Rand Formula. The 
Guild has proposed a full guild shop with 
membership a condition of employment. 
The usual arguments were presented for 
and against this suggestion by the parties. 
In addition the Corporation submitted this 
was a particularly serious matter with an 
organization dealing in the realm of talent 
where any limitation on the choice of an 
employee might well impair the quality of 
program production. 

It appears obvious to the Board the 
Guild is anxious to obtain some further 
security than it presently has and the 
Board suggests some type of maintenance 
of membership be negotiated between the 
parties, if the Guild maintains its present 
position, although the Board is of the 
opinion the existing clause is equally 
effective. 

The second point under this heading is 
a proposal by the Guild for the inclusion 
of a provision exempting employees from 
having to perform — struck work, work 
destined for struck departments and grant- 
ing them the right to decline to cross 
picket lines. The Corporation fears this 
proposal would encompass jurisdictional 
disputes, sympathetic strikes, refusal to 
cross picket lines and boycotts and that 
members of the bargaining unit could 
refuse to work in order to aid workers 


outside the bargaining unit engaged in an 
unrelated dispute with the CBC or an 
outside employer. 


The Board appreciates the position of 
both parties and recommends the inclusions 
of the following clause in substitution for 
that proposed by the Guild: “Members of 
the bargaining unit shall not be required 
to handle, perform or assist in any work 
under the jurisdiction of another union 
within the CBC which might be on strike”. 


4. Economy Dismissal Provisions 


The Guild asks an extension of the 
maximum possible severance pay from 30 
to 34 weeks’ salary, computed on the same 
basis as in the present agreement, and 
relies largely on the fact that the three 
Toronto newspapers pay respectively 30, 32 
and 38 weeks. This is evidently as low as 
14 weeks in one newspaper in Canada where 
there is a first contract in existence. 


The second request by the Guild is that 
there be severance pay to the employee’s 
estate in case of death. 


The Board recognizes both matters are 
strictly cost items and as the first is entirely 
theoretical in that no employee will be 
eligible for the present maximum during 
the next two years, and as it does not 
consider severance pay as a benefit to be 
extended to an employee’s dependents 
should an employee die while in the service 
of the Corporation, the Board recommends 
there be no change from the present 
provisions. 


5. Work Week 


The Guild seeks a 35-hour, five-day week 
to replace the present contractual 40-hour, 
five-day week and bases its submission on 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics data for 
office workers. The Corporation quite 
properly points out that this is an unreal- 
istic comparison as newsroom work is not 
comparable to office work but is more 
similar to production employment, and that 
with the CBC the office workers are now 
on a 363-hour week while production 
employees represented by ARTEC have a 
40-hour week. 


As the onus would appear to be on the 
Guild to justify such a reduction in the 
work week and as this was not strenuously 
nor seriously argued, and as a 40-hour week 
appears to be standard for this type of 
work, the Board recommends against any 
change in hours of work for this agreement. 


6. Sick Leave 

Under the last agreement an employee 
is entitled to accumulative sick leave of 
15 days per year. The Guild proposes the 


addition of a clause to the effect that where 
an employee exhausts his sick leave credits 
the Corporation and the Guild shall discuss 
possible extension of such credits. The 
basis for this proposal is that the present 
Corporation policy permits some flexibility 
and leniency toward employees. 

The Corporation agrees this has been the 
practice and states it proposes to continue 
to give every possible consideration to the 
extension of such credits. 

In the opinion of the Board such exten- 
sion of sick leave beyond the employee’s 
earned credit is gratuitous and discussion 
on this point should not become a subject 
for collective bargaining nor, ultimately, 
arbitration and the Board recommends this 
proposed clause be omitted. 


7. Salaries 

Extensive arguments were presented by 
both parties dealing with this very 
important matter. 

The Corporation presented a most com- 
plete picture of the history of editors 
presently on staff indicating the present 
age, present salary and the percentage 


imcrease in salary since joining the 
Corporation. The increases have been 
substantial. 

The Guild submitted for comparison 


purposes the salary figures it now has in 
effect in its agreements with the three 
Toronto daily newspapers. The Corpora- 
tion on the other hand emphasizes there 
must be more than one criterion governing 


wage determination and suggests one 
important factor is a proper national 
average wage standard of comparison, 


another is the pattern of wage increases 
across Canada since the commencement of 
collective bargaining between the CBC and 
the Guild, and a third is the cost of living 
reflected by the consumer price index. The 
Corporation presented extensive tables 
dealing with each of these points, all of 
which indicate that CBC editors by every 
comparison have received very reasonable 
compensation. All of which is in addition 
to the considerable fringe benefits. The 
Corporation proposes an increase of 3.33 per 
cent for the first year and a 5.44 per cent 
increase for the second year. 

Compared to this statistical approach to 
the problem the Guild submitted to the 
Board that an Editor “C” in the CBC 
News Service can and must be compared 
for purposes of salary and job content 
value, to that of a reporter of a Canadian 
metropolitan newspaper. It suggested that 
an examination of the duties, abilities, 
skills and requirements for success of the 
two positions shows the CBC job matches 
or exceeds the parallel demands on the 
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newspaper reporter. The Board is well 
aware that the unique position of the CBC 
as a publicly-owned body imposes special 
responsibilities on employees in this unit, 
but is of the opinion the position is not 
entirely comparable to that of a newspaper 
reporter. 

The Corporation quotes the Department 
of Labour: “Two surveys carried out by 
the Economics and Research Branch indi- 
cates that in general, wage increases during 
the past fall and winter (1955/56) ranged 
between 5 and 10 cents an hour’. The 
Corporation then points out that its wage 
proposal would give an average of 8.4 cents 
in the first year and 13.4 cents in the 
second year. 





Present 

DUA GEA eee s mein ean ee 55.00 
@) TOMS oe aoobaveeen ad 60.20 
UVeaW as rea ere 65.43 
LA SVCALSIR hae ie eh ranneee 70.63 
DEV CRS tre ieee aches a Sree ae 75.84 
DV CALS ea eam eee 81.06 
SEV. GRUS ase een Che ens 86.27 
GV COTS Sr mner er icnrca Ruch eae ne 91.48 
ORV CALS earn fe aye eee 96.93 


For other classifications there should be 
an increase of 4 per cent the first year 
and an additional 4 per cent of that amount 
the second year with adjustment to the 
closest half dollar. 


8. Outside Activities 


At the present time employees are free 
to engage in outside activities provided 
“that such activities do not render him at 
any time incapable of discharging his 
duties to the Corporation”. The Guild 
seeks the climination of this proviso and 
contends that the present right to dismiss 
for “just and sufficient cause” is sufficient 
protection. The Corporation contends that 
in order to assure maintenance of opera- 
tions by its staff the retention of this 
proviso is essential. 

In the opinion of the Board the article 
referred to is ambigious and capable of 
many interpretations and suggests that if 
an employee is incapable of discharging his 
duties at any time of outside 
activities this is “just and sufficient cause” 
for dismissal. Therefore the Board recom- 
mends the deletion of Article 49.4. 


because 


9. Experience Definition 
The Guild the inclusion of 
Article 35.1 dealing with experience rating 


proposes 
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The Board also takes note of the large 
number of very substantial settlements 
which have been negotiated during the past 
few months particularly with steel, General 
Motors, Ford, the railways, Westinghouse, 
rubber and Canadian General Electric. 
According to an authoritative publication 
the average weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing as of August 1, 1956, has increased 
5.3 per cent over the same date last year. 
This last figure would take into account 
total package settlements. 


Taking all these matters into considera- 
tion and in an attempt to predict the 
conditions of the Canadian economy during 
the coming year the Board recommends the 
following wage schedule for “C” Editors:— 


Ist year 2nd year 
57.00 59.00 
63.00 65.50 
68.00 71.00 
73.00 76.00 
79.00 82.00 
84.00 87.00 
90.00 93.50 
95.00 99.00 

101.00 106.00 





which would give the Guild the right to 
enter into discussion with the Corporation 
regarding the rate to be paid to a new 
employee at the time of hiring. The 
Corporation contends this is a prerogative 
of management to assess the qualifications 
of applicants and hire without the inter- 
vention of the Guild and that the applicant 
is not legally represented by the Guild until 
he has been hired. 

The Guild argues that an applicant 
requires representation at the time of hiring 
more than at any other time. Once he has 
been hired and his rate decided no further 
adjustments can be made or negotiations 
conducted on his behalf. The Guild 
suggests this is a vital field of collective 
bargaining. 

The Board is of the opinion this involves 
a basic principle of unionism—that no 
individual should be forced to negotiate 
for himself when he is represented by a 
certified bargaining agent. And in this 
instance the matter of representation at 
any particular point is merely a techni- 
cality. The Corporation is adequately 
protected by the probationary period of 
employment and is free to dismiss at any 
time an employee who does not meet the 


qualifications demanded by his hiring rate. 
This system is apparently in existence with 
about two hundred newspapers and 
evidently works satisfactorily. The Board 
recommends the inclusion of such a clause, 
that will provide for such a system for 
future employees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. ARReL1, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. M. Payers, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Minter Stewart, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
and 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act the Hon. Minister of Labour appointed 
a Board of Conciliation consisting of His 
Worship, Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan as 
Chairman, with Mr. Benedict Crowley as 
nominee of the union and Mr. G. R. 
Richardes, QC, as nominee of the company. 

The Board held sittings at the City of 
Sarnia on January 4, 5, 11 and 12, 1957. 

There appeared for the company the 
following :— 

L. D. Dougan, Plant Manager 

G. E. Evans, Manager, Production 

Division 
I. C. Rush, Manager, Technical Division 
E. W. Skelton, Chief Engineer 


W. A. Atherton, Manager, Industrial 
Relations 

T. J. Masters, Supervisor, Labour Rela- 
tions 


and for the union the following: 
C. J. Palmer, International representative 
F. Kahanek, International representative 
T. Dillon, Plant chairman 
W. J. Imbleau, President, Local 16-14 
A. Addie, Committeeman 
Geo. Hamilton, Committeeman 
S. Campbell, Committeeman 
C. Pratt, Committeeman 
J. MacDonald, Committeeman. 


This corporation, engaged in the produc- 
tion of chemical rubber, operates under a 
Board of Directors of Canadian business 
leaders, responsible to the Department of 
Defence Production. It employs approxi- 
mately 2,600, 1,600 of whom are members 
of this union. Approximately 700 hourly- 
rated men are employed in the production 
division, 140 in the technical division and 
740 in the engineer division, which includes 
the maintenance department. 

Both day work and shift schedules are 
used. Day schedules are eight hours per 


day, generally Monday through Friday. 
Shift schedules are three eight-hour shifts 
per day, five days per week and involve 
work on Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
miscellaneous schedules are required from 
time to time to meet specific requirements. 

Before February 1955 the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America had 
been the bargaining agent for all hourly- 
rated employees of this corporation. At 
that time a merger with the International 
Oil Workers was made to form a new 
international, known as the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union. 

By an amendatory agreement the com- 
pany agreed to recognize the new body, 
and to substitute the name in the current 
agreement. 

The current agreement became effective 
on October 7, 1954, for a period of two 
years, expiring on October 6 of this year. 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
the dispute between Local 16-14, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union, and Polymery Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, 
Windsor, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
of the other two members, 


mendation 
G. C. Richardes and Benedict Crowley, 
both of Windsor, nominees of the com- 
pany and union. 

The majority report, which under the 


provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act is the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Crowley. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Richardes. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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On July 24 of this year the company 
was advised by letter the union wished to 
“amend, revise and supplement the current 
agreement”. 

At the first meeting between the parties 
held August 9, 1956, the company’s pro- 
posal included 10 revisions to the agree- 
ment and seven improvements in the area 
of wages and other monetary items. The 
union proposal contained 64 revisions, 
including an increase in wages and improve- 
ments in other contractual items. 

Between August 13 and September 28 
meetings between the parties were held on 
sixteen different occasions. 

On October 2 the parties examined 
redrafts. The company claimed there was 
no change in the union’s approach; the 
company reviewed its position and sub- 
mitted to the union a revised proposal. 
It included items tentatively agreed to and 
certain further concessions, among which 
was a further improvement in wages and 
a shorter term contract. 

It was then agreed to seek the services 
of a conciliation officer. On November 6 
a meeting was held with that official. It 
lasted throughout the day. The concilia- 
tion officer was unable to bring the parties 
together on any item in dispute. He 
announced he would recommend a Board 
of Conciliation. 

In the union brief an apology was 
tendered this Board for “calling upon it 
to deal virtually with the whole of a new 
agreement”. 

The explanation offered by Mr. Palmer 
was that the wording of the existing agree- 
ment had remained virtually unchanged for 
many years, “despite the former union’s 
repeated but unsuccessful attempts in 
previous years’ negotiations to secure 
amendments and additions which it was 
felt were necessary and warranted in the 
light of experience in the contractual 
relationship with the company and the 
wishes of the membership”. 

The company’s brief contained a list of 
twenty-three items of the union’s original 
proposal to which agreement had tenta- 
tively been given. In addition, during 
their previous negotiations, the company 
had withdrawn three proposals it had made. 

The company claimed the only conces- 
sion made by the union was to modify its 
request for double time for shift employees. 

Commencing at 10 am. the first day of 
the Board’s sitting, Mr. Palmer spent until 
5 p.m. presenting the union’s brief. An 
adjournment was then taken until 7 p.m. 
that evening, to permit the Chairman an 
opportunity of presenting and discussing 
with the union committee certain sug- 
gestions he had to offer as to possible 
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rewording of proposals made by the union 
to remove some of the more objectionable 
features, as the company viewed them. 
This meeting lasted until midnight. 

Early in our contact with the bargaining 
committee for the employees it became 
apparent there would have to be agree- 
ment reached with the company on the 
wording of certain provisions in the agree- 
ment alleged to have caused trouble in the 
past before there would be any discussion 
about money. 

Because of the complete stalemate exist- 
ing on the non-monetary items, the 
Chairman had difficulty in convincing the 
members of the bargaining committee for 
the employees it was worth an effort to 
revise some of the union’s proposals into 
wording that would be more acceptable to 
the company. Their experience at the 
bargaining table, they asserted, convinced 
them the company would not retreat from 
its firm stand of “No more”. 

From my conversation with Mr. Dougan 
I believed otherwise. Finally, suggestions 
were offered the committee on approxi- 
mately twenty sections in five articles. We 
spent over two hours drafting these into 
form for presentation to the company. 

On Saturday morning, before opening the 
formal meeting, the Chairman consulted 
with Mr. Dougan, Mr. Masters and the 
company nominee on the Board, Mr. 
Richardes. To this group he expressed the 
opinion, gained from his meeting with the 
plant committee the previous night, a 
serious deterioration in the management- 
employees relations existed in this plant. 

This conclusion had been reached after 
careful assessment of the individual mem- 
bers of the committee, a group he was 
convinced were above average in intelli- 
gence and represented a class of employee 
properly to be described as reasonable, 
responsible citizens. From them he heard 
detailed complaints about the lack of 
understanding of the problems of employees 
displayed at the immediate supervisory 
level. This perhaps indicated the unusual 
demands for a complete revamping of the 
former agreement was not stemming from 
the change-over to the international organ- 
ization but rather from complaints growing 
from the employees themselves. 

No one listening to Mr. Dougan after 
this was told him could doubt the sincerity 
of his defence of company policy. He 
detailed at length the broad and generous 
pattern top management had endeavoured 
to administer in dealing with their 
employees. He believed, in the main, it 
had been successful. 

Emphasis is placed upon this part of our 
report because of the difference represented 


in Mr. Atherton’s unshaken opinion, as it 
was later disclosed, that the committee’s 
views were not truly representative of the 
general situation in the plant. He was 
completely confident there was no serious 
situation existing. The importance of Mr. 
Atherton’s being right in this respect, as it 
might affect future negotiations following 
this report, is obvious. 

The formal meeting of the parties opened 
at 10 am. The Board heard Mr. Dougan 
as he developed the comprehensive brief 
presented by the company, touching each 
item in dispute and the company’s posi- 
tion. This was completed at 12.30. An 
adjournment was then taken until 1.30 p.m., 
when Mr. Richardes and the Chairman 
commenced a conference with representa- 
tives of management, while Mr. Crowley 
continued discussions with the union 
committee. 

These meetings finally adjourned at 
8 p.m. In view of the union’s indication 
of co-operation to break the complete 
stalemate that had existed between the 
parties by agreeing to certain of his 
suggestions as representing a possible area 
for agreement on certain subjects, the 
Chairman felt optimistic at the manner in 
which these suggestions were received by 
Mr. Dougan. In addition to the specific 
items contained in the written material 
given the company growing out of the 
previous night’s meeting with the union 
committee, the Chaiman outlined certain 
other items he believed might well be 
considered by the company as not too 
important to permit modification so they, 
too, might be brought into the area of 
possible agreement. 

At this stage in the proceedings it 
seemed important and worth the effort to 
attempt to reduce the mass, so the more 
difficult breaches remaining might receive 
special attention. 

We were convinced an atmosphere had 
been created between the parties that 
warranted getting them back to active 
bargaining. Because of this, since an 
adjournment until Friday, January 11, was 
necessary, we suggested the parties in the 
interval should meet across the table to 
deal with the material outlined by the 
Board. 

When the meeting resumed on Friday 
Mr. Atherton had returned. The hopeful 
atmosphere we had left had disappeared. 

The Board was informed the parties had 
met on Wednesday and Thursday, but 
out of the written material given manage- 
ment for consideration only two items had 
met with approval, one the complete article 
dealing with arbitration, the other being 
one item in the grievance procedure. 


None of the other several items suggested 
by the Chairman for exploration by the 
company as offering an opportunity for 
possible solution had been so viewed by 
Mr. Atherton. No other suggestions were 
forthcoming. 

It was soon apparent Mr. Atherton 
believed the company should not retreat 
from the position it had taken on the many 
items remaining in dispute. 

It also became apparent Mr. Atherton 
believed it was not possible to achieve any 
further solution of the whole problem at 
Board level; he was convinced the union 
had no intention of changing its fixed posi- 
tion, to permit what he considered a 
reasonable settlement. 

The Chairman expressed his own con- 
clusion, quite opposite to this; that he had, 
from hours spent with the union committee, 
concluded if co-operative bargaining could 
be started between the parties, great head- 
way to an agreement was possible.., 

The Board continued exploratory talks 
with each of the parties, dealing with 
specific items to try to reach some point 
of approach. The reception of the material 
presented to the company, that the union 
committee had considered a genuine token 
of their desire to conclude an agreement, 
hung heavily over these efforts. “What’s 
the use,’ seemed to have become the 
general pessimistic outlook. 

At 7.30 p.m. the Board adjourned until 
Saturday, January 12, at 1.30 pm. 

Early in negotiations it had become 
abundantly clear unless the union succeeded 
in having many provisions in the former 
agreement rewritten, achievement by the 
company of a three-year contract would 
not be possible. The Board’s objective had 
been lowered to a two-year contract. 
Finally, the situation being as it was, the 
Chairman discussed with each of the parties 
the feasibility of considering a one-year 
contract on a basis outlined by him, 
namely, each party agreeing to certain of 
the provisions in which change had been 
sought remaining untouched for the term 
of such a contract; that each would with- 
draw certain items of their proposals and 
immediately accept those indicated by the 
Board. This would reduce to a more 
reasonable objective negotiation of the 
important items remaining. 

The union officials quickly assented to 
considering what the Board suggested, at 
this time maintaining its demand for a 20 
per cent increase across-the-board. The 
company indicated it was willing to co- 
operate with the Board in this respect to 
the extent of looking at the suggestion, 
but expressed doubt its position could be 
changed. 
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The Board resumed at 1.30 p.m. on 
Saturday, January 12, and heard a detailed 
rebuttal of the company’s brief by Mr. 
Palmer, with an analysis of the company’s 
offer of an increase to the hourly rates. 
This centered on a comparative examina- 
tion of rates of pay in four large opera- 
tions in Sarnia. 

The company offered no reply to the 
material submitted by Mr. Palmer. 

Before concluding, the Chairman met 
with the management committee and 
presented a detailed pattern of the sugges- 
tion made the previous evening as to a 
one-year contract. It was quickly rejected. 
The company’s reply to the Chairman’s 
expressed conviction that the alternative 
seemed a strike was that consideration of 
that possibility had been weighed and, in 
fact, a blueprint for closing the operation 
already prepared. 

During the course of these discussions the 
Chairman’s impression of Mr. Atherton’s 
attitude was that more often met while 
attempting a first contract with a concern 
owned by one man; one who has adopted 
a paternal concern for the general welfare 
of his employees and keenly resents inva- 
sion by a union. This was a new union 
organization. It was demanding putting 
into the agreement provisions covering well 
established practices of the company. A 
remark often made by Mr. Atherton was: 
“We are already doing that; there is no 
necessity to write it in.’ The necessity, 
of course, from the union committee’s 
viewpoint, was the uneven administration 
they claimed resulted from officials at 
supervisory level having a different con- 
ception of what the unwritten company 
rule in a specifie instance actually was. 

Upon returning to Windsor late Friday 
night, with much less optimism, the Chair- 
man discovered this editorial appearing in 
the Windsor Daily Star, under the heading: 


Personnel Problems In Industry 


General Manager R. H. Williams of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company made a 








significant observation the other day: If 
management instituted effective personnel 
development programs they could alleviate 
most production problems. 

There is a growing recognition of this 
fact, though perhaps it is not widely enough 
understood. There has been great emphasis 
on new plants, new equipment, new machinery. 
But, in final analysis, the human element is 
the most important. 


The advance in the ability to pick and 
manage men has not been as marked as 
the advance in technological developments. 
Therein les a major source of management 
difficulties. 


The Westinghouse Company, of course, 
is not long past a lengthy and costly strike. 


Before closing the Board’s hearings the 
Chairman again expressed to management 
his belief much good might have been 
accomplished by attempting to clear away 
some of the many items remaining; that 
if a strike did occur, the time out would 
be less. He also advised he believed an 
offer of a 12 per cent money increase might 
have proved magical in making headway. 

Reviewing the whole situation in the 
light of attitudes and arguments, we doubt, 
without a work stoppage of unusual length 
and cost to both sides, the union will 
sueceed in gaining its entire objective of 
changing existing provisions in the collec- 
tive agreement. We are also convinced 
without a similar costly period of unpro- 
ductivity the company is not lkely to 
succeed in effecting a settlement on the 
basis of granting no further concessions as 
to changes in provisions of the collective 
agreement. 


We believe we can best assist, therefore, 
by suggesting a pattern of settlement based 
on a one-year agreement, offering our views 
as to immediate concessions to be made 
by each of the parties as to items of rela- 
tively less importance than those we propose 
dealing with in detail. 


We therefore suggest the union should 
accept the followmg company proposals, 
under the numbering contained in the 
union’s Exhibit “D”. 


No strikes (subject to company deleting 8.01 (b) 
Holiday pay, when unavoidably absent; 


shift employees. 


8.01 (a) 
11.02 (b) (IV) 
10.04 (b) (c) Overtime—day employees 
10.08 (b) (e) Overtime 
14.06 Stationary engineers. 
14.02 Promotion after reduction. 


And that the union should withdraw the following: 


Overtime transportation and meals; 
Jory 1 oh ehh tien T 7 
Payment for injury above Workemen’s Compensation; 


, 


9.02 Increase in shift differential 
10.03 (d) (e) 

10.07 (e) (f) 

18.02 

18.04 Dirty work bonus; 

18.05 Trades recognition. 

19. Sick leave. 
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We believe the company, in the interest of a quicker settlement, might agree to 


deleting the following proposals: 


2.02 No intimidation or discrimination; 
13.05 (b) Transfer from salary payroll; 
14.03 (b) Transfer and the promotion: 

8.02 Discharge for work stoppage; 
10.03 (a) 


Words therein: ‘After reasonable effort by supervision’’; 


And accept the following union proposals: 


6.04 

13.03 

14.03 (a) (c) 
Appendix “A” 


Demotions; 


We also suggest the following as offering 
possible solutions for the more difficult 
items :— 

Umon Security—The present provision 
includes maintenance of membership as a 
condition of employment by an employee 
who is now a member of the union or any 
employee who becomes a member, with 
an escape clause permitting withdrawal of 
union membership within a_ fifteen-day 
period prior to the expiration of the 
agreement. Further, every employee of the 
company is required after ninety days’ 
employment to pay the regular monthly 
dues of a union member. 

The union asks a new provision requiring 
all new employees to become members of 
the union; reduction in the number of 
days after which employees must pay 
union dues from ninety to the date of 
hiring; permanent maintenance of mem- 
bership and no change to present non-union 
members. 

This was resisted by the company on 
the basis it is the union’s responsibility to 
attract new members to its organization; 
what is suggested is an interference with an 
individual’s right to work. 

The union accepted a change in the first 
sentence of this article to include the word 
“agree” and to delete the amount of union 
dues and the amount of assessments appear- 
ing in the existing provision. 

The Board was advised only two mem- 
bers of a total of sixteen hundred took 
advantage of the escape clause before the 
expiration of the existing agreement. 

We suggest the union might withdraw 
its request that all new employees become 
members of the union, upon the company 
undertaking to collect dues from new 
employees after thirty days’ employment 
and to withdraw the existing “escape 
clause”. 

We believe this concession by the com- 
pany should be contingent upon the union 
withdrawing its request for deletion of the 
management’s rights clause. 


Date of error for payments on rates of pay; 
Seniority for probationary employees; 


Stewards and committeemen. 





Grievance Procedure—The principal 
breach in the amendments suggested is in 
the union’s request that employees are 
first to discuss their complaints with the 
steward and that official is to decide 
whether the next step, a discussion with 
immediate supervision, is to follow. 

We do not look upon suggested changes 
in time limits for the various stages of 
procedure as presenting any difficulty for 
the parties to settle. 

The principal change is resisted by the 
company, who proposed the employee 
having a complaint should discuss the 
matter with his immediate supervisor, with 
or without his steward. 


Tt was argued for the company an 
employee is in the best position to present 
the facts and reduce the possibility of 
misunderstanding. Furthermore, as the 
aggrieved party, the employee should have 
the right to decide whether or not the 
settlement proposed is satisfactory. 


To substantiate its position the company 
stressed the fact that during the year 1955 
there were only 43 grievances processed, 
with five going to arbitration, resulting in 
four awards in favour of the company and 
one in favour of the union; that during 
1956 there had been 31 grievances, two 
going to arbitration and one remaining to 
be heard. Of those heard, one award was 
im favour of the union and the other the 
company. 

This example given by the company 
represents one of the chief reasons for the 
suggested change by the union. For them 
it was claimed many an employee was 
“out-talked”, as it was described, by his 
immediate supervisor, when he had just 
cause for a grievance. In many instances 
the time specified for processing a griey- 
ance had passed before they came to the 
attention of union officials. It was claimed 
the manner in which this provision was 
being administered at the level of imme- 
diate supervision was causing increasing 
dissatisfaction among employees. 
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Because of the statutory provision con- 
tained in Section 26 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act, providing, 
“Notwithstanding anything in this Act, any 
employee may present his personal griev- 
ance to his employer at any time”, we 
believe if this is included, the company 
might try the following provision for a one- 
year term: 

The parties to this agreement are agreed 
it is of the utmost importance to adjust 
grievances and disputes as quickly as 
possible and in order to accomplish this, 
agree the procedure shall be as follows: 

Step No. 1—Subject to the provision con- 
tained in Section 6... (of the agreement) 
(which is to spell out Section 26 as quoted) 
an employee who considers he has a com- 
plaint or grievance should first confer with 
his union steward, who may then submit 
the complaint or grievance in writing to the 
employee’s immediate supervisor. Such 
supervisory official is then to discuss the 
grievance with the steward. 


Subject to what is decided as to times 
allowed in the various steps for replies, 
and because settlement has been reached 
as to Section 6.05, we believe the proposals 
by the union as to the remaining sections 
offer no difficulty for the company. 


Special Work Requirements—Both parties 
recognize that certain work requirements 
make it necessary to establish work periods, 
work days and/or days off which do not 
conform with general outline of hours of 
work and payment. 

Difficulty has arisen in the past about 
the scheduling of employees on such shifts 
to a point where the complaints received 
by the Chairman from members of the 
committee concerning it make it appear a 
chafing situation requires special considera- 
tion by the company. 

The union’s demand for mutual agree- 
ment as to future scheduling of this type 
is regarded by the company as a direct 
attempt to infringe on the rights of 
management. 

Our suggestion is, for the term of a one- 
year agreement, the Union accept the 
company’s new proposal “to discuss such 
arrangements with the union before they 
are established”. 


Night Crews—Turn-arounds and Emer- 
gencies—Here again the necessity is recog- 
nized by both parties. The method of 
payment has created dissatisfaction. The 
company now proposes payment should be 
in accordance with the normal rules for 
shift employees; the union asks overtime 
rates to be paid for the first four days on 
such schedules. 
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The company’s proposal would add to 
the income presently received by night 
crews, the shift differential and another 
paid lunch period being granted. 

In view of other hoped-for monetary 
gains, we suggest the company’s proposal 
be accepted. 


Change of Schedule for Day Employees— 
This is an existing provision causing 
trouble. The union’s proposal is that a 
change of schedules for day employees 
cannot be effected on their 6th and/or 
7th consecutive work day (Saturday and 
Sunday). The actual physical change may 
be made. However, payment is to be at 
overtime rates until the first regular work 
day, which would be Monday. Monday 
would then be paid for at the bonus rate 
for change of shift. This amounts to 
premium pay for work on Saturday and 
Sunday, followed by a shift bonus on 
Monday. 

The union agreed to accept the com- 
pany’s rewording of the existing provision 
in this connection, but asked these words 
be added: “However, no such change can 
be effected on an employee’s sixth (6th) 
and/or seventh (7th) consecutive work 
day”. 

The Board suggests the company proposal 
be accepted without the words sought by 
the union, on an undertaking by the com- 
pany to further explore this situation with 
a view to avoiding changes on the sixth or 
seventh days. 


Payment for Specified Holiday—Here 
again the union has agreed to the reword- 
ing of this provision as proposed by the 
company but asks payment of double time 
in place of the time and one-half proposed 
by the company. 

We suggest the union accept the com- 
pany’s proposal, in anticipation of further 
improvement in the hourly rates. 


Holiday Pay—if Not Worked—The 
union’s demand is that the existing provi- 
sion that payment for a specified holiday 
is not to be made if the holiday falls on 
an employee’s day off for the first time in 
each calendar year be deleted, also “absence 
on account of illness” or “on Workmen’s 
Compensation”. This would leave payment 
to be made for all holidays with the excep- 
tion of absence on leave without pay. 

The company reasoned this operation is 
on a continuous twenty-four hour basis, 
seven days per week. There are three 
shifts per day, seven days per week and 
the shifts rotate each week. Shift schedules 
are further changed every four months in 
order to change an employee’s days off. 
In the event a holiday falls on a regular 


work day, shift employees do not receive 
the day off. It is not practical to give 
them a day off in lieu of the holidays. 
Day employees, however, do receive the 
day off. There is consequently a difference 
as to specified holidays for day and shift 
employees. 

We suggest the union’s proposal is too 
sweeping, but would recommend negotia- 
tion between the parties to work out a 
more equitable system. It was stated an 
examination by the union showed that 
during the next three years shift employees 
would lose pay for one holiday each year. 

Vacations—The present provision is for 
employees upon completion of one year’s 
continuous service to receive one week’s 
vacation; upon completion of the second 
and each succeeding year of continuous 
service, two weeks’ vacation. The union 
asks that for the tenth year of continuous 
service the vacation period should be 
increased to three weeks. 

The company suggests the existing plan 
should be improved so three weeks’ vaca- 
tion will be given upon completion of 
fifteen or more years’ continuous service. 
They point out that during the current 
year seventy-four hourly employees would 
qualify for this increase, in 1958 three 
hundred and fourteen and in 1959 four 
hundred and eighty-seven. 

Into this problem is also injected the 
matter of computation of vacation pay. 
At the present time it is based on the 
amount an employee would normally have 
earned, exclusive of shift differential, had 
he not taken a vacation. 

The company suggests this remain the 
same but that such shift differential as he 
would have earned had he not taken his 
vacation be included, 

The union has proposed the method be 
changed so the proper percentage would 
be taken off his gross annual earnings 
averaged on the preceding four months or 
one week (or more, as the case may be) of 
his normal earnings, whichever is the 
greater. 

Had this matter proceeded to the point 
of negotiation with the Board we intended 
suggesting a possible change in the method 
of computation based on forty times the 
employee’s regular hourly rate if he 
received one week’s vacation, eighty times 
his regular hourly rate if he received 
two weeks’ vacation, and in lieu of the 
shift differential being included, a new 
bracket of one hundred hours the regular 
hourly rate for those who have served 
twelve years or more up to fifteen years, 
when he would receive one hundred and 
twenty hours his regular hourly rate, plus 
shift differential. 


We also have suggested the union accept 
the company’s proposal as to vacation pay 
for those leaving the employment of this 
company. The method outlined would be 
adjusted to the foregoing proposal, if 
acceptable. 


Seniority—Definition—The existing pro- 
vision defines seniority as length of con- 
tinuous service as “commencing with the 
employee’s hiring date”. The company asks 
no change be made. The union proposed 
seniority date from the employee’s hiring 
date in the bargaining unit. 

Into this problem the company has 
injected the suggestion if an employee 
having no previous service on the hourly 
payroll is transferred from a salaried job 
to an hourly-rated job such employee is to 
be given seniority credit for the time spent 
on such payroll. 


The union’s brief states the present 
definition of seniority commencing with an 
employee’s hiring date has been taken by 
the company to include those coming from 
outside the bargaining unit. An arbitra- 
tion hearing was necessary to establish this 
was not so. 

To avoid further contest the union asks 
the provision should contain the words 
“hiring date in the bargaining unit”. 

This, of course, is a problem that has 
vexed many negotiating teams. 

We believe the company might well 
maintain the status quo, by accepting the 
union’s interpretation and withdrawing its 
suggestion that an employee having no 
previous service on the hourly payroll, on 
being transferred from a salaried job should 
receive seniority credit for the entire time 
of his employment. 


Promotions—This is one of the more 
pressing problems. ‘The present provision 
accepts seniority, except where one candi- 
date possesses a clear margin of ability 
over all other employees eligible for the 
promotion. The company asks no change. 
The union offers a provision that in the 
filling of all positions, whether promotionary 
or otherwise, seniority shall be the govern- 
ing factor, subject to the provisions of a 
job progression plan “to be mutually 
agreed upon” between the company and the 
union. 

The union reasoned in this suggestion 
they were not asking that seniority should 
be the sole factor. The proposed job 
progression plan would not be on the basis 
of plant-wide seniority, but rather it would 
be closely related to sectional or unit 
seniority, as contrasted, for example, with 
departmental seniority. 
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This passage from the union’s_ brief 
illustrates what a thorny problem is con- 
tained in this Article: 

It can truthfully be stated no other single 
provision in the old agreement has been 
more obnoxious to the employees, or more 
frustrating, or the cause of more bitterness 
and misunderstanding between the company 
and the union. 


The company urged their operation makes 
use of complicated and expensive electronic 
and mechanical process equipment. It is 
imperative, they reasoned, in the interest 
of productive efficiency and the safety of 
all employees that jobs be filled by men 
who are most capable of carrying out the 
responsibilities of the job. In order to 
carry out its full responsibility the com- 
pany urged they must see that jobs are 
staffed with men most capable, rather than 
staffing them with men who are merely 
able to get by. 


As to the union’s proposal for a job 
progression plan, the nature of the opera- 
tion is such, it was claimed, any such plan 
would be invalid in short order. Changes 
in process, new equipment, organizational 
problems often necessitate new jobs or 
changes to existing ones. No plan could 
be flexible enough to meet such conditions. 

The suggestion there should be mutual 
agreement upon such a plan was completely 
rejected by the company. 


As proof the existing provision was not 
working oppressively, the company produced 
figures showing from January 1, 1955, to 
June 1, 1956, there had been 449 promo- 
tions and in 85 per cent of the cases 
promotions went to the senior employee in 
the group. During that period only four 
promotions went to grievance procedure. 


We have made a quick review of many 
existing collective agreements containing 
provisions as to the basis on which promo- 
tions are to be made. Short of seniority 
prevailing in the manner suggested in the 
union’s proposal, we believe the existing 
provision puts a greater responsibility upon 
the company to establish justification for 
its action in a promotion should it be 
challenged than most. 

Mr. Palmer admitted preparing a plan 
for job progression would be a difficult 
and lengthy task. There have been 
discussions between the parties in the past 
on this subject. The company expressed 
willingness to continue such discussions. 

Our suggestion is unless and until some 
such job progression plan is finalized (and 
the union brief indicates it is tied in with 
their proposed 14.01(a)) the existing 
provision should remain unchanged, 
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Contracting Out—The union requested 
inclusion of a new provision that except 
by mutual agreement with the union, it 
will not “contract out” to private con- 
tractors any type of work, maintenance or 
construction, capable of being performed by 
employees coming under classifications 
covered by this agreement. 

The company protests this as being 
completely unacceptable. They pointed out 
in 1955 there were as many as 135 pipe- 
fitters working in the plant under contract. 
The figures fluctuate monthly, depending 
upon the requirements of the job at hand. 
The problem of hiring tradesmen to fit into 
their maintenance crew on this basis, they 
argued, should be obvious. 

This is a problem many companies are 
facing as the demand for a provision to 
cover contracting out increases. Such a 
provision is now appearing in collective 
agreements, with varying degrees. of 
restraint in the language used. 

On this subject we make no recommenda- 
tion other than offering a sample of a 
clause used in the collective agreement of 
the Algoma Steel Corporation into which 
we have inserted the words “when the 
number available on the payroll for the 
purpose is inadequate” to cover the special 
objection made by the company: 

The company agrees that work normally 
performed by employees within the bargain- 
ing unit or similar work which it has been 
past practice to have performed by members 
of the bargaining unit shall continue to be 
performed by members of the bargaining 
unit when the number available on the 
payroll] for the purpose required is inadequate 
and provided this Article shall not deprive 
the company of the right to contract out 
work not normally performed by employees 


within the bargaining unit nor work in- 
volved in new construction. 


Safety and Health—There is no clause 
covering this subject in the existing agree- 
ment. The union asks not only for such 
an inclusion but asks it contain provision 
that suggestions made on behalf of the 
employees should be subject to negotiation 
between the company and the union. 

The company is proud of what it has 
done in this respect. There is a safety 
section staffed by a supervisor and three 
inspectors who are on call at all times. It 
was also claimed there is a medical depart- 
ment, staffed by four registered nurses and 
a qualified doctor. 

This perhaps serves as a good example 
of how top management plans in a broad 
way, with very good intention to accept 
its responsibilities to the general welfare of 
its employees, but is perhaps not fully 
aware of the manner in which their plans 
are being implemented. 


The Chairman listened to loud and 
prolonged complaints from various mem- 
bers of the committee on this subject, not 
so much from the safety angle as from 
health. This is a twenty-four hour opera- 
tion, but there is no nurse on night duty. 
If care is required it falls to the plant 
guards, who have been given a St. John’s 
Ambulance course. The employees claim 
they are neither competent nor happy in 
this assignment. 

There were also complaints that reports 
of conditions requiring attention made at 
the monthly meetings with management 
were too often ignored. 

We can see no reason for the company 
not putting into the agreement a clause 
that sets forth their avowed interest in 
this important subject. The members of 
the committee claim they often meet this 
taunt at the lower level: “There is nothing 
in the agreement.” 

We suggest this provision should declare 
the right of the union to bring to the 
attention of management in a formal 
manner complaints of the manner in which 
such a plan is being put into effect. We 
would not recommend it include the right 
to negotiate suggested improvements. 

Something similar to the provision con- 
tained in the current agreement between 
the Canadian Westinghouse Limited and 


the union certified for its employees 
might do: 
The company shall continue to make 


reasonable provision for the safety and 
health of its employees during the hours of 
their employment. The union will co-operate 
with the company to maintain good working 
conditions and assist in assuring observance 
of safety rules. 


2. The company welcomes from the union, 
its members, or any employee, suggestions 
regarding safety and health. 


Leaves of Absence—We subscribe to the 
union’s proposal that various items regard- 
ing leaves of absence throughout the 
existing agreement might be gathered 
together under a separate article heading. 

This was one subject the Chairman, in 
his meeting with the bargaining committee 
for the employees, developed into written 
form for submission to the company. 

The company had agreed to increase 
from two to six weeks the present limita- 
tion on leave for union business; also, 
because of the possibility of a member of 
Local 16-14 being elected to office in the 
international executive, they. were in agree- 
ment a leave of absence up. to one year 
should be provided, such employee to main- 
tain and accumulate seniority while away. 

Objection was taken, however, to the 
union proposal for a wider application for 
union business so that “for good and 


sufficient reasons’ such leave should be 
granted to employees, without discrimina- 
tion. The union also asked approval from 
the union should be obtained for any leave 
of absence amounting to more than 30 days. 


The company urged they had the right 
to know something of the employee’s 
activities while on leave of absence; that 
such leaves should only be granted for 
reasons about which it is in agreement. 


We offer the following as a pattern for 
the solution of this particular dispute: 


When plant conditions permit, and on 
written request of the Chairman of the 
Union Committeé submitted reasonably in 
advance, the company agrees to grant leave 
of absence without pay to employees selected 
by the union to attend conventions and 
conferences as representatives of the union. 
Such leave shall not exceed six weeks in 
any twelve-month period for any one 
employee. 

When plant conditions permit, and on 
written request from the Chairman of the 
Union Committee submitted at least two 
weeks in advance, the company agrees to 
grant leave ot absence without pay for a 
maximum period of one year to one 
employee who has been elected to office in 
the International OCAW. The leave of 
absence may be renewed by mutual agree- 
ment. 

The company will, on application by the 
union, grant to the president and/or the 
secretary-treasurer of the union a leave of 
absence without pay for a term of not more 
than one year. Each such leave of absence 
will on request by the union be extended 
for one further period of not more than one 
year. 

When plant conditions permit the com- 
pany agrees, for reasons satisfactory to it, 
and upon receipt of reasonable notice, it 
will continue its practice of granting leaves 
of absence without pay to a maximum of 
one year to any of its employees. 

Any employee granted a leave of absence 
under this Article shall maintain and 
accumulate seniority during such absence. 
Any employee upon returning from a leave 
of absence granted under this Article shall 
be entitled to resume the job he held prior 
to his leave of absence. 


Charman and Committeemen Entering 
Plant while Off Duty—The former provi- 
sion permitted the Chairman of the Union 
Committee, if off duty and after obtaiming 
prior approval from the Industrial Divi- 
sion during regular work days and from 
the plant shift foreman on all other occa- 
sions before entering the plant, to attend 
to union duties in the plant. 


The company’s new proposal is that the 
Chairman should obtain approval through 
the Security Section alone before entering 
the plant to attend to union duties. 

The union’s new proposal is that the 
Chairman and Committeemen, if off duty, 
are to be permitted to enter at any time 
on union business provided they. first report 
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to the Security Department, who in turn 
shall notify the supervisor concerned. 

On occasion in the past permission has 
been refused the Chairman. This has led 
to a firm request for the change sought. 
The refusals have been taken as a com- 
pany attempt to interfere or hamper the 
proper conduct of necessary union business. 
The company denied this suggestion and 
maintained safety and security requires 
knowledge of all personnel within the con- 
fines of the plant at all times. 

This is a good example of the necessity 
of learning to live together, recognizing the 
other’s problems. On the basis of safety 
and security the reasoning of the company 
seems well grounded. The necessity for 
union officials to gain entry to the plant 
for the purpose of servicing the collective 
agreement, of course, should not be 
hampered. 

If minor officials have not used proper 
discretion in the past, I am _ confident 
management will now see the wisdom of 
making plain to those concerned that only 
sufficient reasons based on safety and 








security should be permitted to enter into 
the withholding of such permission. 

We suggest the union accept the require- 
ment of reporting for approval and the 
company enlarge such permission to more 
than the Chairman of the Committee. 

Wages—At the outset of negotiations the 
company included in its proposal to the 
union a wage offer amounting to 6 per cent 
increase at date of signing, followed by 3 
per cent on April 7, 1957, and a further 
3 per cent each year until the contract 
expired on April 6, 1960. In addition, the 
company also proposed inclusion of a cost- 
of-living escalator. 

Later the company revised its original 
wage offer by proposing 8.5 per cent 
increase at the date of signing, followed by 
3 per cent after one year and a further 3 
per cent the following year. A cost-of-living 
escalator was also included. 

The company furnished the Board with 
a comprehensive survey of this problem in 
support of its proposed schedule of wage 
rates, based on a three-year contract, as 
follows: 


Increase After After 
Present on sign. 12 mons. 24 months 
Operator(Gro. Ddry)enonensaetee eee 2.21 19cts 7cts. 7 cts 
ist Asst. (Ci. rE Mech))..c.unsnen: eee 2.07 18 7 7 
2nd) Asst. (Cl. RUIMech) ss. seee aeencemene: 1.93 17 6 6 
SrdeAsste (Cll Mech): sn eae nennen 1.81 15 6 6 
Zoya (Chesil RYAN bicer cenauonoredsadacts 1.70 14 6 6 
Handyman 1.61 14 5 5 
Utility eae canteens 1.52 13 5 5 
Tab our rsa cnae eae chore ee 1.44 12 5 5 


As stated, the union’s demand was for 
a 20 per cent increase across-the-board on 
a one-year agreement. 

There can be no doubt on the evidence 
presented by both parties, this corporation 
is operating in an area where its neighbours 
pay high wages. The Imperial Oil Com- 
pany leads in rates. In 1946 the St. Clair 
Processing Corporation, formerly a sub- 
sidiary of Imperial Oil, was taken over by 
Polymer. This company had established a 
wage schedule similar to that of Imperial 
Oil; also Imperial Oil job classifications 
were generally adopted. 

The company protested it was not its 
intention to tie its rate structure to that 





Polymer 


Operator 
Labourer 


The average rate paid by eight Sarnia 
companies to operators was $2.21 compared 
with $2.07 paid by Polymer. 
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of Imperial Oil: “It goes without saying 
that Polymer, nor any other company, 
could bind itself indefinitely, or for any 
period, to pay rates equal to those paid 
by a corporation whose market potential 
and economic structure are so entirely 
different.” 

From the mass of comparative material 
furnished the Board by the company 
perhaps showing rates paid during 1956 on 
the average by 11 petroleum OCAW con- 
tracts, 6 chemical OCAW contracts, three 
Sarnia companies and Polymer to operators, 
class 1 mechanics and to labourers, best 
show the basis of its argument: 


17 OCAW 11 OCAW 6 OCAW 
(Petroleum) (Chemical and 
others) 
2.30 2.37 2.14 
1.55 1,57 1.50 





The rebuttal by Mr. Palmer showed this 
comparison for these three classifications of 
rates paid by Imperial Oil during 1956, 


with, as he claimed, an increase in the 
offing : 


Polymer Imperial 
Operator tin: saactcotaekesss 2,21 2.51 
SET ACESMAAMI A. saps acai xis 2.07 2.32 
Labourerts ee 3 1.44 1.66 





And with the Fiberglass Company: 


. Polymer 


Tradesman’ (class li sedseeat cee cee eae 
Dabourer sk, <eegay, See Bo ceece temenerne 


The comparison with Canadian Oil: 


Polymer 1956-57 
Operators tasdeee: sacs: aches 2.21 2.48 
Tradesman (class 1)........... 2.07 2.29 
Thabouren: Seen wen. tense renite 1.44 1.64 


From these figures Mr. Palmer argued 
that although this corporation properly 
belonged in the category of the companies 
cited, it was apparent that during 1956 
Polymer’s employees had dropped behind 
considerably. 


It is not our function to assess what 
increase in wages, if any, a company might 
be willing to pay rather than have its plant 
closed by strike action. The continued 
welfare of the employees, tied as it is to 
the successful operation of the business, 
requires prudence and judgment in the 
demands made. 

We are going to express this opinion, 
formed at the hearing, if the company had 
considered a one-year contract and there 
had been an offer of 12 per cent across- 
the-board we believe we would have been 
well on our way to the settlement of many 
of the problems remaining unsolved. 

We wish to express our appreciation for 
the very considerable effort made by the 
parties to prepare material for this hearing 
and for the able manner in which it was 
presented. 


(Sgd.) J. A. HANRAHAN, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Benepicr Crow ey, 
Member. 


Dated at Windsor, Ont., this 17th day 
of January, 1957. 


The same comparison was made with 
rates paid by Dow Chemical: 


Polymer Dow June 14/57 
Chemical 
‘@Operatorsis..ntee. a 2.21 2.40 2.51 
Tradesman, class 1... 2.07 2.30 2.40 
a bouren. cee essceer 1,44 1.60 1.67 


Expired Offered and refused 

Dec. 17/56 On sign. 2nd yr. 
2.07 2.25 2.37 2.46 
1.44 1.57 1.65 1.70 





MINORITY REPORT 


I have read a copy of a report prepared 
by the Chairman. While, at first, I 
assumed it was a draft and intended as a 
basis for discussion with the other mem- 
bers of the Board, it is my understanding 
that it has been signed, without alteration, 
by the Chairman as given to me and 
forwarded to the Minister of Labour. 


I was not advised as to whether or not 
the other member of the Board was pre- 
pared to, or did, concur in the Chairman’s 
report. 

I was concerned—and so expressed myself 
to the Chairman—that the use of the 
personal pronoun “we”, as used in the 
Chairman’s report, particularly in the first 
eleven pages thereof, would leave the 
inference that it included myself. 


The Chairman has assured me, however, 
that no such inference could be taken 
because, as he stated, the reference could 
only be taken to mean those members of 
the Board who actually signed the report. 


This is important because I completely 
disassociate myself from what I consider 
to be an unwarranted and unjustified 
criticism of a member of the company’s 
supervision. 

For three of the four days of the hearing 
the Chairman had every opportunity to 
express directly to the Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations either alone, or in the 
presence of others, the views which the 
Chairman has expressed in his_ report. 
Obviously this would have been the fair 
and reasonable course to pursue as_ it 
would have afforded the Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations the opportunity, himself, to 
refute the accusations which have been 
made against him in the report. 


The Chairman did not do so but has 
chosen to adopt the method which he has 
followed in order to express his views. 
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The company’s brief consists of more 
than 100 pages exclusive of exhibits. ‘The 
time, attention and effort that must have 
been spent in its preparation are apparent. 

To anyone who chooses to read the brief 
there is one conclusion that must be 
irresistible, 7.e., that it sets out clearly and 
definitely the views and attitude of 
Polymer Corporation, towards the demands 
(so-called) of the union, and of the com- 
pany’s policy where its policy is involved. 

Throughout the hearing the company was 
represented by a committee composed of 
several members of supervision, in addition 
to those noted in the Chairman’s report as 
formally representing the company. 


On numerous occasions, particularly 
during the usual general discussions, the 
former, when called upon, or voluntarily, 
expressed themselves. They expressed the 
same views and reflected the same policy 
as does the company’s brief. These were 
the views and this was the policy which 
they, as well as management, had had a 
part in developing and determining as 
negotiations progressed after their com- 
mencement in August last. 

During the hearing it was made evident 
that the executive officials of the company 
were keeping themselves fully informed of 
developments. The Chairman has seen fit 
to quote an editorial from The Windsor 
Daily Star. Since it is apparent that the 
statement referred to therein was not 
directed to any particular company I must 
assume that, in the Chairman’s opinion, the 
views expressed in the statement apply to 
all corporations, without exception. 


Perhaps it would have been more relevant 
had he quoted an article, which I drew to 
his attention during the hearing, from the 
Financial Post which dealt specifically with 
the parties appearing before this Board 
and with the matters of disagreement 
between them. 

The Financial Post states: 

Labor Aims For Big Jackpot in Polymer 
Contract Fight 
Union labor this week renews its attempt 
to set a stiff wage-and-benefit pattern 
for Canada’s chemical industry 

A conciliation board Jan. 4 was scheduled 
to hear arguments from Federally-owned 
Polymer Corp. and Oil Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ Union. 

The big Sarnia-based company (1,600 
workers involved in this dispute) thinks it 
already pays top rates. It has made a wage 
offer of 22 cents to 33 cents spread over 
three years, with 12 cents-19 cents imme- 
diately. 

But the union hasn’t budged from demands 
presented months ago. The result: Abso- 
lutely no progress toward settlement. 
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The imposing list of main union demands: 

—20 per cent wage hike on a one-year 
contract. 

—Double time for all overtime. 

—Triple time for holiday work. 

—A wide assortment of other wage and 
benefit increases. 

—AlIl promotion to be based on seniority, 
without regard for ability. 

—Arbitration of all disputes, whether or 
not in the area covered by the 
company-union contract. 

—HElimination from the contract of the 
management rights clause. 


This rates as one of the biggest packages 
ever demanded of a Canadian employer. 
The union—which is young and ambitious— 
wants to make a big name with a big gain. 

It hasn’t modified its position since October. 

Whatever the result—even if based on the 
present company offer—it will set a_ stiff 
standard for the chemical and allied indus- 
tries. Other unions in the field can’t afford 
to be left behind by OCAW. 


In view of the foregoing it must appear 
unrealistic and bordering on the ridiculous 
to suggest that the position.taken by the 
Corporation in the hearing before this 
Board was attributable to any one indi- 
vidual whether he be a member of man- 
agement or supervision. 

In my opinion—gained from considerably 
greater knowledge than the four days spent 
in this hearing—the collective bargaining 
“atmosphere” at Polymer commenced to 
deteriorate after the 18th day of July 1955, 
on which date the company signed an 
agreement with the present bargaining 
agent substitutmg it for the previous 
bargaining agent. 

I turn now to my recommendations. I 
consider the first matter of importance to 
be dealt with is the term of the contract. 
The union’s original proposal was a one- 
year agreement. Throughout negotiations 
and the hearing before the Board the 
union’s position has remained adamant. 

The company, on the other hand, pro- 
posed a three and one-half year agreement 
with an initial wage increase and further 
increases during the life of the agreement. 

Before the union requested conciliation 
services the company reduced its proposal 
of a three and one-half year agreement to 
one of three years with a larger amount as 
an initial wage increase and again increases 
during the life of the agreement. 

It is apparent that, if settlement is to be 
effected, a compromise must be reached in 
the area between the two proposals and in 
this area a two-year contract appears to be 
logical. 

In 1956, in many other large industries, 
agreements for two years or more became 
the rule rather than the exception. This 
is a matter of record. 

In Sarnia, in fact; the OCAW signed an 
agreement with a company in the chemical 


industry, basically for two years, and 
shortly before the Polymer negotiations 
commenced. 

I am therefore unable to understand the 


inflexible attitude of the union in this 
regard. 
Furthermore the Chairman’s report 


states: “The Board’s objective had been 
lowered to a two-year contract.” I can 
find no reason given for “lowering the 
objective” still further to a one-year agree- 
ment. I must assume, therefore, that the 
Chairman’s reason is the adamant attitude 
of the union. 
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I recommend a two-year agreement and 
on this basis I am prepared to join in 
many of the Chairman’s recommendations 
as will hereafter appear. 


I deal now with the items with respect 
to which the Chairman, in his report has 
expressed the view that they are relatively 
of less importance. Some of these items, 
even relatively, are of considerable 
importance. 

My references to the numbering is the 
same as the Chairman’s: 


I cannot find such numbered clauses in Exhibit 


“T)”? to the union’s brief. 
unable to comment thereon. 


I am therefore 


As to the following items I concur with the Chairman’s recommendations: 


TOLOSa Cc zack) eee 
TL 7ga(e)) Rev GL (Cle eee 
NO 045 (by) asa Ct CC) ea ene ee 


Increase in shift differential 
Words therein ‘after reasonable effort by 


supervision”’. 


Overtime transportation and meals. 
.....Overtime transportation and meals. 
Overtime—day employees. 


1O:03i((b)) pan Gl (Cc) eee eee eee Overtime—shift employees. 


_O2UD x04) Meter Wears eacheas 
L402 aon Yai ORR Ker aa ras) Shi 
TALO3N(a))\fand (ce) Mey nies 
#2 OSM heme cine JO Rake nicht xt 


2.02 No intimidation or discrimination 


The fact that there is a section of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, prohibiting discrimination as 
set out in the section, shows the very great 
importance which the statute attaches to 
this subject. To delete the provision con- 
tained in the agreement and which is 
similar, only in some respects, to the 
provisions of the section, is to minimize its 
importance. 

Furthermore, if there is a violation of 
the statute the company would be con- 
fined to pursuing the remedies provided by 
the Act. In my opinion the company 
should also be able to proceed against the 
union for breach of the agreement. 


6.04 Date of error for payments on rates 
or (of?) pay 

I do not agree with the union’s proposal 
nor with the provisions contained in this 
section of the agreement. 

Any part of a grievance, whether for 
back pay or otherwise, which is not settled 
through the grievance procedure must be 
dealt with by an arbitration board. I con- 
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Holiday pay when unavoidably absent. 
Promotion after reduction. 

.....Demotions. 

Transfer and then promotions. 

Stationary engineers. 

Payment for injury above Workmen’s Com- 


pensation. 


Dirty work bonus. 
Trades recognition. 
Sick leave. 





sider that back pay, if any, to which the 
griever may be entitled, should be and can 
best be, determined by the board. 


13.03 Senority for probationary employees 

Seniority for probationary employees is 
to be carefully distinguished from the 
number of days during which an employee 
must work before his union dues are 
checked off. 

In previous years the probationary period 
was much longer than ninety (90) days in 
most agreements. This period has gradu- 
ally been reduced until ninety (90) days is 
the period of time which is found, gener- 
ally, in collective agreements. 

In my view, with ninety (90) days, the 
period has been shortened to the irreducible 
minimum, 

Bearing in mind the main purpose of the 
probationary period, the actual result is 
that the employee is only on the com- 
pany’s premises for a period of about 
sixty-four (64) working days. I refer to 
those companies, of course which, like 
Polymer, have a five-day week. 
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13.05(b) Transfer from salary payroll 

I am stating my views on this item 
later on in my report under the caption 
“Seniority—Definition”. 

Appendix “A”—Stewards and committeemen 

I believe that the parties are sufficiently 
near to agreement on this item as to enable 
them to resolve it by further negotiation. 

In any event, the nature of the item is 
such that I do not consider the Board is 
in a position to make a recommendation. 

At this point I emphasize that while 
certain proposals were made to the parties 
during the hearing no attempt was made 
by anyone to settle “the more difficult 
items” as recommended in the Chairman’s 
report. 

Had such recommendations been put to 
the parties by the Board I feel confident 
that greater progress would have been made 
towards settlement and possibly actual 
settlement accomplished. 

Union Security—I agree with the Chair- 
man’s suggestions. 

Grievance Procedure—Not only am I 
firmly opposed to any provision which 
would affect an employee’s right to file a 
grievance but I am of the opinion that any 
wording which would attempt that result 
is certainly against the intent of Section 26 
of the Act, if not against the express 
provisions of that section. 

Special Work Requirements—I agree with 
the Chairman’s suggestion that the union 
accept the company’s new proposal “to 
discuss such arrangements with the union 
before they are established”. 

Night Crews—Turn-arounds and Emer- 
gencies—The company’s proposed payment 
is very liberal. I therefore recommend, in 
accordance with the Chairman’s suggestion, 
acceptance of the company’s proposal 
irrespective of other possible monetary 
gains. 

Change of Schedule for Day Employees— 
I agree with the Chairman’s suggestion. 

Payment for Specified Holiday—As is 
made to appear in the company’s brief, in 
August last the company offered to pay 
time and a half for hours worked on a 
paid holiday (in addition to holiday pay) 
which in my view is liberal. My agree- 
ment, however, with the Chairman’s sugges- 
tion is not coupled with any anticipated 
increased earnings on some other basis. 

Holiday Pay if Not Worked—I recom- 
mend that the two parties continue to 
discuss this question and resolve their 
differences taking into consideration the 
existing practices in comparable industries. 

Vacations—I recommend that the present 
vacation plan be continued but revised so 
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as to enable provision for three weeks’ 
vacation to employees with fifteen or more 
years of service. The present method of 
payment should be continued. 

Seniority—Definition—Seniority is length 
of service with the company. Vacations, 
sick benefits, pensions, etc. to which an 
employee is entitled depend upon those 
years of service. Why then, for the sole 
purpose of determining seniority in the 
bargaining unit, should an employee be 
discriminated against and thereby deprived 
of recognition of his years of service merely 
because those years with his employer have 
been earned in a job with the company but 
which job happens to be outside the 
bargaining unit? 

That the above principle is fundamentally 
sound and fair is generally recognized in 
collective bargaining agreements and in 
particular by the OCAW as is evidenced 
by the following provision: 

Seniority shall, for the purposes of this 
agreement, be calculated so as to include all 
periods of a person’s employment from the 
earliest date on which he became employed 
by the company in its operations at Mill- 
haven, Ontario, whether within the bargain- 
ing unit or not, excluding however, all periods 
of employment that occurred prior to a 


termination of employment other than a lay- 
off lasting less than twelve months. 


The above provision is taken from an 
agreement signed by the OCAW with 
Canadian Industries Limited covering its 
plant at Millhaven, Ont. The same pro- 
vision is also found in an agreement 
between the same parties covering the 
company’s Edmonton plant. 

IT recommend incorporation of the above 
clause in this agreement. 


Promotions—I recommend the present 
clause (10.03) be retained. In so doing I 
refer to an excerpt, quoted by the company 
at the hearing, from a decision of an arbi- 
tration board which dealt with a grievance 
under this section. 

The decision of the arbitration board, 
rendered on the 13th day of January 1956, 
was a unanimous decision. 

The excerpt referred to is as follows: 


The Board was much impressed with the 
meticulous fairness of the company’s repre- 
sentatives in their method of considering 
candidates for promotion. The method used 
is one that might well be copied by other 
companies in effecting promotions. Un- 
doubtedly, the committee set up under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Instrument Engi- 
neer which decided, virtually cientribadt 
that Farris had a clear margin of ability 
over Campbell, are experts in their field, 
and barring allegations of malice, discrim- 
ination, favouritism or the like (none of 
which are made in this case), their expert 
opinion must be given the highest respect 
by this Board. 


What do the words, “a clear margin of 
ability” mean? In our view, they mean a 
demonstrable superiority (to others) to do 
the job required of the candidate. Or, to 
simplify, perhaps, they mean nothing more 
or less than “who is the better man to do 
the job?” If they are equal or about equal, 
Campbell would have been entitled to pro- 
motion over Farris, but we are of the opinion 
that Farris is manifestly much the better 
man. 


Could there be a sounder reason for my 
recommendation? 


Contracting Out—I am not prepared to 
recommend the insertion of any provision 
for contracting out work by the company 
irrespective of the innocuous language in 
which it might be expressed. 


Contracts required for the operation of a 
company’s business whether for purchase of 
equipment, supplies, raw materials, etc., or 
construction of, or additions to, a plant 
for those purposes are fundamentally and 
inherently the responsibility of a company 
in order that it may manage and operate 
its business. It does not le within the 
realm of collective bargaining and much 
less is it a “term or condition of employ- 
ment of employees” within the meaning 
of the definition of “collective agreement” 
as set out in Section 2 of the Act. 


Safety and Health—I have no objection 
to the inclusion of a clause on this subject 
since the company has indicated it is pre- 
pared to include such a clause if properly 
framed. 


At the hearing before the Board the 
company offered a provision which is 
almost identical with that contained in an 
agreement signed by the OCAW about 
August last with a company in Sarnia in 
the same industry. 


The clause reads as follows: 


The company and the union agree that 
safe working conditions will continue to be 
maintained at all times throughout the plant. 
The company agrees to provide all reason- 
able safety devices for the protection of the 
employees and to design and operate the 
plant with the safety of the employees in 
mind. The union agrees that collectively 
and individually its members will co-operate 
with the company to enforce safety rules 
for the purpose of protecting the employees 
and the property of the company, and will 
recognize and abide by the company’s safety 
practices and accident prevention program 
as a condition of employment. 


I am at a loss to understand the reason 
that the union has refused to agree to 
the same provision in the agreement with 
this company. 

Leave of Absence—Reasons, for a leave 
of absence, are many and varied and 
obviously must depend upon the circum- 
stances of each application. 
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It seems to me the company’s proposals 
adequately cover a leave of absence for 
union business. 

A leave of absence for reasons other 
than union business is not provided for 
in the agreement. However, no evidence 
was offered by the union indicating that 
the company’s present practice in granting 
a leave of absence had brought about any 
difficulties or resulted in any inequitable 
treatment of an employee. I therefore seé 
no reason for including such a clause in 
the agreement. 

Chairman and Committeemen Entering 
Plant while Off Duty—I agree with the 
Chairman’s suggestion. 

Wages—First I would like to point out 
that the data submitted by the union and 
included in the Chairman’s report intro- 
duces speculation as to further increases by 
Imperial Oil and Fiberglass, and an agreed- 
to increase in Dow Chemical, in 1957. 

I do not believe that these possible 
future increases nor agreed-to future 
increases can reasonably be compared with 
the immediate wage offer proposed by this 
company. 

Agreed-to future increases should only 
be compared with this company’s offer 
with respect to further increases at a future 
time. Such a comparison could only be 
made properly, if the agreements. provided 
for the increase at substantially the same 
time. 

In its exhibit the union has chosen to 
compare the Polymer labour rate with the 
helper assistant and utility “C” rate ($1.60 
per hour in each case) set out in the 
appendix of the current Dow agreement 
“1956-1958.” 

This should be compared with either the 
rate for “Utility man rate” ($1.52) or 
“Mechanical helper” ($1.61) presently paid 
by Polymer and as set out in the union 
exhibit. 

Polymer has offered $1.56 for labour, 
$1.65 for utility man and $1.75 for helper. 

Further I would like to point out that 
the Chairman’s report (p. 32) presents as 
data supplied from the company’s brief 
the following: 

The average rate paid by eight Sarnia 
companies to operators was $2.21 compared 
with $2.07 paid by Polymer. 

It is made quite clear in exhibit 18 of 
the company’s brief that these rates refer 
to a “Class 1 Mechanic” and not to an 
“Operator”. 

The company presented, in its brief, the 
results of a detailed examination of com- 
parative wage rates in the petroleum and 
chemical industries, all covered by OCAW 
agreements, as well as wage rates prevailing 
in Sarnia industry. 
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The Chairman has included in his report (p. 82) rates from the company’s brief which 


“best show the basis of its argument”. 


Polymer 
Operators.vo.<cke aces oeek eee 2.21 
Tas bOwien 2) scree ae alae cers ste 1.44 


I observe that Polymer’s present rates 
are about 6 per cent below the average for 
seventeen companies, about 8 per cent 
below the petroleum companies and about 
equal to the average of the chemical 
companies. 

Polymer had offered, prior to the union’s 
request for conciliation services, an initial 
wage increase of about 8.5 per cent. 

The Chairman has pointed out that “this 
corporation is operating in an area where 
its neighbours pay high wages.” The fact 
that Sarnia is a high wage area is regularly 
illustrated by official statistics in which 
Sarnia has consistently occupied either the 
first or second position for all Canadian 
cities in average weekly earnings for hourly 
paid workers. In fact, the company’s brief 
gives further evidence of this in the weekly 
wage data which the quoted statistics 
present for the petroleum and chemical 
industries and for Sarnia. 





17 OCAW 11 OCAW 6 OCAW 
(Petroleum) (Chemical and 
others) 
2.30 2,37 2.14 
1.55 1.57 1.50 





In view of the above and in the belief 
that it should establish industrial peace and 
stability in a community where Polymer’s 
payroll is substantial I would recommend 
that: 

(a) The company increase its last wage 
offer by granting an immediate increase of 
10 per cent (.14 cents to .22 cents per 
hour) and a further increase of 3 per cent 
(.5 cents to .7 cents per hour) at the end 
of the first year, with a cost-of-living 
escalator clause during the two-year agree- 
ment, or 

(b) The company increase its last wage 
offer by granting an immediate increase of 
10 per cent (.14 cents to .22 cents per 
hour) with a further increase of 5 per cent 
(.8 cents to .11 cents per hour) at the end 
of the first year but without a cost-of- 
living escalator clause. 


(Sgd.) G. C. RicHarpzs, 
Member. 


Dated this 21st day of January 1957. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Your Conciliation Board appointed in 


the above matter, consisting of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ontario; the Hon. Senator A. W. Roebuck, 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Hastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions). 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C, Anderson, 
Belleville, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, H. B. Bell, QC, 
Toronto, and Senator Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. ; 

The text of the report 


is reproduced 
here. 
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QC, Toronto; and Mr. H. Brooke Bell, 
Toronto, met the parties on November 21, 
November 22, December 6, December 7, at 
Toronto; on December 15, at Belleville; on 
December 19, at Toronto; and on January 
21, 1957, at Ottawa. 

At these sittings, the evidence, the full 
submissions and the arguments of the 
parties were heard, dealing with all matters 
in dispute which were referred to the 
Board. 

Following the formal submissions, the 
Board met the parties in further discus- 
sions and negotiations. 

The parties were represented as follows: 
For the Company: 


S. M. Gossage, Manager Labour Rela- 
tions; 


A. M. Hand, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; 

Ix. Campbell, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; 

J. Pearson, Assistant Solicitor, Montreal. 


For the Brotherhood: 

U. W. Carpenter, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and Chairman of Negotiating 
Committee ; 

D. M. Paltiel, Economist; 

John Woodard, 
G. C. McCorquodale, 
Wm. Coleman, 
John Marshall, 


Members of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood. 


Your Board, having carefully weighed the 
evidence and submissions of the parties, 
with due consideration for what was said 
during the subsequent negotiations, now 
unanimously recommends as follows: 


The present collective agreement to be 
renewed and extended as from Ist May 
1956 to 30th June 1958 and thereafter, 
until revised or superseded, subject to sixty 
days’ notice by either party at any time 
after the Ist May 1958, subject only to the 
following changes and amendments: 


A. That all existing basic wage rates, 
special allowances, differentials and arbi- 
traries in all classes of service shall be 
increased as follows: 


(i) Effective Ist May 1956 by 7 per 
cent above rates in effect 30th April 
1956. 


(11) Effective 1st June 1957 by a further 
5 per cent above rates in effect 
30th April 1956. 


B. Effective 1st February 1957 all basic 
wage rates, special allowances, differ- 
entials and arbitraries in passenger 
service on Prairie and Pacific Region 
shall be increased by 6 per cent of rates 
in effect 30th April 1956. (This is in 
addition to the increases specified in 
subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of Paragraph 
A above.) 


C. Effective 1st February 1957 all basic 
wage rates, special allowances, differ- 
entials and arbitraries in freight service 
on Prairie and Pacific Region shall be 
increased by one-half of 1 per cent of 
rates in effect 30th April 1956. (This 
is in addition to the increases specified 
in subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of Para- 
graph A above.) 

D. Effective Ist February 1957 preparatory 


and final inspection allowances on diesel 
locomotives in run-through service, both 


passenger and freight, Prairie and Pacific 
Region, shall be a minimum of fifteen 
minutes each. 


. Effective 1st September 1957 all regu- 
larly assigned yard engineers shall 
receive eight hours pay at pro rata rate 
for each holiday hereafter specified, 
provided it does not fall on their 
assigned days off or during their vaca- 
tion period. When an assignment is 
cancelled for a statutory holiday as 
herein specified, the eight hours’ pay 
specified above shall be at the rate of 
pay for the class of engine last worked 
on the assignment. If required to work 
on any such specified holiday, they 
shall receive pay for work performed 
in accordance with regular schedule 
provisions in addition to the day’s pay 
specified above. An employee whose 
assignment requires him to work on 
such specified holiday and who fails to 
fulfil his assignment, shall not receive 
any pay on account of such holidays. 
Work done on_ shifts commencing 
between 12.00 midnight and 11.59 p.m., 
both inclusive, on the specified holiday 
shall be considered as work on the 
specified holiday. 

The specified holidays referred to are: 


New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Dominion Day 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

Christmas Day 
provided that when any of the above 
holidays fall on Sunday, the day sub- 
stituted by the Federal Government 
shall be observed. 


Spare yard engineers required to 
work on any of the specified holidays 
shall be paid in accordance with regular 
schedule provisions and shall receive, in 
addition, eight hours’ pay at pro rata 
rates. 


. Effective Ist January 1957 the wage 


rates as provided in this report include 
an amount equivalent to $4.25 a month 
in leu of health and welfare benefits. 

Should the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers at some future date 
request a health and welfare plan in- 
volving contributions from the Railway, 
the equivalent allowance of $4.25 will 
be automatically converted for pay- 
ments of health and welfare plan that 
may be adopted. 

. Effective 1st February 1957 yard rates 
of pay and conditions shall apply to 
locomotive engineers assigned to work 
between Tadanac and Warfield, B.C. 
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H. (i) Effective 1st February 1957 the 
operation of work trains on Prairie 
and Pacific Region shall be gov- 
erned by the conditions specified 
in Subsection (2) of Paragraph (b) 
of Article 8 of the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions Agreement for all 
trips instead of only for one trip. 


(ii) Effective 1st February 1957 the 
allowance specified in Paragraph 
(c) of Article 8, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions Agreement, shall be thirty 
minutes instead of one hour for 


diesel locomotives used in work 
train service. 
I. The company will take off their 


records contained in Form 178 as 
corrected the total number of run- 
throughs of locomotives in passenger 
and freight service separate, steam and 
diesel separate, on the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, for the months of 
July and November 1956. They will 
also furnish for diesel run-throughs the 
number of units constituting the diesel 
locomotive. The company will also 
furnish particulars of compensation paid 
locomotive engineers in road freight and 
passenger service separately on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions for the year 
1956 by months. 

If the parties are unable to agree on 
the correct percentage increases as set 
forth in paragraphs B and C hereof 
that should be applied on the basis of 
this information to locomotive engi- 
neers in road freight and passenger 
service on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions to offset reductions made in 
run-through arbitraries as set out in 
this Report, the matter will be referred 
to a firm of chartered accountants 


acceptable to both parties for a final 
decision. In the event of failure of 
the parties to agree upon a firm of 
chartered accountants, the Board will 
nominate a firm which shall be accepted 
by both parties. The expenses for the 
services of such chartered accountants 
shall be borne equally by the two 
parties. 


The final percentage to be applied, 
notwithstanding the finding of such 
chartered accountants, shall not be 
lower than the equivalent of one-half 
of 1 per cent in road freight service 
and 6 per cent in passenger service, 
taken together, or more than the 
equivalent of 1 per cent in road freight 
service and 8 per cent in passenger 
service, taken together. 

Any adjustment in percentages made 
effective as a result of this study shall 
be effective from 1st February 1957. 

The information to be drawn from 
the Forms 178 and company payroll 
records shall be furnished as soon as 
possible but, in any event, not later 
than Ist March 1957. 


It is the Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set forth will be 
accepted by the parties and be imple- 
mented by the execution of an agreement 
expressed in appropriate language. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
and dated at Belleville this 24th day of 
January 1957. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsuck, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. Brooke Bett, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1 


Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
four cases, two of which were heard on 
November 13 and two on December ltr 
1956. 


One case concerned a dispute regarding 
hostling being done by labourers and sub- 
sequent claims for run-arounds by Three 
Rivers firemen; the second was in connec- 
tion with the method of compensation for 
firemen working on a mixed train; the third 
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concerned the basis of payment for train 
crews assigned to trains operating between 
Montreal and Toronto; and the fourth was 
about the refusal of the company to 
reinstate an engineman who had been 
dismissed for a violation of operating rules. 


In the first case the stand taken by the 
employees was “in effect” sustained and 
the matter referred back to the parties for 
further negotiation on part of the question 
in dispute; in the second and third cases 


the contention of the employees was not 
sustained, and in the fourth the contention 
of the employees was sustained in part. 


The four disputes and decisions are 
summarized here:— 


Case No. 672—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning hostling being done by other 
classifications at Three Rivers and subse- 
quent claims for run-arounds by Three 
Rivers firemen. 

The union contended that from March 1 
to March 5, 1955, 40 engines had been 
hostled by labourers and other classifica- 
tions at Three Rivers. It further claimed 
that it was “a known fact” that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen was legally certified as bar- 
gaining agent for hostlers and held the 
contract covering such work. 

Consequently, the union maintained, the 
Company should have called a fireman as 
hostler or, if one was not available, the 
incoming or outgoing firemen should have 
been used to hostle and been paid as 
outlined in the agreement. 

The Company contended that there was 
nothing, and could not be anything, in 
the agreement with the union that gave 
hostlers or firemen the exclusive right to 
all hostling service; and that since the 
inception of the Company certain other 
classes of employees had been required, 
and had had the right, to perform hostling 
service where the number of engines 
handled did not warrant the assignment 
of hostlers. The Company asserted that 
the number of engines handled at Three 
Rivers on the dates and at the times listed 
by the union did not warrant the employ- 
ment of hostlers. 

The Board “in effect” sustained the con- 
tention of the Brotherhood for work as 
hostlers under the contract, and directed 
that the matter be referred back to the 
parties for negotiation regarding the 
number of engines to be handled at a given 
point which would warrant establishment 
of hostlers’ positions. 


Case No. 673—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning the method of compensation for 
firemen working on mixed train operating 
between Ottawa and Waltham. 

The employees contended that firemen 
on the Ottawa-Waltham run, who were 
then being paid on a continuous basis, 
should be paid for two separate trips, one 


each way. Before a change of timetable 
in September 1955 they had been paid in 
the latter manner, the union stated. 


The Company contended that since 
September 26, 1954, when mixed trains 
were substituted for passenger trains on 
the run, the engine crews had been paid 
on a continuous basis instead of for single 
trips, and it claimed that it had the right 
to set up assignments on a straight-away 
or turn-around basis pursuant to an article 
of the agreement. 


The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


Case No. 674—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning basis of payment for train 
crews assigned to two trains operating 
between Montreal and Toronto, effective 
October 1, 1956. 


On April 10, 1956, train crews had been 
assigned to two trains operating between 
Montreal and Toronto which were then 
shown in the working timetable as mail 
trains, handling mail and express traffic 
exclusively. The train crews had been 
paid the through freight rate while so 
assigned. On September 30, 1956, the trains 
had been designated as passenger trains in 
the timetables, and the method of com- 
pensating the crews had been changed to 
passenger rates. 


The union contended that the reclassifi- 
cation of the trains to passenger-carrying 
trains with no reasonable anticipation of 
material change in traffic handled should 
not disturb the former method of com- 
pensating crews; it quoted an article of 
the current agreement in support of its 
stand. A note attached to the article was 
quoted: 

The incidental handling of passengers by 
crews ordered to handle milk, express or 
other unclassified service will not change 
payment from through freight to passenger 
rate. 


The Company maintained that although 
the trains in question had been originally 
established to expedite the handling of 
certain mail and express traffic, a survey 
conducted after the inauguration of these 
trains had shown that the number of cars 
being handled on the trains would allow 
a passenger car or cars to be added, and 
that there had been a growing number of 
passengers to patronize the trains after 
they had been advertised as passenger 
trains. The Company further contended 
that the note appended to the article 
quoted by the union had no bearing on 
the present situation, since the handling of 
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passengers on these trains was not incidental 
to the handling of mail and express traffic. 
it contended that it had a right to use its 
judgment in establishing an assignment, 
and later to change such assignment to 
another category. 

The Board did not sustain the conten- 
tion of the employees. 


Case No. 675—Dispute between the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers concerning the refusal 
of the Company to entertain a request 
to reinstate an engineer dismissed for 
violating operating rules. 

An engineer accepted an uncompleted 
train order from the conductor and moved 
his tram, which collided with an obstruc- 
tion within yard limits. All members of 
the crew were dismissed after an in- 
vestigation into the accident; eight weeks 
later all were reinstated except the engi- 
neer. The Company said the engineer, 
because of a rule violation, had been 


involved in a serious accident three years 
earlier, after which he underwent a nine- 
month suspension, and that it was con- 
vinced “it would not be in the interests 
of safety or the best interests of safety to 
do so”. 


The employees admitted that there had 
been some mishandling of the train orders 
and that the locomotive engineer should 
have been more alert when accepting the 
orders, but maintained that as all of the 
crew involved in the matter had been 
returned to service the same consideration 
should be given to the engineer. 

The Company said that it viewed 
seriously irregularities in train orders and 
rules violations. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees to the extent of directing 
reinstatement of the engineer as a loco- 
motive fireman in freight service, with the 
further recommendation that the Company 
give consideration to his ultimate restora- 
tion to full service as locomotive engineer. 





U.S. Railway Unions Seek 
Severance Pay Program 


The AFL-CIO executive joined rail union 
officials last month in a vote to support 
a nation-wide, three-way, severance pay 
program for railroad workers fired as a 
result of technological progress. 

Union action for severance protection 
against a layoff trend was taken at a 
meeting between AFL-CIO’s Railway 
Employees’ Department and the Railway 
Labor Executives Association in Miami, 
Florida. 

The former represents six international 
unions and seven crafts. The latter now 
represents all rail labour organizations 
except the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The program would cover workers if 
dismissed as the result of: (1) mergers; 
(2) consolidation of facilities of two or 
more roads without merger approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
(3) installation of labour-saving techniques: 
namely, use of bigger locomotive units and 
the longer trains, mechanized maintenance, 
push-button yards, ete. 

The new severance pay move followed 
closely on the heels of considerable dissatis- 
faction, expressed among union officials 
privately, concerning a recent severance 
pay settlement signed between the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad and 12 rail 
unions. 
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Conciliation Pevice Written 
Into Australian Contract 


The setting up of a special conciliation 
committee which has the effect of by- 
passing the new Federal Arbitration 
Commission recently established in Australia 
(L.G. Aug. 1956, p. 957) is provided for in 
a new collective agreement covering about 
25,000 building trades workers in Melbourne. 


One of the provisions of the new agree- 
ment is for a seven-day cooling off period 
between the date on which an industrial 
issue arises and the beginning of a work 
stoppage. During this time it will be the 
duty of the conciliation committee to deal 
with the matters in dispute. Such matters 
would normally have been referred to the 
Commission. Except on questions of the 
basic wage, margins and standard hours, 
the unions concerned have undertaken not 
to approach the courts or wages boards on 
behalf of members covered by the new 
contract during its term. 


At the last regular conference of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, certain 
proposals recommended to the conference 
by a committee on arbitration were 
adopted. These involved a modification of 
compulsory arbitration as a means of 
settling industrial disputes in favour of 
collective bargaining, and the conciliation 
provisions of the new agreement are the 
first tangible evidence that some unions are 
moving in this direction. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Wage Changes and Other Revisions 


in Agreements Negotiated in 1956 


Wage increases in instalments over two or more years were outstanding 
feature of agreements reached in period October 1, 1955, to October 1, 
1956. About 90 per cent of agreements studied provided wage increase 


Wage increases in instalments spread 
over two or more years were an out- 
standing feature of collective bargaining 
during the period October 1, 1955, to 
October 1, 1956. 


Information taken from a sample of 
more than 500 contracts shows that wage 
increases were agreed upon in approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the settlements. 
This proportion is greater than similar 
percentages calculated from samples of 
collective agreements negotiated in the 
previous two years, but is not quite as 
large as the figures for 1951 and 1952, 
shown in Chart 1. 


The sample of agreements used num- 
bered 545, and the workers covered by 
them totalled 425,181. It was impossible 
In approximately 5 per cent of the con- 
tracts to determine whether or not the 
general wage level had been changed, 
either because no previous agreement was 
available for comparison or because job 
classifications had been — substantially 
changed. Among the 517 contracts from 
which wage comparisons were possible, 474, 
covering 397,347 workers, provided in- 
creases in rates (see Table 1). 


Contract Duration—More than half of 
the 474 contracts providing wage increases 


TABLE 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN 545 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
NEGOTIATED DURING PERIOD OCT. 1, 
1955—OCT. 1, 1956 











will remain in force for more than one 
year. This is in contrast to the predom- 
inance of one-year agreements in the past. 
For example, from an analysis of some 600 
agreements in 1954, it was found that more 
than 80 per cent were effective for one 
year or less. A comparison of the dura- 
tions of the agreements examined in the 
two years is given in Chart 2. 


Distribution of Wage Increases—For 
purposes of examining the amounts of wage 
imcrease, the agreements were divided into 
those having a duration of one year or 
less and those having a duration of more 
than one year. This was done because a 
large proportion of the longer-term con- 
tracts provide for automatic wage increases 
in the future. 


Two-year agreements frequently provide 
an increase of a stated amount effective 
at the date the contract comes into force 
and a further increase of a stated amount 
at the beginning of the second year. 
Agreements of longer than two years may 
provide deferred increases automatically at 
each anniversary date. 

A distribution of the wage increase 
settlements in one-year agreements is shown 
in Table 2. In some of these contracts 


TABLE 2—AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE 
IN AGREEMENTS OF ONE YEAR’S DUR- 
ATION OR LESS, OCT. 1, 1955—OCT, 1, 1956 























Amount in Cents per Hour Agree- | Workers 
ments Covered 
Agreements |Workers Covered — = 
Wage Provision — 
No. % No. % Dem rs clniojats Cina, uintinn Mist ope, Coae-Gie a 38 33, 321 
= : a OOF Sica Sea to ae 119 89,284 
LO LE OIF cies states suet raens are ans hate ar essieiee a 43 41,976 
No Change.......... 43 7.9 11,457 2.7 LAO One. ‘ Sos oe 13 4,474 
Unknown........ 28 5,1 16,377 3.9 20 — 24.9... is fechetoean . 3 1,635 
General Increase...... | 474 87.0 (397,347 93.4 Bene, Alo Picts mentee yee te ane : aad = 
| — ——} —$_____» 
Totals. .. | 545 | 100.0 |425,181 | 100.0 Totals 216 | 170,690 
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Chart 1 


PROPORTION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS GRANTING GENERAL 
WAGE INCREASES 1951-1956 BASED ON SAMPLES OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS* 
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the increase becomes effective in two or 
more stages throughout the year. In such 
cases, the total amount was used. As was 
true for the previous year (L.G. 1955, 
p. 1389), most of the increases are in the 
range of 5 to 9.9 cents per hour. How- 
ever, in the most recent year there was 
a substantial number of increases in the 
higher ranges as compared with the 1955 
findings. 





Table 3 gives a distribution of the wage 
increases provided in the longer-term agree- 
ments. The vertical columns show the 
increase range in the first year. The 
amount that will become effective in the 
future year or years can be read from the 
horizontal columns. 


It will be noted that more than 60 per 
cent of these agreements provide an auto- 
matic increase or increases after the first 


TABLE 3.-AMOUNT OF WAGE INCREASE IN AGREEMENTS OF MORE THAN ONE 
YEAR’S DURATION, OCT. 1, 1955—OCT. 1, 1956 
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Chart 2 
DURATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 1954 AND 1956 FROM SAMPLE STUDIES 


1956 


One year or less 


13 months to two years 


Two years 


More than two years 


1954 


One year or less 


13 months to two years 
(inclusive) 


More than two years 


year, and the proportion varies with the 
length of the contract. For example, a 
small minority of the contracts effective 
for more than one but less than two years 
provide an increase after the first year. 
But two-thirds of the two-year agreements, 
and more than 80 per cent of those effec- 
tive for more than 2 years, make provision 
for deferred increases. 

Among the 97 agreements that do not 
make provision for increases in subsequent 
years, the most frequent amount was again 
in the 5 to 9.9 cents-an-hour range, but a 
substantially larger number of the increases 
were above this range than below. 

For the greater proportion of contracts 
giving wage increases beyond the first year, 
the largest number provide 5 to 9.9 cents 
initially and a further increase of 5 to 9.9 
cents in the future. Most of these are 
two-year agreements with increases approxi- 
mately equal in amount in each year. 

Other common arrangements are: 10 to 
14.9 cents in the first year and 5 to 9.9 in 
the future; 5 to 9.9 cents for the first year 
and a further 1 to 4.9 cents; first-year 
increases of 10 to 14.9 cents and future 
increases of the same amount; 1 to 4.9 
cents in each of two years. 

Other Changes—In examining the agree- 
ments for wage revisions, a check was also 


Per Cent 
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| 216 
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made for changes in vacation plans, 
statutory holidays, hours of work, and the 
frequency of cost-of-living escalator clauses. 
In addition, new pension plans and group 
health insurance plans were noted. 


In about 26 per cent, revisions were made 
in vacation plans, either in the form of 
an added week or a reduction in the service 
requirements or both. In 45 agreements, 
employees with 15 years’ service will now 
be entitled to a third week of vacation 
either through a reduction from a longer 
period of service or through the addition 
of a third week where none previously 
existed. Twenty agreements added a fourth 
week of vacation or reduced the service 
requirements for a vacation of this length. 
Most frequently, the fourth week is granted 
after 20 or 25 years. The service require- 
ment for a vacation of three weeks was 
reduced to 10 years in 19 contracts, and a 
vacation of two weeks after service of three 
years or less was made the rule in 12 
contracts. 

Additions were made to the number of 
paid holidays in 12 per cent of the agree- 
ments, added holidays to a total of eight 
or nine a year being the most common 
change. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Injunction against picketing upheld in Alberta. Representation vote 
order of Quebec Labour Relations Board is quashed by Superior Court 


The appeal court in Alberta has held 
that an injunction restraining picketing 
for the purpose of persuading members 
of other unions to stop work and thus to 
break their agreements was properly 
granted. 

In Quebec, a writ of prohibition against 
directing a representation vote was upheld 
by the Superior Court on the ground that 
the Labour Relations Board had failed to 
supply the company concerned with com- 
plete documentation regarding the union’s 
request for recognition. 


In Wisconsin, which has the educa- 
tional type of fair employment practices 
legislation, the Wisconsin Circuit Court, in 
dismissing an action in equity instituted 
by two Negroes against a union which had 
refused them membership because of their 
colour contrary to the recommendation of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, held 
that union membership was not a legal 
right, and consequently the Court could 
not order the union to cease its discrim- 
inatory practices. 


Supreme Court of Alberta... 


... finds picketing for the purpose of inducing a 
unlawful; 


On December 18, 1956, the Supreme 
Court of Alberta upheld the decision of 
a trial judge who granted a permanent 
injunction against picketing on a Calgary 
construction project and awarded the con- 
tractor $1,000 damages for the loss sus- 
tained by him when employees on the 
project would not cross the picket line. 

The construction firm of Bennett and 
White Alberta Limited had a contract for 
the erection of a store addition, car park- 
ing building, and a tunnel between the 


breach of contract upholds injunction 


two buildings, for T. Eaton Co. Ltd. Budd 
Bros. Ltd. had a subcontract to do the 
excavating, 

In February 1956, Van Reeder, 2 mem- 
ber and representative of the Interma- 


oA0 


tional Union of Operating Engineers, 
approached James Budd, President and 
Managing Director of Budd Bros. Ltd., and 
asked him to sign a collective agreement. 
Mr. Budd said he had no objection to 
signing the agreement provided his men 
joined the appellant’s union. Van Reeder, 
with the permission obtained from the 
president of Budd Bros. Ltd., canvassed its 
employees but they refused to join the 


union, giving personal reasons for not 
joining. There was no suggestion that 
anyone connected with either contractor 


influenced the men in their decision. 


About March 15 or 16, Van Reeder 
informed the office of the manager of 
Bennett and White of the intention of 
setting up a picket line. Van Reeder and 
his union knew that although Budd Bros. 


Ltd. had no union employees working, 
there were employees of Bennett and 
White who were members of certain 


unions, and that according to the constitu- 
tion of those unions, their members were 
not permitted to cross the picket lines. 
On March 28, a picket line was placed 
and remained all day, until an interim 
injunction granted by the Chief Justice of 


the Trial Division was served on Van 
Reeder. Each picketer carried a placard 
which stated that there were non-union 


operators on this building. As the result 
of picketing, about 30 carpenters and 20 
labourers left the job and the work on 
the project was interrupted for one day. 
The case 
court, the 


came first before the trial 
company alleging that Van 
Reeder and his union “did improperly form 
and maintain a picket line around the side 


-_—__ 





This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


of the project thereby refusing entrance 
to the respondent’s workmen”. By an 
amendment before trial, alternative claims 
were set up: (1) that the defendant had 
wrongfully induced or procured a large 
number of respondent’s workmen to leave 
their work without notice; and (2) that 
the formation and maintenance of the 
picket line constituted a nuisance. 


The trial judge refused to decide 

whether the conduct of the picketers con- 
stituted a nuisance but held that they 
committed an unlawful act by their con- 
duct, which had caused or induced a breach 
of the contract of employment existing 
between the respondent and members of 
other unions who quit their jobs as a result 
of the picket line. In the opinion of the 
judge, 
...the whole object of the so-called picket- 
ing was to bring operations to a standstill. 
It was not done with the intention of in- 
forming the public of anything whatsoever; 
the public had no interest or concern in this 
matter. There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that the object of this so-called picket line 
was not to obtain or impart information 
from or to anyone, but was to induce mem- 
bers of other unions who were employed on 
this job to refuse to cross the picket line 
and thereby bring the operation to a halt. 
Now, that, in my very definite view, is an 
unlawful act. 


I am not going to decide whether or not 
this was a nuisance but there is no doubt 
at all in my mind that it did constitute an 
attempt to interfere with the contractual 
relations between third persons, and that it 
actually succeeded in that purpose. 


The trial judge stressed the fact that 
there was no agreement of any kind 
between the defendant union and anyone 
else involved in this action. Moreover, 
there were no members of the defendant 
union employed on this job. 


In reaching his decision the trial judge 
followed the judgment in a British 
Columbia case, Comstock v. Scott (1953-54) 
(L.G. 1954, p. 119) where it was held that: 
“Picketing merely for the purpose of 
communicating or obtaining information is 
not a ground for injunction but it is 
wrongful and can be enjoined if it is 
carried on for other purposes.” He quoted 
further from the same case: 

It is quite clear that the purpose of the 
placard and of the picket line was not to 
give information to the public, for there 
were no members of the public concerned, 
but to persuade the members of the other 
trades to stop work, contrary to their agree- 
ments, not to cross the picket line, and thus 
tie-up the operations of the company. 


In the opinion of the judge, this was 
exactly what happened in the case before 
him. His ruling was that the injunction 


was properly granted and should remain 
permanent. Also he awarded the plaintiff 
$1,000 damages against both defendants for 
the actual breach of contract of workmen 
with whom the plaintiff had contractual 
relations. 


Van Reeder and the union concerned 
appealed the decision of the trial judge. 
The appeal was dismissed by the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, on December 13, 1956. 


Mr. Justice Johnson, in reasons for 
decision with which Mr. Justice Porter 
concurred, said that the trial judge had 
correctly stated the law applicable in this 
case. In his opinion the British Columbia 
case Williams v. Aristocratic Restaurants 
(1947) Ltd. (L.G. 1951, p. 371 and p. 1553) 
relied upon by the appellants was not 
relevant in this case. The cause of action 
in the case at bar was the procuring or 
inducing of a breach of contract, while in 
the Williams case there was no contract 
which had been breached by the act of 
the union members. There was, besides, 
legislation in British Columbia different 
from the legislation in Alberta considered 
in that case. 


Mr. Justice Johnson referred to the 
English case D.C. Thomson & Co. Ltd. v. 
Deakin (1952) I Ch 646, (1952) 2 All ER 
361, which, he said, settled the law with 
respect to causing or procuring breach of 
contract. From it he quoted a statement 
by Lord Justice Jenkins enumerating four, 
necessary ingredients to this actionable: 
wrong: 


But, while admitting this form of action- 
able interference in principle, I would hold 
it is strictly confined to cases where it is 
clearly shown, first, that the person charged 
with actionable interference knew of the: 
existence of the contract and intended to 
procure its breach; secondly, that the 
person so charged did definitely and unequiv- 
ocally persuade, induce or procure the 
employees concerned to break their contracts 
of employment with the intent I have men- 
tioned; thirdly, that the employees so per- 
suaded, induced or procured did in fact 
break their contracts of employment; and 
fourthly, that breach of the contract forming 
the alleged subject of interference ensued 
as a necessary consequence of the breaches 
by the employees concerned of their con- 
tracts of employment. 


In Mr. Justice Johnson’s opinion each 
of these four necessary elements to commit 
the tort of causing or procuring breach of 
contract was present in the case at bar. 
Another passage from the same judgment, 
in his opinion, accurately described the 
present case: 

Nevertheless, I think that in principle 
an actionable interference with contractual 
relations may be committed by a third party 


who, with knowledge of a contract between 
two other persons and with the intention of 
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causing its breach, or of preventing its 
nerformance, persuades, induces or procures 
the servants of one of those parties, on 
whose services he relies for the performance 
of his contract, to break their contracts of 
employment with him, either by leaving him 
without notice or by refusing to do what is 
necessary for the performance of his con- 
tract, provided that the breach of the 
contract between the two other persons 
intended to be brought about by the third 
party does in fact ensue as a necessary con- 
sequence of the third party’s wrongful 
interference with the contracts of employ- 
ment. 


Counsel for the appellants pleaded that 
an association pursuing its own interest 
cannot be held responsible for the injury 
it might cause and cited the case Sorrell 
v. Smith (1925) AC 700, 94 LJ, Ch. 347, 
as authority for this. However, Mr. Justice 
Johnson considered the Sorrell case as 
irrelevent because it did not involve the 
procuring of a breach of contract, while 
in the case at bar, inducing the breach of 
contract was the direct method used by 
the appellants to attain their aim and was 
not merely an incidental result. 


Mr. Justice Johnson, like the trial judge, 
did not consider it necessary to deal with 
the question of nuisance, because the 
present case was properly decided on other 
grounds. Concluding his judgment he 
said: 

I have mentioned that there is not in 
Alberta any Act similar to the Trade- 
Unions Act of British Columbia or the 
trade unions or Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
of England (6 Edw. VII, ch. 47). Even if 
such Acts were in force here they would 
not affect this decision. The English Act 
requires that what is done be done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute. There was here no dispute either in 
being or contemplation. As the real object 
of the picketing was not to inform the 
public but by exerting pressure on mem- 
bers of other unions to bring the work to 
a stop, the British Columbia Act would not 
apply to this case: Hammer v. Kemmis 
(1956) 18 WWR 673. 


Mr. Justice Clinton J. Ford, while con- 
curring with Mr. Justice Johnson as to 
the statement of facts and the legal results 
that followed, dealt more expressly with 
refuting what he considered to be the 
main arguments advanced by the appellants. 


Counsel for the appellants contended 
that no breach of contract between Budd 
Bros. Ltd. and its employees occurred or 
was procured by the appellants, but even 
if it were so, the picketing activities of 
the appellants were for the purpose of 
advancing the legitimate interests of the 
union and this was legal justification for 
their actions and relieved them from respon- 
sibility for any consequential injury 
sustained by the respondent. Contending 
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this, the appellants relied on the authority 
of Sorrell vy. Smith. However, in that case, 
as pointed out by Mr. Justice Johnson, no 
breach of contract was procured by any- 
one. The question for decision was 
whether there was a conspiracy to injure 
the plaintiff in his business of retailing 
newspapers; whether the act or acts com- 
plained of which caused loss and hurt to 
the plaintiff were done with the purpose 
of injuring the plaintiff, or was the true 
motive of the acts something else, such 
as for instance the furtherance of the 
defendant’s own business? The _ court 
found no illegal means and no conspiracy 
to injure. The plaintiff suffered injury to 
his business as the result of what the 
defendants did, but injury was incidental 
to the trade war and clash of policies. 


The same line of reasoning, according to 
Mr. Justice Ford, the appellants seek to 
apply to their advantage in the case at 
bar. But the question at issue here is not 
an unlawful conspiracy to injure, but the 
procuring of a breach of contract. The 
evidence points to the fact that the 
appellants formed the picket line for the 
immediate if not predominant purpose of 
procuring the breach of contract. It may 
be accepted that they also had in mind 
to advance thereby the interests of their 
trade union, but this is not legal justifica- 
tion for committing a tortious act that 
in itself created common law liability. 
Furthermore, the appellant trade union, as 
pointed out by the trial judge, did not 
have a contract with the plaintiff, or with 
Budd Bros. Ltd., its subcontractor whose 
employees were induced or procured to 
break their contract, nor were any 
employees of this company members of 
the appellate union. In such a situation 
it had no trade union rights to protect. 


Afterwards, Mr. Justice Ford considered 
the Williams vy. Aristocratic Restaurants 
case on which the appellants relied. In 
his opinion, in that case the question of 
breach of contract did not arise, but the 
main issue turned out to be whether or 
not the picketing amounted to a nuisance 
and the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was that it did not. As 
the present appeal does not turn on the 
question of a nuisance, therefore the 
Willams case does not assist the appellants. 


In concluding his reasons, Mr. Justice 
Ford stated: 


It will be readily seen that the result of 
this appeal in no way affects the question 
of the right to carry on peaceful picketing 
where the object is to receive and impart 
information, and neither a nuisance nor 
trespass results from the methods employed, 
and a trade dispute exists. Nor does this 


decision affect in any way the right of a 
trade union to be certified as the bargain- 
ing agent of the employees of any unit of 
a business and to enter into a collective 
agreement on behalf of the employees of 
such unit under The Alberta Labour Act, 
1947, ch. 8. 


The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
Bennett and White Alberta Limited v. 
Van Reeder and International Union of 
Operating Engineers Local 933 (1957) 20 
WWER. 369. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. .. rules firm must receive copy of application for 
certification before representation vote ordered 


In a decision given at Montreal on 
April 11, 1956, the Quebec Superior Court 
upheld the writ of prohibition suspending 
two decisions of the Labour Relations 
Board of the Province of Quebec directing 
a representation vote, because the Board 
refused to transmit to the company con- 
cerned a copy of the request for recogni- 
tion. 

The facts of the case, as related by Mr. 
Justice Caron in his reasons for judgment, 
were as follows:— 

Miron et Fréres Limitée is a construc- 
tion company operating in the Montreal 
region employing, according to the season, 
from 900 to 2,000 workers of various trades. 

On September 28, 1955, V’Union des 
Chauffeurs et Employés de Construction 
Mobile, de Cimenterie et dAsphalte, 
organized a strike and, by using violence 
and by blockading the company’s work- 
shops, caused the suspension of normal 
work up till October 19, 1955. This strike 
was illegal under Section 24 of the Labour 
Relations Act of the Province of Quebec, 
as no association of employees was certi- 
fied to represent the employees of the 
company. 

On October 17, the representatives of 
the union and of the company met at the 
office of the Prime Minister of the prov- 
ince and reached an agreement which 
provided that the employees should return 
to work as soon as possible according to 
the company’s requirements; the trade 
union should act according to law and 
present to the Labour Relations Board a 
request for certification as a bargaining 
agent of the employees “following the 
procedure established for this purpose”; 
later a vote by secret ballot would be 
taken among the workers employed by 
the company on September 28, 1955. 

On October 21, the company received 
from the Labour Relations Board a letter 
dated October 20 notifying it that a request 


for certification of the above mentioned 
union dated October 19 had been received, 
and enclosing a letter addressed to the Board 
by the union’s legal representative. In this 
letter, dated October 18, the representative 
stated that he was forwarding to the Board 
an application for certification, and he 
referred to the agreement reached in the 
Prime Minister’s office and mentioned that 
the employees charged with serious criminal 
offences would be excluded from voting. 
Attached was a copy of the minutes 
adopted at a meeting of the employees 
held on October 18, the notice of which 
was given to the employees at a meeting 
held the previous day, and by newspapers 
and radio. The Board asked the company 
to prepare the paylist of all workers in 
employment of the company on September 
28, 1955, and stated that the company had 
seven days to send in its representations. 

On October 25, the company, by a 
registered letter, asked the Board for a 
certified copy of the application for 
certification submitted by the union and 
for a copy of documents attached to this 
request, in order to present the company’s 
remarks and objections, when necessary. 

On October 27, without giving the com- 
pany a hearing, the Board issued a 
decision ordering a representation vote by 
secret ballot among the employees of the 
company, employed on September 28, 1955, 
and whose names appeared on the paylist 
of September 28, 1955. Foremen, super- 
visors, shippers, office workers, and those 
against whom criminal charges were laid 
were to be excluded from voting. 

A copy of this decision of the Board 
was sent to the company the same day. 

On October 31, in a letter addressed to 
the Board, the company, after acknowl- 
edging receipt of this decision, expressed 
its surprise that such decision could be 
taken by the Board without giving a 
previous notice to the company and with- 
out the company having an opportunity 
to present its claims, and asked the Board 
to send without delay the documents 
requested in the communication of October 
25 (a copy of the request for certification 
with accompanying documents). 

The Board refused and continued to 
refuse to do so. 

On November 3, a hearing was arranged 
by the Board with the representatives of 
both the company and the union taking 
part. At this meeting the company 
explained the meaning and the scope of 
the verbal agreement of October 17; and 
said that the Board did not have the right 
to intervene by a decision in this matter, 
alleging that if the parties failed to agree 
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regarding a vote which would depart from 
the procedure established by the Board, 
then the latter should apply the law 
within the sphere of its jurisdiction. Once 
more, the company asked for a copy of 
the request for certification, but in vain, 

On November 16, 1955, the Board 

rendered its second decision, which dealt 
with the first decision of October 27, the 
request for recognition of October 19, and 
with representations made at the hearing 
on November 8. Considering the submis- 
sions made by the parties as the result of 
the first decision and the hearing that 
followed on November 38, the Board ruled 
on such matters as the lst of voters; 
persons to be considered as foremen; the 
right of voting of workers on St. Lawrence 
Seaway project; the method of deter- 
mining who was employed on September 
28, 1955, and thus entitled to vote; and 
fixed the date of the representation vote 
for November 25, from 5 am. till 9 pm. 

Following the second decision of the 

Board, the company concerned applied for 
and was granted a writ of prohibition 
suspending the decisions of the Board. 
The Board contested this writ of prohibi- 
tion by inscription in law based exclu- 
sively on Section 41a (b) of the Labour 
Relations Act. Section 41a reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any legislative provision 

inconsistent herewith, 

(a) the decisions of the Board shall be 
without appeal and cannot be revised 
by the courts; 

(b) no writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunc- 
tion may be issued against the Board 
or against any of its members acting 
in their official capacity; 

(c) the provisions of article 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure shall not apply 
to the Board, or to its members acting 
in their official capacity. 


In the opinion of the court, if the Board 
acted within the scope of its functions and 
powers it is protected by Section 41a; but 
if the Board went beyond its powers or 
exceeded its jurisdiction it is not protected 
by that provision. 

Of all the submissions of the company 
challenging the validity of the Board’s 
decision, Mr. Justice Caron found validity 
in the claim that the Board refused and 
was still refusing to supply the company 
with the copies of the request for recog- 
nition and of the relevant documents 
attached to it. In his opinion this com- 
plaint was far more serious than anything 
else invoked by the company. 
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It was the Board, the judge said, which 
invited the company to reply or contest 
the union’s application for recognition. 
These representations were necessarily 
linked with the request made by the union. 
Was the meeting of employees properly 
called and was it representative of the 
employees? Was it conducted in an 
orderly way without fraud or pressure? 
Was the meeting dominated by Commun- 


ists? Was the application properly 
completed and signed? How could the 
company logically reply without exact 


knowledge of the request and its accom- 
panying documents, which according to the 
agreement of October 17 should’ be 
presented “following the procedure estab- 
lished for this purpose”? 

In Mr. Justice Caron’s opinion, the 
Board, without giving any motive, contrary 
to all customs and rules of judicial pro- 
cedures, decided to make rulings in a 
dispute after having refused three times 
to communicate to the company the docu- 
ment by virtue of which the said company 
was called before the tribunal. The court 
could only draw the conclusion that this 
attitude was practically equivalent to the 
refusal to hear a party to a dispute. 

He found no validity in the argument 
that the refusal to provide the information 
was justified for the protection of the 
workmen against reprisals of the employer. 
Those who seek rights through judicial 
procedure of necessity expose themselves 
to the consequences that flow from it, 
whatever they are. 

The court declared that a judicial or 
quasi-judicial tribunal which makes deci- 
sions without granting the party the right 
to make representations with full knowl- 
edge of the facts exceeds its jurisdiction 
and cannot be protected by Article 41a 
of the Labour Relations Act. 

In the opinion of the Court, the Board 
refused to grant the company an 
elementary right and made _ decisions 
without hearing the company regarding 
the points which could be of primary 
importance. 

Considering that the Labour Relations 
Board refused to hear the company before 
making a decision contested by the com- 
pany, and in so doing exceeded its 
jurisdiction, the court rejected the inscrip- 
tion in law of the Board with costs. 
Miron et Fréres Limitée v. la Commission 
des Relations Ouvriéres de la Province de 
Quebec et UVUnion des Chauffeurs et 
Employés de Construction Mobile, de 
Cimenterie et d’Asphalte, (1956) RJQ 389. 











Wisconsin Circuit Court... 


... rules union can't be made to adopt non-discrim- 
inatory membership practices under Wisconsin law 


Recommendations of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission that two Negroes 
be admitted into a bricklayers’ union were 
held to be not judicially enforceable by 
the Wisconsin Circuit Court on November 
30, 1956, on the ground that the Wisconsin 


Fair Employment Act did not invest 
enforcement powers in the Industrial 
Commission. 


The case was an action in equity insti- 
tuted by two Negroes who, having been 
refused admittance into the Bricklayers, 
Masons, Marble Masons Protective Inter- 
national Union No. 8 of Wisconsin (AFL), 
petitioned the court to order the union to 
admit them as members in compliance with 
the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission, which had found that they 
had been denied membership because of 
their colour. 


Counsel for the union, while admitting 
that discrimination had been practised, 
argued that the court had no jurisdiction 
to grant the requested relief, contending 
further that the plaintiffs had not been 
deprived of any legally recognized rights. 

The judge considered the jurisdictional 
issue first. After quoting from sections of 
the Wisconsin statutes pertaining to the 
investigation and study of discrimination 
and the powers of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, he said that there was nothing 
mandatory in the passages cited which 
would be binding upon the union; nor was 
there any provision giving the Commis- 
sion powers of enforcement other than one 
authorizing it to conduct a “humiliating” 
program through means of publicity. It 
was obvious that the Legislature had 
definitely declared a policy advocating fair 
employment opportunities to all regardless 
of race, colour or creed but had failed to 
include a provision by which this policy 
could be enforced. Consequently, the 
Commission had no power to order an 
employer or union to desist from discrim- 
inatory practices nor had aggrieved parties 
any right of appeal to the courts. 

The judge distinguished between the 
Wisconsin type of fair employment statute, 
which he classified as “educational or 
voluntary,” and those which were commonly 
designated as “compulsory” type statutes. 
The former incorporated a declaration of 
policy against racial discrimination in 
employment but lacked provisions for 
enforcement. or judicial review, whereas the 
latter prohibited racial discrimination and 


provided for enforcement, judicial review 
and, in some cases, criminal penalties. 

Tracing the history of the Wisconsin 
Fair Employment Act, the judge pointed 
out that the Bill, as introduced, had been 
of the compulsory type but had been 
amended during passage and that pro- 
posals to change it had been twice rejected 
by the Legislature. In his opinion, it 
could not be argued that the Fair Employ- 
ment Act was of the “voluntary or educa- 
tional class’ through an oversight on the 
part of the Legislature, when several 
statutes of the compulsory type had been 
created. 


In effect, this court was being asked to 
interpret the pertinent statutes as being 


of the “compulsory class” rather than 
of the “voluntary” class. The judge, 
however, pointed out that it was an 


elementary principle of law that courts do 
not have the power to amend or create 
statutes. In this particular case the court 
had no power to create a right or to 
place teeth in a statute which the Legis- 
lature had rejected on two previous 
occasions. 


The plaintiffs had not been denied the 
remedy afforded them, the findings of the 
Industrial Commission having been publi- 
cized and disseminated as required by the 
Fair Employment Act. There was no 
provision in the Act giving the court power 
to penalize the union for failing to abide 
by or adhere to the findings and conclu- 
sions of the Industrial Commission. 


Turning then to the question of legal 
rights, the judge rejected the plaintifi’s 
argument that admission into a union was 
a right and not a privilege, stating there 
was nothing in the Act to support this 
contention. He said that no one had a 
legal right to become or remain a member 
of a voluntary association except at the 
will of the membership; he quoted from 
several cases where the courts, while 
admitting the social and economic impor- 
tance of union membership, had ruled that 
membership in a labor union was a 
privilege which could be granted or with- 
held. R 

The judge also dismissed the argument 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to the 
protection of the federal Constitution 
under the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
comparable provisions of the Wisconsin 
Constitution, declaring that it was a well 
established principle of law that the con- 
stitutional provisions, including the Bill of 
Rights, apply only as limitations upon 
official governmental action and not upon 
the conduct of individuals. He said that 
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it was a legal impossibility for a private 
citizen, club or union to deprive another 
of any constitutional right. 

The provision in the Wisconsin Con- 
stitution guaranteeing every one a remedy 
for all “injuries or wrongs” could not be 
invoked in this case, as it applied only 
when injury resulted from the invasion of 
a legal right, which was not true in this 


instance. In his opinion, there was no 
existing legal duty requiring the defendants 
to accept the plaintiffs as union members. 
Union membership not being a legal right 
under the Wisconsin Constitution, the 
judge concluded that no legal injury had 
been sustained by the plaintiffs. 

He therefore dismissed the action. Rose 
et al v. Ebert, 39 LRRM 2233. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates for women increased in Manitoba. Stamp system 
of vacation pay credits for construction industry is extended in Quebec 


In Manitoba, a new general minimum 
wage order increased the minimum hourly 
rates for women workers by two and three 
cents, and extended protection to all 
workers covered by the order against a 
reduction in the minimum weekly wage 
for time not worked on a general holiday. 
It also requires employers to register 
before hiring employees for homework. 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion replaced the general vacation order 
and the special order for the construction 
industry in the Montreal and Hull areas 
by a new order which extends the stamp 
system of vacation pay credits to all 
manual workers in the building construc- 
tion industry throughout the province, and 
continues to provide for an annual paid 
holiday of one week after a year’s con- 
tinuous service for other employees. The 
Commission also amended the general 
minimum wage order by making fish 
processing establishments on the Magdalen 
Islands subject to the wage provisions set 
out in the order for establishments for 
which a regular work week has not been 
prescribed. 


Three special hours of work and 
minimum wage orders made by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations granted partial 
or total exemption from the hours and 
wages, provisions of the Alberta Labour 
Act and minimum wage orders to field 
employees in the land surveying industry, 
commercial travellers, and insurance, real 
estate and securities salesmen. 

Students-in-training in the professions of 
accountancy and law were exempted from 
the British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts. 

The regulations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Newfoundland were 
re-issued, with substantial changes in the 
first-aid requirements. 
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Regulations made by the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Board for the trade of bricklayer, 
mason, tile setter and terrazzo worker 
provide for the issuance of certificates of 
qualification to persons with experience in 
the trade. By another order, tradesmen 
engaged in television construction or repair 
work are now subject to regulations under 
the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


New regulations for the trade of brick- 
layer, mason, tile setter and _ terrazzo 
worker made by the Alberta Apprentice- 
ship Board and approved by O.C. 1716/56 
were gazetted December 31, rescinding 
those authorized by O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 
1949, p. 1571). 


Among other changes, the new regula- 
tions, in keeping with the practice in the 
carpenter, machinist, sheet metal and 
painting and decorating trades, have made 
provision for issuing certificates of qualifi- 
cation to experienced persons who have 
not served a formal apprenticeship. 


The requirements for a certificate of 
qualification are the same as in the four 
other trades where these certificates are 
issued, the regulations providing that per- 
sons with at least four years of qualifying 
experience in the bricklaying, masonry, tile 
setting and terrazzo working trade prior to 
the date of publication of these regulations, 
upon submission of proof of efficiency, will 
be granted a certificate of qualification, 
provided he applies within 180 days from 
the time the regulations were gazetted 
(December 31, 1956). A candidate who 
applies after the expiration of the 180-day 
period will be required to take an exam- 
ination to establish his proficiency in the 
trade. If he fails to qualify, he will be 
given an appropriate standing as an 
apprentice. He may then register as an 














apprentice and complete his training 
according to the Act and these regulations. 

The holder of a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may be asked to appear for re- 
examination at the discretion of the Board, 
and if he fails to pass, his certificate may 
be cancelled. The Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour may also cancel a 
certificate which has been obtained by 
means of a fraudulent testimonial, signa- 
ture or declaration. 

The age requirement for apprentices in 
this trade has been changed, the new regu- 
lations providing that, subject to the Act 
and regulations, every person over the age 
of 16 years and preferably not over the 
age of 24 years will be eligible for appren- 
ticeship. Formerly, the upper age limit for 
apprentices was 20, except in the case of a 
veteran whom the Board had declared 
eligible on the advice of the Local Advisory 
Committee. 

The educational qualifications remain 
the same, however, an apprentice being 
required to have completed Grade 8 or 
its equivalent, the standard set in the 
carpenter and welding trades. 

The term of apprenticeship is still four 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period. However, it may be 
reduced by the Board on the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Advisory Committee in 
the case of an apprentice who has had 
experience in the trade or who has a 
certificate from an approved technical or 
vocational school testifying that he has 
specialized in courses applicable to the 
trade. Under the former regulations, some 
allowance was made for vocational school 
training but, unless specially authorized by 
the Board, time-credit was given only for 
experience as an indentured apprentice. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to three, an employer who 
is himself a journeyman or who employs 
one journeyman being permitted to have 
one apprentice. An apprentice trans- 
ferred temporarily by arrangement with 
the Director of Apprenticeship for the 
purpose of learning a branch of the trade 
not carried out by the employer to whom 
he is apprenticed will not be counted in 
the quota. 

Apprentices in this trade are required to 
attend the educational classes prescribed 
by the Board and the Department of 
Education. These will include instruction 
as shown in the syllabus approved by the 
Board. In addition, the employer is to 
give the apprentice sufficient instruction 
and practical training in all branches of 
the trade, including the selection and 
preparation of materials, to enable him to 


develop into a practical and _ skilled 
journeyman. 

As formerly, the regulations specify that 
before being granted an annual certificate 
of progress or a final certificate of qualifi- 
cation as a journeyman, every apprentice 
must pass the trade tests and the trade 
examinations prescribed by the Board, and 
must also have satisfactory reports from 
his employer and the trade school. In the 
event that an employer fails to submit a 
report the apprentice will be deemed to 
have made satisfactory progress. 

As in the former regulations, there is a 
provision stipulating that the hours of 
work of apprentices are to be the same as 
for a Journeyman. 

The regulations continue to provide that 
when not attending classes apprentices are 
to be paid not less than specified percent- 
ages of the prevailing wages of a journey- 
man; but both the rates and the increase 
dates have been changed. The minimum 
rate payable for registered employment 
prior to basic training has been raised from 
40 per cent to 50 per cent, the rate set 
in the carpenter trade. Increases, how- 
ever, are not contingent upon passing the 
years’ technical training as is the case in 
the carpenter and machinist trades nor are 
they payable every six months following 
basic training as formerly. 

The regulations provide that the first 
year after successful completion of basic 
training the apprentice must be paid at 
least 60 per cent of the prevailing wages 
of a journeyman with a further increase 
to 70 per cent the second year. From the 
third year until completion of the appren- 
ticeship contract the rate is 85 per cent. 

Under the former order, the 50-per-cent 
rate was payable the first six months after 
basic training and the apprentice received 
an increase of five per cent of the prevail- 
ing journeyman’s wage every six months 
until the fourth six months following basic 
training, when the rate was increased to 
70 per cent. During the fifth and sixth 
six months he received not less than 90 
per cent of a journeyman’s wage. 

The regulations again provide that if the 
term of apprenticeship is shortened, the 
rates may be adjusted accordingly. In- 
creases also continue to be automatic on 
the respective due dates with an employer 
being permitted to apply to the Board to 
withhold an increase in the case of an 
apprentice who has failed to qualify for an 
annual certificate of progress. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Three special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders made by the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations following an inquiry 
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were approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
on January 8 by O.C. 30/57 and went into 
effect on January 15. 

The first order, Land Surveying Industry 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Order 
No. 24 (1956), permits employees in this 
industry to work up to 208 hours a month 
at the regular rate; the second, Hours of 
Work and Minimum Wage Order No. 25 
(1956), sets a minimum weekly wage of $30 
for commercial travellers; the third order, 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Order 
No. 26 (1956), exempted insurance, real 
estate and securities salesmen from the 
hours and wages sections of the Act and 
from any orders issued under the Act. 


Land Surveyors 


The order for the land surveying industry 
covers all operations carried on by firms 
whose chief business is land surveying or 
surveying oil and gas well sites, and applies 
in all parts of the province except the 
cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat. It applies only to the 
field employees in the industry. 


The order exempts field employees in 
this industry from the hours provision of 
the Act and from the overtime require- 
ment of the four general minimum wage 
orders to the extent that they may work 
up to a maximum of 208 hours in a 
calendar month at the regular rate. 
Employees who complete 208 hours before 
the end of the calendar month will be 
deemed to have worked a full month. 


One and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for hours worked in excess of 208 in 
the calendar month and for time worked 
on a rest-day. The overtime rate is also 
payable after 48 hours in a week to an 
employee who works less than 208 hours 
in his first or final month of employment. 


These provisions do not apply to party 
chiefs or assistant party chiefs, who have 
also been exempted from the provision of 
the Act limiting working hours and from 
the overtime provision of the minimum 
wage orders. 


Commercial Travellers 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 25 (1956) covers salesmen whose 
selling activities are not confined to a 
store or office, except insurance, real estate 
or securities salesmen. More specifically, 
it applies to: commercial agents, street 
vendors and vocational salesmen licensed 
under the Licensing of Trades and Busi- 
nesses Act, automobile, truck and bus 
salesmen and commercial travellers. The 
latter are defined as persons who, selling 
only to wholesale merchants, solicit orders 
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from samples, catalogues, cards, price lists 
or description from dealers or manufac- 
turers for goods which will be delivered 
from factory to warehouse and who in the 
course of their duties regularly travel from 
town to town. 

The new order exempts these employees 
from the hours provision of the Act and 
from the provisions of the four general 
minimum wage orders, providing instead 
for a minimum weekly wage of $30, the 
wage set for adult males in centres with 
a population of over 5,000 under Order 
No. 17 (1956). The minimum weekly wage 
of $30 may be adjusted over the period 
of a month. 


Insurance, Real Estate and Stock 
and Bond Salesmen 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 26 (1956) exempts the following 
employees from the hours and wages 
provisions of the Act and from the provi- 
sions of orders issued under the Act: 
persons holding a certificate under the 
Alberta Insurance Act permitting them to 
engage in the insurance business; adjusters 
employed by the Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board; real estate salesmen licensed under 
the Real Estate Agents’ Licensing Act: 
and securities salesmen registered under the 
Securities Act. , 

The effect of the order is to exempt 
these employees from the hours of work, 
minimum wage and weekly rest require- 
ments of the Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act respecting the 
trade of radiotechnician have been amended 
by an order authorized by O.C. 1715/56 
and gazetted on December 31 which re- 
defines the term radiotechnician so as to 
include a person engaged in the construc- 
tion, building or repairing of television 
receivers, power amplifiers, antenna or 
grounding connectors used for television 
reception as well as a tradesman employed 
in the construction or repair of radios. 

As a result of the change, a person 
employed in television construction or 
repair work will now be covered by the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, the general 
trade regulations under the Act and the 
special regulations for the radiotechnician 
trade, 

Among other rules, he will be subject 
to the provision in the general regulations 
which requires a person employed in any 
of the designated trades to be the holder of 
a certificate of competency or to be regis- 
tered as an apprentice under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, 














The tradesman engaged in television work 
is also bound by the certification provi- 
sions in the special rules for the television 
trade. One of these provides that an 
applicant for a certificate of competency 
in this trade must have had at least three 
years’ experience in the trade and also 
requires him to pass an examination con- 
sisting of practical and theoretical tests 
based on the course of studies set for 
apprentices under the Apprenticeship Act. 
Another states that at the discretion of 
the Department of Industries and Labour 
a temporary certificate of proficiency may 
be granted a candidate subject to exam- 
ination or, in the case of failure on the 
examination, where the candidate obtains 
not less than two-thirds of the required 
pass mark. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


In British Columbia, students registered 
under the Chartered Accountants Act, and 
students-at-law and articled clerks enrolled 
under the Legal Professions Act, 1955, have 
been exempted from the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, effective from 
January 24, 1957, by Regulation No. 4, 
an order made by the Board of Industrial 
Relations on January 22, following an 
inquiry. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


A new regulation respecting wages, hours 
and conditions of employment made by the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Board following 
public hearings and approved by Man. Reg. 
3/57 was gazetted January 12, increasing the 
minimum wage rates for women workers 
to 58 cents an hour in urban areas and 
to 54 cents an hour in rural districts. There 
were no changes in the basic male rates 
but men are now entitled to the same 
benefits as women with respect to a week 
in which a holiday occurs. Other new 
provisions deal with the take-home work 
and employees working under contract. 

Instead of being divided into two main 
sections, one governing female employees 
and the other covering male employees, the 
new regulations have a section on inter- 
pretation followed by provisions dealing 
with wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment, after which come rules on health 
and sanitation similar to those appended 
to the earlier regulations and general pro- 
visions respecting take-home work and 
records. 

Exemptions are more precisely spelled 
out than formerly, the new regulations 
providing that the following classes of 
persons are excluded: independent con- 


tractors; persons employed in agriculture, 
fishing, fur farming, dairy farming or in 
the growing of horticultural or market 
garden products which are to be sold on 
the premises; domestic servants in private 
homes; volunteer workers in a religious, 
philanthropic, political or patriotic institu- 
tion; persons who, as beneficiaries under a 
charitable, rehabilitation or therapeutic 
project or plan, are employed by a munic- 
ipal, religious or philanthropic body; and 
students-in-training in or qualified members 
of the professions of accountancy, architec- 
ture, dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, 
nursing or pharmacy. Persons acting in a 
managerial capacity are also exempt, pro- 
vided they are paid not less than the 
prescribed minimum wage for standard and 
overtime hours. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Some minimum rates were increased by 
small amounts. The minimum rate for 
male employees over 18 years is still 60 
cents an hour and it continues to apply 
throughout the province. As formerly, two 
rates are provided for women over 18, a 
minimum hourly rate of 58 cents for 
women in urban areas and of 54 cents for 
women in rural areas. The new rates 
represent a gain of 3 cents for women in 
urban areas and an increase of 2 cents for 
women elsewhere in the province. The 
higher rate applies in Greater Winnipeg, 
the cities of Brandon and Portage la 
Prairie, the towns of Flin Flon and Selkirk 
and in summer resorts; the lower rate 
governs in other parts of the province. A 
single rate, 48 cents an hour, is provided 
for boys and girls under 18. This repre- 
sents an increase of 3 cents an hour in 
the minimum rate for girls in rural areas, 
but it does not affect boys under 18 or 
girls in urban districts, the former order 
having provided a minimum wage of 48 
cents an hour for these employees. 

Tf an employee provides a bicycle for use 
in his employer’s business, he must be paid 
an additional 10 cents a day or 50 cents a 
week, whichever is the lesser amount. 

The minimum rate for overtime con- 
tinues to be one and one-half the minimum 
hourly rate. It is now specified that the 
overtime rate is payable for time when an 
employee is required to be present or avail- 
able for work or service after regular hours 
as well as for time actually worked in 
excess of the standard hours. Another 
change is that in the case of an employee 
whose regular rate is higher than the 
applicable minimum rate, the employer may 
not apply the excess amount against hours 
for which the minimum overtime rate 
should be paid. 
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Learners and Handicapped Persons 


As previously, some variation of the 
minimum rate is permitted in the case of 
learners with permits. The main difference 
is that the new regulations set out a precise 
definition of the term, providing that for 
the purposes of this order “learner” means 
a person who is employed under arrange- 
ments by which he performs manual, 
clerical or technical work for an employer 
while acquiring skill in the work which is 
of such nature that it takes less than 4,000 
hours to acquire the skill. 

Substantially the same conditions are 
imposed. An employer may not employ 
learners at less than the minimum wage 
without a permit from the Minister of 
Labour. If the Minister is satisfied that it 
is reasonable for an employer to employ 
inexperienced workers for a training period 
he may issue a learner’s permit setting out 
the length of the training period and the 
hourly wages payable during this period. 

The regulations again provide that a 
learner’s rate may not be less than 75 per 
cent of the applicable minimum rate and 
that the training period must not exceed 
six months. The Minister, however, may 
approve an extended learning period on 
the joint application of an employer whose 
employees are paid on a piecework system 
and a union entitled to represent the 
employees. If a learner has had training 
in a substantially similar job he must be 
given credit for his previous experience. 

The employment of female operating 
employees as learners is now left to the 
Minister to decide, the regulations pro- 
viding that the Minister may fix at not 
more than 25 per cent the percentage of 
female operating employees, excluding 
supervisors, that an employer may employ 
in his establishment as learners or prohibit 
an employer from employing female oper- 
ating employees as learners. 

Provision is again made for exempting 
handicapped persons from the minimum 
wage provisions under certain circum- 
stances. Where because of an employee’s 
physical or mental handicap, verified by 
a medical certificate upon the request of 
the Minister, it is fair and reasonable to 
employ the employee at less than the 
minimum wage, the Minister may issue a 
handicapped employee’s permit setting out 
the name and address of the handicapped 
employee and the hourly rate at which he 
must be paid. A new provision states that 
the Minister may limit the time during 
which a handicapped employee may be 
paid less than the minimum wage, 

Employers must now maintain a separate 
payroll for handicapped persons as well as 
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for learners. If a learner has had experi- 
ence in substantially similar work this must 
also be recorded. 

Deductions from Wages 

Some changes have been made with 
respect to deductions for meals. For this 
purpose, the new regulations distinguish 
between employers who are engaged in the 
business of supplying meals to customers 
and those who are not. The former may 
not charge an employee more than half 
what a customer would pay for similar 
meals; the latter are allowed to deduct up 
to 35 cents a meal or $7 for a week’s board, 
whichever is less. Formerly, employers 
who furnished board were permitted to 
charge 30 cents for single meals or $6.30 
for a week’s board of 21 meals. 

The new regulations allow the same 
deduction for lodging as formerly, namely, 
$3 for a week’s lodging. 

Deductions for board and lodging may 
not be made unless the employer and the 
employee have agreed that the employer 
will furnish board or lodging and that the 
employee will use the facilities provided. 
The regulations also provide that if the 
Minister finds that meals are inadequate, 
the employee is overcharged or the accom- 
modation is unsuitable, he may fix or limit 
the charges that may be made for board or 
lodging or may prohibit deductions from 
wages. 

The regulations continue to provide that 
where an employer expresses a preference 
that workers wear or use any specified 
kind of clothing, uniform or equipment, or 
where the Minister considers it necessary, 
it must be furnished and maintained by 
the employer without cost to the workers. 

Deductions for furnishing and maintain- 
ing uniforms or special clothing and 
equipment may be made, however, in the 
case of employees whose wage rate, if 
calculated on an hourly basis, would be 
greater than the applicable minimum over- 
time rate, that is, would be more than 87 
cents an hour for women over 18 in urban 
areas and more than 90 cents an hour for 
men over 18. However, no charge may 
be made for furnishing, laundering or main- 
taining uniforms, clothing or equipment 
which would reduce the employee’s remu- 
neration below the applicable minimum 
hourly rate. A new provision states that 
if the Minister considers that an employee 
is being charged too much for any of these 
services he may fix or limit the deduction 
or prohibit the employer from making any 
charge or collection. 


Hours and Overtime 


As formerly, the standard hours of work 
are 48 a week for male employees and 














eight hours a day and 44 hours a week for 
women. An employer is again required to 


pay overtime rates for hours worked 
beyond these limits. 
An exception is made for female 


employees employed in a shop where it is 
customary for employees to work up to 
11 hours on one or more days in the week, 
the order providing that in such cases the 
employer is not required to pay the over- 
time rate, except for hours worked in 
excess of the agreed daily limit or of the 
44-hour weekly limit. The regulations 
formerly permitted women in shops to 
work up to 11 hours in a day at regular 
rates provided the weekly hours did not 
exceed 44. 

The same limitation is placed on over- 
time work as formerly. Children under 15 
are forbidden to work overtime and over- 
time hours worked by women may not 
exceed three in a day, 12 in a week or 24 
in a month. There are no restrictions on 
overtime for men. 

A new provision with respect to over- 
time states that if both male and female 
employees are employed on identical or 
substantially identical work, the Manitoba 
Labour Board may, upon the application 
of the employer, exempt the employer 
from the obligation of paying employees 
of one sex overtime rates on a different 
basis than employees of the other sex. A 
provision in the Equal Pay Act passed last 
year forbids an employer to discriminate 
between his male and female employees by 
paying to the employees of one sex wages 
on a scale different from that paid to 
employees of the other sex working in the 
establishment if the work required of, and 
done by, the employees of each sex is 
identical or substantially identical. The 
effect of the new regulation is that in 
establishments where men and women are 
doing substantially the same work, the 
employer may, with the permission of the 
Board, pay female employees overtime on 
the same basis as men, that is, after 48 
hours instead of after 8 hours in the day 
and 44 in the week. 

The provision respecting call-in time 
requiring employees reporting for work on 
the call of the employer to be paid for 
at least three hours is the same as formerly, 
except that in rural areas, theatre employees 
are now exempt as well as hotel or 
restaurant workers. Children are again 
excluded. 

Meal periods for both men and women 
workers may not be less than one hour 
unless the employer and a majority of the 
employees agree on a shorter period. In 
no case, however, may the meal period be 
less than 30 minutes. 


General Holidays 

Both men and women employees are now 
protected against a reduction in minimum 
weekly pay for time not worked on a 
general holiday which falls on a regular 
workday. The new order provides that 
when a general holiday falls on a day on 
which an employee would ordinarily be 
required to work and the employee does 
not work on that day but works regular 
hours on the days immediately before and 
after the holiday and on all other days 
of the week in which the holiday occurs, 
it is to be presumed, when a minimum 
wage for that week is being determined, 
that the employee worked regular hours 
on the holiday. An employee who is 
absent because of illness or with the 
employer’s consent on either the day before 
a holiday or the day after a holiday will 
not lose this benefit provided the other 
requirements are met. 

Previously, only female employees were 
protected against a reduction in minimum 
pay for time not worked on a general 
holiday. A woman who was absent because 
of illness or with the employer’s consent 
on the day before a holiday or the day 
after a holiday, or both, was also to be paid 
for the holiday provided the other condi- 
tions were fulfilled. 

The provisions respecting general holi- 
days are supplementary to the holiday 
provisions in the Hours and Conditions of 
Work Act, which prohibits work by both 
men and women on seven specified public 
holidays unless overtime wages of time and 
one-half the regular rate are paid or 
compensatory time off is given, the latter 
alternative being permitted in certain types 
of employment. The holidays are the same 
as those listed in the order. They are: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. 


Special Employment Conditions 
for Women 

Among the special provisions for women 
is one requiring the employer to allow 
female employees a rest period of at least 
10 minutes during each spell of work of 
three hours or more. Another states that 
no woman may be required to work longer 
than four hours without a meal period. If 
the work period of a female employee ends 
between midnight and 6 am., adequate 
transportation to her home must be pro- 
vided at the employer’s expense. Similar 
provisions were included in the earlier 
regulations. 
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Weekly Labour Contracts 


A new provision permits an employee to 
contract In writing with his employer to be 
paid a weekly wage for a specified number 
of hours, provided the weekly wage is not 
less than the amount which would be pay- 
able under the regulations for the total 
number of hours agreed on in the contract. 
An employee who enters into such a con- 
tract and who works more hours in a week 
than he contracted for must be paid not 
less than the minimum hourly rates for 
excess hours worked within the standard 
work week and not less than the minimum 
overtime rate for excess hours worked 
beyond the standard work week. If the 
weekly wage is greater than the amount 
which would be payable under the regula- 
tions for the total number of hours con- 
tracted for, the employer may not apply 
any part of the excess wages against hours 
for which the minimum overtime rate 
should be paid. A record of all hours 
worked beyond the specified weekly limit 
and the wages paid for excess hours must 
be kept by every employer. 

Under the previous regulations, taxicab 
and public service vehicle drivers in rural 
areas were permitted to enter into similar 
contracts but on slightly different terms, 
one difference being that the contract not 
only had to specify the weekly wage and 
the total number of hours to be worked 
but also the starting and finishing time 
each day. Another was that hours worked 
beyond the specified scheduled hours were 
to be paid for at not less than the over- 
time rate set out in the regulations. 


Homework 


For the first time in Manitoba some 
regulation will be exercised with respect to 
take-home work. 


A probe of home labour was made in 
1955 following complaints by labour unions. 
A one-man industrial inquiry commission in 
April of that year investigated allegations 
that “to an increasing extent” manufac- 
turers of stitched goods and other articles 
were arranging to have certain operations 
in the manufacture performed by workers 
in their homes with pay on a unit or 
multiple unit basis. He reported in 
November 1955, that piece-work contract- 
ing was a minor part of the garment 
industry and that workers were generally 
satisfied with the rates paid. He found 
no piece-work in the fur garment industry 
or in the making of china and clay articles, 

The new regulations do not set a 
minimum wage for homework but require 
employers to register and keep records, 
Provision is also made for the Minister 


to make rules respecting wages when 
necessary. 

In these regulations take-home work is 
defined as “work that an employee per- 
forms at or in premises that are not 
provided by the employer but does not 
include the selling of goods or services’. 

An employer wishing to hire an employee 
to do take-home work must first send the 
Minister a written notice of his intention 
to engage in that type of operation. 

A record showing the names and addresses 
of persons doing take-home work together 
with particulars as to the type and amount 
of work done by each employee, the 
amounts paid, wage rates and deductions 
from wages must be kept by every 
employer and furnished to the Minister 
upon request. 

The Minister may impose conditions and 
limitations upon employment involving 
take-home work whenever he considers it 
advisable to do so to secure conformity 
with the intent and purpose of the minimum 
wage provisions of these regulations. 


Minimum Age for Employment 


The regulations again prohibit the 
employment of a child under 15 years 
except with the written permission of the 
Minister of Labour. 


General Provisions 


A limitation on weight lifting is again 
imposed, the new regulations providing 
that no child, adolescent or female employee 
may be allowed to lift a weight which 
would impose excessive physical strain or 
carry burdens exceeding 25 pounds in 
weight for more than 10 feet. 

The regulations regarding payment of 
wages are substantially the same as before 
except for a new provision prohibiting an 
employer from paying female employees 
less frequently than twice a month. Wages 
must be paid within three days of the 
completion of the pay period during which 
they were earned unless written permission 
to do otherwise has been granted by the 
Minister. An employer may not institute 
a practice of paying wages less frequently 
than once a week nor alter an established 
practice so as to pay less frequently than 
once a week without prior permission from 
the Minister. An employer who pays 
wages less frequently than once a week 
may be ordered to change this practice. 
As before, the Minister may direct an 
employer to pay wages by cash, accepted 
cheque, money order or other method. 

Upon request, employers are required to 
furnish an employee with a written state- 
ment showing deductions and net amounts 
as well as wage rates and hours worked. 

















The request must now be made at least 
three days before the time of paying wages. 
Another change is that an employer must 
comply with a request in writing from an 
employee to furnish earnings statements 
every pay period. 

All employees except employees covered 
by a collective agreement that is in force 
and filed with the Manitoba Labour Board 
must be furnished with a copy of these 
regulations by the employer. 


Health and Sanitation 
Employers are required to comply with 
the health and sanitation regulations set 
out for factories and office buildings. These 
standards cover such matters as air and 
floor space, lighting, ventilation, heating, 
washing and toilet facilities, lunch and rest 
rooms, drinking fountains, elimination of 
dusts, vapours and gases and the provision 

of a matron or welfare supervisor. 


Orders Rescinded 


The new regulations replace Man. Reg. 
22752) (UG. 1952) p. 1235). 


Manitoba Vacations with Pay Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act respecting the use of 
vacation pay stamps and vacation stamp 
books in the construction industry in 
Greater Winnipeg approved by Man. Reg. 
4/57 were gazetted January 26, replacing 
those authorized by Man. Reg. 27/48 (L.G. 
1948, p. 1009; 1949, p. 1256). 

One change deals with the cashing of 
stamps unredeemed at the time of death 
of the worker. In the event that an 
employee dies before all stamps in a vaca- 
tion pay book have been redeemed, the 
Minister may now pay to the personal 
representative of the deceased the cash 
value of the remaining stamps, provided 
satisfactory proof of death and of the 
ownership of the book is submitted. The 
former regulations provided that the cash 
value of the unredeemed stamps was to 
be paid to the legal representative of the 
deceased. 

The price of stamp books has been raised 
from 25 cents to 35 cents and the charge 
for cashing stamps has been increased from 
25 cents to 40 cents. Vacation stamps 
worth $5 are now available. Formerly, the 
highest denomination issued was $1. 


Newfoundland Workmen's Compensation 
Act 


New regulations under the Newfound- 
land Workmen’s Compensation Act, replac- 
ing those of 1951, were gazetted on January 
15, 1957, effective January 1, 1957. 


These regulations, which deal mainly 
with the classification of industries for 
assessment purposes, inclusion and exclusion 
of industries, the records an employer is 
required to keep, first-aid requirements, 
and penalties for failure to comply with 
the regulations, consolidate the amend- 
ments that have been made from time to 
time since the Act and regulations first 
came into effect in 1951 (L.G. 1951, p. 839; 
1952, p. 1873; 1955, p. 1062). Some changes 
have been made with respect to indus- 
tries excluded and first-aid requirements, as 
well as in the classification of industries. 


Exclusion of Industries 

The provision in the 1951 regulations 
which excluded from the operation of 
Part I of the Act that portion of an indus- 
try carried on by an employer not resident 
in Newfoundland, and performed by work- 
men whose contract of hiring was not made 
in Newfoundland, does not appear in the 
new regulations. 

The 1951 regulations provided that 
workmen employed in an industry within 
the scope of Part I of the Act were excluded 
from the operations of the Act while being 
transported by aircraft. An amendment in 
1952 added an exception in the case when 
injured workmen and their escorts, covered 
by Part I of the Act, had been transported 
with the expressed or implied authority of 
the Board. This regulation in its entirety 
is omitted in the new regulations. It 
would appear now that injuries sustained 
during air transportation of an employee 
could be considered as sustained in the 
course of employment. 


First Aid 


New provisions are added regarding first 
aid. 

Every employer having three or more 
but less than 15 workmen usually employed 
is required to provide and maintain in his 
factory or place of employment a No. 2 
First Aid Kit which shall be in the charge 
of some suitable person. A list of supplies 
contained in a No. 2 First Aid Kit is given. 

In the case when 15 or more, but less 
than 200 workmen, are usually employed, 
the employer is to provide and maintain 
in his factory or place of employment a 
No. 3 First Aid Kit, placed in the charge of 
a person who has taken a recognized course 
of study in first aid to the injured. The 
required contents of a No. 3 First Aid Kit 
are set out in detail. 

Every employer having 200 or more 
workmen usually employed, and any other 
employer ordered by the Board to do so, 
is required to provide and maintain in his 
factory or place of employment an emer- 
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gency first aid room. A person who has 
taken a recognized course of study in first 
aid to the injured must be in charge of 
the room. Under the previous regulations 
a first aid room was prescribed if the 
employer had 300 or more workmen. 
Details regarding equipment and supply 
are also set out in the regulations. 

A new stipulation in these regulations is 
that a No. 1 Pocket First Aid Kit is to 
be supplied by the employer where the 
nature of his work warrants it. The Pocket 
Kit (the contents of which are listed) has 
to be carried by (a) all mine foremen 
employed underground; (b) all foremen 
engaged in logging or sawmill operations; 
(c) all truck drivers engaged in transport- 
ing workmen; and (d) all other officials in 
charge of workmen where the working 
operations are located at a point where it 
is inconvenient otherwise to secure first aid 
treatment. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion has issued a new holiday order, Order 
No. 3, 1957, which replaces the general 
holiday order, Order No. 3, 1946 (L.G. 1946, 
pp. 1105, 1464; 1947, p. 380), and the 
special order respecting vacations with pay 
in the building construction industry, Order 
No. 3A, 1949 (L.G. 1950, p. 87). 

It has also amended the general minimum 
wage order covering the majority of unor- 
ganized workers in the province, Order 
No. 4, 1953 (L.G. 1953, p. 899) with respect 
to establishments for which no fixed work 
week is set. 

The new orders were approved by O.C. 
34 on January 10 and went into effect on 
January 19, the day they were gazetted. 
Order No. 3 will remain in effect until 
May 1, 1958. 


Holidays with Pay 


The new holiday order, Order No. 3, 1957, 
incorporates the main provisions of the two 
former orders, providing for a stamp 
system of vacation pay credits for manual 
workers in the building construction indus- 
try and an annual paid holiday of one 
week after one year’s continuous service 
for other employees governed by the order. 
As formerly, construction workers are dealt 
with separately because many of them 
would not be able to qualify for an annual 
paid vacation due to the usually short 
duration of employment with one firm. 

The order is in four parts, Part I 
setting out the application of the order, 
Part II covering all employees except 
manual workers in the building construc- 
tion industry, Part III dealing with the 
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stamp system of vacation pay credits and 
Part IV containing some general provisions. 

Order No. 3, 1957, provides that all 
employees governed by the Minimum Wage 
Act and by any order of the Commission 
are covered except those which are specifi- 
cally exempted. This means that domestic 
servants, agricultural workers and persons 
covered by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act are excluded, as well as the 
following: persons subject to a collective 
labour agreement providing for an annual 
vacation with pay plan of at least one week 
or to another Order of the Commission 
providing for a vacation indemnity or an 
annual vacation with pay; workers engaged 
in forest operations; employees of munic- 
ipal or school corporations; employees, 
salesmen or agents paid wholly or partly 
by commission, bonus, or share in profits 
whose hours of work cannot be controlled 
by the employer; caretakers who are pro- 
vided with free lodging on the premises; 
apartment house janitors; homeworkers; 
part-time employees who work not more 
than three hours in a day. 

The main provisions dealing with an 
annual vacation with pay are the same as 
in the former general order. The new 
order provides that every employee gov- 
erned by the order except a manual worker 
in the building construction industry is 
entitled annually to a continuous paid 
holiday of at least seven days after one 
year’s continuous employment with his 
employer or to a half-day for each calendar 
month if he has worked less than a year. 

The definition of “duration of continuous 
service” is the same, the term being defined 
as any period during which the employee 
is bound by contract to work for his 
employer even if this period has been 
interrupted. Absence because of illness if 
the contract is not cancelled, days on which 
the establishment remains closed, the annual 
holiday and the term of notice to end a 
contract are not to be considered as inter- 
rupting the continuous service provided the 
employee does not hold any other paid 
employment. Calendar months during 
which an employee does not actually work 
may not be counted, however, when calcu- 
lating continuous service. 

The regulations again provide that the 
holidays must be given within 12 months 
from the May 1 following the expiration 
of the worker’s year of employment and 
require an employer to give at least 15 
days’ notice of the date of a worker’s 
holiday. 


The worker must be paid for his holiday 


before he takes it, the pay to consist of 
the wages he would have earned for the 














week, if he is paid by the week or longer 
period, or two per cent of the wages earned 
during his year of employment (May 1 to 
April 30), including his vacation indemnity, 
if paid on any other basis. In situations 
where an employer provides board and 
lodging, the new regulation, unlike the 
former order, does not stipulate that the 
value fixed by minimum wage orders of 
board and lodging provided in whole or in 
part by the employer must be added to the 
wages before holiday pay is determined. 
Instead, it includes board in the list of 
benefits which are not to be affected by a 
holiday with pay. Others are contributions 
to a pension fund or to a group life insur- 
ance policy and sick benefits. 

As formerly, an employee whose labour 
contract is cancelled before he has taken 
his vacation must be paid an indemnity 
consisting of the wages due him at his 
holiday time and two per cent of the wages 
earned after the May 1 preceding termina- 
tion of employment. A new provision 
states that this indemnity is payable to 
the employee, not to his representatives, a 
fact which was not quite clear under the 
former order. 

An employer may not substitute a com- 
pensating indemnity for an annual vacation 
with pay except in cases provided for under 
this order. Labour contracts providing for 
shorter annual vacations or less favourable 
conditions than those authorized under this 
order are strictly forbidden. 

The stamp system described below with 
respect to manual workers in the construc- 
tion industry may be used by agreement 
between the employer and the employees 
to pay the remuneration or vacation 
indemnity provided for in Part II. 

The stamp system of vacation pay credits 
provided for in this order is similar to that 
authorized by Order No. 3A except that it 
has a wider coverage. It applies to all 
manual workers employed by employers 
whose principal business is building con- 
struction. 

The former order applied only to con- 
struction workers employed by employers 
carrying out building construction work or 
having a place of business in either the 
Montreal or Hull zones. Construction 
workers whose habitual occupation was not 
connected with the building construction 
industry were also excluded under Order 
No. 3A. 

The main provisions are unchanged, 
however, Order No. 3, 1957, providing that 
every worker whose employment with one 
employer is not continuous throughout the 
vacation-with-pay period (May 1 to April 
30) must be given a vacation-with-pay 


credit of two per cent of his gross earn- 
ings from each employer. The employer 
is required to affix credit stamps on each 
pay day in the workman’s vacation-with- 
pay stamp book. The stamps and stamp 
books are to be purchased by the employer 
from the Commission before the beginning 
of the vacation-with-pay period. The 
employer, however, is no longer permitted 
to make a deduction to cover the cost of 
the book. 

At the end of the vacation-with-pay 
period the employee may redeem the 
stamps at the office of the Minimum Wage 
Commission. A new provision states that 
an employee who, on June 1 or on the 
cancellation of his contract, if earlier, has 
not received the indemnity to which he is 
entitled under this Order, may claim from 
his employer an indemnity equal to the 
value of the vacation-with-pay credits 
stamps which should have been affixed in 
his stamp book. 

A worker whose employment with one 
employer has been continuous throughout 
the vacation-with-pay period is to be 
granted a holiday of at least seven con- 
secutive days within 12 months from the 
end of the vacation-with-pay period and a 
vacation credit calculated in the manner 
described above. 

As in the previous order, there is a 
provision prohibiting agreements which 
offer construction workers less favourable 
conditions. 

A new general provision states that the 
Commission may furnish vacation-with- 
pay stamp books and credit stamps to 
employers and employees not governed by 
Part II of this order, and may impose 
whatever conditions it considers proper. 

Minimum Wages 

As previously indicated, Order No. 4, 
1953, the general minimum wage order 
which classifies establishments and under- 
takings according to the length of the 
work week and fixes wage rates for each 
group, the rates varying with the geo- 
graphical location, has been amended by a 
new provision which adds fishing establish- 
ments on the Magdalen Islands to the list 
of undertakings considered as having no 
regular work week. This includes estab- 
lishments where fish, mollusca, shellfish and 
other sea foods are prepared, kept, smoked, 
converted or canned. 

As a result of this order, employees 
employed in fishing establishments on the 
Magdalen Islands will be subject to the 
same wage provisions as the other estab- 
lishments which are deemed to have no 
regular work week. The wage rates will 

(Continued on page 364) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in December about 
75 per cent higher than in November but some 4 per cent lower than 
in December 1955. Statistics* show 265,098 claims received in month 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
December was about 75 per cent higher 
than in November but some 4 per cent 
lower than in December 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 265,098 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 151,356 in Novem- 
ber and 276,454 in December 1955. 

The count of the registers in the “live 
file” indicated a sharp rise as of December 
31 over November 30, the totals being 
398,244 (315,220 males and 83,024 females) 
on December 31 and 215,378 (155,850 males 
and 59,528 females) on November 30. The 
December figures include 28,245 registers 
pertaining to seasonal benefit claimants. 
The bulk of the increase in the number of 
registers in the live file is due to an in- 
crease in the male segment of the claimants, 
which doubled from November to Decem- 


ber. On December 30, 1955, registers in 
the live file numbered 388 ,129—306,988 
males and 81,141 females (these figures 


include 47,272 registers identified for sea- 
sonal benefit claimants), 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 202,446, of which 149.919 
or 74 per cent were “entitled to benefit”. 
Of the 49,196 initial claims classed as “not 
entitled to benefit,’ 41,945 or 85 per cent 
were on behalf of claimants failing to fulfil 
the minimum contribution requirements. 
Total disqualifications, i.e., those arising 
from initial, renewal, revised and seasonal 
benefit claims, amounted to 16,712, the 
chief reasons for disqualification being: 
voluntarily left employment without just 
cause, 6,153 cases; not capable of and not 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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available for work, 3,547 cases; and refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work, 1,249 cases. 


New beneficiaries during December 
totalled 114,218, in comparison with 74,130 
during November and _ 107,597 during 
December 1955. 


A total of $12,528,015 was paid during 
December in compensation for 619,902 
weeks of unemployment, against $9,275,471 
and 478,265 weeks in November, and 
$11,942,873, 702,642 weeks and 4,532 days 
for December 1955. 


Complete weeks comprise about 90 per 
cent of the total weeks compensated 
during December in both 1956 and 1955. 
Similarly, the proportion of the partial 
weeks attributable to excess earnings 
remains at about the same level as one 
year ago, 2.e., about 66 per cent. 


The average weekly benefit rate for 
December 1956 was $20.21, as against $19.39 
for November and $17 for December 1955. 
The sharp rise in the current average rates 
over a year ago is due chiefly to the higher 
rates under the new Act, of which the full 
impact is only now being felt. The highest 
weekly rates payable under the 1940 Act 
were $24 for a claimant with a dependent 
and $17.10 if he had no dependent, and 
benefit rights in existence on October 2, 
1955, were continued under the revised Act 
until they were either used up or a year 
had passed since their establishment, which- 
ever occurred first. On claims filed under 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 














the new Act, a claimant was required to 
prove a minimum of eight weeks’ contribu- 
tions under the new Act in order to be 
eligible for the new and higher rates 


(maximum $30 for claimants with a 
dependent and $23 if no dependent 
claimed). It should be pointed out, also, 


that even though the proportion of partial 
payments has not varied between Decem- 
ber 1956 and 1955, constituting about 10 
per cent of the total weeks compensated, 
there may be some difference in the degree 
to which weekly payments have been 
reduced. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 155,000 for December, 
108,600 for November and 162,600 for 
December 1955. 


Seasonal Benefit 


Seasonal benefit as defined under the 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act 1955 
is comparable to that paid under the 
supplementary benefit provisions of the 
1940 Act (as amended in February 1950), 
with one important difference, 7.e., the 
supplementary benefit scheme was financed 
by an additional contribution of one cent 
per day by insured employees and their 
employers, and in some cases, deficits, had 
they occurred, would have been made up 
by Treasury. No special contributions are 
required for seasonal benefit under the 
revised Act. 

As heretofore, claims adjudicated during 
December and for which the statutory 
conditions are not fulfilled are immediately 
considered for seasonal benefit. Though 
no benefit is payable under these provi- 
sions for unemployment occurring prior to 
the week in which the first of January falls, 
claimants may serve the waiting period in 
December and, if circumstances warrant, 
they may claim benefit commencing with 
that week. 

To qualify for seasonal benefit, the 
claimant must fulfil one of the following 
conditions: that at least 15 contribution 
weeks were recorded on his behalf since 
the Saturday preceding the 81st day of 
March prior to the date of claim (group A) 
or that his most recent benefit period 
terminated since the preceding 15th day of 
April (group B). 

The weekly benefit rate for a claimant 
in group A is based on the average of the 
weekly contributions paid on his behalf 
during the interval specified, while for 
those in group B the rate is that estab- 
lished on the most recent benefit period. 


Claimants for seasonal benefit must 
comply with all the provisions of the Act 
except those relating to the minimum con- 
tributions, and the method of determining 
the weekly rate and total entitlement. 

Claims considered for seasonal benefit 
totalled 41,896; 132 of these were renewal 
seasonal benefit claims filed. Of 41,837 
claims adjudicated, 26,593 were entitled to 
benefit, 72 of which were renewal claims. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an un- 
employment register in the live file on the 
last working day of the month numbered 
28,245 (22,166 males and 6,079 females). 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that imsurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,745,934 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At December 31, employers registered 
numbered 288,774, an increase of 1,787 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 1956, 4,059 investiga- 
tions were conducted by district investi- 
gators across Canada. Of these, 3,325 were 
spot checks of postal and counter claims 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory con- 
ditions. The remaining 734 were investi- 
gations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 55 cases, 
15 against employers and 40 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 358.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$21,653,382.16 compared with $21,038,964.17 
in November and $20,624,583.57 m Decem- 
ber 1955. Benefit payments in December 
amounted to $12,515,533.79, compared with 
$9 258,141.20 in November and $11,928,501.78 
in December 1955. The balance in the fund 
at December 31 was $926,776,830.22; at 
November 30 there was a balance of 
$917,638,981.85 and at December 31, 1955, 
of $890,857 ,489.63. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Unemployment Insurance Plan for 


Commercial Fishermen Announced 


Minister of Labour states in House of Commons that contributions will 
begin April 1 and consideration of applications for benefit January 1, 
1958. Payment of benefits restricted to period January to mid-April 


On February 5, the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, announced in 
the House of Commons that an unem- 
ployment insurance plan for fishermen had 
been worked out and approved by the 
Government. 


The Minister said: 


“The Commission is now taking the 
necessary steps through its regional and 
appropriate local offices to have the plan 
commence on April 1 next for the collec- 
tion of contributions into the fund, and 
to commence on January 1 next for a 
consideration of applications for benefit. 


“Under this plan commercial fishermen 
will be covered regardless of whether they 
are wage-earners, or work on shares as 
co-adventurers, or carry on their fishing 
operations alone. For those who are paid 
wages, the employer and the employee will, 
of course, make the contributions in the 
regular way. 


“Fishermen who do not work for wages 
have no employer in the ordinary sense. 
It will be necessary in their case for the 
person who first buys or acquires a fisher- 
man’s catch to be treated as the employer 
for the purpose of making the contribu- 
tions and keeping the records, 

“In general, the rates of contributions 
and benefits will be the same as those 
applying to all other insured workers. 


“The period when benefit may be paid 
will be restricted to the time of year when 
most fishermen are unemployed. The plan, 
therefore, provides for the payment of 
benefit only between the beginning of 
January and the middle of April, for such 
number of weeks as the claimant may be 
entitled to, with a minimum of ten. Pro- 
vision is made for integrating fishing 
contributions with contributions from other 
insured employment. 

“Contributions into the fund will com- 
mence as from April 1 next, but I wish to 
make it clear that these contributions will 
not count for any benefit until the begin- 
ning of January 1, 1958.” 

To an inquiry by T. S. Barnett (CCF, 
Comox-Alberni) as to when copies of the 
regulations will be available to members 
of the House, the Minister replied:— 

“The regulations are now under prepara- 
tion. As my hon. friend realizes, the first 
phase has to do with regulations covering 
contributions into the fund. These will be 
completed and will be made known to the 
offices affected before the opening date of 
April 1. The other regulations which have 
to do with the benefits will not be com- 
pleted until after that date, so there will 
be a series of regulations and as they are 
completed they will be made available.” 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1327, January 24, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
49 years of age, had worked as a stenog- 
rapher in Edmonton, Alta., from February 
22, 1954, to June 8, 1956, when she left 
voluntarily and moved to Drayton Valley, 
Alta., where her husband was employed. 
On June 13, 1956, she filed an_ initial 
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application for benefit and registered for 
employment as a bookkeeper. 

; The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit from June 10 to 
July 14, 1956, for separating from her 
employment voluntarily and without just 
cause, and for an indefinite period, also as 
of June 10, 1956, on the grounds that, by 


moving to Drayton Valley, where there 
were no reasonable opportunities of 
employment, she rendered herself not 
available for work, pursuant to Sections 
60(1) and 54(2)(a) of the Act respectively. 


From these disqualifications the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 
that, while her sole reason for leaving her 
employment was to be with her husband, 
she had been dissatisfied for the past two 
years with certain working conditions of 
the job. She stated also that Drayton 
Valley was a thriving oil town with plenty 
of employment opportunities and that, 
although her age did not favour her 
chances of obtaining work, she was never- 
theless seeking employment. 


The board of referees, after having 
heard the claimant in Edmonton on July 
4, 1956, unanimously dismissed the appeal. 
The board expressed the opinion that, 
while it was a wife’s duty to live with 
her husband, in moving from a large centre 
such as Edmonton, which offered many 
employment opportunities, to a small town 
like Drayton Valley, the claimant had not 
shown just cause for voluntarily leaving 
her employment. The board felt also that 
the claimant was not available for work, 
mainly because her chances of finding 
employment in Drayton Valley were 
limited and she was not prepared to leave 
that town to obtain work elsewhere. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire. 


In a memorandum dated August 24, 
1956, the regional claims officer stated that 
there was little demand for female book- 
keepers in Drayton Valley, which had a 
population of only 2,600, that the admin- 
istrative work of most companies there was 
done in Calgary or Edmonton, and that 
the town had a hotel, a theatre, four 
coffee-shops and two cash-and-carry stores. 


Conclusions: The unanimous finding of 
the board of referees is in accordance with 
the facts, the provisions of the Act and 
the jurisprudence laid down in similar 
cases. 

As it has often been pointed out by the 
Umpire, unemployment insurance is essen- 
tially designed to cover cases of involuntary 
and short-term unemployment and not 
cases of persons who deliberately leave 
their employment in large centres and 
move to isolated and sparsely populated 
areas, thereby exposing themselves to 
lengthy periods of unemployment. 

In the present case the claimant stated, 
in her appeal to me, that she had not 
applied for work up until that time. 


It is an underlying principle of the Act 
that entitlement to benefit is conditional 
on a genuine desire to obtain work, and 
such desire can only be demonstrated by 
personal effort in that direction. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1330, January 24, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 33 years of age, who resides in 
Willowdale, residential suburb of metro- 
politan Toronto, worked as a calculator 
in a department store in that city from 
July 7, 1954, to August 6, 1955, when she 
left voluntarily because of illness. On 
January 4, 1956, she filed an initial claim 
for benefit, stating that she was available 
for work. The claim was allowed. 


On June 19, 1956, she turned down an 
offer of clerical employment with a Toronto 
publishing firm, as a 20-25-minute walk 
separated her home from public trans- 
portation and her doctor had advised her 
to refrain from over-fatigue in view of a 
rheumatic fever condition. She stated, 
however, that she was ready to accept work 
in Willowdale. The local office commented 
that only one possible opening had been 
found for her in that area since January 
1956 and that she had failed the medical 
examination required. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for an 
indefinite period as from June 17, 1956, 
because in his opinion she had so restricted 
the area in which she would accept 
employment that she was considered as not 
available for work (Section 54(2)(a) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and submitted a medical certifi- 
cate dated June 29, 1956, in which it was 
stated that she would be capable of 
employment only after hospitalization. 

The board of referees which heard the 
claimant in Toronto on July 30, 1956, 
unanimously allowed the appeal on the 
grounds that the physical condition which 
prevented the claimant from accepting 
employment in downtown Toronto had 
been brought to the attention of the local 
office when she had filed her claim for 
benefit in January, also in March and April 
1956, and that, since she had nevertheless 
been allowed to remain in receipt of bene- 
fit, she should still continue to receive 
benefit. 


The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, contending 
that the claimant had been rightfully 
disqualified for non-availability for work. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 209 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 144 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Ministed of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 
No. of Contracts 


Department Aggregate Amount 


Delence Producnone ss eet een en eran 135 $948,744.00 
ost tOmice ene. Meese ees ee es ene a 16 387,380.81 
Ie CVn Sree ae eee tO, se een ee 5 A a 1 7,920.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 


entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
These 


in the execution of the work. 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





















(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by_the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $5,534.39 was collected from 14 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 254 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Shearwater N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of school extension. 
Camp Gagetown N B; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of school. Fergus Ont: 
Marshall Bros, repairs to basements of 9 units. Fort William Ont: Home Development 
Co, construction of housing units. Toronto Ont: Bennett & Wright Contractors Ltd, 
supply & installation of mechanical «& electrical equipment in boiler house, Regent Park 
South. Kamloops B C: Cal-Kam Construction & Realty Co Ltd, *repairs to founda- 
tions. New Westminster B C: Rosenquist & Sons, interior painting, Glenview Project. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Norway House Indian Agency Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, rewiring of Cross Lake 
IRS & installation of generating equipment. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Hillas Electric 
Co, rewiring of St Paul’s IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Hillas Electric Co, 
rewiring of Blue Quills IRS. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Moore Electric, electrical 
alterations to Sechelt IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving, drainage & fencing, etc, of 
garage & DIS depot, Willow Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Westeel Products Ltd, 
*alterations to administration bldg D-2. Casey Que: International Water Supply Ltd, 
*locating & developing of well. Camp Borden Ont: W B Sullivan Construction Ltd, 
construction of physical training bldg & outside services. Rockcliffe Ont: Beaver Con- 
struction Co, construction of sewer extension & improvements at sewage outfall, RCAF 
Station. Churchill Man: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of POL storage tanks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Fredericton N B: John A Kennedy & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting of armoury. 
Ste Therese Que: Charney Bros Inc, interior painting of PMQs. Camp Borden Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs; D M Hawkins & Co, 
interior painting of PMQs. Centralia Ont: Arthur Hall, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Boundary Bay B C: R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to control 
tower, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Kentville’s Hardware Store Ltd, replacement of 
roof on hangar, RCAF Station. Halifaz N S: Thomas Clark, repairs to wall, bldg No 3, 
Willow Park. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, repairing of asphalt paving, Point 
Edward Naval Base. Longueuil Que: Tweddle Ltd, repairs to heating plant, Naval 
Armament Depot. Montreal Que: Tree Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow, DND prop- 
erty, 350 Chabanel St; Lester Bros Reg’d, interior painting of armouries. St Johns Que: 
Richards Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, overhauling of hangar doors, RCAF Station. Sher- 
brooke Que: Gerald Boissonneault, snow removal from DND properties. Ville La Salle 
Que: Broadway Paving Co Ltd, paving of parade ground, Naval Supply Centre. Downs- 
view Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, inspection tightening of power distribution lines, 
No 1 Supply Depot. Listowel Ont: Starr Construction, repairs & painting at armouries, 
Milton Ont: Breen Bros Ltd, installation of hot water system in armouries. Ottawa Ont: 
J Becker Inc, repairing of underground steam & return line, RCAF Station; James T 
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Purcell, interior painting of bldg No 208, RCEME workshop, Airport. Welland Ont: 
ES Fox, Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of drainage systems, resurfacing of roads, 
etc, armouries. Windsor Ont: L Fitch & Son, installation of ablution facilities, armouries. 


Department of Fisheries 


New Westminster B C’: Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of 42-ft fisheries 
patrol vessel; Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of 45-ft fisheries patrol vessel. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: John Thompson-Leonard Ltd, supply & erection of boiler in heating 
plant, Montreal Road; Hurdman Bros Ltd, construction of ship model testing basin, 
phase 1, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of National Revenue 


Roosville B C: Oglow Bros Building & Supply Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, 
residence & garage. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Leo Boudreau, installation of plumbing 
system in bldg. Halifax N S: Carter & Smith Ltd, installation of electrical facilities at 
Citadel. Pointe Pelee National Park Ont: Mac J Brian Ltd, installation of plumbing, 
electrical, water & sewer systems in comfort stations. Glacier National Park B C: 
Greenall Bros Ltd, construction of camps. Kootenay National Park B C: Engineered 
Buildings (Calgary) Ltd, construction of camp bldgs, Hawk Creek mile 20.5, Banff- 
Windermere Highway. Yoho National Park B C: Angus Plumbing & Heating, installa- 
tion of plumbing & heating systems in staff residence. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, alterations to bldg No 28, Buck- 
master’s Field; Cabot Construction & Supplies Ltd, additions & alterations to bldg No 6, 
Naval Dockyard; Argo Construction Ltd, construction of customs bldg. Stewiacke N S: 
Harold S Dewar, construction of RCMP quarters. Tiverton N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, wharf repairs. St Andrews N B: Modern Construction Ltd, extension to 
Atlantic Biological Station. West Saint John N B: J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, repairs 
to Customs Immigration Bldg. Blackpool (Lacolle) Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, 
resurfacing of customs inspection areas, Customs & Immigration Bldgs. Bonaventure 
Que: Fortunat Bernard, *dredging. Montreal Que: Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) Ltd, con- 
struction of Income Tax Bldg. Phillipsburg Que: Paul Boucher, addition & alterations 
to Customs Bldg. S¢ Jean Que: Paul Boucher Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. St Juste du Lac Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, wharf repairs. Arnprior Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of foundations, ete & general repairs to bldg No 14, 
Civil Defence College. Kingston Ont: Norman James Pollitt, demolition of various bldgs. 
Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire laboratory bldg, 
NRC, Montreal Road; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of admin- 
istration bldg, Booth St; Ross-Meagher Ltd, renovation of Mortimer Bldg; George C 
Graves Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 1st floor, etc, old Printing Bureau; Trans 
Imperial Construction Ltd, alterations to 5th, 6th & 7th floors, Booth bldg; Rene Cleroux, 
installation of boiler feed pump, Central Heating Plant; Edge Ltd, replacement of water 
pipes, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Stanley G Brookes, installation of lighting fixtures 
& wiring, Victoria Museum; Stanley G Brookes, improvements to lighting, Postal 
Terminal; A Bruce Benson Ltd, alterations to Motor Bldg; Canarctic Refrigeration Ltd, 
supply & installation of ice cubes machine, Centre Block, Senate Side; William D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, alterations to postal accommodation bldg, 879 Catherine St; Lumo 
Electric, installation of boiler & oil burner, Royal Canadian Mint; Lumo Electric, addi- 
tions to heating & ventilation system in rolling mill room, Royal Canadian Mint; Rene 
Goulet Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Norlite Bldg; N A Bordeleau & Sons Ltd, 
repairs to chairs, House of Commons Galleries. Pigeon River Ont: Northland Machinery 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of water supply system in Customs & Immigration Bldg. 
St Thomas Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Teeswater Ont: A J Brown, 
construction of post office bldg. Toronto Ont: John Barry Salt, repointing & repairs to 
stonework, federal bldg No 1, Front St West. Walpole Island Ont: Bermingham Con- 
struction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Indian Head Sask: Hilsden & Co Ltd, construction 
of header house, Forest Nursery Station. Banff National Park Alta: Assiniboia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reinforcing concrete bridge, Pipestone Creek, Trans-Canada Highway ; 
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Burns & Dutton Concrete Construction Co Ltd, reinforcing concrete bridge over Bow 
River, Trans-Canada Highway; W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base 
course & prime coat, mile 31-43, Trans-Canada Highway. Meanook Alta: Norman Hoff 
Construction Ltd, construction of bldg & ground work, Dominion Observatory. Wood 
Buffalo Park Alta: H Kelly & Co Ltd, construction of Lake Claire abattoir. Colwood 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, repairs & rebuilding of fire walls, RCN Fuel Oil Depot. 
Comox B C: Todd Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCAF wharf. Hsquimalt BC: 
G H Wheaton Ltd, construction of chain storage platform. Sidney B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Yoho National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete bridge over Ottertail River, Trans-Canada Highway. Fort 
McPherson N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, supply & installation of warm air 
heating system for day school & teacherage; Hillas Electric Co, construction of pole 
line & supply & installation of electrical services for warehouse, office bldg, hostel, 
teacherage, day school & walk-in refrigerator; H Kelly & Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of hot water heating system for hostel & plumbing services for hostel, teacherage & 
day school. 
(Contracts Awarded Previous to January 1957) 


Lauzon Que: La Cie de Carrelages de Quebec Ltee, installation of quarry tile floor, 
Champlain Drydock. East Angus Que: Oscar Bergeron, supply & installation of furnaces 
in public bldg. Hull Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, extension of services to machinery & 
equipment in “H” Section, National Printing Bureau. Montreal Que: Duromastic 
Asphalt Ltd, laying of asphalt, Customs Examining Warehouse; J J Shea Ltd, exterior 
painting of Customs Examining Warehouse; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning, 
pointing & waterproofing of Postal Station “H”. Ottawa Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning 
Co Ltd, cleaning interior stonework of Senate Chamber & Gallery, Parliament Bldgs. 
Toronto Ont: Canadian Rogers Eastern Ltd, renewal of window sills, City Delivery 
Bldg, Bay & Front Sts; John William Cole, installation of burglar alarms & safe 
enclosures at various post office locations. Gretna Man: Ernest E Jack (McBain & Jack) 
alterations & renovations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Bowyer-Boag Ltd, modifica- 
tion to heating system in Commercial Bldg. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
provision of parking lot at federal bldg. Banff Alta: Bernard A Scott, alterations to 
administration bldg. Vancouver B C: R D Bristowe Ltd, reroofing old portion of federal 
bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Miron & Freres Ltee, construction of pipeline for water intake, 
municipalities of Longueuil & Jacques Cartier; S D Miller & Sons, construction of 
collector sewer & outfalls, municipalities of Montreal South, Jacques Cartier, St Lambert 
& Preville; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, modification of Jacques Cartier Bridge; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction & maintenance of approach to Honore Mercier Bridge 
& demolitions; Atlas-Winston Ltd, excavation of channel & construction of dyke, 
station 900-00 to 930-00, embankments & CPR bridge substructure; J M Langlois, 
production of railway ballast & roadway base material, Cote Ste Catherine; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for vertical lift bridges near Caughnawaga; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for vertical lift bridges, St 
Lambert Lock; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure from Piers 14 
to 29, Honore Mercier bridge extension. Soulanges Section Que: Dominion Structural 
Steel Ltd, erection of St Louis & Valleyfield vertical lift bridges over ship channel, 
Beauharnois Canal; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, construction of superstructure of 
NYC swing bridge, Upper Beauharnois Lock; Dominion Structural Steel Co Ltd, supply 
& erection of vertical lift spans for St Louis & Valleyfield Bridges. Cornwall Ont: John 
Entwistle, installation of water supply, Courtauld’s Ltd. Cornwall Island Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of substructure of high level bridge over South Channel; 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging, station 16-00 to station 74-00, International 
Rapids Section; Marine Industries Ltd, dredging & channel improvements, Interna- 
tional Rapids Section. Iroquois Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs & dismantling of 
Atwater Swing Bridge & re-erection at Iroquois, International Rapids Section; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, reinforcing of Iroquois Swing Bridge, International Rapids Section. Port 
Colborne Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd & McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging, station 1231-00 to 1460-00, Welland Ship Canal. Thorold Ont: Russell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, dredging, guard gate to station 710-00, Welland Ship Canal. Ont & 
Que: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, supply & erection of wire rope fenders at locks, 
Iroquois, Cote Ste Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada 
Ltd. supply & installation of valve operating machines at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste 
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Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; Timberland Machines Ltd, supply & erection of 
stiff-leg derricks at locks, Iroquois, Cote Ste Catherine, St Lambert & Beauharnois; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of sector gates at locks, Troquois, Cote Ste 
Catherine & Upper Beauharnois; Northern Equipment Ltd, supply & installation of 
standby diesel generator at locks, Iroquois & Cote Ste Catherine; Canadian Vickers Ltd, 
supply & erection of mitre gates at locks, Iroquois, St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine & 
Beauharnois; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of taintor lock 
valves at locks, Iroquois, St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine, Upper & Lower Beauharnois, 
& taintor regulating valves at Upper Beauharnois. 


Department of Transport 
Gander Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road, airport. 
Torbay Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg & related 
work at airport. London Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon bldg «& related work. Princeton B C: 8 & S Electric Ltd, erection of boundary 


fence at airport. 





Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 359) 


Conclusions: On the facts before me 
I consider that the board of referees 
erroneously found that the claimant was 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

In the light of the claimant’s  self- 
restricted availability for work, her failure 
to pass a medical examination for pros- 
pective employment, the medical certificate 
submitted on June 29, and the apparent 
lack of personal efforts to find a job, it 
is manifest that the condition which forced 
her to withdraw from the labour field in 
August 1955 still existed when she filed a 
claim for benefit in January 1956. While 
the insurance officer may not have had 
the necessary facts in his possession to 
disqualify her under Section 66 of the Act 
(separation from work by reason of illness) 
at the time of her claim, he would have 
been justified to do so, with retroactive 
effect to the date of her claim, when the 
medical certificate was made available in 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 855) 
be those set for Zone III. The minimum 
rate payable to experienced workers jis 41 
cents an hour. Inexperienced workers, that 
is, apprentices and employees who are not 
doing skilled work or work requiring training, 
must be paid at least 31 cents an hour. The 
number of inexperienced workers, however, 
may not exceed 20 per cent of the total 
number of employees in the establishment. 


Collective Agreements 
(Continued from page 339) 

Under about 17 per cent of the contracts, 
standard hours of work were reduced. 
The only concentration was in 29 agree- 
ments which reduced weekly hours to 40. 

Pension plans, group health insurance 
plans and escalator clauses received only 
a small amount of attention. Only 30 
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June 1956, under a new re-adjudication 
within the terms of Section 79. This he 
did not choose to do, and the question 
which was placed before the board of 
referees and is now before me is whether 
or not the claimant was available for work, 
within the meaning of the Act, when she 
failed to apply for the employment notified 
to her, considering the fact that she limited 
her employability to the Willowdale area. 

Any claimant who, after several months 
of unemployment, limits his availability 
for work to a district where his chances 
to find employment are very limited, 
disqualifies himself under the Act. This 
applies a fortiort to a claimant whose 
capability of work is impaired. 

For those reasons the board should have 
maintained the disqualification imposed by 
the insurance officer, which is reinstated as 
from the date on which this decision shall 
be communicated to the claimant. 


No overtime rates are provided for these 
employees nor are they eligible for weekly 
rest or the three-hour minimum. How- 
ever, they are entitled to an annual holi- 
day with pay and the other benefits 
provided under Order 3, 1957, described 
above. 


cost-of-living escalator clauses were found 
among the agreements examined, and the 
large majority of these had been carried 
over from previous agreements. On the 
other hand, in seven of the new agreements 
escalator clauses previously in operation 
were discontinued. 














WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Salaries and Hours of Work 


in Municipal Government Service 


Salaries of police constables, firefighters and labourers were raised in 
1956 in approximately 70 per cent of the 77 Canadian municipalities 
surveyed, and hours of work were reduced in about 1] per cent of them 


Information based on returns from 77 
municipalities across Canada shows that 
approximately 70 per cent of them increased 
salaries of police constables, firefighters and 
labourers from 1955 to 1956. Hours of 
work per week were reduced in approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the same cities. 
This information is obtained from the 
annual survey of wage rates at October 1 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The accompanying table shows the 
maximum basic salaries* of first class police 
constables and firefighters, hourly wage 
rates for works department labourers, and 
standard hours of work per week for each 
of these three groups of workers. The 
data apply to the pay period preceding 
October 1, 1955 and 1956. Comparable 
data for the years 1954 and 1955 appeared 
in the May 1956 issue of the Lasour 
Gazette (p. 563). This year, for the first 
time, information for Chicoutimi and 
Rouyn in Quebec has been included in 
the table. 

The highest salaries were paid to both 
police constables and firefighters in 
Toronto, Windsor, New Westminster and 
Vancouver, and to firefighters in Prince 





*The ‘‘maximum basic salary’’ for police constables 
and firefighters is the salary paid after the proba- 
tionary and training period has been completed, fre- 
quently from three to five years, but before long- 
term service increases are obtained. It includes 
cost-of-living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, transporta- 
tion, ete. In almost every instance, the salaries 
listed are those received by the majority of the 
police constables or firefighters in each of the 
communities, 


Rupert. These employees received salaries 
in excess of $4,000 per year. Both police 
constables and firefighters were paid the 
same rate of pay in several cities in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while in 
most centres in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, salaries for police constables 
were slightly higher than those for fire- 
fighters. In several centres of British 
Columbia, salaries for firefighters | were 
higher than those for police constables. 


Most of the increases received in 1956 
by police constables and firefighters’ were 
of comparable size. A total of 73 cities 
reported salaries for police constables and 
of these, 52 showed salary increases over 
1955; the increases ranged from $55 to $600. 
In the case of firefighters, 51 of 72 report- 
ing cities granted increases, ranging from 
$39 to $399. 

Hourly wage rates shown for labourers 
are those paid to workers in that category 
in the works department of the munici- 
pality, although labourers in other civic 
departments are often paid at the same 
rates. In some cases where ranges of 
rates are given, the lower figure represents 
the starting wage rate and the higher one 


the maximum rate paid to labourers, 
generally to those engaged in more 
strenuous work. 

The hourly wage rates paid in 1956 


to civic labourers varied from $0.75 in 
Charlottetown to $1.68 in Vancouver. The 
size of the hourly increases from 1955 to 
1956 ranged from 14 cents per hour in 
Sorel to 20 cents in St. Thomas. The 
average increase was approximately 6 cents 
per hour in 59 cities reporting higher rates, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Canada, January 1957* 


At the beginning of the year, eight 
work stoppages resulting from strikes or 
lockouts that began in the latter part of 
1956 had not been settled. ‘Two of the 
stoppages began in September, one in 
October, three in November, and two in 
December. Only two of them involved 
more than 100 workers and a time loss 
totalling more than 5,000 man-days. 


During January, two of the stoppages, 
with 91 workers, were settled; the other 
six, involving 398 workers, remained un- 
concluded at January 31. 


Workers directly involved in the eight 
stoppages numbered 489, and their time- 
loss during January amounted to 11250 
man-days. From the date of commence- 
ment of the stoppages to the end of 
January, 34,550 man-days had been lost. 


Added to the eight carried over from 
the previous year, sixteen strikes or lock- 
outs began during January. In one, the 
strike by locomotive firemen of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, more than 2,500 
workers were directly involved and more 
than 65,000 other employees of the Com- 
pany were laid off for the nine days of 
the strike. Another stoppage of 1,000 
workers in the ladies’ garment trades 
lasted less than one day. A dispute at 
a Nova Scotia coal mine also involved 
approximately 1,000 workers. Two of the 
stoppages directly concerned 500 or more 
workers, and each of four included between 
100 and 500 workers. 

Of the sixteen strikes or - lockouts 
commencing during January, nine, directly 
affecting 5,009 workers, were of relatively 
short duration, having been concluded by 
the month’s end. Still in existence atthe 
end of the month were seven involving 
1,979 workers. 

Workers directly concerned in the Six- 
teen work stoppages commencing during 


January totalled 6,988. Their lost time in 
the month amounted to 41,425 man-days, 
more than half of which was caused by 
the strike of CPR firemen. 


The 24 strikes in existence during 
January directly involved 7,477 workers in 
a time loss of 52,680 man-days. In Table 
G-1 at the back of this issue, these figures 
are compared with similar statistics for 
December 1956 and for January 1956. The 
table shows a moderate increase in strike 
or lockout activity in January 1957 com- 
pared with the previous month, but a 
substantial drop compared with a year ago. 

As noted above, two of the stoppages 
carried over from 1956 and nine of those 
commencing during the first month of this 
year were terminated by January 31. Thus, 
at the end of the month there were 
thirteen strikes or lockouts still in progress, 
involving 2,377 workers; 1,000 workers were 
concerned in one case and 600 in another. 
None of the remainder involved more than 
200 persons. 

A complete list of stoppages in effect 
during the month of January is shown in 
Table G-2 at the back of the book. The 
list is divided into those that began prior 
to January and had not been concluded by 
the first of the month, and those beginning 
during the month. For stoppages that 
ended during January, the termination date 
is given. Also shown is the time-loss 
during January and the total loss in man- 
days to January 31 or the termination date 
where applicable. It will be noted that a 
stoppage at L’Assumption Shoe Limited, 
which began on September 19 and ended 
on November 11, is included in the table. 
This stoppage had been shown as still in 
progress in December, but information 
received in January confirmed that it had, 
in fact, been ended in November. 


a 


Strike activity in the United States during January was at a relatively low level 


compared with the same month in most years since the war, 


A preliminary report by 


the US. Bureau of Labor Statistics shows a total of 325 work stoppages in progress during 
the month, including those continuing from previous months. 


Idled were 80,000 workers for an estim 


ated time loss of 550,000 man-days. Of the 


stoppages in effect in January, 225 began during the month; these involved 60,000 workers. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, February 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949— 
100) moved from 120.3 to 120.5 between 
January and February to establish a new 
high.* The February index stands 3.5 per 
cent above the level of a year ago. 

The current month’s changes in group 
indexes were very slight, except for “other” 
commodities and services, which advanced 
0.6 per cent. 

The food index moved from 117.1 to 
117.2 as numerous slight increases through- 
out all foods were nearly offset by some- 
what larger price decreases in coffee, eggs, 
lettuce and tomatoes. The only item to 
register a significant increase was sugar. 

The shelter index increased a further 0.1 
per cent from 1383.6 to 133.8, following 
small increases in both the rent and home- 
ownership components. 

The only group to decline was clothing, 
which moved from 107.6 to 107.4 as sale 
prices for women’s winter coats and over- 
shoes, as well as boys’ parkas, outweighed 
a further increase in the price of men’s 
suits. 


Household operation changed from 119.0 
to 119.1 as price increases occurred for fuel 
oil and a number of items of furniture, 
textiles and utensils. Lower prices were 
recorded for floor coverings, detergents and 
floor wax. 

The increase in “other” commodities and 
services from 123.1 to 123.8 resulted from 
a substantial advance in hospital room 
rates combined with increases for gasoline, 
drug and personal care items, and alcoholic 
beverages. 

The index for February last year stood 
at 116.4. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 109.9, shelter 131.5, clothing 
108.6, household operation 116.7, and 
other commodities and services 119.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1957 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) were 
higher in five of the ten regional cities 
between December 1956 and January 1957, 
unchanged in two, and lower in three 
cities.* 

Changes were all quite moderate, ranging 
from an increase of 0.3 per cent in both 
Winnipeg and Vancouver to a decrease of 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


0.2 per cent in both Ottawa and Edmonton- 
Calgary. 

In foods, prices were higher in most 
cities for sugar, jam, tea, cheese, potatoes 
and fats. Eggs, imported vegetables and 
pork were generally lower. Men’s wear 
increased in most cities. Coal prices were 
up in seven of the ten regional cities. New 
passenger cars showed further price in- 
creases, following complete pricing of 1957 
models. Toilet soap increased in most 
regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Winnipeg +0.4 to 118.8; 
Vancouver +0.4 to 122.1; St. John +0.2 
to 107.7+; Halifax +0.1 to 118.6; Saint 
John +0.1 to 121.2; Ottawa —0.2 to 
121.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 117.2; 
Montreal —0.1 to 120.6. Toronto and 
Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged at 
123.1 and 117.1 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1957 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced 0.6 per cent 
between December and January to 229.4 
from 228.1, and was 3.3 per cent higher 
than the 222.0 registered in January 1956. 


Increases over December were regis- 
tered in seven of the eight component 
eroups, non-ferrous metals registering the 
only decline. 

Vegetable products index advanced 1.6 
per cent to 203.5 from December’s 200.3, 
due mainly to higher prices for sugar, 
potatoes, onions, lemons and No. 2 Ontario 
peas that outweighed lower prices for raw 
rubber, cocoa beans and cocoa butter. 


The animal products index rose 0.8 per 
cent to 237.6 from 235.8, increased prices 
for calves, veal carcasses, calf skins and 
pork products more than counter-balancing 
decreased prices for grayfish oil, poultry, 
cheese and eggs. 

The index for non-metallic minerals rose 
0.4 per cent to 187.4 from 186.6. The 
chemicals group index also rose 0.4 per 
cent to 181.8 from 181.1. 

In the wood products group lower prices 
for wallboard, cedar and some fir products 
were insufficient to halt the 0.2-per-cent 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 
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1953 


imcrease in the index to 298.8 from 298.1. 
Increased prices for castings, tin plate and 
some hardware items were the main con- 
tributors to a rise of 0.2 per cent in the 
iron products index to 250.3 from 249.7. 
The index for textile products rose frac- 
tionally (0.1 per cent) to 234.6 from 234.3. 

Non-ferrous metals, the only group to 
record a decline, fell 0.3 per cent to 189.9 
from 190.4. 


The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39—100) advanced 
0.6 per cent to 211.6 from December’s 
210.3, reflecting gains in both eastern and 
western indexes. The field products index 
rose 1 per cent to 166.0 from 164.4 as 
higher quotations for eastern potatoes, hay 
and peas and western rye more than offset 
lower prices for western potatoes and flax, 
and eastern wheat, oats, rye and corn. 
Animal product index recorded a rise of 
0.4 per cent to 257.2 from 256.2; most 
livestock prices registered gains but steers 
were off slightly. Prices were also higher 
for fluid milk, eastern cheesemilk and 
western butterfat, but lower for eggs and 
eastern poultry. 

The residential building material index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.2 per cent to 293.3 
from 292.7, reflecting increased quotations 
for some lumber items and cement. Lower 
prices for electrical wire and shellac con- 
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tributed to small losses in the electrical 
equipment and paint and glass groups. 

The non-residential building index 
(1949=100) also rose in January to 130.0 
from 129.6 as scattered increases affected 
several groups, including tile, blocks, brick 
and stone, cement, sand and gravel, and 
hardware. Indexes for the lumber and 
electrical equipment and material groups 
were fractionally lower. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1957 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) registered its fifth monthly 
increase in a row between mid-December 
and mid-January to reach yet another high. 
It rose 0.2 per cent from 118 to 118.2, 
which is 3.1 per cent higher than the index 
for January 1956. 

The average index for 1956 was 116.2. 

The January food index dropped 0.1 per 
cent, to 112.8, and the clothing index 
dropped 0*6 per cent to 106.4; but every 
other group index increased. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose to 103.1, 
a new high, between mid-October and mid- 


November 1956. The mid-October index 
was 102.7. 














Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the lbrary of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 103. 


Annuities 


or Larour. 
Canadian Govern- 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT 
ANNUITIES BRANCH. 
ment Annuities. 
19569) Ep. Lo: 


2. EprrortAL ReseARcCH Reports. Old- 
Age Annuities in Time of Inflation, by 
Martin Packman. Washington, 1956. Pp. 
691-708. 


Discusses variable-yield insurance plans 
whereby the policyholders’ premiums are 
invested in common stocks and retirement 
annuities move up or down in accordance 
with the yield from the securities. 


Automation 


3. CracuE, Ewan. How Necessary is 
Automation to America? Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. Pp. 15. 


The author concludes that automation will 
result in a greater need for well-educated, 
highly-trained people; will create new jobs 
requiring new skills; will require more 
vocational guidance for young people; and, 
will require special provisions for workers, 
particularly older workers, who are dis- 
placed by automation. 


4, Ernzia, Paut. The Economic Conse- 
quence of Automation. London, Secker & 
Warburg, 1956. Pp. 226. 


Partial Contents: What is Automation? 
Limits of Automation. Automation Eco- 


nomics? Must Automation Brin nem- 
ployment? Monetary Policy in the Auto- 
matic Age. ages Policy. How Under- 
developed Countries are effected. The 


Impact of Automation on National Defence. 
Advantages of Automation. What is there 
to be done? 


5. Hucu-Jones, Epwarp Maurice, ed. 
The Push-Button World; Automation To- 
day. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1956. Pp. 158. 


Contents: 1. Introduction, by the Harl of 
Halsbury. 2. The Scientific Basis, by R. H. 
Macmillan. 3. Automation in Engineering 
Production, by Frank G. Woollard. 4. The 
Trade Union Approach to Automation, by 
H. R. Nicholas. 5. Administrative Applica- 
tions of Automation, by . Spencer. 
6. Social ages of Atiiontations by Michael 
Argyle. 7. A Summing-up, by E. M. Hugh- 

ones. 


6. Lewis, Ricuarp H. Effects of Auto- 
mation on the Occupational Structure. 
Paper delivered...before the Annual 
Meeting of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, New York City, December 29, 1955. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1956. Pp. 15. 

The author discusses some types of auto- 
mation and the place of automation in the 


economy and its possible effects on employ- 
ment. 


7. StTEwarT, CHARLES Davip. Implica- 
tions of Technological Progress. (An 
Address) before the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, October 3, 
1956. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
1956. Pp. 16. 


A discussion about automation. 


8. US. Bureau or Lasor StTArtIsTIcs. 
Studies of Automatic Technology; a Case 
Study of a Large Mechanized Bakery. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 26. 

“This study describes the introduction of 
more automatic production methods at a 
large perishable goods bakery, indicates 
some of the effects of the changes on employ- 
ment, productivity, and working conditions 
and outlines some of the problems and the 
methods of adjustment adopted by manage- 
ment and labor.” 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were made in 
1956 and published by the Department of 
Labour, Canada. 


9. ApAMSOoN, GorDON SiNctaIR. The 


Architectural Profession. Pp. 4. 


10. BuacksuRN, Grorce G. The Problem 
of Winter Employment in Canada and 
what is being done to solve tt. Pp. 4. 


11. CampsetL, IAN. Canada’s Federal- 
Provincial Program for the Rehabilitation 


of Disabled Civilians. Pp. 38. 
12. Greca, Minton Fowrter. The Posi- 
tion of Organized Labour. Pp. 3. 
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13. HayTHORNE, GEORGE V. Winter 


Employment Program. Pp. 4. 


14. Lucas, Ruona. Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. Pp. 4. 

The author, who is secretary of the Com- 
mittee for the Guidance of the Handicapped 
of Greater Vancouver, tells about the work 
of the Committee. 


Bruce. The Social 
Rehabilitation of the 


15. MACKENZIE, 
Aspects of the 
Disabled. Pp. 8. 


16. Ropinson, E. W. Frontier College. 


Pp: 4: 
The author is principal of Frontier College. 


Marion. Fqual Pay for 


Pps 


18. THOMSON, WILLIAM. 
increase Winter Employment. 


17. Roycn, 
Equal Work. 


Planning to 
Pp. 4. 
Civil Service 


19. Citizens ReEsEARCH INSTITUTE oF 


Canapa. The Work of the Provincial 
Cwil Service Commissions. Toronto, 1956. 
Por: 


20. U.S. Concress. House. ComMMiIrtTEr 
on Post OFFice AND Crvit Service. Study 
of Manpower Management in the Federal 
Government; Preliminary Report. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 77. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion and Departmental Personnel Manage- 
ment looked into the matter of cutting down 


on the hiring of more civil servants and of 
better utilizing the available staff. 


Employees-Training 


21. Nationau Institute or INDUSTRIAL 
PsycuHotogy, Lonpon. Training Factory 
Workers; a Report on a Survey of the 
Training of Semi-Skilled and Unskilled 
Workers in the United Kingdom carried 
out under Project 179 of the European 
Productivity Agency. London, Staples 
Press, 1956. Pp. 127. 

Analyzes organization and methods of 
training in two hundred factories which vary 
in size from 30 to 17,000 employees. Dis- 
cusses responsibility for training, who gives 
training, where it is given, the training of 
instructors, and records of trainee’s progress. 


22. Unirep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Training Workers in the Steel and 
Aluminum Industries. Pittsburgh, 1956. 
Poe 20! 


This manual explains how to set up and 
maintain an apprenticeship program. It 
explains apprenticeship training and lists 
nine basic standards which must be included 
in any program that is acceptable to the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
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Executive Ability 


23. RiraeL, JOHN WALLACE. SHzecutive 
Development; a Survey of Experience in 
Fifty American Corporations. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, c1952. Pp. 369. 

“Outlines policies and tested practices for 
the training and development of key men in 
business.” 


24. VotuMEeR, Howarp M. Identifying 
Potential Supervisors; the Attitudes of 
Different Types of Ordnance Employees on 
the Characteristics of Successful First-Level 
Supervisors, by Howard M. Vollmer and 
Jack A. Kinney. Iowa City, Bureau of 
Labor and Management, College of Com- 
merce, State University of Iowa, 1955. 
Pp. 48. 

This report is a condensation of the find- 
ings of the first phase of a Supervisor Selec- 
tion Research Project in the Ordinance Corps 
of the Department of the Army. The first 
phase was concerned with analyzing the 
requirements for first-level supervisors in the 
many various occupational categories found 
in Ordnance installations. 


Fringe Benefits 


25. Bortz, Nevson Marxiny. Measuring 
Fringe Benefit Expenditures. (An Address) 
before Collective Bargaining Conference, 
American Management Association, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 1956. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 
Boe lie 

The author, who is Acting Chief of the 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, dis- 


cusses a few of the problems which arise in 
considering what is a fringe benefit. 


26. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States or AMERICA. Economic 
ResrarcH Department. Fringe Benefits, 
1955. Washington, 1956. Pp. 40. 


Based on the response of 1,000 employers 
to a questionnaire. The findings revealed, 
among other things, that the average pay- 
ment in 1955 was 20.3 per cent of payroll, 
39.2 cents per payroll hour, or $819 a year 
for each employee. 


Human Relations 


27. Iowa. UNIVERSITY. BurREAU OF 
Laspor AND MANAGEMENT. Development of 
the Individual in Business and Industry; 
a Symposium. Iowa City, 1956. Pp. 32. 


Contents: Human Relations, its Challenge 
in Manpower Development for Business and 
Industry. Individualizing Training in Busi- 
ness. Motivation, Indoctrination, and Up- 
grading of New Employees. Self-Develop- 
ment through Self-Analysis. Training in 
Creative Thinking. Training in Management 
Problem Solving. Unleashing the Individual. 








28. Rimcet, JoHN Wattace. Hmployee 
Interest in Company Success. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1956. Pp. 302. 

Deals with the relationship between man- 
agement and employees in eight companies. 


Contents: Reasons for Employee Interest 
in Company Success. The Employees’ 
Opinions of their Opportunities to Con- 
tribute to the Success of Their Companies. 
How Employee Interest Can Benefit a Com- 
pany. Characteristics related to Interest. 
Actions and Conditions which had Stimu- 
lated or Reduced Interest. Conversations 
and Messages which can Stimulate Interest. 


Industrial Disputes 


29. CarroTHERS, ALFRED WILLIAM Rooks. 
A Study of the Operation of the Injunc- 
tion in Labour-Management Disputes in 
British Columbia, 1946-1955, With Par- 
ticular Reference to the Law of Picketiig. 
Toronto, CCH Canadian Limited, 1956. 
Pp. 276: 

Partial Contents: The Injunction. Enforce- 
ment of the Injunction—Contempt of Court. 
A Study in the Law of Picketing. The 
Incidence of the Injunction in Labour- 
Management Disputes in British Columbia, 
1946-1955. The Operation of the Labour 
Injunction: Critique and Summary. 


30. Great BrivaAInN. Court oF INQUIRY 
INTO THE CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE JRON AND STEEL 
TRADES EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
NatTIoNAL Jomnt TrApE UNION’s Crarts- 
MEN’S [RON AND STEEL ComMiITTEE. Report. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956. Pp. 22. 

The dispute arose over wages and the 


cancellation of the National Procedure 
Agreement between the two parties. 


31. Great Britain. MrInistry or LABouRr 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED OF 27th JuLy, 1955, To INQquiIRE 
INTO THE OPERATION OF THE Dock WoRKERS 
(REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT) SCHEME, 
1947. Port Transport Industry; Report. 
London, H.M.8.0., 1956. Pp. 63. 

Among other things, The Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme pro- 
vides for the National Dock Labour Board 
on which both sides of the longshoring 
industry are represented. The Committee 


looked into some suggested amendments to 
the Scheme. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


32. Bencr, Eucene Jackson. Compen- 
sating Employees, including a Manual of 
Procedures on Job Evaluation and Merit 
Rating. Rev. and enl. ed. New London, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 1953. 
Pp. 93. 

Consists of three sections: Job Evalua- 
tion, Merit Rating, and Incentive Pay. 
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. Strong Union. 


33. FRYKLUND, VERNE CHARLES. Analysis 
Technique for Instructors. Rev. ed. 
Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co., 1956. Pp. 179. 

Analysis technique “is a technique by 
means of which the essential elements of 
an occupation, or any part of an occupa- 
tion or activity, are identified and listed 
for instructional purposes”. 


Labour Organization 


34. AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR AND 
CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. The 
Industrial Union Department. Washing- 
ton, 1956. Pp. 14. 

35. CANADIAN Lasour Concress. CLC 


Farmer Labour Program; a Farm Fair 
Project for 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 7. 


The proposed farmer-labour program pro- 
vides for the establishment of a “Farmer 
Meet Labour Tent” at farm fairs during the 
summer so that labour men and farmers can 
discuss their common objectives in the social 
and economic fields. 


COMMERCE OF THE 
The Right to 
Washington, 


36. CHAMBER OF 
UNITED States or AMERICA. 
work vs. the Union Shop. 
1955. Pp. 7. 


Deals with the question of open and closed 
shop. 


37. CONFEDERATION DES  ‘TRAVAILLEURS 
CaTHOLIQUES pU CaANapA. Procés-Verbal, 
Trente-cinquiéme Session du Congrés de 
la C.T.C.C., Montreal, 1956. Quebec, 1956. 
Pp. 299. 


38. Concress oF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
ResparcH. The Shop Steward; Key to a 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 56. 

This booklet tells the shop steward how 
to build up the union’s membership, how to 
settle grievances, how to enforce the con- 
tract, etc. A glossary of terms useful for 
shop stewards is included. 


39, FLeiscHMAN, Harry. Security, Civil 
Liberties and Unions, by Harry Fleischman, 
Joyce Lewis Kornbluh and Benjamin D. 
Segal. Washington, American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, 1956. Pp. 52. 

Describes union action in defending 
workers unjustly accussed as security risks. 


40, Kmennepy, Doveias’ Ross. The 
Knights of Labor in Canada. London, 
University of Western Ontario, 1956. 


Pp. 127. 

The Knights of Labor were active in 
Canada from 1881 till the early 1900’s. The 
organization was concentrated in Ontario, 
Quebee and Manitoba. 
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41. Nationa InpustRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Unionization among American 
Engineers, by James J. Bambrick, Albert A. 
Blum, and Hermine Zagat. New York, 
1956. Pp. 72. 

Some of the reasons given by engineers 
for joining unions are: dissatisfaction about 
professional status, salary dissatisfaction, no 
personal relationship between the individual 
engineer and his employer, no distinguishing 
job title, lack of planned training and pro- 
motion, lack of proper grievance procedures, 
a feeling of job insecurity. Most of the 
unionized engineers belong to firms in the 
aircraft, electrical, oil, and public utility 
industries. 


42. Sayre, J. Wooprow. Labor and the 
Government; Changing Government 
Policies toward Labor Umons, by J. 
Woodrow Sayre and Robert E. Rowland. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. 32. 

Traces the relations in the U.S. between 
the Government and Labour during the 19th 


and 20th centuries. Discusses the American 
legislation dealing with labour organization. 


43. SwEENEY, VINcENT D. The United 
Steelworkers of America; Twenty Years 
Later, 1936-1956. Pittsburgh, 1956. Pp. 
239. 


A history of the United Steelworkers of 
America from its inception up to July 1956. 


Labouring Classes 


44, CONFERENCE ON Lapor, NEw York 
UNIVERSITY. 9th, 1956. Proceedings. 
Albany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1956. 
Pp. 416. 

Conference held June 6, 7 and 8, 1956. 
Some of the topics discussed at the 
conference were: pension plans, employees’ 
benefit plans, supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans, and grievance procedures. 


45. EDMONTON. District PLANNING 
Commission. The Journey to Work in 
the Metropolitan Area of Edmonton. 
Edmonton, 1953. Pp. 27. 


46. Great Britarn. Ministry or LAsour 
AND NationaL Servicu. Staffing and 
Organization of the Factory Inspectorate. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 48. 

This White Paper contains the result of 
a survey of the Factory Inspectorate of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
by a Departmental Working Party, and 
reports the decisions reached by the Min- 
ister which are being carried out. 
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The African Worker 
in South Africa; a Study of Trade 
Unionism. London, 1956? Pp. 36. 

The author is leader of the Labour Party 
in the South African Parliament and has 
represented labour interests in the Transvaal 
Provincial Council and in Parliament for 15 
years. 


47. Heppie, ALEX. 


48. Kammuouz, THEOPHIL Cart. The 
Role of the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Management-Labor Relation- 
ship today. Address before the Second 
Annual Labor-Management Institute, the 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Wash- 
ington, U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board, 1956. Pp. 21. 


49. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
Safety Subjects. Rev. ed. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 280. 


Partial Contents: Development of the 
Industrial Safety Movement. Accident 
Causes. Safety a Responsibility of Man- 


agement. Safety Organization. Plant In- 
spection. Job Safety Analysis. Accident 
Investigation. Plant Housekeeping. Hand- 


ling Materials. Common Explosion Hazards. 
Fire Prevention and Protection. Lighting 
and Color. Personal Protective Equipment. 


50. U.S. DrpartMENT or Lazsor. The 
Umted States Department of Labor and 
What It does. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp 20) 


Occupations 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
EcoNoMIcs AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Cana- 


dian Occupations Monographs. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. 2 Pamphlets. Con- 
tents: No. 387. Draughtsman. Pp. 19. 
No. 38. Welder. Pp. 15. 


Office Management 


52. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Establishing an Integrated Data-Processing 
System; Blueprint for a Company Pro- 
gram. New York, 1956. Pp. 183. 


Integrated data processing means a co- 
ordinated and uninterrupted flow of essen- 
tial information needed by management for 
making decisions, controlling operations and 
planning. This book describes data-processing 
machines in industry. 


53. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Organizing for Effective Systems Planning 
and Control. New York, 1956. Pp. 192. 


Describes the growth in industry of 
systems departments which oversee the 
execution and control of company policy. 
Outlines experience in the following com- 
panies: Shell Oil, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, and Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, 











54. U.S. Crvm Ssrviczk Commission. How 
to conserve Stenographic and Typing 
Skills; a Handbook for Supervisors. Wash- 


ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 10. 


Suggests an 8-Point Program for utilizing 
stenographic and typing personnel as follows: 
Conserve Energy; Conserve Time; Simplify 
Procedures; Use Skills to Advantage; 
Explain the Work; Keep Skills in Line with 


Those required by the Job; Dictate 
Effectively; Co-operate with Others. 
Older Workers 

55. ANGEL, JUVENAL LoNDONO. Occupa- 


tions for Men and Women after 45. 2d 
ed rev. and enl. New York, World Trade 
Academy Press, 1956. Pp. 177. 

Partial Contents: The Uphill Road in 
Finding Employment. Occupational Work- 
Sheet and Résumé for Workers over 45. 
Selected Positions for Men and Women 
according to Occupational Aptitudes. Job 
Classifications of 2,000 Leading Employers. 
Description of 125 Occupations: the Most 
Common Jobs open to Men and Women after 
45. Make Your Own Job by Setting up 
Your Own Business. The Possibility of 
Part-Time Employment. Counseling and 
training Middle Age Workers. 


56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Summary of the Bulletin on Status of the 
Older Workers under Collective Bargaining 
Agreements. Washington, 1956. Pp. 4. 


Professional Workers 


57. CONFERENCE ON CANADA’S CRISIS IN 
Hicuer Epucation, Orrawa, 1956. Papers 
presented at the Conference, November 
12th, 18th and 14th, 1966. Ottawa? 
National Conference of Canadian Universi- 


ties, 1956. 14 parts. 
Contents: Academie Failures, by T. H. 
Matthews. The Changing Pattern of Higher 


Education in French Canada, by Leon Lortie. 
Educational Structure: the English-Canadian 
Universities, by Sidney E. Smith.  Engi- 
neering Strength in Canada, by W. E. White. 
Government Sapuort of Universities, Munic- 
ipal, Provincial, Federal, by N. A. M. 
MacKenzie. Private and Corporate Support 
of Canadian Universities, by H. J. Somers. 
Problems in Securing Staff: the Social 
Sciences, by B. S. Keirstead. Problems of 
Securing Staff: the Physical and Natural 
Sciences, by P. R. Gendron. The Provision 
of Staff: The Humanities, by A. 8S. P. Wood- 
house. The Responsibility of the University 
in the Training of Technologists and Scien- 
tists, by E. W. R. Steacie. The Role of the 
Humanities and Social Sciences in the Train- 
ing of Scientists and Technologists, by John 
Ely Burchard. Salaries and Related Con- 
ditions of Employment in Canadian Univer- 
sities, by Vernon C. Fowke. A Statistical 
Approach to Canada’s Crisis in Higher 
Education, by C. T. Bissell. Who Goes to 
University, by R. W. B. Jackson and W. G. 
Fleming. 
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58. EpucaTIONAL PoLictus CoMMISSION. 
Manpower and Education. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 128. 

To alleviate the shortage of trained man- 


power, the Educational Policies Commission 
recommends: 


1. More effective education for a larger 
part of the population; 

2. More attention by schools and colleges 
to courses of study designed to train highly 
skilled workers and technicians; 

3. More effective guidance and counselling 
programs; 

4. The education of all young people to 
the highest level of their abilities; 

5. Recruitment of qualified teachers. 


59. Lewis, Roy. Professional People in 
England, by Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 284. 

The authors discuss the following points, 
among others: What is a profession? The 
economics of professional services, profes- 
sional people in business, the socialized 
professions in Great Britain, the cost of 
professional training and the salaries paid, 
and the prospect for the professional worker. 


60. NatTioNAL CONFERENCE ON ENGINEER- 
ING, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER, 
St. ANDREWS-BY-THE SpA, N.B., 1956. Pro- 
ceedings. Toronto? A.V. Roe Canada 
Limited? 1956. Pp. 48. Conference held 
September 9th to 11th, 1956. 


Brief to the National Conference. 
Toronto? A.V. Roe Canada Limited? 
1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


The conference was called for the follow- 
ing purposes: To discuss the manpower 
shortage in the fields of science and engi- 
neering in Canada and to suggest remedies; 
To consider how higher education in Canada 
affects economic and industrial development 
with special reference to scientists, engi- 


neers and technicians; To analyze the 
problems resulting from an increase in 
enrolment in higher education and _ to 


suggest some solutions. 


61. PotiticaL AND Economic PLANNING. 
Graduate Employment, a Sample Survey. 
London, PEP and Allen & Unwin, 1956. 
Pp. 300. 


Reports the results of a sample survey 
conducted by PEP among men who gradu- 
ated in arts, science and technology in 1950 
to find out what employment they entered 
and to trace their careers from 1950 till 
the fall of 1954. 


62. U.S. Conaress. Joint COMMITTEE 
on Atomic Enercy. Energy and Scien- 
tific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 85. 

Covers the following points: 


1. present availability of engineers and 
scientists; 2. the people already in these 
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professions; 3. the numbers who are gradu- 
ating from universities and colleges; 4. char- 
acteristics of the educational preparation in 
the various countries; and 5. the extent to 
which high schools and other secondary 
schools are preparing students for university 
work necessary for careers in engineering 
and science. 


Wages, Annual 


63. CurysLer Corporation. Your Guide 
to the Supplemental Unemployment Bene- 
fit Plan. Detroit, 1956? Pp. 17. 


64. Forp Motor Company. Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefit Plan. Detroit, 1956. 
Pp. 18. 


65. GENERAL Motors Corporation. How 
the New SUB Plan will apply at GM; 
State Unemployment Benefits plus Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits. Detroit? 
1956. Pp. 16. 


66. WicKERSHAM, Epwarp Dean. Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits; Legislative 
Implications of Some Recent Unemploy- 
ment Benefits Agreements. Iowa City, 
Bureau of Labor and Management, College 
of Commerce, State University of Iowa, 
1956. Pp. 28. 


In this study the author “examines the 
major Supplemental Unemployment Benefit 
plans, discusses current legislative consider- 
ations, explores the long-term social ques- 
tions involved, and explains why the time 
is opportune for a complete re-evaluation of 
the Unemployment Compensation system.” 
Cf. Preface. 


Wages and Hours 


67. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Economics AND ResmarcH Brancu. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
Annusl Report No. 38, October 1955. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 257. 


68. Gitmour, Rosert W. Industrial Wage 
and Salary Control. New York, Wiley, 
1956. Pp. 261. 

Partial Contents: Planning a Job Analysis 
and Evaluation Program. Analysis of Job 
Content. — Evaluation of Jobs and _ the 
Preparation of Specifications. Establishment 
of Administrative Controls. Installation of 
the New Job Classification System. Admin- 
istration of the Job Classification System. 


69. U.S. Concress. House. Commirrer 
oN Epucation anp Lasor. Amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to make the 
Minimum Wage $1 an Hour effective 
March 1, 1956; Report to accompany H.R. 
7214. Washington, 1956. Pp. 3. 


70. Youtster, JAMEs S. Labor’s Wage 


Policies in the Twentieth Century. New 
York, Twayne, 1956. Pp. 344. 
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Contents: A Survey and Critique of Wage 
Theories. Labor’s Wage Demands 1900- 
1930.  Labor’s Wage Demands 1930-1953. 
A Sampling of Wage Policies of AFL and 
CIO Affiliated Unions. Implications of the 
Guaranteed Wage. 


Women - Employment 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND ResEarcH BrancH. Report 
on Women in Science and Engineering. 
September 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 10. 


72. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS 
oF EMPLOYEES IN PuBLIC AND Crvit SER- 
vices. Nurses’ Conditions of Work; Report 
submitted by the Secretariat to the Inter- 
national Conference of Health Service 
Workers, Stockholm, 20 to 23 August, 1956. 
London, 1956. Pp. 57. 

Deals with such topics as hours of work, 


salaries, recruitment and training, holidays 
with pay, pensions and health protection. 


Miscellaneous 


73. ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Councit or NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Ten 
Checkpoints for Better Booklets. New 
York, 195655 Bowed. 

The ten checkpoints are: “1. What’s your 
aim? 2. Who’s your reader? 3. What does 
the reader think? 4. How will it get to 
reader? 5. Are your facts straight? 6. Are 
your suggestions workable? 7. Do you talk 
the reader’s language? 8. How will your 
booklet look? 9. Will the reader react as 
planned? 10. What’s your score?” 


74, AmpRICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Essentials of Machinery Procurement and 
Development. New York, 1956. Pp. 71. 

This report tries “to cover the _ basic 
aspects of machinery acquisition, the factors 
that contribute to successful planning of such 
a program. These include: considerations of 
a financial and tax nature; the contractual 
safeguards that are necessary in procure- 
ment; the problems encountered in a diver- 
sified plant; the effective use of a limited 
budget for new equipment; and an over-all 
view of a procurement program in a large 
company (Merck Sharp & Dohme).” 


75. CENTRAL MorrcaceE AND MHovusINGa 
CoRPORATION. Apartment Building 
Standards. Minimum Requirements for 
Planning, Construction and Materials for 
Buildings wpon which Loans are made under 
the National Housing Act, 1954. Ottawa, 
1956. Pp. 138. 


76. GREAT  Brivrarn. COMMITTEE OF 
INQUIRY ON THE REHABILITATION, TRAINING 
AND RESETTLEMENT OF D1iSaBLED PrrRsons. 
Report. London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 126. 
5 The Committee’s terms of reference were: 

To review in all its aspects ‘the existing 
provision for the rehabilitation, training and 
resettlement of disabled persons, full regard 





being had to the need for the utmost 
economy in the Government’s contribution, 
and to make recommendations.” 

77. HayrHorNeE, Grorce V. Productivity 
and Labour Efficiency in the Atlantic 
Region. Statement and Supporting Data, 
Panel Discussion on “Investment, Energy 
and Productivity”, Atlantic Provinces’ 
Economic Council Seminar, University of 
New Brunswick, September 14-16, 1955. 
Ottawa, 1955? Pp. 27. 


78. INDIA. PLANNING CoMmMISSION. 
Second Five Year Plan. New Delhi, 1956. 
Pe Goss 

The Second Five Year Plan “seeks to 
rebuild rural India, to lay the foundations 
of industrial progress, and to secure... 
opportunities for weaker and under-privi- 
leged sections of the country and _ the 
balanced development of all parts of the 
country”. 


79. INTERNATIONAL LaABouR Orrice. Pro- 
tection and Integration of Indigenous and 
Other Tribal and Semi-Tribal Populations 
mn Independent Countries. Sixth Item on 
the Agenda. Part 1. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 58. 


At head of title: Report 6(1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 40th session, 1957. 

This report transmits to member govern- 
ments for their comments or amendments 
texts of a proposed convention and of a 
proposed recommendation based on conclu- 
sions adopted at the 39th session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


80. Great Britain. Boarp or Trape. The 
Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. 
Statistical Abstract No. 76, 1955. London, 
H.MS.0O., 1956. Pp. 334. 


81. McGitt, Dan Mays, ed. Pensions: 
Problems and Trends. Homewood, IIL, 
Published for the 8.8. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, by R. D. Irwin, 1955. Pp. 
2112 


Partial Contents: Public and Private Pen- 
sion Plans, by Dan M. McGill. Impact of 
Tax Policy on Private Pensions, by William 
N. Haddad. Pensions—Meeting Price Level 
Changes, by William C. Greenough. Char- 
acteristics of Insured Pension Plans, by 
Frederick P. Perkins. Characteristics of 
Trusteed Pension Plans, by Kenneth H. Ross. 
Preparation for Life after Retirement, by 
Robert L. B. Roessle. 


82. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Public Relations in Industry, by 
John H. Watson. New York, c1956. Pp. 80. 


Contents: Public Relations Policy. Place 
in Company Organization. Organization of 
the Department. Operating Methods. 
Assistance from outside the Company. 
Budgetmg and Accounting. Public Relations 
Personnel. Includes case studies of 17 
companies in United States and Canada. 


83. U.S. Munitions Boarp. Stockpile 
Report to the Congress, January-June 1956. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 20. 





Plumbers Publish Guide 
To Fund Administration 


A set of recommendations to guide 
union trustees in administering health and 
welfare funds has been published by the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. The union has 760 locals 
and more than 240,000 members in the 
United States and Canada. 

Health and welfare funds are “set up 
by the choice of our members when they 
bargain for special benefit payments in 
preference to an increase in the pay 
envelope,” explained the union’s President, 
Peter T. Schoemann. “We must take 
every precaution to sjee that their money 
is protected and that they get their full 
money’s worth in benefits.” 

The recommendations cover four aspects 
of health and welfare fund management: 
benefit standards, administration, eligibility 
standards, and contributions. 

The union estimates that about half its 
members are now covered by such funds, 
with employer contributions totalling $20 
million annually. 


Winnipeg LMPC Subject 
Of Magazine Article 


For the second time in the past few 
months, the labour-management committee 
at John Wood Limited, Winnipeg, has 
drawn the attention of an imdustrial publi- 
cation. Earlier, Plant Administration 


_ printed a lengthy article on the work of 


this committee, and now Western Manu- 
facturing has also told the story of labour- 
management co-operation in this plant. 
The article describes the working of the 
six-man labour-management committee at 
John Wood and tells how the committee 
operates. In assessing the work of the 
committee the article said: “John Wood 
Company, Limited, has been successful 
because it has emphasized the human 
element.” 


Since the first of this year, workers 
employed in businesses with two employees 
have been covered by the New York State 
unemployment insurance law. About 200,000 
workers are affected by the change. 

The extension of the law’s coverage is 
part of a step-down program. Last year 
businesses with three employees came under 
the law. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














a Canada 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes taysasaa eas over ah eclteins tle 5,741 
Aoriculttraluseemcen coe ect itaci 684 
Non-Agriculturalspecsaeeee ccc eerie 5, 057 
Males: 3 ch prsonttromsinerosta et eipeh neers 4,353 
WAcricnlturalsecemoucsceitatneriennites 659 
INon=Agricultursal janes oeaiyamieere sare 3, 694 
Bemalesy ec. cece deoscsho arene ceneete 1,388 
A griculouralias: cca sebientitemenien en 2 
INon=A'grieulturalscenmenioneen nt eeeae 1,363 
ALIA pea arene ce enitioos amet OEE: 5, 741 
1410 'Veats.c. deensstenecteedieee 546 
2O=24 NAT, . Scat esdike At. nae neereeGie 722 
2D—44 VGETHE Spina cernactleneeee nee 2,650 
AD— G4 VGarei sc. teh Rtceeies comers 1,599 
6biyears.and Overs-ce.nerinadsieniie ne: 224 
Persons with Jobs 
Allstabuserdupsesnaaccthicce coer enee 5, 555 
Males: icctio tcc cscs atin eee 4,185 
Females iach fen aceanetayasisseeeene 1,370 
A ericulturalimccs.ck nace sone 680 
Non-Agricultural............0.0++-+- 4,875 
Paids Workers 7... siren one ieee ae 4,458 
Males’...dntaacices vide eee Ee en 3,195 
Memales.5..Suicn cacao een 1, 263 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
GUIS OR OR res Geis tis fava ces eee EE: 186 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
GUN SSR CSW cieicic mai 0 oie accel lela eet cee 5,074 
I SNe ara eo ses ie cin ns Stes ete oe “y 1,024 
TOTAAL OR Serstelais! fp des. apna Soa eee 4,050 









102 


159 
108 


424 
39 


187 
122 
20 


398 


26 


466 
108 
358 


1,615 
1,471 
1,252 
142 
1,110 
363 
361 
1,615 
199 
232 


399 
45 


1,543 
1,186 
357 


143 
1,400 


1, 274 
942 
332 


1,452 
1,193 


2,140 
187 
1, 953 


1,559 
177 
1,382 


581 
10 
571 


2,140 
178 
248 
992 
627 

95 


2,097 
1,521 
576 


185 
1,912 


1,773 


1, 238 
535 


43 


1,595 
1,308 


961 
211 


290 
671 


611 
420 
191 


22 


936 
725 





* Less than 10,000. 


378 


462 
116 


21 
441 


399 


295 
104 


15 


466 
358 

















TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 15, 1956 November 17, 1956 December 10, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (') Work (') Work (?) 
Total lookangtorvworlkctacetses cic vine en sieeineic 198 182 144 135 218 202 
Without Jobseerisseoe iirc crcwnd eases 186 171 135 127 200 185 
Under 1 month 97 _ 72 —_ 86 _ 
P13 THONGS: csetee ate oe ee cite oe mele 71 _ 46 _ 81 — 
AT TTLOMGHS,. gerne sire cher en eee alco 11 — » — 17 _ 
{—l2 Months ..5 .. . sen 0 ae x = = = * = 
To=1Simonthss..ance dee anc cence cs * — : — bs _— 
19and. Over ssscnnsnede cee eine ees z _ Ls — Ls =— 
WiOrkOdinn Msics agus, astcsriad eure cmateemmirers < 12 11 ¥ = 18 17 
1—14 hours ¥ x ¥ * * he 
15—34 hours * * # * 11 10 











(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—tLabour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
Income 


Total 








Agricul- 
ture, 

i Forestry, Manu- Construc- 

Fishing, facturing tion 

Trapping, 
Mining 

1949—Average... 49 214 47 
1950—A verage... 55 231 47 
1951—Average..... na 72 272 52 
1952—Average.............. 76 303 63 
1953—Average.............. 73 329 70 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 
1955—Average.............. 77 342 78 
1956—Average.............. 87 379 93 
1955—December............ 85 357 78 
75 349 71 
. 79 358 69 
70 365 70 
68 371 79 
78 377 92 
89 381 105 
95 382 105 
98 382 108 
99 392 110 
Metobertcces;.ccastnes 104 394 114 
November..........- 98 397 101 
December............ 96 397 90 


Utilities, 
Transport- | Finance, 
ation, Services, 
Communi- } (including 
cation, Govern- 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
169 147 
180 156 
208 178 
233 199 
252 217 
261 239 
278 256 
307 283 
293 265 
280 263 
282 264 
284 266 
291 277 
301 281 
311 288 
317 281 
319 286 
324 299 
324 294 
325 300 
327 295 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,858,989. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 

















Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month avon eee 
5 _ |Aggregate| Average coe, ,. Aggregate] Average |y, con 
Employ- Weekly |Wagesand Were pad Bearley Weekly |Wages and Wages and 
mene Payrolls | Salaries Bares men Payrolls | Salaries Tes 
$ $ 
1949—Average........seeeeeeee 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—A verage. . 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—A verage. . 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage.. Die 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—A verage.. 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage. . 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107-7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—A verage. . 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1955—Nov. 1... 118.2 171.4 144.3 61.97 112.8 166.5 146.8 64.54 
Dec. 1 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 112.3 166.3 147.2 64.71 
1956—Jan. 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
Feb. 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Mar. 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
Apr. 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.48 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
May 115.2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
June 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
July 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 
Aug 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 151.1 66.44 
Sept 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 66.71 
Oct. 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
Nov 126.0 195.2 154.1 66.22 118.5 185.8 155.8 68.52 





























Mncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 























































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
151.3 154.6 147.9 59.88 59.75 54.98 
126.6 127.3 129.9 48.48 47.93 44.56 
105.5 104.6 99.1 52.89 53.88 50.96 
112.8 113.9 109.6 56.85 56.08 51.95 
126.5 126.1 119.4 63.79 63.49 59.50 
125.8 124.7 U7 1 68.61 68.22 64.43 
112.2 113.0 109.1 62.09 62.37 59.20 
128.8 129.7 124.2 63.65 63.98 58.70 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.4 158.3 140.0 69.85 69.93 64.60 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 127.3 130.0 119.2 71.94 72.46 67,55 
Canals faeries eaee coe ein sa. ce ce abet 126.0 125.9 118.2 66.22 66.07 61.97 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

She OHI Ss, Paee deen a och See tebe otelord Cares wie: coup ap Rae 132.1 136.4 127.6 48.43 48.81 45.64 
Syduey ict ser betes <a Se Sao oa seh Mates s= ae athe 92.2 93.5 89.7 62.85 65.74 62.95 
Falters, deve. Jem Bie fo spn AB eee Bs earn: oa Boe ay « 119.5 119.3 113.6 51.45 51.91 49.45 
SaintwWohwe ree perc. see see ea eee oes sears 96.6 97.9 98.3 50.67 50.39 47.91 
Quebec...... 17 21 ila be faal 112.3 55.12 54.69 52.01 
Sherbrooke.... 112.6 108.8 106.4 56.09 56.22 52.57 
Mibree RIVOrsit ate sot oe ae eres bats atta span avs tg 125.4 126.0 112.0 61.45 61.42 58.66 
Dranimond valleyns. y-ac detectors Cem omiere a ee ete oe « 74.8 75.5 78.5 56.86 55.42 54.46 
Montreal........... Fe Re cra Seth MER s Svcie Tae oR Gs ie! 124.9 124.9 Ue 64.59 64.38 60.93 
Ottawa Eee abe. notte See easton. i.e. cat eWieies 123.6 122.9 117.5 59.74 59.75 57.51 
Batesboroucliy. ay-ac <b See ae ce ce botade ie ab sb OG bos 110.9 108.6 96.4 72.40 71.31 65.87 
Oeliany aint eth occ eae oo cy ER ood Se G bes 174.4 152.0 79.5 79.58 68.27 67.50 
INaagars: EAL sie, Ab). aii a aE toa sae che we e.o 135.4 145.8 127.5 73.26 69.00 68.07 
Sha StMATINES, ee =. ook ok Be cs. gael as seb ole TE + 131, 1 128.4 106.2 76.81 75.68 71.86 
Toronto 04 ee. 28 sr ceish MAR EEG occas Oe oa vce eGR 131.8 130.2 124.6 69.30 68. 84 65.50 
116.5 115.2 111.0 72.25 71.90 67.56 
83.9 82.4 87.4 62.28 61.15 60.85 
111.7 109.9 103.8 60.68 60.00 57.08 
119.3 116.8 110.6 63.17 62.78 60.48 
144.9 141.4 133.1 79.31 81.32 76.90 
121.9 121.3 113.6 62.37 62.39 59.18 
139.8 140.5 127.5 80.75 82.21 76.36 
104.5 96.2 109.7 70.06 73.55 70.07 
134.7 135.2 121.0 86.82 84.35 71,70 
115.6 117.2 113.7 68.49 67.53 64.06 
Winnipeg 110.1 110.2 108.4 58.91 59.06 56,54 
FRORUIB EC. 5 PARE ERS > otc cee eee Mii biacs he page ahah 123.8 123.8 118.6 59.71 59.58 56.60 
Saskatoon. Ae kh 2. oe pac oka. sat ofa oR Gs: 126.9 129.0 124.8 57.69 57.45 55.82 
Edmonton 186.1 185.6 166.8 66.52 67.75 60.91 
Calgary..... 159.7 160.1 147.6 63.60 63.90 60.90 
Vancouver 122.3 122.6 112.1 69.18 69.57 64.77 
Wiotoniacc.t ee Re Siok I a ec eae Site ase ckal age te > 122.9 126.9 119.3 61.79 61,32 60.53 
a eee ee ee a a Nd el bee pein eee 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly Wages 






































Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry oo ss 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Min inn ge soaks nears eosin ac OEE: 127.0 126.5 116.6 79.67 80.30 75.92 
Metaliminingie sansvecc nls co teedanenacecimeninien 131.8 131.0 120.6 82.36 82.75 78.52 
Golds. sikcinteratn topes 6 Sate cnc ee Eee 75.2 75,2 79.8 71.36 70.88 69.77 
Other metallca secant accent ne cise aioe Te 184.2 182.7 158.5 86.52 87.28 82.64 
(7 (1 Fh Sac ek Gem at oie Se Aeeiticign GRRE EO. tho ones 112.9 111.9 103.5 77.95 79.67 74.50 
Goal so. tenes oa EEE On ee oe eee 67.2 66.2 68.3 62.17 63.45 64.13 
OmWandinattirallicas se. .yn eee ce nee een 281.1 279.9 218.8 91.81 93.77 85.15 
INOn-mebalee ss e...0.t meee soca e ey: ane oe 147.8 150.9 139.4 72.71 71.99 68.94 
Manufacturing, 3c docneer ta odeee eee aieate eens 118.5 118.6 112.8 68.52 67.97 64.54 
Hoodand beveraces sewn. acon eee eee 117.3 124.7 113.8 58.64 57.01 56.12 
Meat, products)... tosenets. ca eee eon 126.6 126.7 122.4 69.61 66.07 66.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 136.7 207.2 132.5 44.88 44.38 42.62 
Cranial products ay eae eee cure ee eien 102.0 102.6 105.8 65.41 66.08 62.92 
Bread and other bakery products.......... Be 110.2 109.7 109.0 57.68 58.26 54.50 
Biseuits and: crackers: ......00.neeecuchaconeees 100.3 101.5 97.5 50.14 50.12 47.87 
Distilled and malt liquors................s0000: 119.6 114.2 113.7 74.67 74,25 70.67 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............-0.e0-- 81.6 82.7 81.4 64.43 64.02 61.63 
Rubber products «cates ce ene iene epee 117.8 lite it 115.8 71.52 69.69 66.99 
heather products’... sch tenn comes Seen eee 89.1 89.9 88.5 46.60 46.77 44.62 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 91.2 93.1 89.9 44.08 44.26 42.03 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 87.2 86.1 87.9 55.10 54.47 52.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 89.9 90.0 88.5 53.25 51.81 50.54 
Wicollenigoodae. ac: na those ener eRe Ben 74.5 75.2 74.9 52.38 52.23 51.06 
Synthetic textiles and silk................-00--- 82.5 80.5 88.7 62.05 61.41 58.68 
Clothing (textile and fur).):.. oss seesecnlaeenee. 94.9 94.7 95.3 45.21 45.48 42.53 
Menis clothings... seeaa <4 eee th aeaes Renee nen 102.5 102.8 99.3 44.10 44.59 41.65 
Women’ syclothinp oye re) soon aa eseen nee te 94.6 95.6 95.0 46.04 47.00 41.88 
Knit COOUSEe Aw Ato ectss Siracicva At See oat ee oe 80.2 78.7 84.7 45.09 44.65 44.02 
Wood products ct .p suse sags eres ae eee 113.2 115.4 111.4 59. 82 60.16 57.98 
Saw and planing mills 114.8 118.7 114.7 61.38 61.73 59.56 
Burniture soso cet Ses one ee ae 116.5 115.4 110.6 58.75 58.81 56.75 
Other wood products.............. 100.3 100.8 98.0 54.00 54.59 52.13 
Paper products......... 126.4 1275 12107 80.89 81.18 76.62 
Pulp and paper mills.. 128.7 130.7 123.9 86.98 87.13 82.23 
Other paper mroductssmen.s tnt ean eee een 120.6 119.6 116.4 64.99 65.29 62.05 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 117.4 116.4 112.9 73.38 72.69 69.10 
Ironandisteal productsses: a0. wean meen 113.7 113.0 107.2 77.89 77.84 72 82 
Agricultural implements................0000000- 45.0 40.9 59.5 74.01 72.26 70.48 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 157.1 156.2 132.4 79.84 80.60 74.61 
aHandiware and toolseae. sok oe eaee nen: aoe 104.7 104.1 106.4 70.82 75.06 67.72 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 109.4 112.8 104.8 68.45 68.53 64.39 
von! castings. caer ee cs ae daar iy eT 108.6 109.0 103.7 74.26 74.74 74.20 
Machine nya tlt oan meemnen on re eae et ee nes 128.1 126.2 112.9 76.08 75.77 71.15 
erimary rOntan disten| eeer 1 enemas enti 126.1 127.1 114.9 88.98 87.88 79.37 
Sheet metal’ products, 0.2 ...0;.000h oes aet eee 116.9 118.5 113.8 73.26 74.30 69.66 
Transportation equipment......................... 143.2 136.0 124.2 76.47 75.36 ete 
sar craftiand parts sos deten 4.104 enna mee 355.9 348.1 319.6 82.31 81.32 78.22 
Wotomayehicless, seme pice ie somal 136.5 111.5 107.6 79.57 80.70 75.71 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 123.2 120.3 93.2 76.58 72.91 70.66 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 94.1 96.5 85.6 68.98 69.06 62.27 
Shipbuilding and repairing............ 149.2 145.8 140.5 74.00 71.28 67.36 
Non-ferrous metal products....................... 136.3 137.4 129.4 77.03 7.05 74.15 
AvUIMINnUMA products! ss kh.s sahec cease ee aee ee 143.2 144.7 129.5 72.83 71.61 69.64 
Brass and copper products pen ercicercse cree 111.3 111.5 110.8 71.75 73.84 71.22 
Smelting and refining,..............4.l0......., 162.0 164.4 153.6 83.33 82.99 79.73 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 159.3 156.3 144.4 74.57 74.23 69.70 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 137.9 138.9 132.0 71.23 70.89 68.08 
Clay products... as... Batters iy) a Yet eras ae tec eee 116.3 118.0 114.8 66.35 66.48 64.56 
Glass and glass products........................ 135.5 136.1 128.8 67.59 66.19 65.73 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 135.4 137.8 128.7 93.72 94.14 91.70 
(Whemicalinroductse... 4. )..060 0, ak eee 128.9 130.0 124.1 75.37 75.09 71.38 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations... 117.6 116.8 112.8 68.37 68.88 65.91 
Acids, alkalis and salts......................... 136.3 137.6 126.8 85.55 84.39 80.23 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 114.6 111.8 109.1 58.11 57.94 55.28 
Construction anaes its6 van ndhssnetecicoaren: 151.0 152.2 134.0 72.08 72.87 63.89 
Building-andistroctires...o.s...0..ss00se.. 4c... 161.5 161.2 136.9 78.16 79.05 69.02 
ES URAC sere get See iene oe eer ae ai 167.7 166.4 140.3 77.46 77.94 68.49 
HEPA ORIN NV Onin VUE a. oe sah dares ener 134.3 138.6 122.5 81.98 84.85 71.64 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 134.1 137.8 129.3 60.31 61.25 55.15 
Barvic een sae semen enim ochenealcice 127.2 129.0 117.9 43.80 43.33 41.48 
Hotels and restaurants. Metadata nce 121.8 125.1 112.3 36.81 36.39 35.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 112.5 113.2 106.8 39.75 39.67 38.86 
Ospiierinenvicacsmaeenneri eee cocks ccna se, 165.3 163.3 152.3 64.31 64.07 58.79 
Industrial composite. ...............0.0ceccc cece. 126.0 125.9 118.2 66.22 66.07 61.97 





*The preceding bulletin showed the Sept. 1, 1956, index of e 
weekly wages and salaries as $64.87. These figures should be 1 
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mployment for hardware and tools as 118.0 and average 
08.7 and $70.40, respectively. 











Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














‘ Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

ie Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Nesvioun dian disk siete acres. acre an tie lee ccynreoeisiaete eine 42.1 41.2 39.4 147.3 148.5 144.7 
IN OMEAS COUT et Aeebteic itn en ete) ta aftercare n oarere ss 40.8 40.9 40.8 134.7 132.8 129.1 
New srunswiCkona.ss.cerrc neato te cna ottictvatetrartciazers.cr es 41.9 42.5 41.9 140.3 138.4 130.6 
Que echetanien a tue scree staictsramiers steric et iafase ts ae welerc 42.9 43.0 43.0 139.9 139.5 131.6 
CORGEATIO’, salt cetianten ohiamtere te ae oiavectetee oer ateions are eiatova 41.3 41.2 41.3 163.8 162.9 153.6 
ONT eave Wo carateteiayece ote eee rete ayes eer ate steve ecakeeass dios s|epere. slo's 40.8 41.1 40.9 146.4 146.2 138.0 
Baskapoh ewan dye aster ye tlas sierra apeleiote.< (simi = 39.7 40.1 40.7 159.6 157.3 150.3 
PAV Orta! en siete tee lal Serotec aictarcirls, «pete e atatelal a leiaistosetrts.« 40.8 41.1 40.2 160.2 158.0 152.0 
Brigg @olumbintreeiasitee wer asta tee -leraaetovaetin es. 38.8 38.7 38.2 185.5 184.2 176.7 





1Includes Northwest Territories. 

2Includes Yukon Territory. 

Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 






























‘tr: —_—— $$$] | 

ery Dee. 1| Nov.1| Dee. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1} Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1 

1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 

no. | no. | no. ¢ ¢ ¢ $ $ $ 

fo ia etela obi zCehcre ree ria Tofauaie ctl a] aiatshe or heletotn ater stot 43.3) 42.5] 44.2) 179.0) 177.3] 165.2] 77.51] 75.35] 73.02 
Finn ae cd ae A Sec An Oe ee 43.4] 42.6] 44.8) 187.0} 185.3] 170.4] 81.16] 78.94] 76.34 
Aeigeaveeieysfeinig Stare gees Data atta ahs wT Stent ee 44.1} 43.1) 46.3] 157.5} 155.8) 140.2] 69.46) 67.15] 64.91 
RalaTisteibe 6 poate coletpoe a ee toa Sao aces 43.1] 42.4) 44.0] 199.2) 197.2) 185.8] 85.86] 83.61] 81.75 

‘said tee ro tO te REDE oictotenieie eheeteinetels since maven ane hele 42.6) 41.6) 43.0} 168.9] 167.7} 158.9] 71.95] 69.76} 68.33 

LA SS tan cre ARR pls Fa Mente) 49 id 8 a ae 40.9] 40.5) 42.2) 150.8) 149.9 ee 9 ae o oi es . 

An MAGULAL PASS y ricetsreontesternaerriniersicelseretericrl ake 45.9} 43.7) 44.9) 199.2) 198.9) 177.5] 91.4 2 0 
Roe ane sat (aie in aiesbfavuasloie yo oie fore wiaeh one's hale amarante 43.9] 43.7) 43.9] 163.0} 161.0) 154.7] 71.56] 70.36] 67.91 
Maniiacturing's iia. cis ce cite create Stattieterasis'sterseiseietenysiaiaiarcle 41.6] 41.6] 41.6) 155.5) 154.7) 146.1] 64.69] 64.36] 60.78 
OGM and DOVeragedsssioncoleoilelawsia alert stersiciersinie melee 41.1) 41.3] 41.0) 132.7) 130.6) 127.4] 54.54] 53.94) 52.23 
Meat productsin icicle tre aitoste eaten sats oclottevaleines etree 40.6) 41.0] 40.9} 164.3] 163.3] 153.7] 66.71] 66.95] 62.86 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40.0} 38.8} 387.9} 104.1) 101.2] 105.0) 41.64] 39.27) 39.80 
Gram mill prodilctss sock sacs aisenmanseeee detiaeione 42.4) 43.3] 42.0) 145.2) 143.1] 140.6] 61.56) 61.96] 59.05 
Bread and other bakery products...........-....005 42.9} 42.8) 43.6] 121.9] 121.7] 113.6] 52.30] 52.09] 49.53 
Distilled ‘and! maltiliquors \ssecimecce use cies vee esc 40.4] 41.2} 41.5) 168.6} 167.4] 161.8) 68.11] 68.97] 67.15 
Tobacco and tobacco products. .. ..| 40.0) 40.1) 40.8] 132.5) 148.7] 132.8] 53.00] 59.63] 54.18 
Rubber products..............+-+ 42.3) 42.4] 41.9) 160.8) 161.6) 150.4} 68.02] 68.52) 63.02 
eather products). 20.0. eorees sence 41.2) 40.3) 41.2) 108.0) 106.8) 103.5] 44.50] 43.04] 42.64 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............-.-+-+0+- 40.6] 39.5} 40.5) 104.5] 103.4) 99.7] 42.43] 40.84] 40.38 
Textile products (except clothing)...................-- 43.6} 42.9) 48.3) 118.1) 117.7] 112.3] 51.49] 50.49] 48.63 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............-- » 42,5) 41.3) 42.2) 120.4] 120.1] 112.6] 51.17] 49.60] 47.52 
Woollenzzoodss race tie oeisricans carciorietcmne oree cet 44.4) 43.6] 44.2) 110.4) 109.4) 105.9] 49.02] 47.70] 46.81 
Synthetic textiles and silk 45.2) 45.3] 44.9) 124.3) 125.2) 118.4] 56.18] 56.72] 53.16 
G@lothing (textile:and: fur) Sayeeda oun teneeeesenee 89.2} 39.7] 39.0) 103.1) 103.2) 97.2] 40.42) 40.97] 37.91 
IMien"sicloghing ta demsaeiciasisecnanhyseeaice ame eeriotins 38.6] 39.2] 37.8! 103.1] 103.0) 96.4] 39.80] 40.38] 36.44 
Womens clothing satas nice amine ceaiem an ote ante 36.8) 37.5] 36.5} 108.4) 110.2] 100.8] 39.89] 41.33] 36.79 
SSSIIGT ROO ays crores ever leister rotator erste coisinvevete seis ewe ere ete eratee oe 41.7) 41.7] 42.2) 99.9) 99.3) 96.6] 41.66] 41.41] 40.77 
eV GOGupTOCUCtSEt. eauce cial | Cone enmtee er ioeetrnie 42.0) 42.3) 42.0) 136.9} 136.1] 130.6] 57.50] 57.57] 54.85 
Sawand plane malls cscs ce temaeecisee sceenteee ees 40.7} 41.2) 40.5] 146.3) 145.0} 139.6] 59.54) 59.74) 56.54 
MIE LGUTS Reree cnia st reeiatee me taieeletn ee eee eee 44.6] 44.8) 44.7) 125.9] 125.0] 119.3] 56.15] 56.00] 53.33 
Other woodiproductstsaits ee eeen ome eee mone 43,2) 43.2] 43.9) 117.2] 116.9] 112.7) 50.63] 50.50) 49.48 
Papers productescent: doacidlaninactnnacn tenon tekict 42.6| 42.3) 42.9} 181.6} 181.1] 170.5] 77.36] 76.61] 73.14 
Polpandpaperimulls ene ccmsce center aeeeeen 42.7| 42.3) 42.9] 195.5] 194.8! 183.4] 83.48) 82.40] 78.68 
Otherspaper products. ....ee0 wae onsen nee cenes 42.2) 42.3) 42.8] 140.6] 140.1] 132.6] 59.33] 59.26] 56.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ..{ 40.4) 40.6} 40.7} 183.0} 182.5] 176.2] 73.93] 74.10] 71.71 
slromandisteel productaty saan eeeecee merce rmaee cen 42.2) 42.5) 42.2) 177.7] 177.1] 167.1) 74.99] 75.27] 70.52 
Agriculturallimplementars...sousssenseceeenesncn en. 39.6} 40.9} 39.5) 170.0] 166.8] 170.3] 67.32] 68.22) 67.27 
Fabricated and structural steel...................0-. 42,3) 40.7) 41.5] 176.9} 176.3] 165.6] 74.83) 71.75] 68.72 
Hardware anditoolssedis ik.crchieeman tte ermine 42.6} 42.4) 42.5) 158.4) 158.3) 151.0] 67.48] 67.12] 64.18 
Heating and cooking appliances..................-.. 41.7} 43.8] 43.2) 152.6] 149.2) 142.3] 63.63) 65.35] 61.47 
TROMNGES tings pee eee seen eee oeeeawe 42.2) 42.5) 48.8] 172.9] 169.9] 164.9] 72.96] 72.21] 72.23 
Machinery manufacturing. ...<.css-csssevsssevcetec. 44.0) 44.2) 43.1) 167.5} 167.3} 159.6] 73.70] 73.95} 68.79 
enumary, irom\and: steels ea smee nee ae eee eee 41.2} 42.1) 41.3] 206.0} 206.3) 188.7] 84.87] 86.85] 77.93 
Sheet-motall productsi.tyens sccmmmaneeieee see eneen oe 40.9} 41.6) 41.6] 167.5] 168.4) 158.3] 68.51] 70.05] 65.85 
*Transportation equipment............sssseeceecseceees 41.2} 40.6] 40.6] 179.0] 178.5} 166.3] 78.75) 72.47] 67.52 
UAITeratt and parts eae emer anette nate ener teas 41.8) 42.6) 41.5] 179.5] 181.9} 172.3] 75.03] 77.49] 71.50 
IMotonavebiclesk:ctcerecn ce aie oo ecieeeeee 42.4] 37.8! 40.4] 193.3] 193.0] 179.4] 81.96) 72.95] 72.48 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 40.2} 40.7] 40.4] 180.1] 180.0} 162.4] 72.40] 73.26] 65.61 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 89.7} 39.7] 39.4) 173.0] 170.9] 158.7] 68.68] 67.85) 62.53 
Shipbuilding and repairing. ..................++..0- 41.4] 43.1] 41.8) 169.9] 171.2} 162.3] 70.34] 73.79] 67.84 
“Non-ferrous metal products..............+0+++e.+00e. 41.2) 41.3) 41.7) 175.6) 175.4] 168.2] 72.35] 72.44] 70.14 
EM Mtrsanbeiinng a doYoki Cons nmemGene ee he dabonncokecncccmeln. 41.2} 41.5) 42.1] 151.5] 149.5] 145.2) 62.42} 62.04] 61.13 
Brass Budicopperproducts iis, seca eee eran 42.3) 41.7! 43.3) 161.8} 161.6) 156.6) 68.44] 67.39] 67.81 
Smelting andirefining: ©... .0..scn 40.9) 41.1] 41.1] 191.6] 192.1] 183.4] 78.36] 78.95] 75.38 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies..... 41.4) 41.7) 41.7] 162.0} 161.9] 150.4] 67.07] 67.51] 62.72 
Heavy electrical machinery and eq ont 42.1] 42.0) 41.4] 178.7] 180.2} 168.3] 75.23! 75.68] 69.68 
Radiosiand radio parts). ...ccesncsascsseoseedsucce 40.4) 40.5} 40.7} 138.8) 137.5] 133.2] 56.08] 55.69] 54.21 
IBS tlenicg saan tticd oat nos deedeaa teh ae ee 41.7] 41.6} 48.8] 161.4] 158.1] 152.1] 67.30] 65.77] 66.6! 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances...... 39.5} 40.9) 42.3] 160.5] 162.3] 145.4] 63.40] 66.38] 61.50 
Miscellaneous electrical products................... ATEN ee lee TOTO) LOTS erty 65.47} 66.22]...... 

is Wire and CAD OV anager cieacase nee erie eee ae 42.3| 42.6]...... it LAOS oe (5.17 Tb.10\e ce. 
Non-metallic mineral products oasesccee ts seee ee 43.7] 44.0) 48.6] 156.3] 154.8] 147.7] 68.30] 68.11] 64.40 
ASAD EOCUOES sai sis, <.c1e REE Ee nee oe 44.0} 43.8! 44.2) 146.0] 144.6] 138.0] 64.24] 63.33] 61.00 
Gilassiand glass ‘pradicts,., .aseesncesan coup sama deme 43.1) 42.5] 42.8) 155.7] 153.1] 147.5} 67.11] 65,07| 63.13 
Products of petroleum and coal............0...0..0s.. 89.9) 39.6] 41.9] 211.0] 208.9] 198.5] 84.19] 82.72] 83.17 
Chemical products.......... sfoiaiaip\nin ncn’ a,a}p sin tes Finle PST 41.2} 41.2) 41.3] 163.6] 162.4) 154.2] 67.40] 66.91] 63.68 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations......... 40.7) 41.4) 41.6] 130.5] 131.1] 125.8] 53.11] 54.28) 52.33 
Acids, alkalis and CC Peete necec aiianticnioe:., ic 41.6) 41.5} 42.2] 189.3) 189.1] 177.6] 78.75] 78.48] 74.95 

: Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............._ 42.1) 42.3] 42.2] 124.4] 122.9] 117.9] 52.37] 51.99] 49.75 
TAYE OOS MN : 8 5x5 -55 «sis sha5i vc Saunas oon meee 41.8) 41.8} 41.7] 168.1] 167.2) 157.4] 70.27] 69.89] 65.64 
Non-durable OCU eRe T Oe Series nie get Morne eee 41.4) 41.3] 41.4] 141.5} 140.9] 134.2] 58.58] 58.19] 55.56 
Constructions. oo. .sc.cesceccs 41.8) 43.2] 40.1] 168.5] 167.4] 154.7] 70.43] 72.32] 62.03 
42.1] 43.0) 40.1] 180.9] 180.2] 167.2] 76.16] 77.49] 67.05 

41.3) 43.7] 40.1) 137.3] 137.1] 126.7] 56.43] 59.91] 50.81 

44.6) 44.4) 44.7] 154.3] 154.6] 146.9] 68.82] 68.64] 65.66 

40.1) 40.1] 40.8) 91.9] 91.4] 87.2] 36.85] 36.65] 35.62 

ze 40.1) 40.2) 41.1] 92.1] 91.4] 87.6] 36.93] 36.74] 36.00 

40.7| 40.6] 40.91 86.6] 86.7] 82.31 35.25] 35.20] 33.66 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average A 
: verage | Average 
Period wee Hourly | Weekly | Average |Consumer sees 


Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price ae 
Per Week Baeninies \lader Weekly 








Earnings 
ets. $ 
Monthly Average 1949 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950.... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951.... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952. 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953. 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955 41.0 144.5 59,25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 
November 1) 1955 ct semar, hts anetertenteieesionre cident 41.7 145.4 60.63 145.4 116.9 124.4 
Wecem beril Np lObD ice pepe eee ree ereeeperanivinre ae 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January 1, TOG Rea ee maramneare sere caren ice 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
Bebruaryned, 1056.8 weewentees cb ataurncdae sce 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March Lp MQSG cs eee acct Gemstone «cake 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April LRLO56 A Sew te vsuk cata te aaest 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May T1956. 2atetct bss cat dees. onesies 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June PRL OD6. ate rne re wicahs see erele = sie ras 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July T1956. Pomme =n. seoaee seo adek 4t.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
August. 1, 1956..... 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 1D5E2 
September 1, 1956..... 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
October Uva OD GUE atta ieeaotiureeaicten aici ne bec 41.5 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
November (') 1, 1956 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 








Norse:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39.0 and $57.53. 

(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 


CORRECTION 


In Table C-5 appearing on page 235 of the February issue, the figure in the first 
column (average hours, Noy. 1, 1956) for the boot and shoe industry should be 39.5 and 
not 49.5. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I C. 757) 























: Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Perio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
February 24,983 10, 795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
February 14, 957 8,736 23, 698 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
February 12, 285 13, 264 25,499 317, 723 73,213 390, 936 
February 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103, 112 542,745 
February 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483 , 380 117, 651 601, 031 
February 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 
April 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428, 221 104,745 532, 966 
May 35, 698 19,913 55, 611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
June 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 38, 195 19, 636 57, 831 105, 417 69, 272 174, 689 
September’ JF, 19562. csiisi aaron cs 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October Dy LO5 65a eiate sacs iesrere brothas 40,726 21, 827 62, 553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
November 1) 1906s e+e ceteitee re 31, 997 17, 154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
Mecembenely LID Gzcccntmeaei seem es 27, 634 | 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246, 035 
January ILO 7h (i) erate cmeerrerceret 19, 784 13, 440 33, 224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
Hebruarys © 1,095 G)teacerceters 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 





* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1956(‘) 


(Source: Form U.1.C. 751) 











Change from 
Male Female Total 



































Industry November | December 
30, 1956 30. 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 469 120 589 | + 1; + 159 
OLGSEEY ar oRen tiers nc RoSOR Ot nce oo Ra hee SRE 6, 667 28 6,695 | — 1,883) + 661 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 999 79 1,078} — 74) + 440 
MetaliMining 72225 23. . occ -oee ne 598 9 607 _ 27| + 353 
Biel HAI ge § ss gc: 2 Ae ec 251 29 280 = 127 ete 28 
Non-Metal Mining 83 3 86 o 56} + 47 
Qisurying. Clay and! Sands Pits: nse usee = ne ccc haces 9 5 14 — 8 + 10 
RrORPOCHIN G5. Garena tn eG eb nde hen oe eee 58 33 91 + 32; + 2 
Mantifacturing +. casacn dote.12.nteeine eevee ele oe ae itare oir esaals 4,158 2,304 6,512 | — 817) + 347 
Hoods and. Beverages.cne, Aeassansh vac deo es cl omeaes: 309 136 445 ae 45 + 144 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products... ..:<..0se0cnesccsrs< 22 47 69 — 413 + 49 
Rub berebroductsay.2.sess. sen eee war onl sane cones 46 14 60 — 7 _ 4 
heather Products: 3d feyqsea-ctre pails herseh ars Meee Lav 67 152 219 + 6 = 25 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................05- 171 165 336 _ a + 101 
Clothing (textile and fur) 165 1,147 1,312 + 16 + 118 
Wood Products 317 55 372 — 204 + 76 
Paper Products 169 50 219 _ 22 + 44 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 147 89 236 — 30 — 15 
fronand) Steel Products4s.c.-.-. se dee. eels oid oe sa 881 145 1,026 — 1} + 214 
Transportation Equipment.....:..5te.<sess62+desaeeee- 933 74 1,007 _ 105 _ 178 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.........0.....0000seeeeees 150 27 177 — 12 — 119 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplie: cf 388 82 470 — 35 _ 122 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.... Sate 77 19 96 — 10 _— 22 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................000000% 43 13 566} + 3/ + 20 
Chemical: Products hase ae sores 5s eo ne os bao te elas 169 86 255 + 16 + 54 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 104 53 157 — 29 a 12 
1, 626 121 1,747 | — V1) + 410 

1,266 69 1,335 = 373 + 322 

360 52 412 _ 398 + 88 

Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 737 331 1,068 — 313 | + 1 
BUSAN POLUALLON :.chicatulesee Se cients Sb PRE « ectiidlevde Raed at 605 153 758 _ 206 + 56 
DLOLELC tag. -cind nas aaa Saad sone 51 25 76) + 8}; + 34 
Communication 81 153 234 — 115 — 19 
Public Utility Operation................................. 200 41 241 OF ae 76 
Era d Crp een ae ee eee ee 1,647 1,450 $3,097 | — 2,445) — 530 
593 449 1,042 - 198 = 58 
1,054 1,001 2,055 — 2,217 — 472 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 621 799 1,420]; — 37 | =F 53 
Serv cee ccs crctecotc tent netettereione rote eke erate st etal cclcte ol ohe arnaveens 4,429 7,791 12,220} — 3,815} + 2,979 
Community or Public Service 336 1,475 1,811 _ a} + 699 
Government Services acca tsernriel stersr telcotele siete. ols ape eieres 2,930 513 3,443 — 3,312 + 1,752 
WRECLEAWMON. SOLVICES. gjucm ney emi siacsiahisr cer teeereisheie'ee elds areuais 139 94 233 — 27) + 113 
BUsiINEISASEL VALCO A.ra-ceyorhre Nici olivewiewte aiwals Rieke sis eka sachs 667 332 999 + 119 + 119 
Personal: Services, aaa alan chnivelte set eines saison ataaias 357 5,377 5,734 _— 590 | + 296 
GRAND: TOTAL ies coicanietnnkekeepeihimndte 21,553 13,114 34,667 | — 10,124) + 4,666 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. ; 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 8, 1957(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Live Applications 
for Employment 






























; Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2, 853 936 3,789 4,855 1,411 (, 266 
Clerical"workersheececn acto css ose 2,179 3,664 5,843 10,597 20, 239 30, 836 
Salles wOrkersee os.yseuclsismedeon i siasenels 893 703 1,596 4,549 8,518 13,067 
Personal and domestic service workers . . 636 6,044 6, 680 29,941 15, 821 45,762 
Seaments te. out eae nessa te DEE Dees As dere? 21 4,259 20 4,279 | 
; 
Agriculture and fishing...) ... «0.05. ac 503 9 512 4,053 541 4,594 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 11,116 1,625 12,741 154, 267 21,984 176,251 
Food and kindred products (inc. 
TODACCO) eas duaasinne rien eee: 38 47 1,594 803 2,397 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 176 1,219 1,395 3,467 13, 837 17,304 
Lumber and lumber products......... 5,982 1 5,983 17,594 247 17,841 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)............. 57 11 68 749 386 1,135 
Leather and leather products......... 35 82 LL 1,476 1,232 2,708 
Stone, clay and glass products.... 14 5 19 635 87 722 
Metalworking i 957 13 970 11,599 990 12,589 
lectrical Lea aes ations hasnt ee 273 15 288 1,394 1,456 2,850 
Transportation equipment............ 2Tt \Veccareteratne eee 27 1,386 28 1,414 
Mining 35a, camer nis Coen Ala |... sateen 414 TL 2O UH cometae tents 1,291 
Constrictiontee s,s a. eee ones GORI ee eye: 662 55,030 9 55,039 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 804 28 832 26,760 83 26, 843 
Communications and public utility... . GONiI\, ro cberrernentere 60 721 3 724 
(radevand services. a0 conse one 151 180 331 3,446 1,494 4,940 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,301 50 1,351 18, 639 970 19, 609 
HOnem Gn arm avers sein oe a teres 36 11 47 4,208 348 4,556 
sApprentices®e sh, 2ccccaiscatehe ns oe eae 129 1 130 4,278 11 4, 289 
Unskilled WOLrkerscn.cesonee enc acree 1,583 459 2,042 131, 435 23,673 155, 108 
Bood and! tobacco..22.,6624-. 000 hae 48 72 120 5, 602 7,033 12, 635 
Lumber and lumber products......... 261 2 263 15,536 712 16,248 
Metalworking eer eh Toe ee 88 11 99 5,092 588 5, 680 
Construction StS Vag OER ion’ 642" Smeets 642 68, 844 8 68, 852 
Other unskilled workers............. 544 374 918 36,361 15, 332 51,693 
GRAND TOTAL............. 19,784 13,440 33,224 343, 956 92,207 436,163 














(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 



































































(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 3, | Nov. 29,| Dec. 29, | Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, | Dec. 29, 
1957 1956 1955 1957 1956 1955 

Newfoundland)... dcasees eee beeper detctemecmtee 340 441 493 16,973 8,373 11,352 
Corner Brook 2 7 3 3,299 1,727 2,622 
Cerand) BAUS cs .sk eee te eric epiemiemes 25 Bali titra 1,646 1,161 1,013 
Ua DONT Boe saris fee Se aietlee ee ninie arte Sebacre me taerssit 313 371 490 12,028 5,485 7,717 
Prince Edward Island......................-...-5- 80 143 117 3,741 1,628 2,829 
Charlottetown.....-.--... 0s eeeeeeeee eee e seen ees 48 107 102 2,369 1,127 1,778 
SUMMOVse,.. ...4verr ia es ose. cee Moa ee 32 36 15 1,372 501 1,051 
Nova Scotlatts. isiccae pees rocck series nae elaine 18,764 11,221 17,168 
Ambherst.........0 eee eee eee e cent eter eee en ene 30 1,042 508 892 
Bridgewater.......-.... 0200.00 essere nent eens g 1,314 470 1,237 
eT Alifaixh be... wicrcn thier rasta tee cieiciem Maree eevee cele 3,668 3,073 3,370 
TV Gye a eros tc elaine hcteadotete nei tissa em acta 567 254 537 
FOP EWS os fave <i eee aes ecinaet ey akaletaatn bere tcle elet> \ejel 2,214 942 1,576 
Ttverpoolhete vaccine osrrace ie Giet tpaeia tara’ tats| sree 484 215 333 
New Glasgow. ela 1,326 2,449 
Springhill...... % nt, 821 587 475 
Sydneyienen..accecee cosa : { 3,399 2,069 3,623 
FT Tunioe eee: Fee Scheie re See et onsen svaredo apart he 1,401 801 1,154 
EY er Ee siaie iat ae eee aleve =e eieteby male at vieess 1,683 976 1,522 
ING Wy ISQUMS WICK ccs cee ees erie nies eieticlejnwsieiawiels 22,953 11,220 18,091 
Ba Ghitirstere cee cee ee cris terete sis Suckocpnteneratele/esich= 1 3,799 1,217 2,418 
Cem pe GOW s <<a stepeveden tel cle alee s)= 1> aise -e]eisieleiore) é 1,505 640 963 
PlGmUNGSUOR .2 25 se deetices ce teeter Heleva areas 1,544 597 1,316 
Hire dleriovon secon iter sis ce sete etste ei cc Soiled Palesere or obs 1,604 670 1,154 
Wan GOR eemeiele ls eit ate etter eteset ate orator cher seie/=r=.7= : 692 280 427 
Moncton.........--- Ere ieee MET rel TSN toret cles steal 314 378 305 6 333 3,153 4,972 
Wet Eey woo slsai ee nists s eae wiles eich an cates 14 4 1 2,206 1,107 1,632 
attri Online seinen ice eile <1 ccaoe etiartcran: eeciecsie diel taterops 137 152 127 2,513 2,245 2,617 
ISPS beD rer seer e tcl te cpetere ee eatatetace ste ccleretecauenais(s)¢ cus 21 6 25 1,508 707 1,246 
ISSO NI asa eicee ree eine teeta ce oTacereiebeigta ore eyacass 14 20 25 549 256 521 
Woodstock 22 65 7 700 348 825 
Que eC tree see ase enol ido ato slg irie = 11,659 14,690 10,840 | 132,707 67,874 122,531 
TN esi o's Gr, 3 nee ec ae. JOBING aL Loge OrDS Orr Onurooe 19 24 37 691 394 524 
IDeA HALNOIS Juels ee eee oye eerie e = kinielsindetoie re wee oy 26 22 34 834 375 985 
IB we einige 6 eer tains tries ears elofeciefoterers steein 24 46 10 929 575 677 
Gis sApS Call sce den eteete satel a iezaiet siavetele eieintazere's o> 8 302 262 1,116 472 879 
anette bax cree eee ey ole ates in ee cid boetagaba te syol-k 21 60 4 1,340 324 867 
Cn IGalt Tass sro ee ecient te tees oie orarmietoys wiaters 440 494 122 1,093 713 1,208 
TORS AUN se acs resol ote ee ier tease ty tet oats toepralenaiale witiels 207 154 31 539 242 445 
Dy UaMONG Vales, see sae otter eae totare hpere ratete eta eierci= 50 73 67 1,992 1,102 2,047 
Farnham 6 90 62 790 518 926 
Forestville 1,404 1,409 650 526 205 427 
MGB. Cec ie serer dame e pt ecclesia horas o Min elace are ae 3 37 19 1,122 353 838 
Grea Ye ee td sansa te oldie ele atid ge eine Hat 21 58 11 2,402 964 2,594 
EL ees covers x6 32 68 61 3,337 1,890 2,547 
Joliette....... 109 155 272 3,238 1,482 2,353 
Jonquiére 56 13 44 1,358 840 1,627 
Lachute. 3 44 49 22 904 423 612 
La Malbaie ise il 1 1 1,584 467 1, 124 
aay, TWh sin vee Retina sap pete ict yates egal syn eta ea 1,327 1,705 1,538 671 391 336 
Tb Visi: cota ss 77 88 52 Sede2 1,380 3,341 
Louiseville 30 64 29 885 424 722 
Ma pog O08. cal: dette gran net eg cree ole seicpetadsjesein si 2 6 6 692 430 513 
IMATE WALANG wienages oe tetate at Pistate. ow otsse nek adm sie winle 22 24 142 412 196 346 
Mateos csc. stety ager cee cee jerk taeaacls osc 465 627 3 1,212 357 1,248 
Mécartig <8. s. a2. cates ne sb cet rs ss sabe sens 28 10 11 816 418 768 
IM OnE Grier so foe a nk cx eh enna Peete oie Se 18 32 4 654 283 477 
Montmagty 2% 2. 945.0. ~ ade ecptd steven tne ee ale. oe 21 27 19 1,960 711 1,234 
Montreal: os 24 See acct nk em nepelasciateraetoraraisine = 3,840 4,565 3,635 42,186 22,768 43 ,087 
New. Richmond sage sana csk tee ws sin a fe ceerreialeats 33 10 18 1,445 397 1,148 
Port Alfred 5 5 182 866 263 789 
Quebec..... 581 636 477 12,973 7,650 12,026 
Rimouski 89 263 217 2,330 915 2,094 
Riviére du Loup 102 59 21 2,815 1,214 2,528 
Roberval ot 149 143 102 496 258 463 
Ruy i. he sot a ee cisions eet We ae alesalen ariacoicia 109 432 413 1,077 839 1,301 
Stes ASU: lego meet) cuenta te am wecetatte ake aketsis (1a tars 22 44 25 706 350 648 
Site, Ainne de: Bellevues sini panacea do turer oe 76 99 83 971 398 1,028 
SEO, ; LIDOPOSO on a. ne eee fie oikce Berge nun ese bi gfoParmtads aka aan 55 40 50 1,719 928 1,614 
St. Georzes Bist. Metss.cis stecpastie mer alse ele «> 211 264 200 1,825 838 1,407 

St. Piyacimthe. 4. ses sense dee eh haem eles = 24 38 63 Delis 1,319 2,37 
SG, Jeatee tc caged eet oaacnn ete eelo cele wie welerernc)s 42 71 87 1,642 966 1,551 
Bit, dOnOmae. . 2 x khamouseigasusearieg eet cs mike ee 38 24 24 1,762 926 1,417 
Wille d Almar.ccaceeetetecuhee meee tiereinaate ac 314 272 32 12215 718 1,193 
Sept West tes. c sin. 4<te stents teem eee iaeiela it's 547 406 234 910 357 951 
Shawinigdn Walls. forces. ctr piers sis eceinetainie s)9)0 ne 54 186 54 3,173 1,733 2,744 
SHorbrookG@s vs cds Meare cs cat etibes yoneememieese ss 115 225 182 3,784 2,458 3,020 
Sorel h.. Goes «.on.« chee we eraerermerene ole-<\s rele yolalatenn's\s\4/ere 60 96 24 2,285 1,140 1,924 
Thetforal Mines; 3062. ggssstie sss ccisnaas yo - 71 64 55 1,645 723 1,353 
EP rols-iViereSes sate eee eo an eee taiea cm ries bie wpies 203 374 712 4,537 2,219 3,987 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 3, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 








Live Applications 































Office Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Nov. 29, | Dec. 29, 
1956 1955 
Quebee—Con. 
Walid! Orie vaccecte: silat) tars cieniie cabbie alos 772 1,023 
Valley field... 762 1,580 
WViCtoriavalle:ns ts seman ch heehee scene 1,034 1,620 
Orn ah FN ayot Be rs Mei wre ct estos ote Ma eto 77,348 121,193 
SAT PI IOLA a Se arate ieee els ore Me hrc Grad ae er. 17 834 
Barrie. Gites ke seen eee acces Doumcen, 635 1,132 
Bellewille: cos seers cas oy ee ie 787 1,365 
Bracebridge... S06 <p c/ae ai oats. 0 ere 497 952 
Bram ptoni ceca oe eee oes cp tee Ane: 332 557 
Brantiondks recemeeesmcie acetic ee. 1,961 2,042 
Brockville Re ence epee rou e sabe saree 1s POSEN ee 215 407 
CarlétonpPlacernnocatetaeecace ccm ctenve ee een 133 403 
Chathamy, cin sasnatee odes tahoe ce eee 1,484 1,688 
Cobourgua. Pecs annem icy oe nae oe 497 621 
Collingwood 424 847 
i farsisielerantoleTatetsrsivicreie, teats sl slelernictn Meera Yee 1,395 1,975 
385 610 
214 419 
724 1,693 
487 992 
Gananoque... 213 282 
Goderich... 281 603 
puelpe Pep losers Croom esis ere ate 13k ceretole ota Poee ere oe an 1,067 
VIMUNGOMI Gere wi atayerevehaial tin ayetpeireistey- fer nero ae 6,125 , 160 
Hawkesbury 446 : 850 
Ingersoll ices atte seninecs eek cuice a. eee 297 405 
Kapuskasing 2. cctsaeecaccs cactteescc. oe 201 456 
INGHOTA SSH. er cee EE eee rae eo ee 338 528 
936 1,132 
399 741 
934 3,081 
475 1,353 
340 714 
163 341 
2,856 3,920 
MrfeistastaeceRecinieesctr eee cee 426 1,085 
Newmarket .5- se onnese oe. e ro od 
New Torontor lamer es Seems ened eeeenete |) Wa 127 Ime 0c3B alimimeinro a NOR oil Mamma ie roe mance: 
: 1,542 2,424 
Niagara Falls 1,195 1,680 
North Bay......... "633 1/107 
Oakville. ....... 316 "461 
Orillia... 475 789 
Oshawa,.......... 7 
DREW: oneness bee -o- i, 1,857 3,772 
ORCS be Wess Sana dde 4 detec Ce meee Por ote 
RarnysMOUn CNS. mae aeesene ae yoe ein Re ent ens "125 "327 
Rembroke yy. sass men daha cs, Fe oe ee 916 1,207 
eRe DN oie ache nee os, RAT: aes gems 236 "485 
Retenboraug lien mine ye ieee aes nc math ade ie 1,500 2,087 
Wioton eh caked. Sak, «Scene ay. Shes eens 310 "531 
Oct Arb hupien ewer’. 2 4 eeeuinnd Hebets 959 2,303 
Porti@olbormes dae cis. sue nc as Reus oe 319 "640 
TESCO UC sarin Rican amine ce CUR Ragi ett 356 595 
euler agy ater saan fi akaiee oan aaa te cua 308 498 
St-( Catharines a ceeneet.16 .neeee ee eee aie 1,795 8,213 
St. Thomas... ..)- i ki 
Be NE Uae Cenc elaciae ia ce ache yeai 882 739 
Sault Stop Marien. ears. iio. fed eens 1,376 1,717 
Sim Cons wer teiicy.Geens in Ae uRG eae GbR he Ck 716 1,016 
Bow thet meni Pee Ce ae) 7 
Smiths Falls... Rene Ne eel ee. oe ne 
Dbravionde ccc. cage. cei eck ke ee a a 
Storceons walls ase aen mae. heme tae) ie eann nr ae Hee 
SUGDUIY Et con cena sch se pei oe umes ce ee se 
BRIM IO Rea eee es var ete cn) ok BR 1,068 pila 
eset oe 2 ee on ie Biss 874 1/189 
Penta 17,724 27,263 
Walkerton 517 906 
Wallaceburg 216 615 
elland 432 383 
Westoniwen seis vance 738 1,410 
ee 6 208 107492 
oodstock 430 296 
Manitoba............. 
Brandon 13,019 20,335 
Dauphin 941 1,776 
Flin Flon ae ae 
ortage la Prairie 
oe Pas an be 
innipe 
peg 10, 838 16,172 
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TABLE D-4._ UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 38, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 





































Office (1) Previous | Previous (2) Previous | Previous 

Month Year Month Year 

Jan. 3, | Nov. 29,| Dec. 29, | Jan. 3, | Nov. 29, Dec. 29, 

1957 1956 1955 1957 1956 1955 
Saskatchewan.......... Bee tics 1,050 1,428 703 14, 636 7,098 15,709 
Ils Gavan tines oak teasers cries 55 58 35 264 190 258 
IMIQOSO UAW... Une - anis.s stereo lnohr aicie' 255 240 135 1,284 669 1,333 
North Battleford 37 70 58 1,110 517 1,155 
IPrinGe Alberts sesmsmecmecce tere de melas es 115 54 40 1,592 921 1,625 
Riepinat Gucccan ssine setts bis vigriineiinis marie inser backs 259 677 200 3,981 1,900 4,581 
SAS ICAUOOUE ve clei clcieeietemte anise e etetNatn oT eiannfarlectatete a 159 145 125 3,127 1,543 3, 456 
Bivcatth Giiriren Dane ie nereccresntetera ttle tote tncaretane states oka tere ie iar 69 65 35 804 326 836 
Wey Dunn se csc cleciece sietaete eer ore ainiel otclotnceteininetaie elec 34 32 17 335 154 380 
Vor EOI ocelot otkere och camans sxcvanYeltiazaiale:eifttetslelaie.a)=tet: 67 87 58 2,139 878 2,085 
VAT ORG. oho e cies z wsexe rms evevel clos clases HORA aval lee, ora yateys 2, 742 3,547 2,219 19,767 10,929 20,576 
TARP ID OO hea hitcn revecreseste mito Ce tele tehe esis eusleoustols 50 63 46 334 180 367 
BSA yoke veneer tater ersten noi setae hg tae ln earyensrenel=s2c°) 1 983 861 801 5,917 3,715 5, 871 
MOTUS S JAS. clesto nic tethers Melateratey Veans aleicharelate elleets 33 14 19 268 174 288 
EO ln. On FON sates pe tse era tera ei sere tet etches Revere inve cna state 1,178 2,111 1,053 8,315 4,605 9,246 
ROT ee ea esteseuie cls barepchedtartbaria bacenecamasuatencne) Sakis 211 53 80 260 195 208 
Lethbridge 132 154 150 2,586 866 2,669 
Medicine: Hiabececments seis teune sree grote amie sialel*)eiejel= 96 174 36 1,173 636 1,152 
Ried! Deer aoianrsentia ce selec iplrr Gaia rise leieisiew 59 cL? 34 914 558 775 
British Columbia...-5-cet. soso e ee ieee 2,150 2,419 2,262 56,018 37,325 47,097 
GUM WHCHE ois ae se arare eo ate te si clo irre dM sie erie =o sis 47 41 16 2,254 1,162 1,852 
iGourtions yiniet ites: sai ielele stele le ae tetereiel=/a)e Mierelesal=\ele ial 18 19 110 1,870 480 1,701 
Cran bDrOOle. sore scc's ovis ofeteteiaete PetePele vin aleererete efah=l oie ool 5 7 6 848 259 613 
Wa waon! Oreck sosceiceisie oe oss aetelere = ae'ad> cis ielei> 45 48 24 391 175 418 
BES) EGA este caus eyskate ah tsk ebelelebeiekenrin ic isiaiet>ielniod 54 25 16 1,315 429 1,592 
Kamloops... ci. --.c0ccenes cine seciies acne see scien 31 54 50 1,146 468 919 
FRGLOWURI cere cinvete ere esciateraietet eieiels (cla leleiei=i=i<lain'aie\nini=/e)= 13 15 10 1,456 999 1,265 
TERULTNN UB aa dlc Mere tie eicce Sibel emer eiolereticer ho) elaieipimenestelese 89 167 345 338 208 78 
DWSSIOM! CLbY:. cite «fete -lerefors ernralete)s\eteYewnsie/#lsieiatnirie)> tte: 44 20 ‘ih 1,458 645 1,493 
DNfam arr Oates) trees exotes ate ats te eiersiatataraialay «isin stalereterace 21 35 16 1,963 804 2,112 
Nelson. ..0.0.05- 15 12 4 1,252 608 856 
New Westminster. 131 196 82 6,214 4,181 5,506 
Penticton........- 7 il 3 1,922 849 1,446 
Port Alberni....-.. 16 14 39 1,545 523 802 
Prince George....... 144 122 82 1,680 1,258 1,443 
Prince Rupert.......-. 80 61 46 1,198 762 1,074 
PT NCOCOR viene ra re te arve oivsy wise ela eile ntcle sia/p sincelm ale'e lel y n/asuinges.nieie 2 3 548 149 334 
Areal setitrerecteriTetepeaierer a eretole 20 5 37 796 438 717 
SVANCOLLY Clon. carci siais’- «inielelstel> viele ieieis 1,070 1,187 1,097 21,954 19,126 18,110 
VO@LDON s were sccarsaiese fie eter 4 31 16 1,968 691 1,458 
VAGUORIA a eeieeieineceutelstaty = sree 254 313 222 3,521 2,870 2,862 
MVINTHEMOTSOte eines celle ieleia eieislereiniera s stelecetalstalnreleiesna”s 42 34 27 381 241 446 
Gar ad a petra ee cease se etia ae ea 33, 224 44,076 30,097 | 436,163 | 246,035 396,881 
19,784 27,634 17,986 343, 956 171,326 312,066 
13, 440 16, 442 12,111 92,207 74,709 84,815 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferre 


TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


d vacancies are excluded. 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


SSD 





Year Total Male 





918,238 | 655,933 
980,507 | 677,777 
993,406 | 661,167 
..| 861,588 | 545,452 
ints Crosalsteeie. «aie: eheras fers iays moi 953,576 | 642,726 


1951—1956 
BE 1 Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
emale | Region Region Region Region Region 
262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
302,730 84,640 251,744 320,684 207, 569 115, 870 
332, 239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
316, 136 67,893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
310, 850 67,619 222,370 348, 456 178,015 142,116 
298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 


OPE. oN « lets oTters's ato atetose 1,046,979 | 748,464 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS (REGULAR ONLY) BY 
PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount of 
Province Number of | Benefit on |Weeks Paidt(Disability] Benefit 
Beneficiaries | Initial and days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims $ 
INewionnd lata dic. cetensi erat site eon cen: 4.8 3,490 19, 257 (291) 426,413 
Prince Lid wercecs lam lye s ait seer ecineenrel ann! 0.9 709 3,584 (51) 66,110 
NOVAS COLA.» men een eee cen een 7.9 4,779 31,443 (2,185) 588, 767 
New. Bruns wacksre, oo ee cto Wee Meee era Wee 5,561 29,143 (1,392) 555,106 
QugheG: direncut ot ta naar eee wee ean ene 47.0 33,955 187,834 (20,531) 3,730,175 
Onan Ov Geers Mea iene tore are es Senet 46.9 33,815 187,513 (17, 281) 3,778, 534 
Manitoba amen) thread cored eee ck es 7.9 5,385 31,579 (2,624) 637,492 
Raskatchew anneal sonics. seen eam oe 4.6 3.919 18, 432 (1,158) 386, 840 
ALDOR Ua nice Meo) ee ee EY ae i tua la 7.0 6,556 28,173 (1,477) 593,813 
British: Golumibias. sss see een etn eee 20.7 16,049 82,944 (5, 876) 1,764, 864 
Total, Canada, December 1956 155.0 114,218 619, 902 (52, 866) 12,528,015 
Total, Canada, November 1956 108.6 74,130 478, 265 eae 9,275,471 
Total, Canada, December 1955 162.6 107,597 702,642 63,046)t 11,942, 873 




















* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of “‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


{ In addition, 4,532 days benefit were paid in respect of unemplo 


TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL B 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 


“LIVE 


FILE” 


yment occurring prior to October 2. 


ENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
ON THE LAST WORKING 
PROVINCE, DECEMBER 



































31, 1956 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

Duration on the Register (weeks) Desens 

Province and Sex oI 
Over | 30, 1955 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Total 
GAINAIDIAR eievcneee sa... 398, 244 | 136,686 | 58,853 | 73,330 | 62,232 | 24,596 | 13,447 8,290 | 20,810 | 388,129 
Male,...... : 315,220 |112,028 | 50,458 | 61,966 | 49,533 16, 380 8,010 4,770 | 12,075 | 306,988 
HEME Ol, wren enetS sa 83,024 | 24,658 8,395 | 11,364 | 12,699 8,216 5, 437 3,520 8,735 81,141 
Newfoundland........ 14,883 | 4,867 | 3,038 | 2,575 | 2,400 922 370 230 481 11,458 
aloes ti en 14, 264 4,729 2,955 2,500 2,314 841 322 196 407 10,981 
GINA Ge eee tea Oe 619 138 83 75 86 81 48 34 74 477 
Prince Edward Island........ 3,016 1,000 537 572 560 154 63 38 92 2,610 
1 alOM ss cn Oe ae 2,529 875 433 513 486 108 37 24 53 2,238 
em along thas ck crane 487 125 104 59 74 46 26 14 39 372 
NovalScotia, .40.-o..00-0.., 18,539 5,909 2,742 2,885 2,898 1,516 828 473 1, 288 Live 
Male Ssle.slarshesaly ah era crelmteye tace 16,308 5,372 2,530 2,647 2,552 1,233 623 357 994 15,507 
am alee, ate on eee 2,281 537 212 238 346 283 205 116 294 2,210 
New Brunswick............., 20,130 | 6,564] 2,671 4,193 | 3,309 | 1,354 647 394 998 | 17,940 
Male ante arate eae es 16,908 5,715 2,413 3,606 2,790 991 471 250 672 15,029 
Hemsley, o2seenie see 3, 222 849 258 587 519 363 176 144 326 2,911 
Quebsornrass encase 127,851 | 46,622 | 18,509 23,364 | 18,312 7,874 4,176 2,326 6,668 | 123,893 
Male si .:te ayers oo 98,885 | 37,069 | 15,583 | 19,716 14,478 5,183 2,394 1,209 3,253 95,150 
Hemale:. Aigo seeech eae 28,966 | 9,553} 2,926] 3,648] 3'834 2,691 T(S2))|| LLU State pereyas 
On TAT Ona. yee ee er 114,138 | 39,946 | 15,472 20,047 | 16,700 6.655 4,704 3,409 7,205 | 117,816 
Male mietaleceretace oa eeG Tae 84,148 | 30,752 | 12,254 | 15,939 12,210 5,910 2,745 2,024 4,314 88,994 
Rermalats: eso eee. 29,990 9,194 3,218 4,108 4,490 2,745 1,959 1,385 2,891 28, 822 
Manttoban.... secrete. 18,086 | 5,943} 2,308] 3,061] 3,834 1,034 557 330 | 1,019 18, 832 
Male she. agaia te eet andeete testes 14,074 4,853 1,910 2,687 3,009 635 285 166 579 14,424 
HeMmalade pie eee F 4,012 1,090 398 424 825 399 272 164 440 4,408 
Saskatchewan Lechtcatacavartelst 12, 279 8,596 2,336 2,635 2,316 499 276 148 473 14,481 
Male Asetohevetey Bate itietes arses 10,397 3,088 2,138 2,393 2,002 327 133 73 248 12,380 
Mermalesteneet Sly oa 1, 882 508 203 242 314 172 143 75 225 2,101 
AILESGISLA Aiea cheer a MLA ee 18,359 5,154 8,901 4,164 3,110 812 400 219 599 19,924 
ee Sp ERIC RERUN En corte Ei 15,849 | 4,560] 3,626] 3,813 2,638 494 194 123 401 17,030 
Omislat, peers 2,510 594 275 351 472 318 206 96 198 2,894 
British Columbia. ., . 50,963 ',085 7,839 9,834 8,793 3,776 1,426 7 

See } 1, 08% ; 9, 8 8,79: ; : 23 | 1,987 | 43,458 
ERIE: os soe Ca 41,858 | 15,015 6,621 8, 202 7,054 2,658 806 348 1,154 35, 255 
BEMalee ease Mes, 9,105 |} 2,070 718 | 1,632] 1,739] 1,118 620 375 833 8, 203 

















EE eee 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


























at End of Month 
Province 
Total Entitled E ey Fi 
Total* Initialt | Renewal Disposed to m a . Pending 

off Benefit Benone 
Wewiourdlandss..scceeck cote eerie cee ce 8,772 7,130 1,642 6,501 4,036 2,465 4,991 
Prince Edward Island 1,986 1,637 349 1,301 951 350 1,056 
INO VAS COLE ccc ucta fete cote cmrleaeecane 10, 844 7,946 2,898 7,625 5,746 1,879 5,391 
New ISTUns WIth hiccscusceer te nsecrmrceme 12,700 9,961 2,739 9,378 6,942 2,436 6, 437 
(Ala (rags Saas oma eoce anor poo 87, 160 62,291 24,869 59,347 45,034 14,313 42,971 
Omarion. 8 eee ee nied tigen Pattee sete ne 76,115 53,347 22,768 63, 664 47,326 16,338 26,999 
IManitobawet a2. <7. eae cae a aa 10, 821 8,523 2,298 9,326 6, 222 3,104 3,651 
Neskatchewatl ids. s. cintonees sa oar eens 8,321 6,778 1,543 6, 483 4,554 1,929 3,735 
MALTS OG Givials «ia. aus zoe le cletever eben oh ctereeaps 12,974 10,092 2, 882 10,962 8, 254 2,708 4,987 
British Colum Dike .eremece cence oes 35, 405 25, 902 9,503 27,859 20, 854 7,005 14,497 
Total, Canada, December 1956....... 265,098 | 193,607 71,491 | 202,446 149,919 52,527 114,715 
Total, Canada, November 1956....... 151,356 | 104,143 47,213 121,516 91, 884 29,632 52,063 
Total, Canada, December 1955....... 276,454 | 191,009 85,445 | 216,050 | 139,672 76,378 110,541 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 19,037. 
+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 18,327 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 


appeals by claimants. There were 3,116 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


1,388 were special requests not granted and 786 were 


TABLE E-4._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 















Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 

ODD — IN oar DOr se maaeart ec safesncesterotesoleleiaia aseisotetaiale/yealoieiatey/eLekatalate (nie sieis’e\0 3, 469, 000 3,305,900 163, 100 

Tecan DOr eg ecce csce res onto obs 0 = WARN aval hate be tho opeuesaraxe lo eh ayciaradiehs 3,517,000 3,297, 200 219,800 
1956—January...... 3,600,000 3,211,900 388, 100T 
February.. 8,613,000 3,136,100 476, 9007 
Mane lin sai sars ete ariaiones erepem eve miniierer=ccteiahsists 3, 666, 000 3,155,000 511, 000 
DA esr tpt lem We seta meere meters ais) Fors jaaiai 3,675, 000 3,163,900 511, 100 

IMLS. ccm aviete s.0t munca ebne  emuaia hd sa tanita iets ns sins P 3,502,000 3, 209, 900 292,100 

INLTLG sae ve sued cree rel cos os eter este ive erate: oft sraxsaatcvake sa Crp eleimbeir het Tegan fey 3,519,000 3,330, 100 188,900 

UNE Yeciaten oe eis acer atss cea tabs ciate rete tstate «ie, os nrogevola viens Gis avergen mccepeyany = tales 3,601,000 3,465,000 136, 000 

BAAS ose < aidiora ok seovere ane vie ei-teie eke alee ola) ehnelansisle niwielalers io se (eiers neni 3,644, 000 3,505,500 138, 500 

Septembers. coe. or css pete see cess enescneceseeteereren ass 3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 

ADV GRO Dee hi eee cee earache Petes aso at Bia acim ots lees eee 3,647,000 3,518, 600 128, 400 

November: .ut see ot acb eet hes cc anette susie’ te kee sre Not available |Not available | Not available 


ee en ee 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties 














Other 
ee F Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operon Heataudl 

Service 
OBIE Car terre Starciosiectvers auc erate ete 113).7, 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 TAS 
1952—Year 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
1953— Year 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1954— Year 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
LO OSV CAT setae te ca Sster ya soe hasta eee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
OD Ga— Caremre macecee aeetoneeCeeee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
19 b6—= he bruaryeneee se aeee rate ee 116.4 109.9 13155 108.6 116.7 119.3 
IM carci e eters te cscys ote mee pprrem Baen 116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
DTI eta tains Ge waa tee 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
Mavis abiatcraiye etsac Aca Ge eRe 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
VUNG eee arti eee eae 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
UUliyes e cteorereaeee cece 118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
ABUSE. Canwest eee eee. 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
Septemalervem secret see 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 het 121.4 
Octobernareececeu caren eee 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 IT 121.6 
Novembet orescence 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Moecemiberiacasceancsnccheeen ae 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
LOO 7 UATE VAN eee ee ae eee 120.3 aie 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
Bebruaryanccanhonuccuaseceertne 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 








TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 











Total Other 
Bron House- Com- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 
January |December January Operation and 
1956 1956 1957 Services 
Se ee eee 
(1) St. John’s Nfld....... Abs 104.7 107.5 107.7 104.7 110.1 100.6 106.8 115.4 
Halifax inosine sheer 114.5 118.5 118.6 112.2 127.4 114.9 123.9 121.6 
Saint John...... 117.4 121.1 121.2 116.8 131.3 116.9 119.7 126.7 
Montreal........... 117.4 120.7 120.6 120.5 138.6 103.8 115.6 122.9 
Ottawasss.s.scencenee a" 117.5 121.6 121.4 115.7 140.5 HE 116.9 126,1 
Toronto Deel eteie ersten tate se 118.8 123.1 123.1 116.4 149.6 Le 119.4 124.2 
Winnipeg scan. cescn 116.8 118.4 118.8 115.2 128.4 113.3 116.2 122.4 
Saskatoon—Regina 115.2 Life Uti 114.1 118.9 116.0 119.6 117.9 
Edmonton—Calgary : 114.8 117.4 die 113.5 121.2 113.5 118.2 121.6 
Weneouver.....ccseneeebon. 120.0 1217 122.1 119.7 129.5 S17 128.9 123.0 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage chan i i i i i 
xes s zg ges 1n prices overtime in each city and sh 
actual levels of prices as between cities. : ree a 


(1)St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY AND DECEMBER 1956, 
JANUARY 19577 


eee ha—T—T—V—m—{wjwjwr[eewwww> 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- I oO 
mencing In mencing In M a Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence D as mated 
Month Month ayS | Working 
Time 
1957* 
DVagTIIeAT Vis lteter nse eee oepett = aor 16 24t 6,471 6,960t| 53,580 0.06 
1956 
Decem betas aeen sakes sternite cree 6 18 470 1,462 14,305 0.02 
VANUATY nese eagerie cee rete eee ae 6 14t 1,789 17,341! 338,355 0.34 


ee ee ee 


* Preliminary figures. 
+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only B Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided on the facing page) 


iv, 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Titles in the Series 


TITLE 


1 Carpenter 

2 Bricklayers and Stone-masons 

3 Plasterer 

4 Painter 

5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter 

6 Sheet-metal Worker 

7 Electrician 

8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) 
9 Printing Trades 

10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen 
11 Optometrist 

12 Social Workers* 

13 Lawyer* 

14 Mining Occupations 

15 Foundry Workers 


16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics 


17 Forge Shop Occupations 
18 Tool and Die Makers 
19 Railway Careers 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering 
(1 volume)** 


36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) 
37 Draughtsman 
38 Welder 
39 Careers in Home Economics 
40 Occupations in Aircraft Manufacturing 
4l Careers in Construction 
* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Catalogue No. 


L43-01 
L43-0254 
L43-0354 
L43-04 
L43-05 
L43-0654 
L43-0754 
L43-08 
L43-0950 
L43-10 
L43-1150 
L43-12 
L43-1351 
L43-14 
L43-15 


L43-16 
L43-17 
L43-18 
L43-19 
L43-2053 


L43-3654 
43-3755 
143-3856 
L43-3956 
143-4056 
L43-4157 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 


primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 


history of the trade, its apprentice needs, 
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qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young persons themselves. 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen's Printer, 


Both 


c/o Superintendent of Publications. 














CURRENT coc 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


NOTABLE feature of the manpower situation during the past six 

months was the slow-down in employment expansion. In the latter 

half of 1956, the heavy requirements of the primary industries and con- 

struction sustained the over-all level of employment well into the fall 

months. During the winter, however, there were correspondingly large 

seasonal layoffs, which were accentuated by a developing weakness in 
forestry, construction and, to a lesser degree, in mining. 

As a result, the trend of employment (adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions) showed little or no change from the fourth quarter of 1956 to the 
first quarter of 1957. During this 5 
period, however, the labour force LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
continued to grow, stimulated in 
part by the substantial inflow of 
immigrants since last fall. Conse- 
quently, unemployment increased 
more sharply than usual to a level 
substantially higher than last year, 
though still lower than at the begin- a 
ning of 1955. 700, a Sow 


With Jobs 
At March 16, 1957, an esti- 

mated 5,373,000 persons had jobs, 
an increase of 11,000 from a month 
earlier and of 132,000 from a year ease 
before. The number of persons with- 900, Non-Agriculture 
out jobs and seeking work, at 
343,000, was approximately 20,000 
above a month earlier, 48,000 more 
than at the same time in 1956, but 
58,000 less than in March 1955. | iedeties, 
From February to March of this 
year, registrations for employment 
at offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service showed a correspond- Sy 30: N Ds NGA MiGRe 
ing increase. 








600,000 





A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Industrial Developments 


For some months it has been evident that the trend of construction 
activity has levelled off. This fact was indicated by unusually heavy 
layoffs during the past winter and was confirmed by the survey of 1957 
investment intentions and by reports on values of building permits and 
construction contracts awarded in past months. Construction employment 
in January was still much higher than a year earlier. The significant 
development, however, was the sharp decline that occurred since last 
summer. Between August and January, in fact, the seasonally-adjusted 
index dropped by 8 per cent. 


This decline, together with the seasonal slackness that develops 
each winter, resulted in the release of some 130,000 construction work- 
ers; these layoffs have been responsible for much of the increase in 
winter unemployment. At the end of March, construction workers account- 
ed for more than one-third of the year-to-year increase in registrations 


at NES offices. 


Not all regions have been affected to the same degree. In British 
Columbia, construction employment last summer was 32 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. By January this increase had been reduced by almost 
one-half (at that, the margin was still considerably greater than in any 
other region). In the Atlantic region, the construction employment situa- 
tion changed from a year-to-year gain of 20 per cent last summer to a 
year-to-year drop of 6 per cent in January. In the three central regions 
the year-to-year gain was only slightly smaller in Januarythan six months 
earlier. 


Forestry is the second major industry that has contributed to the 
general levelling-off of the past winter. Employment in this industry, 
seasonally adjusted, dropped by 13 per cent between August and January, 
and reports from most logging areas suggest that the decrease has con- 
tinued through March, In British Columbia most logging camps were re- 
opening after the winter shutdown but hiring was much slower than usual 
owing to the marked drop in overseas lumberexports and the less buoyant 
domestic market. Logging employment in eastern Canada is also down 
from last year, although the decline may be of a more temporary nature 


Index Index 


130 _ 
| 120 
120 
110 
110 
100 
100 : 
90 
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than on the West Coast. This decline in pulp cutting (which far outweighs 
other kinds of forestry employment in eastern Canada) is attributed by 
some employers to the fact that they were able to make unusually good 
progress on production quotas last year. 


It is worth noting, however, that stocks of newsprint in the United 
States at the end of 1956 were one-third greater than a year before and 
stocks of pulpwood in Canada were 8 per cent higher in February than 
at any corresponding month since 1950. This may have encouraged em- 
ployers to reduce production of pulpwood earlier than they had originally 
planned. It also suggested that the level of summer work may be lower 
than last year. 


The weakness displayed by construction and forestry in past months 
has been very largely offset by unspectacular but important employment 
advances in other industries. The seasonally-adjusted employment in- 
dexes of the industry groups that provide services rather than commodi- 
ties (transportation, communication and storage; finance, insurance and 
real estate; public utilities; trade; services, including government) have 
all shown gains of from 1] to 3 per cent since August. 


Because of the absence of fluctuation in these groups, their impor- 
tance is often neglected, although they account for well over half of 
total employment and more than 60 per cent of all non-agricultural jobs. 
Moreover, they are continually expanding in relation to the goods-pro- 
ducing industries and are employing an ever-increasing part of the labour 
force. During the past decade, in fact, the proportion employed in the 
five service industries has increased from 42 per cent to 47 per cent of 
the labour force. During the past year, two-thirds of the total increase 
in employment occurred in these industries. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


(Seasonally Adjusted) 


Index 1949= 100 Index 1949= 100 


INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE 





a 





i 


FORESTRY 
CONSTRUCTION 


SERVICE 


MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION) 


TRADE 


SERVICE TRADE 


ee “ SERVICE 
MANUFACTURING 

<= TRANSPORTATION 
SD IND. COMP. 

MINING, 

TRANSPORTATION MINING 
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ORESTRY 

MANUFACTURING 

CONSTRUCTION Seah 


FORESTRY 
May 1953 te February 1955 February 1955 to August 1956 August 1956 to January 1957 


Source: Dominion Bureay of Stotistics. 
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Manufacturing employment has shown the same levelling-off as 
total employment, with similar conflicting tendencies in its component 
parts. After rising steadily for a year and a half, the seasonally-adjusted 
index dropped last September (mainly because of the model change-over 
in the automobile industry), rose to a new high in November and remained 
almost unchanged in the following three months. Reports from NES offices 
in industrialized centres indicate that this stability has continued through 


March. 


By and large, the reductions in production and employment have 
been in the manufacture of some consumer goods and in industries asso- 
ciated with housebuilding, while those supplying industrial construction 
and resource development have continued to expand rapidl y. Manufacturing 
as a whole has been bolstered by small but steady employment increases 
in the manufacture of food, chemicals, petroleum products and non-ferrous 
metal products. Employment growth in these industries has been virtual- 
ly unbroken in the past decade. 


There has been little basic change in the soft goods industries for 
at least a year and a half. Import competition has been the cause of 
considerable concern to both textile and clothing producers and domestic 
sales have continued to fall. Nevertheless, because of the increasing 
size of the market, production and employment levels have been fairly 
well maintained. 


The manufacture of transportation equipment is dominated by the 
automobile industry, in which production has been frequently disrupted 
in the past year. Automobile centres experienced sporadic heavy lay- 
offs through most of the first quarter of 1957. In March, however, the 
employment situation appeared to have stabilized in most plants. New 
car sales showed a sizeable drop in February but picked up in March 
and the total for the first quarter was well above that for the comparable 
period last year. 


In aircraft manufacture, employment has risen steadily since last 
summer and is currently about 7 per cent higher than last year. A major 
part of the increase is the result of expanded production in the Montreal 
area. Employment in the production of railway rolling stock has risen 
moderately since last summer and employers have expressed confidence 
that the current level of activity will be continued through 1957. Inship- 
building, employment levels have been well maintained and there is no 
evidence of slackening in the near future. 


Employment trends in industries wholly or partly dependent upon 
the level of new construction show sharp differences. Manufacturers of 
such items as plumbing fixtures, gypsum products and some household 
appliances have cut back production owing to the excessive accumulation 
of inventories. Lumber production has, of course, declined along with 
forestry, owing to the weakness in domestic and export markets. On the 
other hand, the employment expansion by steel fabricating firms and by 
manufacturers of heavy machinery and steel castings shows little sign 
of slowing down. In the primary iron and steel industry, shipments to 
consumer durable goods industries have dropped off recently but raw 
steel has simply been diverted to the production of heavy plate and 
structural shapes, for which there is a continuing heavy demand. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 11, 1957) 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items 











Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ............eeeeee March 16 5,716,000 oes 
Total persons with jobs.......... eae. March 16 5,373,000 Emer 
At work 35 hours oF Mmore....ccceseccsecsees March 16 4,818,000 “1.7 
At work less than 35 hours ...| March 16 401,000 + 11,1 
With jobs but not at workserceceseres March 16 154,000 + 17.7 
With jobs but on short time..........es0- March 16 44,000 + 25.7 
With jobs but laid off full week... March 16 33,000 + 37.5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | March 16 343,000 + 16.3 
Persons with jobs in agriculture...........]| March 16 671,000 12 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... March 16 4,702,000 + 3.1 
Motall paid workersiss.sras-tetescascssevessasnssres March 16 4,276,000 31g 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic March 14 95,800 eOse| eee OLS 
Quebec March 14 197,800 Sree?) (eeeo aoe 
Ontario March 14 161,100 + 1.6] + 19,9 
Prairie March 14 80,300 ap Pay | coe (Oil 
Pacific March 14 62,500 —12.5 | 4+ 26.3 
Total, all re gions..........cs..cssecseecscereese March 14 597,500 + 4.0 | + 12,2 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Trsurance) be nefitiercs<sisenancacsdecssassenosssens March 1 Du2,o0.0 eae 
Amount of benefit PAYMENES -oreceeeceseseveeeres | February $38,603,408 + 19,9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) «---.-++-+ ‘Feb. 1 118.7 + 5.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)-..-. Feb. 1 115.0 + 4,4 
Immigration Eee an otuee Lhe namie SiaccRGsaheaoRanasceas acs Year 1956 164,857 + 49,.%(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
NOOO RAYS LOS taper tate Sccctsottcececauus March 71,430 ZEN TMG 
No» of workers involved ........sccccssssscevesses arch 9,912 — 17.7(c) 
INOW of Strikes’ sneer eran ccscisctsrstsessersts ccs March 45 +116.7(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Feb, 1 $66.65 + 6.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ........sec0c000 Feb. 1 $ 1.58 + 6,9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Feb. 1 40.9 =a O57 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..........-+0++ $64.42 + 6.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... (| March 1 120.5 + 3.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) Feb. 1 128.1 ee lsD 
Total labour income..........sessceese $000,000] January 1,197 + 11.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39= pe Ssakcewest savasvere | January 272.0 = tee) 
Manufacturing ............+0++ ... | January 270.3 + 4,2 
Durable ic.:.<0<.ccsvercnseess .| January 336.8 + 6.6 
Non-Durables January 227.7 + 1,9 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year, 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 
A SURVEY at April 15 of bargaining units covering 1,000 employ- 


ees or more showed that 54 agreements had terminated or were 
scheduled to terminate in the period March 1 to May 31. The chart on the 
opposite page deals with these 54 agreements and indicates the state of 
contract negotiations at mid-April. A summary of experience in 1957 is 
presented in the graph below. 


Between March 15 and April 15 only four settlements were reached, 
three of which followed lengthy negotiations. Contracts were signed be- 
tween Noranda Mines, Limited, and the United Steelworkers of America; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers; and between the Montreal 
Shipping Federation and the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
The fourth settlement, reached after a shorter duration of bargaining, 
was between the Manitoba Telephone System and the Manitoba Federation 
of Telephone Workers. 


Thirty-seven agreements were under negotiation at mid-April, with 
14 of them in the construction industry across the country. The scale 
of spring bargaining in the building trades is somewhat reduced from 
past years because of the number of two-year agreements negotiated 
during 1956, 


During the first quarter of the year, the number of agreements subject 
to negotiation has remained fairly constant. However, the size of the 
bargaining units included has been growing larger. The next six weeks 
will see bargaining under way in several more of these larger agreements. 


Important negotiations are in progress in the Nova Scotia mining 
industry between the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and in the logging industry between West 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE APRIL 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 
March 1 to May 31, 1957 


54 agreements, 174, 295 workers : 


Bargaining carried over from Feb.: 16 agreements, 37,026 workers 
Terminating in period Mar. 1 — May 31: 38 agreements, 137,269 workers 


March 1 — April 15 : 
4 agreements, 6,795 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages — 
2 agreements covering 2,600 workers increased wages 7 per cent; 
1 covering 2,700 provided an increase of 9 cents an hour; in 1, 
covering 1,500, the increase was 6 to 12 cents. 


1 agreement covering 1,500 workers increased shift premiums from 
5 to 7 cents and from 8 to 10 cents. 


Hours of Work — 
1 covering 1,400 workers reduced hours from 44 to 40 per week. 


Vacations — : 
1 covering 1,500 workers provided 3 weeks after 11 years of 
service and 4 weeks after 25 years; 1 covering 1,400 provided 
3 weeks after 15 years. 


Welfare Benefits — 
3 covering 5,600 workers made improvements in group health and 
welfare plans; 1 covering 1,500 improved pensions. 


* Supplemental Unemployment Benefits — 
1 agreement covering 1,500 workers introduced a SUB plan. 


At April 15 
37 agreements, 80,047 workers 


Bargaining in process: 29 agreements, 54,779 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 7 agreements, 22,268 workers 
Arbitration in progress: l agreement, 3,000 workers 


13 agreements, 87,453 workers 


Expiring in April: 8 agreements, 25,699 workers 
Expiring in May: 5 agreements, 61,754 workers 





Coast logging operators and the International Woodworkers of America. 
Bargaining will begin shortly on a number of agreements covering pulp 
and paper workers in eastern Canada. The West Coast lumber dispute is 
not included in the chart, as the agreement covering the woodworkers does 
not expire until June. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures show 45 work stoppages in effect during March. 
These involved 9,912 workers in a time loss of 42,255 man-days. In 
the first three months of the year, there were 73 stoppages directly in- 
volving 19,859 workers in a time loss of 144,065 man-days. In the same 
period last year, the corresponding figures were 38 stoppages, 23,533 
workers and 590,255 man-days. 


Wage Rate Changes, October 1955—56 


Indexes of average wage rates for several industries have now been 
computed from data collected in the October 1956 survey of wage rates 
conducted by the Economics and Research Branch. The accompanying 
table shows indexes at October 1, 1955 and 1956, for 14 of the more re- 


presentative industries. 


It appears that, in general, wage rates in these industries increased 
slightly more from October 1955 to October 1956 than during the preceding 
few years. From 1955 to 1956, indexes for eight of the 14 industries 
included in the table rose from 4 to 6 per cent; for three industries by less 
than 4 per cent; and for the remaining three industries, by more than 6 
per cent. The most substantial rise, 1] per cent, in the primary iron and 
steel industry, is partly due to a revision of wage rates following the 
implementation of a job evaluation program. 


Indexes of Average Wage Rates, 14 Selected Industries, 
1955 and 1956 i 


(rates in 1949=100) 














Increase 


1955/ 
1956 









Industry 


WES 1956 












Logging, British Columbia, coastal............... Dae 3.5 

pene: Sasousredvecvasteaeaetenseanctestanacnessstartceeurctceseeesers 5.6 1.7 
Slaughtering and meat packing .....c.cssssesesseeee 4.9 4.1 
Dairy: products ta:scwnceenen cee 4.1 4.1 
Rubber products,..inammacsunancene 3.9 1.1 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 5.4 1.5 
Pulpiandi papérs.....ccswcae ee 7.6 4.6 
Rrimary inonsand Stee]... eee 11.0 6.3 
Motor) vehiclesm..strassmtec reece 6.4 3.2 
Shipbuilding and repairing .........ccccssscssssseesaee 2.4 3.2 
Construction (building and structures only) 3.6 3.9 
wbeam Tall Wayeiwcuccsi tte ere ee 6.2 0.0 
Urban and suburban transportation systems 6.8 2.4 
Elestric light and powlr.<..c.nuee ee 7.3 5.6 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE transition from winter to 
spring activities was in 
progress in most parts of the 
country during March but, as usual, 
changes in the level of local un- 
employment were very small. 
Labour market classifications 
changed in only nine areas, the 
same number as a_ year before. 
Five were reclassifications from 
the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category; the remaining 
four were changes in the other 
direction, from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. 
At April 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 3 (5); in 
moderate surplus, 50 (56); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 56 (48). ae ee aes 
ecatek cseies Ul 
During March, unemployment 
increased substantially in some polos chenage SS 
areas as forestry, food canning 
and tobacco processing showed 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 





further slackening. Employment We regret that the data in this chart have been 
aoa @ 3 incorrectly presented in the past three issues. 
conditions improved in a greater Correct figures will be supplied or request. 


number of areas, however, as job 
opportunities increased in construction, agriculture and other types of 
outdoor work. 


Year-to-year increases in unemployment were concentrated in the 
Ontario and Pacific regions. In each of these regions, four more areas 
were in the substantial surplus category this year than last. Reflecting 
the larger labour supplies this year, 32 per cent of all paid workers were 
in areas of substantial surplus at April 1, compared with 26 per cent 
a year earlier. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


April 1, 1957 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 











Quebec — Lévis Calgary 
St. John's Edmonton 
Vancouver — New asia 
Westminster Montrea’ 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 
Windsor Ottawa — Hull 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Tersats 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook — > BRANTFORD 
Cornwall — > FARNHAM — GRANBY 
Fort William — Peele 
Port Arthur: Halifax 
Joliette Kingston 
Lac St. Jean Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moncton London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; New Glasgow Niagara Peninsula 
60 per cent or more In PETERBOROUGH <—— Oshawa 
non-agricultural activity) ROUYN - VAL D'oR <— Saint John 
Sherbrooke —> SARNIA 
Shawinigan Falls Sudbury 
Sydney Timmins — 
Tale Rivisres Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Charlottetown Brandon Barrie 
CHATHAM mee Lethbridge 
Riviere du Loup Moose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Thetford — Megantic — North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; St. Georges Prince Albert 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Yorkton Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


| L a 





Bathurst Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Beauharnois Brampton St. Thomas 
Bracebridge Cranbrook 
Bridgewater Dawson Creek 
Campbellton Drumheller 
Central Vancouver Fredericton 
owe } Goderich 
wae LACHUTE > 
Dauphin > “STE. THERESE 
Drummondville Lindsay 
Edmundston Listowel 
Gaspe Medicine Hat 
Grand Falls North Bay 
Kamloops Pembroke 
Kentville —+» PRINCE RUPERT 
Montmagny Sault Ste. Marie 
MINOR AREAS Newcastle St. Jean 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) aes Valley Stratford 
Owen Sound Swift Current 
Portage fa Prairie Walkerton 
Prince George Woodstock — Ingersoll 
Quebec North Shore Weyburn 
Rimouski 
SIMCOE => 
‘orel 
Ste. Agathe — 


St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B, 
Yarmouth 














——> The areas shown In capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 





ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 


region increased slightly during 
March from the winter low point, 


which was reached in early Fe- [5 550 ooo cae cece 
bruary. At March 16, persons with oS te 
jobs were estimated at 473,000, 
an increase of 3,000 from the pre- 

vious month and of 15,000 from the Coa 
previous year. Despite the sizable 
year-to-year employmént gain, un- 
employment remained higher than 
a year before owing to a rapid ex- 


LABOUR FORCE,TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
1955 — 56 1956 — 57 


475,000 


400,000 


pansion of the labour force during [: 75,000 ——___ Aone 
the past year. Farming activities |. 50, a 
accounted for most of the increase 


in employment during March, though pit 1111111 

y 3 JASONDJFMAMJ 
construction showed some improve- 
ment towards the end of the month. 








Activity along the Saint John waterfront also increased during the month, 
reaching a higher level than a year before. Logging employment, on the 
other hand, continued to decline, reaching an unusually low level for the 
season. In general, outdoor activities continued to be seasonally slack 


because of restricted trucking during the spring thaw. 


During the past few months the economic situation in the Atlantic 
region has been characterized by substantial unemployment. For the 
most part, layoffs during this period stemmed from the usual seasonal 
curtailment of outdoor activities. This region is largely dependent on the 
primary industries, in which employment patterns are heavily influenced 
by changing climatic conditions. Moreover, the seasonal lull in these 
industries is of longer duration in this region than in others. As a result, 
unemployment during the winter months is usually much greater than in 
other parts of the country. In addition, the data indicate that for the 
past several years the Atlantic region has had larger unused labour 
supplies throughout the rest of the year than the other four regions. At 
mid-March this year, persons without jobs and seeking work amounted 
to about 12 per cent of the labour force in the Atlantic region compared 
with 6 per cent for all Canada. A similar comparison for August last 
year, when economic activity was at a peak, showed 3.0 and 1.8 per cent 
for the Atlantic region and Canada respectively. 


None of the 21 areas in the region was reclassified during the 
month. At April 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (2); in substantial surplus, 


18 (19). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment levels changed very little in this area during March. Con- 
struction workers accounted for about half of the male job registrations 
listed at the NES office at the end of the month. Registrations of loggers 
also continued to be heavy, though a considerable number of vacancies 
existed at various camps in Newfoundland. 


AlS 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT declined very mod- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC erately in the Quebec region during 
March — less than is usual for this 
Labour Force month; the number of unemployed 
1,650, 000. ms J 
* 600.000 Seo ‘ 4 workers; however, increased con- 
, , Smee ee . 
1550/00 ee siderably, partly as a result of the 
1,500,000 ———— continued growth in the labour 
Persons force. At March 16, persons with 
fee Renae jobs numbered 1,490,000, down 
550, a Dayle : 
3 oe eee “sy 8 slightly from a month earlier but 
1,450,000—Swermy?— 57,000 more than a year before. 
cand eee This increase was almost entirely 
ersons Without Jobs 5 ; ° . 
and Seeking Work in non-agricultural industries. 
150,000 . * . 
Saee Persons without jobs and seeking 
oti nates =. work increased during the month 
from 128,000 to 139,000. 


JTANSS ORNS DEM ASM ey 


Unemployment rose as layoffs 
continued in several industries. A 
year-to-year employment decline in the logging industry was related to 
the greater-than-usual volume of summer cutting last year which, com- 
bined with the fall cut, increased log inventories considerably. The 
number of construction workers registered with the NES rose 1,000 
over the month; this increase was wholly among unskilled workers. It 
was evident, however, that job registrations in this occupational group 
had reached their peak. Unemployment in the transportation and service 
occupations was higher than a year earlier but in textile, transportation 
equipment, electrical and metal-working occupations, employed showed 
an improvement over the year. 





Three of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, two from the substantial to the moderate surplus cate- 
gory and one from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At 
April 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in substantial surplus, 20 (19). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The number of persons 
registered for work with the NES fell more during the month than during 
March 1956, largely as a result of a pick-up in construction and in se- 
condary textiles. Registrations in the transportation and service occu- 


pations increased seasonally. However, unemployment as a whole was 
lower than last year. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The employment 
situation deteriorated slightly during the month; the number of workers 
registered with the NES was higher by nearly 1,500, of whom fully two- 
thirds were in forestry occupations. Seasonal declines in employment 
occurred also among the construction, transportation and service fields. 
Although some workers were on short time, textile plants were active and 
shortages of qualified seamstresses were reported, 
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Farnham - Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Unemployment dropped well below the level of March 1956. Registra- 
tions were slightly lower among secondary textile workers. Activity 
in construction began earlier than usual in the month. 


Rouyn- Val D’Or (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Registrations rose by more than 1,500 and were 1,000 higher than 
last year. Loggers and bushmen accounted for a considerable proportion 
of the increase, woods operations having come to an end. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérése (minor agricultural), Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Registrations decreased by some 10 per cent during the 
month, as employment in construction and wood products rose. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario re- 
gion showed a slight improvement 
between mid-February and mid- ede rte a 
March. Persons with jobs at March 


‘ 2, 200,000 Labour Force 
16 were estimated at 2,034,000, = 2,150,000 : 
an increase of some 11,000 over §: 2,100,000 ¢ 


one. of 
the month before and of about  § 250,000—\Jses== lies 
3 2,000, 000: 


51,000 from the previous year. 
Non-farm employment accounted 


2 2,150,000. Persons 
for the entire increase. Unemploy- £9 100,000 Bit deks 
ment remained virtually unchanged. — 2,050,000, = 
: 2,000,000 away — 


Apart from industrial construc- Tesh ee 


tion, where many local building : See etwonaa 
projects have resulted in noticeable SOC ar cae ee 
over-all improvement, no single [| 50,000 -seeerews ras 
industry showed marked employ- |: Sean kat Ee ce 





ment changes from the previous 
month. The automobile industry 
at Windsor showed signs of stabilizing, although further small layoffs 
occurred during the month; automobile plants at Oakville and Oshawa 
resumed full production. The situation in primary textile manufacturing 
continued to improve, while secondary textiles showed some slackening 
on completion of spring orders. Employment in heavy manufacturing re- 
mained generally firm. There was a seasonal reduction of activity in the 
logging and lumbering industries owing to unfavourable hauling conditions. 


Five areas were reclassified during the month, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and three from the moderate 
to the substantial surplus category. At April 1, the 34 areas in the region 
were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 
3 (5); in moderate surplus, 24 (26); in substantial surplus, 7 (3). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
markedly for the first time since November 1956, Iron and steel produc- 
tion continued at a high level. Inthe electrical apparatus industry, only 
the production of household appliances remained slack. 


A417? 


Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment conditions 
improved considerably in Ottawa in the second half of March and the 
demand for skilled and unskilled construction workers increased. In 
Hull, unemployment increased slightly, largely because of the seasonal 
decline in logging and meat packing. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment decreased 
slightly as a result of an increase in non-residential construction. Little 
change occurred in manufacturing as a whole. Shortages of technicians, 
machine operators and qualified clerical workers continued. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. There was some drop in 
unemployment, although sporadic layoffs continued in two of the three 
automobile plants. Industrial construction showed signs of picking up. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Agri- 
culture and construction showed signs of renewed activity. Production 
of heavy pulpmill and earth-moving machinery and heavy electrical equip- 
ment continued at a high level. 


Peterborough (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
A slight decline in employment in mining and textiles was offset in the 
latter part of the month by improvement in other occupations. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
end of the labour dispute at the Polymer Corporation resulted in a general 
improvement in the employment situation. 


Chatharn (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Completion of the processing of last year’s tobacco crop and a seasonal 
decline of activity in canning and food processing were responsible for 
the drop in employment. 


Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


THE employment situation in the 
Prairie region showed little over- 
all change during March as seasonal 


Labour Force increases in activity in agriculture 

- and construction were offset by 

950,000 —S"==== 5 employment contractions in other 
: ee eon se industries. At mid-month, persons 
ee Non-Agriculture with jobs were estimated at 930,000 
: (ite ee oe compared with 935,000 a month 


eons? 


before. Employment continued at a 
yin slightly higher level than a year 


: 400,000 i : . 

ne Ss earlier, manufacturing and the trade 
: dette f and service industries showing the 
- poe SE principal gains. Activities asso- 


= 600,000 


250,000 a 
ciated with road _ transportation 
Lie Le a ee were curtailed during the month 
JASONDJFMAMJ : aan s 

as traffic restrictions were imposed 
on rural roads because of the spring 
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breakup; trucking, sawmilling, oil drilling, prospecting and exploration 
shared in the decline. 


None of the 20 areas in the region was reclassified during the 
month, At April 1, the area classification was also the same as a year 
before: in moderate surplus, 16; in substantial surplus, 4. 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal employment 
expansion in construction and agriculture caused a slight reduction in 
unemployment. Aside from small layoffs in packing plants, manufacturing 
employment changed little during the month. On the whole, employment 
was considerably higher than last year, important gains being recorded 
in all major industry groups. At the end of the month, labour supplies 
generally were plentiful but there were indications that shortages were 
developing in a considerable number of occupations. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little during March. Pulpcutting and hauling continued 
brisk in the Hinton area, where more than 1,200 workers were engaged 
in cutting operations for the new mill and more than 100 trucks were 
hauling pulpwood. All major industries in the Edmonton area recorded 
year-to-year increases in employment. Total industrial employment was 
about 10 per cent higher than a year before. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A seasonal lull con- 
tinued in construction and agriculture. Manufacturing recorded some 
improvement during the month despite a number of small scattered layoffs 
in some sectors. Demands for sales clerks increased following a season- 
al pickup in the volume of wholesale and retail sales. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Un- 
employment continued to increase following a further decline in forestry 
activity. In addition, layoffs occurred in storage and transportation 
owing to a sharp drop in grain shipments. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific re- 


gion showed further improvement 
during March as industrial activity 
increased seasonally. Persons 
with jobs rose to 446,000 by March 
16, a figure 5,000 higher than at |" eae 


mid-February and 10,000 higher : 475,000 Na eee 


womesernn sy é 
’ 


than a year earlier. Registrations § 450,000-———~=>=amue” __ 
for employment at NES offices §: 


continued to decrease more sharply : aes (Parsons 
than in 1956 but the total at the eee 
end of March still exceeded last — sa stg - 


Geen’ 
425,000 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 


year’s figure at that date. 


The dominant feature of the § JASONDJFMAM J 
employment situation in this region 
was the pronounced slump in lum- 
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bering that has resulted from the sharp drop in exports to the United 
Kingdom and the gradual easing in the domestic market. The latest 
employment index for logging (av. 1949=100) dropped to 52.8 at February 
1 from 63.7 a year before. Similarly the employment index for saw and 
planing mills declined from 119.9 to 108.2. During the month several 
additional logging camps re-opened after the winter shutdown. Rehiring, 
however, was proceeding more slowly thanusual and substantial surplus- 
es of loggers and sawmill workers existed in most areas. 


The tempo of activity in the construction industry increased during 
March and resulted in a moderate demand for carpenters. However, in 
most areas, nearly all types of construction workers were in substantial 
surplus. The construction industry had a record year in 1956 and ex- 
pects an even better one in 1957, although a major decline is forecast 
for the housing sector. 


Employment in manufacturing remained fairly constant. In mining, 
the demand for experienced workers was light but steady. Reduction in 
ocean shipments of lumber resulted in reduced employment of stevedores. 
Movements of grain and general cargoes have been maintained at fair 
levels at lower mainland ports. 


During the month one area was reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate labour surplus category. At April 1, classification of the 
ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 3 (7%); in substantial surplus, 7 (3). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Labour 
demand increased moderately. Lumbering generally was below normal, 
with surplus labour of most types. The metal trades were more active, 
especially in steel fabrication. Recruitment of construction workers for 
Kitimat was resumed. Hiring in most other industries rose seasonally. 
Activity in the construction industry increased slowly and a good year 
is expected in the industrial and commercial branches of the industry. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Favourable weather 
stimulated activity in logging, lumbering, construction and related in- 
dustries, resulting in the recall of loggers, truck drivers and carpenters. 
Owing to reduced lumbering activity, however, unemployment in the area 
was still greater than at this time last year. 


Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Average Annual Percentage Changes in the Labour Force, 
Canada and the United States 


1953-1954 1954-1955 1955-1956 
Canada U.S. Canada U.S, Canada U.S, 
Civilian Labour Force.......... + 0.8 + 1.0 +2.4 + 2.1] i2eGe adesG 
Persons with Jobs ................ —-10— 1.6 +2.6 + 3.2 3.0) 2.8 
STICUI CUT er cee eee eee + 1.7 — 0.9 —6.3 + 3.5 — 5.6 —2.2 
Non-Agriculture.............. —- 15 = 1.6 +4.4 + 3.2 + 5.5.9 +3.4 
Seeking Work.....scevscceessdecesooes +69.4 +101.6 —0.9 —17.1 —22.2 —4.7 


Source: Canada, Labour Force Survey, DBS; United States, Current Population 
Reports, U.S. Bureau of the Chiaa: 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Canada, France Agree 


To Exchange Trainees 


A plan to help Canadian and French 
workers acquire occupational skills and 
techniques not ordinarily available in their 
own countries was announced last month 
by J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
plan puts into effect an agreement between 
the governments of France and Canada for 
the admission of a limited number of 
trainees to undertake on-the-job training 
in their chosen fields. 

In the year ending October 3, 1957, each 
country will admit 25 trainees; in 1958, 
50; im 1959, 75; in 1960, and each year 
after that, 100 trainees. 


NES Is Co-ordinator 


The National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission will 
act as the co-ordinating agency to deal with 
applications from Canadians for training in 
France and for the placement of French 
trainees in Canada. The plan is open to 
Canadian citizens, male or female, who are 
not over 30 years of age; in exceptional 
cases, the age limit may not apply. 

Training may be taken in either manual 
or intellectual work in the industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural or professional fields. 
Examples of the type of Canadian employee 
who might be able to benefit from such a 
plan are those engaged in the silk industry, 
glove industry, perfume manufacturing, and 
wine manufacturing. 

Neither government has made provision 
for financial assistance to trainees for trans- 
portation or other costs involved. The 
agreement provides only for facilitating the 
admission of trainees to the host country 
and for permission to work there. Permits 
to work will be granted for one year, 
although, on an individual basis, these may 
be extended for an additional six months. 
When the training period is over, trainees 
may not remain at work in the _ host 
country unless authorization is granted. 

Canadian trainees interested in the plan 
may obtain application forms at their 
National Employment Office, where com- 
plete information is available. Employers 
interested in hiring a trainee from France 
for the stated period may also obtain full 
details from the National Employment 
Office. 


o2io-Hour Week Provided 
For CBRE Office Staffs 


A five-day week of 324 hours, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and holidays, is established 
by the first master agreement negotiated 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, as the employer, and the Office 
Employees’ International Union, represent- 
ing the employees. 

The contract, which was signed last 
month, also provides for salary increases 
of $15 to $40 a month, retroactive to 
December 1, 1956; two weeks’ vacation for 
employees with 10 months to five years of 
service; three weeks for those with from 
five to 20 years’ service, and four weeks’ 
holiday after 20 years or more of service. 
The employer union will pay the cost of 
hospital and medical insurance to a maxi- 
mum of $4.25 a month per employee. 


Examples of the new rates, which cover 
25 CBRE employees in Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, include: clerk or 
stenographer, $245-$275; secretary, $270- 
$300; and assistant accountant, $310-$340. 
The maximum in each classification js 
reached in 18 months, with semi-annual 
increases. 


High Bids Threaten Delay 
On St. Lawrence Project 

A threat of serious delay in the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project developed last month when the 
lowest bids for the dredging of the south 
channel of the Seaway south of Corwall 
Island were found to be $14,000,000 higher 
than the $18,000,000 estimated by the 
engineers as the cost of the job. 

This project, described as the biggest 
single one on the Seaway, is the respon- 
sibility of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the U.S. agency. 

Several possibilities being considered in- 
clude turning over the job to Ontario 
Hydro, or the use of equipment belonging 
to the U.S. Corps of Engineers. If Ontario 
Hydro did the work it is stated that the 
use of Canadian equipment and labour 
would cut the cost by as much as one-half. 
Private Canadian concerns appear to be 
disinclined to undertake the work. 
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Urges Canada to Expand 
Apprenticeship System 


Canada could ease its shortage of skilled 


labour if it expanded the apprenticeship ~ 


system to correspond with industrial growth, 


Elroy Robson, Vice-president of the Cana-, 


dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, said last 
month at a panel discussion on the skilled 
labour shortage sponsored by the Montreal 
Board of Trade. 

He spoke of the unfortunate resistance 
to an increase in the number of technical 
schools. This he attributed to the working 
of the present system, which keeps a youth 
in training for several years without helping 
him to earn much more than an unskilled 
worker when he has finished his training. 

An expansion in the number of technical 
schools, an increase in the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen, and encouragement to 
skilled workers to immigrate to Canada 
were offered as solutions of the difficulty 
by B. M. MacGregor, head of the industrial 
relations division of Du Pont Company of 
Canada. He attributed the dilemma to the 
rapid strides recently made by industry, 
which have far outstripped the supply of 
skilled labour. 

J. K. Bradford, Director of Placement at 
the University of Toronto, said that the 
real shortage was of outstanding specialists; 
and he suggested more help from labour 
and management to aid the universities in 
training such persons. 

Private enterprise should intensify its 
search for skilled labour as a means of 
relieving the shortage, a fourth panel mem- 
ber, W. D. Shuttleworth, Employment 
Manager of Canadair Ltd., suggested. 


B.C. Planning to Expand 
Apprenticeship Training 

An expanded program of apprenticeship 
traming by which the British Columbia 
Government hopes to raise the number of 
apprentices under training in the construc- 
tion industry in the province to 5,000— 
double the present number—was recently 
described by Hon. Lyle Wicks, provincial 
Minister of Labour. 

The program involves the expenditure of 
$385,000 this year, the expansion of the 
Nanaimo Vocational School, and the build- 
ing of new vocational schools— one in 
Prince George and one in the Lower Main- 
land region. The proposed expenditure 
entails an increase of $313,000 over that 
of last year, and represents a fourfold 
increase. This sum, which will be spent 
on pre-apprenticeship training facilities, 
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staff and equipment, will be matched by 
federal grants, the Minister said. The new 
program will place greater emphasis on 
pre-apprenticeship training. 

Industry, Labour and government will 
combine their forces in a program of selec- 
tion, training and placement of apprentices, 
Mr. Wicks explained. The selection of 
youths for the vocational schools will be 
made by advisory committees, which it is 
proposed to set up in each trade. 

The Minister said that apprenticeship 
training should be available to all youths, 
no matter where they live in the province. 
Inability to pay, he added, should be no 
obstacle. Where dormitory facilities are 
available they will be provided free; and 
on the Lower Mainland, where board will 
not be supplied, a subsistence allowance 
will be given. 





Publish Second Bulletin 
In Apprenticeship Series 

The second bulletin of a new series on 
apprenticeship training in Canada was pub- 
lished by the Department last month. 

Entitled, “A Modern Concept of Appren- 
ticeship,” it tells the story of the provincial 
apprenticeship program in Alberta. The 
first bulletin of the series, published a few 
months ago (L.G., Feb., p. 182), was 
entitled “The Quebec Answer to the Prob- 
lem of Apprenticeship”. 

The Alberta program is similar to those 
in the other English-speaking provinces, and 
these first two bulletins give a fairly com- 
prehensive story of the types of apprentice 
training being developed on a co-operative 
basis by industry, as represented by em- 
ployers and unions, and by government, as 
represented by provincial Departments of 
Labour and Education. 





Ontario Plans Three New 
Technological Institutes 


Three new technological institutes, com- 
parable to the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be opened in Ontario during 
the present year, Ontario Minister of 
Education William J. Dunlop announced 
recently. They will be in Hamilton, Wind- 
sor, and Ottawa. 

The institute in Hamilton is now under 
way, Dr. Dunlop said, and those in Windsor 
and Ottawa will be opened next September. 
The Minister made the announcement 
while he was defending the Government 
against an accusation that it had failed to 
meet the gap in facilities for trade and 
technical training, 





CLC Now Making Survey 
Of Automation’s Effects 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
launched an industry-wide survey of the 
effects of automation, which is to be com- 
pleted in time for the first meeting of the 
CLC General Board, to be held in Montreal 
May 1-3. 

At the latest meeting of the CLC Execu- 
tive Council, reports were received from 
regional vice-presidents of a number of 
instances in which automation is affecting 
employment. While the trend is towards 
reduced employment in a number of indus- 
tries, it was recognized by the Council that 
employment opportunities are increasing in 
other industries and the survey will attempt 
to gather a complete picture. 


Prior Consultation Avoids 
Unrest from Automation 


Labour-management experts agree that 
much labour trouble can be avoided if 
management consults its employees before 
installing automatic machinery, according 
to an article, “Automation In New York 
State,” published in the Industrial Bulletin 
of the New York State Department of 
Labor for February 1957. 

An instance is given of a case in which 
a large organization decided to instal 
automatic machines in its accounting 
department. Rumours of the change caused 
serious concern among the office employees. 
The union made representations, with the 
result that union and management sat 
down to discuss the impending changes. 

After a series of meetings an agreement 
was worked out which included: a recruit- 
ment drive among the employees to obtain 
volunteers who would take training in 
operating the new machines; recruitment 
salaries were to be established at high 
levels to encourage employees to come 
forward; during the recruiting campaign no 
one would be hired from outside until it 
had been ascertained that a_ regular 
employee could not be retrained for the 
job; the employer agreed to do his best 
to provide comparable jobs within the 
organization for those whose positions were 
being abolished. 

In this case, the article says, “because 
management and labour met before actual 
installations and because intelligent action 
was taken in time, no one has been down- 
graded or fired because of the IBM 
machines.” 

As an instance of the way in which 
automation may lead to an actual increase 
in employment, the article reported that 
in New York State, employment in the 
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computing and related machines industry 
rose from 12,600 to 20,100 between 1947 
and 1954. 


The article points out that difficulties 


arising from automation are more easily 


overcome in an expanding firm or industry 
than in one that is stationary. “However, 
experience shows that even in non-expanding 
firms they can be solved if foresight is 
demonstrated,” it adds. 


Although the transition stage in the intro- 
duction of automatic machinery is often 
difficult, with “fear of layoffs, downgrading 
and loss of seniority...not less real for 
being imagined”, when the change is once 
made “workers, on the whole, have been 
eager to get on automated jobs. 





Definition of Automation 


Has Three Components 

Three developments which together 
broadly embrace the essentials of automa- 
tion have been described by Professors 
George B. Baldwin and George D. Shultz 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. IJndustrial Bulletin for February 
1957, official news magazine of the New 
York State Department of Labor, reprints 
their “definition” of automation: 


“1. The linking together of convention- 
ally separate manufacturing operations into 
lines of continuous production through 
which the product moves ‘untouched by 
human hands.’ This first development, which 
depends primarily on mechanical engineer- 
ing for its adoption, we shall refer to simply 
as ‘integration,’ a term already in wide use 
in the metal working industry, in which it 
got its start. ‘Continuous automatic pro- 
duction’ is another and perhaps more 
descriptive term being used. 


“2. The use of ‘feedback’ control devices 
or servo-mechanisms which allow individual 
operations to be performed without any 
necessity for human control. With feed- 
back, there is always some built-in auto- 
matic device for comparing the way in 
which the work is actually being done with 
the way in which it is supposed to be 
done and for then making, automatically, 
any adjustments in the work-process that 
may be necessary... It is dependent pri- 
marily not on mechanical but on electrical 
engineering knowledge and techniques. 

“2 The development of general and 
special purpose computing machines capa- 
ble of recording and storing information 
(usually in the form of numbers) and of 
performing both simple and complex 
mathematical operations on such informa- 
tion.” 
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January Housing Starts 
Down from Year Earlier 

Fewer new residential units were started 
in January than in the same month of 
1956, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 

Starts totalled 1,710, down sharply from 
4,183 in January 1956, but completions, at 
10,249, were greater than last year’s 9,482. 
Units in various stages of construction at 
January 31 numbered 60,283, substantially 
below the year-earlier total of 72,995. 


In the United States, the number of new 
dwelling units started in January increased 
slightly over December to a total of 65,000 
units. This figure, however, was 13 per 
cent below the volume of January last 
year. 


Publish Safety Code for 
Punch Press Guerding 


Recommended standards of safety at the 
point of operation of punch presses were 
recently published by the Canadian Stand- 
ards Association in a Code for the Guarding 
of Punch Presses at Point of Operation 
(Z142-1957). 


The Code, which was prepared at the 
request of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation (L.G. 
1955, p. 568), is recommended for the use 
of manufacturers, distributors and users of 
punch presses, and government authorities 
and others interested in the prevention of 
accidents on punch presses. 

All power presses, foot presses, hand 
presses, air and hydraulic presses, which are 
defined in the Code as machines fitted with 
rams (plungers) and dies for the purpose 
of blanking, trimming, drawing, punching 
or stamping material, are covered by the 
Code. 

It does not apply, however, to bull- 
dozers, hot-metal presses, injection moulding 
machines, hammers, presses or brakes when 
used in braking operations only, power 
screw or fitting presses, or hand-operated 
arbor presses which are either covered by 
other codes or require special treatment. 

The Code sets forth general safety 
requirements with respect to the design, 
construction and installation of guarding 
devices, means of disconnecting power from 
the press or from the pulley on the press, 
switches and other electrical apparatus, and 
feeding mechanisms. It is specified that one 
or more means of safeguarding the press 
at the point of operation should be pro- 
vided and used on every power press, 
depending on the method of feeding used— 
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automatic, semi-automatic or manual—and 
the safeguarding requirements for each 
method are set out in Table I. 

Other sections of the Code deal with 
specifications for the design and construc- 
tion of the types of guards used in various 
press operations, and set forth additional 
requirements for the guarding of positive- 
type clutch presses, air and _ hydraulic 
presses, and foot and hand presses. A 
number of illustrations of various types of 
guards that conform to good practice and 
meet the requirements specified in the Code 
are included in an appendix. 

Copies of this CSA standard may be 
obtained from the General Manager, Cana- 
dian Standards Association, 235 Montreal 
Road, Ottawa. The price is $1.25. 


Office Worker Segment 
Of Labour Force Grows 


A continuing increase in the proportion of 
office workers in relation to the total of all 
workers employed is noted as the most 
significant trend in connection with clerical 
work, in an article entitled “Compensation 
of Office Workers in 1956” published in 
Office Equipment News for March 1957. 

Canadian census figures from the 
beginning of the century up to 1951 show 
a change from about one office worker for 
every 50 others to about one for every 10, 
the article says. According to the US. 
Monthly Labor Review of April 1956, the 
writer continues, there has been a similar 
trend in the United States. 

Quoting Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figures, the article says that “the proportion 
of employees classified as salaried staff 
increased from 18.5 per cent in 1950 to 22.2 
per cent in 1954”. This is one salaried 
person for less than five others, and although 
not all salaried people are office workers it 
is pointed out that most are. 

The latest information, obtained from the 
National Office Management Association’s 
1956 annual survey, shows that nearly 
1,250,000 employees out of a total of nearly 
4,000,000 in more than 6,000 U.S. and Cana- 
dian companies were office employees—one 
out of a little more than three. Among 
Canadian companies in the survey, the 
proportion was about one to four and a 
half, though the article points out that the 
Canadian sample was hardly large enough 
for valid comparison with that of the US. 

As regards salaries of office workers, the 
article, quoting Department of Labour 
figures, points out that the increases within 
a range of $1 to $4 a week during 1955 
only slightly anticipated a more than equiv- 
alent increase in the cost of living, 
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The rise in salaries was matched by a 
similar trend in fringe benefits. These 
included: three weeks’ paid vacation for 
10 per cent of all office workers after 10 
years’ service, compared with 5 per cent 
a year earlier; at April 1956, 63 per cent 
of office workers had a work week of 374 
hours, compared with 60 per cent in 1955 
and 50 per cent in 1953; pension plans for 
78 per cent of Canadian office employees, 
compared with less than 65 per cent in 
1953; range of benefits in group hospital 
and medical insurance plans increased dur- 
ing 1956; group life insurance plans were 
provided for some 90 per cent of office 
ee in 1956, against 87 per cent in 
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Earnings Increase 


The article quotes Department of Labour 
statistics to show that during the 15 years 
between 1939 and 1954 the earnings of 
office employees increased 163 per cent 
compared with 233 per cent for operatives. 
During this period the consumer price 
index increased 93 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the way in which gains 
in the remuneration of wage earners have 
outstripped those of clerical workers, unioni- 
zation has made comparatively little pro- 
gress in offices,- the article points out. 
Although some observers had looked for a 
strenuous campaign by the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union in 1956, the 
year had produced no striking develop- 
ments, and members of the Office and 
Professional Workers Union were. still 
counted only in the hundreds. 


Merger of Paper Unions 
Unites 130,000 Members 


The first merger of rival unions since the 
AFL and the CIO united late in 1955 took 
place last month when the 75,000-member 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
(formerly AFL) and the 55,000-member 
United Paper Workers (formerly CIO) 
voted for union at conventions held simul- 
taneously in Chicago. The new organization 
will be known as the United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers. Its first president is 
Paul Phillips, former IBPM president. 

Although the delegates voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the merger there was some strong 
opposition to it in the IBPM, mainly from 
Canadian delegates. J. Arthur D’Aoust, 
Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the IBPM, threatened to resign if the 
merger were approved. He said that it 
would upset jurisdiction agreements the 
union had with the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


Canadian delegates from locals across 
Canada affiliated with the newly merged 
union will meet in Toronto in October to 
form a Canadian papermakers’ council. The 
decision to form the council was announced 
by local representatives who attended the 
merger convention. The purpose of the 
October meeting will be to strengthen the 
solidarity of Canadian unions and to seek 
solutions for common difficulties. 

The delegates refused to comment on 
reports that the Canadian locals would 
break away from the UPP and form their 
own union. 

At the convention the two Canadian 
vice-presidents, J. A. D’Aoust of Ottawa 
and J. J. Arsenault of Thorold, were 
retained, 


Nine More Local Couneils 
Granted CLC Charters 


Nine more local labour councils have 
received Canadian Labour Congress char- 
ters. Five were formed through mergers of 
former TLC and CCL councils, three 
through the amending of council constitue 
tions to permit admission of locals prev- 
lously affiliated with the erstwhile rival 
congress, and one was formerly independent. 

The new CLC councils are: 

The Lakehead Labour Council, uniting 
the Lakehead and District Trades and 
Labour Council and the Thunder Bay and 
District Labour Council. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo and _ District 
Labour Council, merging the Kitchener 
(Twin City) Trades and Labour Council 
and the Twin Cities Labour Council. 

The Victoria Labour Council, a union of 
the Victoria Trades and Labour Council 
and the Victoria Labour Council. 

The Belleville and District Labour Coun- 
cil, embracing the Belleville Trades and 
Labour Council and the Bay of Quinte 
and District Labour Council. 

The London Labour Council, an amal- 
gamation of the London and District Trades 
and Labour Council and the London 
Labour Council. 

The Pictou County Labour Council, a 
former CCL affiliate that now includes 
former TLC locals. 

The Brockville and District Labour 
Council, formerly the Brockville and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council, which 
now includes former CCL affiliates. 

The Sudbury and District Labour Coun- 
cil, originally a TLC organization, which 
now includes former CCL locals. 

The Cobourg and District Labour Coun- 
cil, formerly the Allied Labour Council, 
independent. 
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Labour Bills Introduced 
In Provincial Legislatures 


At the end of March, the legislatures of 
nine provinces were still in session, the 
Quebec Legislature having prorogued. 

The most extensive program of labour 
legislation is in Manitoba. The Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which has been examining all phases 
of industrial relations and legislation affect- 
ing them, recommended to the Legislature 
that it enact an Employment Standards 
Act that would codify and amend the 
present legislation respecting standards and 
conditions of employment, including mini- 
mum wages, hours, weekly rest, safety of 
employees and fair wages on government 
contracts. The Minister of Labour has 
introduced a bill in accordance with these 
recommendations. 


Minimum Standards 


In the field of minimum standards, also, 
amendments are being made in Saskat- 
chewan and Ontario. In Saskatchewan, a 
number of minor amendments to the legis- 
lation dealing with vacations with pay, 
minimum wages and hours of work are 
before the Legislature, and a new wages 
recovery act has been introduced. 

The industrial standards Acts in both 
Saskatchewan and Ontario are also being 
amended. 

In the field of labour relations, the Minis- 
ter of Labour in Manitoba has introduced 
extensive procedural and administrative 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act, 
which were also recommended to the Legis- 
lature by the Select Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations. 

In the Ontario Legislature, too, a num- 
ber of changes are being made in the 
Labour Relations Act, chiefly to facilitate 
the work of the Labour Relations Board 
in handling various types of cases and to 
clarify the wording of the Act. 

A government bill was also introduced in 
Nova Scotia to amend the Trade Union 
Act to authorize the Labour Relations 
Board to state a case in writing to the 
Supreme Court on any question that, in 
the opinion of the Board, is a question of 
law. 

Industrial Safety 


In a number of provinces important 
measures have been introduced dealing with 
industrial safety. In Ontario, the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act is being amended to 
authorize the making of regulations for the 
protection of the health and safety of 
persons from the effects of lonizing radia- 
tion in industry and commerce. A number 
of amendments are also being made to the 
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Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
chief of which will require that plans of 
shops, bakeshops, restaurants or office build- 
ings which have an area of more than 
5,000 square feet in any storey but are not 
more than two storeys high be submitted 
for approval to the Department of Labour. 

Amendments are being made to the 
boilers and pressure vessels legislation of 
British Columbia and Manitoba and to the 
legislation providing for the qualification 
and certification of engineers in Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Ontario. 

The whole of the mining safety section 
of the Ontario Mining Act is being replaced. 

In Alberta, a small amendment to the 
Gas Protection Act will bring equipment in 
trailers, vehicles and mobile buildings 
within the scope of the Act. The Elevator 
and Hoist Act of Manitoba is being 
amended regarding the power to grant 
exemptions under the Act, and an amend- 
ment to the Nova Scotia Elevators and 
Lifts Act passed in 1956 will bring the Act 
into force on January 1, 1958, 

With respect to workmen’s compensation 
laws, a government bill to raise the monthly 
payments to children living with a parent 
and to orphan children under the Saskat- 
chewan Accident Fund Act has been intro- 
duced, and in British Columbia the Govern- 
ment has brought in a bill respecting 
compensation for blind workmen. 





Picard Will Step Down 
As CCCL Head Next Year 


Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour since 1946, has announced that he 
will stand for re-election at this year’s con- 
vention in September but will not be a 
candidate at the 1958 convention. Mr. 
Picard was CCCL Genera] Secretary from 
1934 until elected to the presidency. 

Another prominent labour personality in 
Quebec, Miss Huguette Plamondon, has 
been re-elected President of the Montreal 
Labour Council for her third successive 
term. She is a Vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and an international 
representative of the United Packinghouse 
Workers. 

In the United States, four officials of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
have been indicted on charges of contempt 
of Congress. They are: Frank W. Brewster, 
Chairman of the union’s Western Con- 
ference; Einar O. Mohn, a Vice-president 
of the Brotherhood; Nugent La Poma, 
Secretary-Treasurer of a Seattle local; and 
Harry Reiss, administrator of a local’s wel- 
fare fund. The charges resulted from the 














four men’s refusal to answer questions 
before a Congress sub-committee. 


Another Teamsters official, James R. 
Hoffa, a Vice-president of the union and 
Chairman of the Central Conference, was 
arrested last month on a charge of bribery. 


Also in the United States, Morris Weis- 
berger, New York Port Agent for the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union to suc- 
ceed the late Harry Lundeberg, who died 
January 28. The secretary-treasurer’s post 
is the top job in the union, which has 
never had a president. Mr. Lundeberg was 
also President of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and since his death, Vice- 
president Paul Hall is serving as interim 
president of the SIU. 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment announced last month the election of 
a 12th Vice-president, Louis Stulberg, 
Executive Vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Mine, Mill Union Returns 
Entire Slate of Officers 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) returned 
its entire slate of officers at its ninth annual 
convention, held in Kimberley, B.C., last 
month. 

The officers re-elected were: Nels 
Thibeault, Sudbury, President; Harvey 
Murphy, Toronto, Western Vice-president ; 
William Kennedy, Sudbury, Eastern Vice- 
president; William lLongridge, Uranium 
City, Sask., Secretary-Treasurer; Kenneth 
Smith, Western Board Member; and Ray 
Stevenson, Eastern Board Member. 


Seven years of autonomy and independ- 
ence have not harmed his union, said Bob 
Russell of District 5, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, one of the 
speakers at the convention. The Electrical 
Workers’ union was expelled from the CCL 
at about the same time as the Mine, Mill 
Union. Both were accused of _ being 
dominated by Communists. 


CLC Affiliation Discussed 


Mr. Russell said that the independence 
of an unaffiliated union and its feeling of 
autonomy have an effect of fostering unity 
that is not found in affiliated unions. He 
admitted, under questioning from Mine, 
Mill delegates, that affiliation with the 
CLC has been discussed unofficially. But 
he asserted that the electrical union’s mem- 
bership was unwilling to sacrifice its auto- 
nomy, and would not accept dictation from 
an external body concerning its directorate. 


U.S. Bureau Has Changed 
Definition of “Employed’’ 

Certain limited changes in the defini- 
tions of employment and unemployment 
will be used by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, starting with the statistics for 1957, 
according to a recent official announcement. 
Two comparatively small groups who have 
been classified as employed (under “with 
a job but not at work”) will now be con- 
sidered to be unemployed. 

The groups involved are: persons on lay- 
off with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days of the date of layoff, 
and persons waiting to start new wage and 
salary jobs within the following 30 days. 
Most of the persons in these two groups 
will hereafter be classified as unemployed. 

The only exception is the small sub-group 
in school during the survey week and wait- 
ing to start new jobs, which will now be 
considered as not in the labour force. 

Persons waiting to open new business or 
start new farms within 30 days (formerly 
combined with those waiting to start new 
jobs) will continue to be classified as 
employed. 

The combined totals of the two groups 
whose classification 1s beimg changed have 
averaged only about 200,000 to 300,000 a 
month in recent years. The effect of the 
change will vary somewhat seasonally, and 
may accentuate the present seasonal char- 
acteristics of unemployment. The additions 
to the numbers of unemployed will be 
larger in winter, when temporary layoffs 
are heavier, and in summer, because of 
plant shutdowns for vacations and the 
number of young persons out of school who 
are waiting to start new jobs. 

Summary statistics on both the new and 
old basis will be published throughout this 
year, but detailed statistics will be on the 
new basis only. 


Britain’s Labour Force 
Totals 21.7 Million 

At May 31, 1956, Great Britain’s total 
labour force was 21,700,000, of which 
14,100,000 were males and 7,600,000 were 
females. All age groups are included in 
the figures. 

Of the women employed in manufacturing 
industries, 351,000—11.7 per cent of the 
total—were working on a part-time basis 
(not more than 80 hours a week). 

Estimates show that 80.4 per cent of the 
women in part-time employment worked in 
food, drink and tobacco concerns; 53.3 
percent in shipbuilding, engineering and 
electrical goods; and 52.2 per cent in 
textiles. 
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Imports Rise One-Fifth 
Last Year from 1955 


Canada’s merchandise imports reached a 
record level in 1956, rising more than one- 
fifth in value to $5,710,400,000 from $4,712,- 
400,000 in the preceding year. 

Most of the gain (18.5 per cent) was in 
volume, the rise in prices amounting to 
2.3 per cent. 

A wide range of commodities contributed 
heavily to the year’s gain. They included 
industrial and construction machinery and 
equipment, rolling-mill products, automo- 
biles and parts, and cotton products. 

Values for the nine main commodity 
groups, in millions, were as follows (1955 
figures in brackets): agricultural and vege- 
table products, $628.8 ($567.5); animals and 
animal products, $122.2 ($107.8) ; fibres, tex- 
tiles and products, $416.4 ($381.6); wood, 
wood products and paper, $228.2 ($196.0) ; 
iron and products, $2,236.4 ($1,606.0) ; non- 
ferrous metals and products, $491.5 ($398.8) ; 
non-metallic minerals and products, $766.0 
($663.7); chemicals and allied products, 
$288.6 ($260.5); and miscellaneous com- 
modities, $532.5 ($530.6). 


UAW Announces Payment 


OF First SUB in Canada 


What the United Automobile Workers 
describe as the first supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit payment to be made to a 
UAW member in Canada recently went to 
Calvin Huggett, a female employee of the 
Autolite Company in Sarnia. She received 
$19.25—in addition to $21 in unemployment 
insurance. A total of 154 out of 650 Auto- 
lite workers were at the same time paid 
SUB during a temporary layoff. 

Supplementary unemployment benefit 
payments were to begin in Canada on 
March 1, 1957, under the General Motors 
contract, and on August 1, 1957, under the 
Ford agreement, 


Ist UAW Local in Canada 
Marks 20th Anniversary 

Local 222 of the United Automobile 
Workers—the senior local of the union. in 
Canada—celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary on March 2. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW Vice-president, 
addressed the anniversary gathering of the 
11,000-member local. George Burt, Canadian 
UAW Director and a CLC vice-president, 
also spoke. 

The local won recognition at the General 
Motors’ plant in Oshawa 20 years ago. 
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Trusteeship Ended for 
Two Teamsters Locals 


Two Ontario locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters have been 
released from trusteeship, one after almost 
five years, it was announced last month. At 
the same time the establishment of a joint 
council embracing five Toronto, one Hamil- 
ton and one Pembroke local was announced. 

The locals released from trusteeship of 
the Teamsters’ Central Conference were 
Local 230, which covers the construction 
industry, and Local 647, the bread drivers’ 
and dairymen’s local. The announcement 
of the restoration of the locals’ autonomy 
was made by Jack Robinson, Research 
Director of the Central Conference. 

Local 230 was in trusteeship since shortly 
after it was organized in 1952. 


Escelator Clauses Regain 
Popularity in U.S. Unions 


Labour in the United States no longer 
frowns on the automatic cost-of-living wage 
escalator clauses that appear in some con- 
tracts. The reason for the change of view 
is explained in the AFL-CIO Research 
Department monthly bulletin for February. 

In the past, unions had opposed escalator 
clauses on the ground that they would 
limit wage increases to. the rise im prices 
and thus freeze real wages. 

Today, the unions feel, management 
generally accepts the view that wage 
advances are necessary to improve living 
standards, as well as to provide for higher 
living costs, and Labour’s fears that escala- 
tors might mean pay cuts when prices 
drop has been met by fixing limits. 

The escalator clause in union contracts 
reached its popularity peak in 1952. Then, 
from 1953 until early 1955, many unions 
decided escalation was no longer necessary 
as a means of protecting the workers’ pur- 
chasing power against inflation. 

In January 1955, the number of workers 
covered by escalation clauses had dropped 
to about 1,950,000, according to the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, but by Decem- 
ber 1956, renewal of interest in escalation 
had carried the figure beyond the level 
of 1952. 

It is estimated that currently there are 
some 3,500,000 union workers and another 
300,000 unorganized workers under escalator 
contracts in the United States. 





During February, 1,435 work accidents to 
federal government employees were reported 
to the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch. The figure for the same 
month. last year was 1,446. 








UAW Plans Appeal Court, 
Seeks Short Work Week 


The United Automobile Workers is 
planning to set up an outside appeal 
“court” to which union members can apply 
if they consider that the union’s own 
disciplinary machinery has not given them 
justice, it was announced last month. 

UAW President Walter Reuther and the 
union’s executive board are working on a 
review program for presentation to dele- 
gates at the union’s biennial convention in 
Atlantic City this month. 

If the plan is approved it would make 
the UAW the first leading union to estab- 
lish an impartial tribunal to protect its 
members from any possible danger that 
union leaders might act as prosecutor, judge 
and jury, with final power in disciplinary 
proceedings against members or subordinate 
officers. 

One smaller organization, however—the 
60,000-member Upholsterers’ International 
Union—has had such a plan in operation 
for three years. 

Earlier, the autoworkers union had an- 
nounced that its main objectives when it 
begins bargaining for a new contract in 
1958 will be higher take-home pay and a 
shorter work week. Leonard Woodcock, 
Vice-president of the union and Director 
of its General Motors Department, made 
the announcement at a press conference 
which followed a two-day meeting of 300 
delegates representing 350,000 General 
Motors workers at plants throughout the 
United States. 

The average hourly wage of automobile 
workers had fallen behind that of other 
key industrial workers, he asserted, and 
added that there would be “a good deal 
of emphasis on the old-fashioned question 
of wages” in the 1958 contract negotiations. 

Mr. Woodcock mentioned five industries 
in which he said average wages exceeded 
the average wage in the automobile indus- 
try: construction, bituminous coal mining, 
steel, petroleum and oil, and printing indus- 
tries. 

In the 1955 negotiations, which resulted 
in three-year contracts in the industry, the 
union’s demand for a guaranteed annual 
wage had been emphasized, Mr. Woodcock 
said. The outcome had been the precedent- 
setting supplementary unemployment bene- 
fit —plan. There had, however, been grum- 
bling by many members of the union, who 
were more interested in wage increases than 
in protection against the risk of unemploy- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding this, he said, the union 
would strive for improvement in’ the SUB 
plan, It would like to obtain an increase 
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in the size of the benefit payments 2nd in 
the extent of their duration. 

Mr. Woodcock did not say exactly what 
the union had in mind in connection with 
a shorter work week, But UAW President 
Walter Reuther referred last fall to the 
union’s intention of taking the first step 
towards a four-day work week in the 1958 
negotiations. 


New Book is Outcome 
Of Duke’s Conference 


A book that is an outcome of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Study Conference held at 
Oxford in July 1956 (L.G., Sept. 1956, p. 
1122) has been published. 

The book, “The Challenge of Change,” 
by Laurence Thompson, is one man’s 
thoughts—reflections stimulated by the 
conference rather than reflections about 
the conference. There is some description 
of the conference in the early chapters, 
however. 

The little volume may faithfully repre- 
sent the spirit of the conference, which was 
intended to stimulate thought about a num- 
ber of fundamental questions which arise 
in connection with modern industrial 
society. The author, who was one of the 
members of the conference, in his turn 
tries to provoke thought. 

“The only value a book of this kind may 
have,” he says, “is not in making the 
reader agree with its ideas, but in making 
the ideas sufficiently plain for the reader 
to know why he agrees or disagrees, and 
so form his own opinions.” 

In the second last chapter, “Priorities’’, 
the author says that among other things, 
the members of the conference agreed that 
it would be desirable for Commonwealth 
industry to do certain things, including: 
feeding, housing, providing with schools 
and finding employment for a population 
which was doubling every 25 years; abolish- 
ing such things as the colour bar and the 
“mequality of woman”; providing better 
schools and better houses; paying agricul- 
tural and industrial workers and teachers 
more money; and putting more money into 
research. 

“We also agreed, I seem to remember,” 
he continues, “that high taxation of mdus- 
try or the individual was a major disincen- 
tive.” 

Besides the one just quoted from, there 
are eight other chapters in the book, which 
are headed: In Conference, The Size of 
the Problem, The Challenge of Change, 
The New Challenge, The Problem of Size, 
Why Do Men Work? Education, Industry 
and the Community, and Conclusions. 
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Trainmen’s Wage Boost 
Urged by U.S. Board 


An emergency presidential board last 
month recommended wage increases aggre- 
gating 264 cents an hour, extending over 
a period of three years, for about 160,000 
United States members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

The board proposed an increase of 124 
cents an hour retroactive to November 1, 
1956, and further increases of 7 cents on 
November 1, 1957 and 1958. These increases 
would add $2.12 a day of eight hours at 
the end of the three years. The main 
demand of the union was for a wage 
increase of $3 a day starting immediately. 

The board further recommended sgsemi- 
annual cost-of-living wage adjustments 
starting May 1, 1957, and amounting to 1 
cent an hour for each change of one-half 
of a point in the U.S. consumer price 
index. 

For yardmen only, the board proposed 
an alternative benefit of seven paid holidays 
a year. But if they took the holiday pay 
they would get increases of only 5 cents 
an hour, instead of 7 cents, in the second 
and third year. 

A condition of the settlement proposed 
by the board would be that no further 
wage demands should be made during the 
three-year period. The carriers would 
agree to withdraw three demands for 
changes in rules if the settlement were 
adopted. 

Although the findings of such a board are 
not binding on the parties, the Railway 
Labor Act forbids any strike or other 
changes in working conditions for thirty 
days after the submission of the report. 

The increases recommended by the board 
are similar to those provided in a settle- 
ment reached between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
US. railroads (L.G., Jan., Pp. 25). 





Most U.S. Agreements 
For 10¢ or more in 1956 


Collective bargaining settlements nego- 
tiated in the United States in 1956 most 
commonly provided wage increases of from 
10 to 15 cents an hour, plus improvements 
in various so-called fringe benefits, accord- 
ing to a report on collective bargaining 
during that year published by the Research 
Department of the AFL-CIO. 

Increases were generally some 3 to 5 
cents larger than those of the previous year. 
However, increases in the cost of living in 
1956 cancelled part of the real value of 
the year’s wage increases, the report points 
out. 
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An analysis of the increases in 1956 
showed that one-quarter were for 13 cents 
or more, and between 45 and 50 per cent 
ranged between 10 and 15 cents an hour. 
Ten cents or more increase was provided by 
about 55 per cent, and about 80 per cent 
granted 7 cents or more. Only about 20 per 
cent were for 6 cents or less, usually 5 or 
6 cents. Less than 3 per cent of the wage 
settlements granted no increase. 

In Canada during the year ending 
October 1, 1956, 90 per cent of 500 con- 
tracts selected for study by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour provided wage increases (L.G., 
March, p. 337). Increases of 15 cents an 
hour or more were granted in more than 11 
per cent of the agreements that allowed 
wage increases, and more than 23 per cent 
provided from 10 to 14.9 cents. Ten cents 
or more was granted by 35 per cent of the 
contracts, and 84 per cent allowed 5 cents 
an hour or more increase. Agreements which 
provided less than a  5-cent increase 
amounted to 16 per cent. 





New Occupations Bulletin, 
5 Revised Titles Issued 


A new monograph in the “Canadian 
Occupations” _ series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department, has been issued. 

Five revised titles in the series have also 
been issued. The revised publications are: 
No. 4, “Painter”; No. 5, “Plumber, Pipe 
Fitter and Steam Fitter”; No. 9, “Printing 
Trades”; No. 10, “Motor Vehicle Mecha- 
NIG? s TaN Onen5: “Foundry Workers”. In 
bringing the publications up-to-date, exten- 
Sive revisions have been made and new 
illustrations added. 

The new monograph, “Careers in Con- 
struction,” has been written to give an 
over-all view of occupations in an industry 
that has played a vital role in the postwar 
Canadian economy. It outlines the nature 
of the industry, the composition of the 
work force, describes the work performed 
and gives general information regarding 
qualifications, training, advancement, earn- 
ings, and the employment outlook. The 
booklet complements previous monographs 
in the series dealing with specific building 
trades. 

The “Canadian Occupations” series covers 
a wide range of occupations, including pro- 
fessions. It is designed to help meet the 
demand for current information on occupa- 
tions from vocational guidance counsellors, 
unemployment service officers, immigrants, 
parents and, most of all, from youth faced 
with the problem of selecting an occupation. 





Pope Urges Managers to 
Prepare for Automation 


Pope Pius XII said last month it was 
the duty of industrial managers and 
planners to prepare in good time for the 
coming of automation. 

Otherwise, he warned, automation may 
bring on a wave of unemployment that 


would convert what should be a blessing 
into a “public disaster”. 

When an effort is made to increase pro- 
duction—the primary object of automa- 
tion—the “question of the worker as a 
person” is often neglected, he pointed out. 

The Pope made his comments when 
addressing members of the Christian Union 
of Managers and Directors who were hold- 
ing their annual congress in Rome. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


February 25 


Bill to amend the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act introduced. 

The object of the amendment, the 
Minister of Labour stated when moving the 
second reading of the Bill, February 28, 
is to increase the scale of benefits payable. 
The last time these were revised was 1953. 

Compensation for accidents is generally 
dealt with by provincial legislation but 
there are certain seamen who are not 
eligible for compensation under provincial 
law, Mr. Gregg explained. The purpose of 
the Act, which was passed in 1946, is to 
fill this gap. At present it covers between 
3,500 and 4,000 seamen employed by some 
63 shipping companies. About 200 individual 
vessels are affected. 

Mr. Gregg gave details of the changes 
in benefits for which approval of Parlia- 
ment is sought. 


March 7 
Bill read third time and passed. 


Labour Force 
February 27 


Paid workers at October 20, 1956, totalled 
4,583,000 and workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance at October 31, 1956, 
numbered 3,647,000, the Minister of Labour 
stated, replying to a question. 


Postal Employees 
March 1 


Upward revision of the rate of pay for 
postal employees was urged by F. A. Enfield 
(L, York-Scarborough). 


Health Insurance 
March 4 


Notice was given of a measure to be 
introduced authorizing contributions to be 
paid out of the consolidated revenue fund 
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to the provinces in respect of costs incurred 
by them in providing hospital and diagnos- 
tic services, payments to commence when 
at least six provinces, containing at least 
half the population of Canada, have 
entered into agreements and have qualified 
for the receipt of such contributions. 


March 6 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare made it known that an under- 
standing had been reached with the Ontario 
Provincial Treasurer on the essential terms 
to be embodied in a formal agreement 
establishing hospital insurance in Ontario. 


Pensions of Superannuated Civil Servants 
March 4 


Rev. Daniel McIvor (L, Fort William) 
introduced a motion requesting that the 
Government consider introducing legisla- 
tion to increase the pensions of civil 
servants who were retired when salaries 
were low, to bring them more in line with 
those of the present time. During the 
debate members of all parties spoke in 
favour of the motion. 

In replying to some of the arguments 
advanced, the Minister of Finance said one 
point had been overlooked—the number 
whose pension is low because of their short 
term of service. 

Mr. Mclvor asked if the Minister would 
consider “those who are worthy”. Mr. 
Harris replied: 

I was coming to the point of whether or 
not we were dealing with all these people or 
just with those whose personal means were 
such that they were in fact in need and 
required some consideration for that reason, 
rather than the reasons advanced with 
respect to just bringing everybody up to 
another level. I certainly will give considera- 
tion to the question, because I think that is 
the crux of the whole matter. 

The debate was adjourned at this point. 
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March 15 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government plans to 
do anything at the present session for 
retired civil servants. The Miuinister of 
Finance said the group benefits from the 
increases given in the Budget (see below) 
and that the Government is continuing to 
give consideration to pensions for retired 
civil servants. 


Canadian National Railway Pensions 
March 7 


Information on pensions being paid to 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, requested by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre), was supplied by 
the Minister of Transport. 


Housing 
March 13 


The recent action on the part of the 
Government to increase the interest rate 
from 54 to 6 per cent to make residential 
mortgage money more competitive for the 
available supply of credit has had some 
effect, the Minister of Public Works said. 
He was replying to an inquiry by Donald 
M. Fleming (PC, Eglinton) concerning 
government plans for increasing the supply 
of mortgage money. 

The Minister was of the opinion that 
as the year progresses, more results will be 
seen. In the meantime, he had com- 
municated with each of the chartered banks 
asking them to take what steps they can to 
ensure a continuing supply of mortgage 
money into house construction. 


Federal Budget 
March 14 


In his annual budget address, the Minis- 
ter of Finance announced several changes 
of interest to Labour. He noted that during 
1956 there was an increase of 5 per cent in 
the number of persons employed in indus- 
try. The increase in wages for the average 
worker was 54 per cent—a larger gain than 
in any recent year. 

Mr. Harris announced that pensions 
under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
would be increased from $125 to $150, or 
from $170 to $200 if married, and widow’s 
pensions to $115 from $100. 

Under a new scale for family allowances 
that becomes effective Sept. 1, 1957, chil- 
dren under 10 will receive $6 per month, 
while those from 10 to 16 years will receive 
$8 per month, thus dividing the children 
into two groups in place of the four into 
which they were previously divided, and 
increasing by $1 per month the allowance 
paid in two of the old groups. 
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Effective July 1, 1957, payments under 
the Old Age Security Act will be increased 
by $6 per month, from $40 to $46 a month. 

Purchasers of annuities will be allowed a 
deduction in respect of payments for such 
annuities. 

In future, tax payers may make a mini- 
mum flat deduction of $100 for donations 
to charities, medical expenses and union 
dues, which Mr. Harris pointed out will 
save the taxpayers and the Government a 
lot of paper work. 


War Veterans Allowance 
March 19 


A. J. Brooks (PC, Royal) wished to know 
what increase in permissible income would 
be made under proposed changes in the 
scale of benefits under the War Veterans 
Allowance Act. 

The Minister of Veterans Affairs said 
income ceilings are being raised in the case 
of single recipients to $960, and in the 
case of married recipients to $1,620. He said 
it was not planned to have any raise in 
the single rates as he understood that at 
present the latter is $60, which was the 
amount asked by various organizations in 
the country. 


Disabled Persons 
March 21 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, denied charges, reported in the 
press, by the Ontario Minister of Health 
and Welfare that the federal Government 
was failing to fully participate in costs of 
educating handicapped persons at the 
university level. 

Mr. Gregg said, in part, not only has 
provision been made for sharing in the 
costs of professional training in univer- 
sities, but special arrangements were made 
in Ontario for having cases approved with- 
out direct referral to Ottawa in order to 
avoid misunderstanding and delays when 
dealing with individual cases. 


Radiation Affecting Uranium Miners 
March 21 


Workers in uranium mines can be kept 
safe from radiation by standard mine safety 
measures, especially ventilation, Dr. Fred 
Robertson, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
said in reply to a question by H. W. 
Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West). It has 
been recognized for some years that 
uranium miners may be exposed to radia- 
tion but studies have shown that exposure 
could be kept within safe limits by standard 
mine safety practices. 





Rehabilitation Services in Canada 


National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation describes, in ILO publi- 
cation, various services available in Canada and efforts being made 
to ensure development of co-ordinated program of rehabilitation 


That the disabled were capable of per- 
forming useful work was first demon- 
strated in Canada by the success of the 
rehabilitation program introduced for dis- 
abled veterans in the First World War. 
Later developments under the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts and the 
efforts of a number of voluntary organiza- 
tions carried on the work of rehabilitation. 
During and after the Second World War, 
however, with the program that was estab- 
lished for disabled veterans, the movement 
assumed much larger proportions. 

The history of rehabilitation in Canada 
and a description of the services now avail- 
able is outlined in an article, “Co-ordination 
of Rehabilitation Services in Canada,” 
written by Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, and 
published in the International Labour 
Review for January. 


Disabled War Veterans 


Rehabilitation services, including hospital 
and medical care, are provided free by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs for 
veterans suffering from pensionable dis- 
abilities, to veterans disabled while in train- 
ing, to indigent veterans living in Canada; 
and, for a period of up to one year from 
their discharge, to former members of the 
forces who are suffering from non-pension- 
able disability. 

A veteran who is unable to provide for 
himself is paid allowances while he is 
undergoing treatment. 

The Department also provides services 
at the patient’s expense to veterans suffer- 
ing from disability not connected with 
service in the forces. 

Twelve departmental hospitals can accom- 
modate 9,005 persons. Health and occupa- 
tional centres provide accommodation for 
an additional 950 convalescent patients, and 
585 persons can be accommodated in six 
veterans’ homes. The Department also 
operates two special tuberculosis centres, 
at St. Hyacinthe, Que., and London, Ont., 
where 300 persons can be accommodated. 

The institutions of the Department, the 
article goes on to say, also provide social 
services and vocational training, and 
co-operate with the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service in employment counselling and 
placement. 


The Department has given vocational, 
technical and university training courses to 
disabled veterans who wish to take advan- 
tage of them, as a preparation for a wide 
range of trades and professions. 

So far, approximately 90 per cent of all 
cases receiving rehabilitation services have 
been closed. The remaining 10. per cent are 
either receiving treatment or undergoing 
training which may or may not result in 
their rehabilitation. Eighty-six per cent of 
the closed cases are considered to have been 
successfully rehabilitated. Of the remainder, 
8 per cent could not be rehabilitated because 
of the severity of their disablement or the 
attitude of the individual concerned.. The 
rest have either left Canada, or their dis- 
ability pensions have been supplemented by 
a war veterans’ allowance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Every province in Canada has a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and‘all are of the 
collective lability type, in which employers 
are assessed by industry or groups of indus- 
tries according to the cost of. their accidents. 

In most provinces a Workmen’s ‘Com- 
pensation Board looks after the treatment, 
care and rehabilitation of injured workers. 
Cash benefits paid in all provinces are 
high, though they vary somewhat from one 
province to another. In Ontario, for exam- 
ple, in cases of permanent total disability 
the benefit paid is 75 per cent of earnings, 
with a minimum of $100 a month or former 
earnings, whichever is less. For permanent. 
partial disability the benefit is reckoned 
at a fraction of 75 per cent of earnings 
based on loss of earning power. For tem- 
porary disability the benefit in case of 
total loss of earning power is 75 per cent 
of earnings for the duration of the dis- 
ability, with a minimum of $15 a week or 
former earnings, whichever is less. 

The boards in the provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Ontario and Quebec 
operate rehabilitation centres to supplement 
the care obtainable through the hospital 
system. By employing the most modern tech- 
niques of physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion, these centres hasten recovery and 
reduce the degree of permanent disability to 
a minimum. Vocational training is supplied 
where necessary and each case is followed 
through until the board is satisfied that 
wherever possible the individual is settled 
in suitable employment. 

The centre operated by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the province of 
Ontario at Malton, with a capacity of 500 
beds, is the largest on the continent... .Simi- 
larly the provinces of Alberta and British 
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Columbia have recently _improved and 
expanded their facilities. In addition, the 
province of New Brunswick has an arrange- 
ment with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in that province, to obtain medical 
rehabilitation services at the Health and 
Recreation Centre in Saint John. 


Voluntary Agencies 


Voluntary organizations for the care of 
the disabled in Canada include the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, the 
National Society for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association, the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society, the Canadian Para- 
plegic Association, and the Canadian Coun- 
cil for Crippled Children and Adults. 


The article singles out the work of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
as an example of what is being done by 
these organizations. With headquarters in 
Toronto, the CNIB was serving 21,763 
registered blind persons in March 1956. The 
Institute has seven regional offices and 46 
branch offices, as well as 22 general service 
centres that provide residential homes and 
rehabilitation services. 

It runs sheltered workshops for blind 
persons, who, because of age, physical handi- 
caps, or personal preference, cannot work 
in regular industry. It controls tobacco 
kiosks, news stands and industrial cafeterias 
managed by the blind. It gives instruction in 
Braille reading and writing, typewriting and 
handicrafts. It supplies raw materials at 
cost and provides facilities for the sale of 
articles made by home workers. It maintains 
libraries in (Braille and “talking” books. 


Some of the training classes, including 
classes to prepare young blind men and 
women for staff positions such as home 
teachers, placement officers and field secre- 
tarles, are operated under the Canadian 
Vocational Training Act. Each division has 
a social service department that provides, 
under agreement with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, after-care service for the 
war blinded. In most provinces, under similar 
arrangements with the workmen’s compen- 
sation boards, it gives service to those 
blinded as a result of industrial accidents. 


“While the activities of the other volun- 
tary groups differ in detail, they neverthe- 
less provide many of the services mentioned 
above to the particular group of the dis- 
abled with which they are concerned,” the 
writer adds. 


National Employment Service 


Shortly after its establishment in 1940, 
the National Employment Service made 
arrangements to provide placement services 
for the disabled through the Special Place- 
ments Division. In each of its 220 branches 
the NES has a division or an individual to 
look after this service, The lack of special 
treatment ‘or training often required by 
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applicants, however, in many cases limits 
the power of the Employment Service to 
place disabled persons. 


National Advisory Committee 


On the recommendation of a conference 
called by the federal Ministers of Labour, 
National Health and Welfare, and Veterans 
Affairs, and attended by representatives of 
the provinces, the municipalities and the 
voluntary groups, held in Toronto in 
February 1951, a national committee was 
formed to advise the Government on 
matters relating to the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. The conference also 
recommended that a National Co-ordinator 
of Civilian Rehabilitation should be 
appointed (L.G. 1951, p. 454). 

These steps were held to be necessary 
in order to bring a greater degree of unity 
into the work of the various agencies than 
had hitherto prevailed. 

The National Advisory Committee con- 
sists of a representative of each of the 
federal departments concerned, a represen- 
tative of each of the 10 provinces, six 
representatives of the medical profession, 
four of organized labour, four of organized 
employers, six of the national voluntary 
agencies dealing with the disabled, and 
four of the universities. A National Co-or- 
dinator was appointed in June 1952. 

After a study of the experience of the 
various Canadian organizations and of 
rehabilitation workers in the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries of 
the Commonwealth and of Europe, the 
Committee drew up plans to develop a 
better understanding of the services already 
available, and to co-ordinate them more 
closely in order to obtain greater efficiency 
and prevent overlapping. 


Assistance by the Federal Government 


As a result of the findings of the Com- 
mittee, the federal Government offered to 
help the provinces to co-ordinate their 
rehabilitation services, to provide voca- 
tional training for the disabled and to 
develop the necessary medical services. A 
maximum of $15,000 a year was offered to 
each province on condition that the prov- 
ince contributed a like sum. This money 
was to be used to pay the salaries and 
expenses of a provincial co-ordinator and 
his staff. 


Vocational Training 


Under the Canadian Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, the costs of 
rehabilitation training for a disabled person 
held likely to benefit by it sufficiently are 
shared equally by the federal Government 








and the province concerned. This scheme 
provides (under Schedule “R”) main- 
tenance allowances during training, trans- 
port to the place of training, and, if 
necessary, transport to and from classes. 


Medical Rehabilitation Grants 


Since 1948 the federal Government has 
assisted and encouraged the provinces to 
develop their health services by a system 
of financial grants. Sums totalling more 
than $39,000,000 a year have been made 
available. In some cases a condition on 
which these grants are made is that they 
shall be matched by an equal contribution 
from the province concerned. 

To fill certain needs not met by these 
grants a new medical rehabilitation grant 
totalling $1,000,000 a year has been added. 

In 1953-54 nine provinces signed agree- 
ments on co-ordination of services. In each 
of these provinces a provincial co-ordinator 
or director of rehabilitation services has 
been appointed, and plans for carrying out 
a program have been made, 

In nine provinces in which Schedule “R” 
is in use, in the first year of operation more 
than 700 disabled persons who needed voca- 
tional training were ‘started on training 
courses. 

From nine of the provinces projects 
designed to expand medical rehabilitation 
facilities or to increase the number or 
improve the standards of personnel have 
been put forward. Many specialists are being 
trained in Canada and the United States. 
A School of Physiotherapy has been estab- 
lished in the University of Alberta, and a 
School of Physiotherapy and Occupational 
Therapy in the University of Montreal. A 
pattern is gradually emerging in each proy- 
ince, and with the proper co-ordination of 
public and private services at all levels and 
adequate community participation, an effec- 
tive program is being developed. 


There is a shortage of trained physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech 
therapists, rehabilitation counsellors and 
social workers, the article says, Schools of 
Occupational Therapy and Physiotherapy 
at the University of Toronto and McGill 
University in Montreal have been supple- 
mented by new schools established at the 
University of Alberta and the University of 
Montreal with the help of the medical 
rehabilitation grant. 

Interest in training courses is being 
stimulated in the various universities, and 
the Canadian Medical Association is 
emphasizing the importance of rehabilita- 
tion in the medical schools. 


Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Under the direction of the National 
Co-ordinator, the Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Labour works 


closely with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. It maintains liaison with the other 
departments of the federal Government 
concerned with rehabilitation and endeay- 
ours to co-ordinate all rehabilitation activi- 
ties at the federal level. 


Results of the Program 


As for the results of the program, the 
article says that although no figures are 
yet available for the provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan, in the other 
provinces, representing less than a third 
of Canadian population, more than 1,000 
seriously disabled persons (other than dis- 
abled workers and war veterans) were 
returned to a place of usefulness in the 
community after receiving service in 1955. 

In the first 631 cases reported the persons 
involved and their 327 dependents had 
been maintained in institutions, or by 
public assistance, or had been dependent 
on their families for support, at an annual 
cost of about $283,000. In their first year of 
employment they will earn $1,200,000 be- 
tween them. The economic gain is, however, 
greatly exceeded by the moral benefit to 
those who were enabled to stand on their 
own feet. 

“We lay great stress on the importance of 
employment where possible, and on the 
necessity of both labour and management 
to realize the potential worth of the dis- 
abled,” Mr. Campbell says. “It is encourag- 
ing to know that the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, and all major labour organi- 
zations have given their official support to 
rehabilitation planning.” 

Three years ago the Department of 
Labour produced a film, ‘Everybody’s 
Handicapped,” designed to encourage em- 
ployers to give favourable consideration to 
disabled persons who apply for work. This 
film has been seen by more than 3,000 
audiences in Canada, comprising more than 
200,000 people. 

“The National Employment Service, 
which has greatly increased its efforts on 
behalf of the handicapped, reports that 
actual placements of disabled persons in 
1955 amounted to 19,773—an increase of 
43 per cent over the previous year. As the 
first six months of 1956 indicate a further 
increase of over 40 per cent in actual place- 
ments it is obvious that the efforts being 
made to persuade employers to accept the 
handicapped on their merits are proving 
effective,” the article states. 
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Britain's Youth Employment Service 


Operated jointly by local and national governments, Service guides 
youth into jobs for which they are fitted, in which they show interest 
and which are likely to prove worth doing their entire working life 


In Great Britain, where the school-leaving 
age is 15 years, the Youth Employment 
Service, operated jointly by local education 
authorities and the Ministry of Labour, has 
been set up to guide British youth into 
jobs for which they are fitted, in which 
they are interested, and which are likely 
to prove worthwhile for the duration of 
thew working lives. 

A description of how the Youth Employ- 
ment Service operates is given in an article 
especially written for the Lasour GaAzErTE 
by Wendy Hall, English writer on educa- 
tional matters, under arrangements made 
through the United Kingdom Information 
Services. 

In Britain, the State, schools, univer- 
sities and employers are all interested in 
getting the right young people into the 
right jobs. All are playing their part in a 
varied system of information and guidance 
which covers not only secondary school, 
college and university students, but also 
young people who have started work but 
feel that they are in the wrong job. 

The majority of youngsters in Britain 
leave school at 15 years and go into indus- 
try and trade; the task of guiding them 
into the right branch falls on the Youth 
Employment Service. This Service, which 
has been re-organized and developed sinée 
the Second World War, exists first to 
advise those leaving school on the kind 
of job that would best suit them; second, 
to find it for them; and third, to help 
with any problems that may arise after 
they have started work. 

More than 900 Youth Employment Off- 
cers are working in Britain with local 
committees on which sit representatives of 
the ‘local education authority, teachers, 
employers, workers, and others specially 
interested in the welfare of young people. 
The committee thus provides a means of 
regular contact between schools, employers, 
and. officials, and enables a large number of 
problems to be tackled at a local level. 

The Youth Employment Service begins 
seriously to help youngsters in their last 


year at school—that is, when they are 
between 14 and 15 years of age. The 


Youth Employment Officer gives talks to 
groups of those about to leave school, 
stressing the need for some active thought 
about their futurg careers, and the avoid- 
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ance of merely drifting into the first job 
that comes along. 

The school usually arranges visits to 
local factories, offices, shops, and so on, and 
may invite speakers from outside to address 
the children about their particular careers. 
Further information is made available in 
a series of booklets dealing with a wide 
range of careers, especially written for 
teen-agers, and officially produced. A num- 
ber of films about careers have also been 
made for the Ministry of Labour, and can 
be borrowed by schools. 

Meanwhile, in some districts, the Youth 
Employment Committee invites parents of 
those who are leaving school to an “open 
evening” when the problems of launching 
their children on a career can be discussed 
informally. 

The next stage is the personal interview 
with each boy or girl. Youth Employment 
Officer, parents, teacher and youngster dis- 
cuss together the pros and cons of, perhaps, 
a job in a factory or a job in a shop, bear- 
ing in mind the youngster’s abilities and 
interests. 

The Youth Employment Officer now sets 
about placing the youngster in what he 
considers a suitable job or, if, as in some 
cases, the youth has set his heart on a 
career which the Youth Employment Officer 
cannot honestly advise, he nevertheless tries 
to find him a job in the career of his 
choice. 


Once the youngster has started work, the 
Youth Employment Officer remains in 
touch with him, keeping his office open 
one evening a week, so that new entrants 
with problems and difficulties may bring 
them to him. It may be that, in spite 
of thorough preliminary discussions, the 
youngster and the job do not, after all, 
suit each other; if this is so, the Youth 
Employment Officer is perfectly willing to 
make a fresh start. 

In 1955, slightly fewer than 500,000 young 
people were given advice by the Youth 
Employment Service. This figure, it is 
estimated, included almost all boys and 
girls leaving school at 15, a number leaving 
later, and a number already in jobs but 
still under 18 years. 

The Youth Employment Service is 
available to, and is being increasingly used 
by, secondary grammar and_ technical 
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Britain’s Youth Employment Service advises youngsters in their final year at school 
on the kind of job that would best suit them, finds it for them, and helps with 
problems arising after they have begun work. Pictured above is a Youth Employ- 
ment Officer discussing job problems with a group who recently entered industry. 


schools, where pupils tend to stay until 
they are 16, 17, and 18 years, and from 
which they go into professional and semi- 
professional occupations, and on to ihe 
universities. 

Many of these schools have, like the big 
“public schools,” their own careers masters 
and mistresses; they also receive frequent 
visits from employers looking for the right 
type of young entrant. But whether or not 
the individual school has its own career 
guidance organization, it can turn for help 
to the official Service. University graduates, 
likewise, can make use of their own highly- 
developed appointments boards, and of the 


Ministry of Labour Appointments Service, 
which handles specialist posts. 

The employer, meanwhile, has his part 
to play. Industry has-been urged by the 
Ministry of Labour to set up traiming 
schemes, on a national scale, for young 
entrants. Since the last war, more than 100 
such schemes have been agreed in different 
industries or sections of industries. 

The State, the schools and the more 
enlightened sectors of industry have, by 
and- large, one common aim—to get the 
right youngsters into the right jobs, and 
to give them the opportunity to put the 
abilities they have to the best use. 





Manitoba Plans Inquiry into Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A motion calling for the establishment of 
a judicial inquiry into the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was approved by 
the Manitoba Legislature late last month. 
The motion was an amendment to: an 
original resolution which had asked for the 


inquiry plus immediate changes in payment 
scales. 

Passage of the amendment excluded 
action on the payment changes and left 


the request for an inquiry only. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Fourth Quarter of 1956 


Deaths resulting from industrial accidents* in last three months of 
1956 total 374, a decrease of 27 from the previous quarter but 41 
more than in 1955’s fourth quarter. Most deaths were in construction 


There were 374; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1956, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 27 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 401 were recorded, includ- 
ing 53 in a supplementary list. In the 
fourth quarter of 1955, 333 fatalities were 
listed. 

During the fourth quarter of 1956 there 
were seven accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On November 1, an explosion at the 
pithead of a mine at Springhill, N\S., 
resulted in the deaths of 39 miners. Of this 
total, six men were fatally injured in the 
explosion at the pithead, two dragermen 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book, 


+ The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1956 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported in 
time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures as shown include 


89 fatalities for which no official reports have been 
received. 





The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research ranch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
































industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which ave covered by compensation legis- 
lation, Similarly, a small number of traf- 







fie accidents which are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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died during rescue operations and the 
remaining 31 were victims of burns or 
deadly gas. 

On December 9 a passenger aircraft 
bound from Vancouver to eastern Canadian 
points disappeared and presumably crashed. 
Of the 62 persons on the aircraft, eight— 
three crew members, three professional foot- 
ball players and two persons engaged in 
wholesale trade—are known to have been 
travelling for reasons arising out of their 
employment. These have been classified as 
industrial fatalities. If subsequent reports 
indicate that any of the remaining 54 were 
travelling for business reasons, the Depart- 
ment’s statistics on industrial fatalities 
will be adjusted accordingly. 

At Kootenay Lake, B.C., eight loggers 
were drowned on November 30 when the 
boat in which they were crossing the lake 
struck a submerged object and overturned. 
Seven men, all employees of a large con- 
struction firm, were killed at Varennes, 
Que., on October 23, when the walls. of a 
trench they were working in collapsed, 
burying them under tons of wet earth. 

There were three accidents that resulted 
in the deaths of three persons in each case. 
Two of these occurred on the same day, 
October 6. Near Varennes, Que., three 
farmers on the way to market were killed 
when the truck in which they were riding 
was struck by a train. Three members of 
the crew of the freighter Triggerfish were 
drowned when the vessel capsized off the 
coast of British Columbia. On November 22 
three Nova Scotia fishermen were lost at 
sea when their fishing boat was wrecked 
during a storm. So far, only one body has 
been recovered but all three are presumed 
to have been drowned. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 000), 
the largest number of fatalities, 89, was 
recorded in construction. This includes 42 
in buildings and structures, 29 in highway 
and bridge construction and 18 in miscel- 
laneous construction, In the same period 
last year, 64 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry: 29 in buildings and structures, 19 
in highway and bridge construction and 16 
in miscellaneous construction. During the 
third quarter of 1956, 110 construction 
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fatalities were listed: 43 in highway and 
bridge construction, 37 in buildings and 
structures and 380 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
mining industry were responsible for the 
deaths of 79 persons: 46 in coal mining, 25 
in metalliferous mining and eight in non- 
metallic mineral mining. For the same 
period in 1955, 52 deaths were reported: 34 
in metalliferous mining, nine in coal mining 
and nine in non-metallic mineral mining. 
Work injuries in this industry during July, 
August and September were responsible for 
45 deaths: 30 in metalliferous mining, nine 
in non-metallic mineral mining and six in 
coal mining. 

In the transportation industry, industrial 
injuries accounted for 52 of the total 
fatalities reported. Of these, 21 were in 
steam railways, 15 in local and highway 
transportation and 11 in water transporta- 
tion. During the same period of 1955, 62 
were recorded, of which 22 were in steam 
railways, 18 in water transportation and 17 
in local and highway transportation. Acci- 
dents in transportation in the third quarter 
of 1956 cost the lives of 74 persons, includ- 
ing 30 in steam railways, 18 in water 
transportation and 13 in local and highway 
transportation. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 46 persons during the 
fourth quarter of 1956, a decrease of three 
from the 49 that occurred during the 
previous three months. In the fourth quar- 
ter of the previous year, 44 lives were lost 
in this industry. 

In the manufacturing group, 36 fatalities 
were recorded. These include 12 in wood 
products and five in each of the iron and 
steel and non-metallic mineral products 
groups. In the corresponding period in 1955, 


41 fatalities were listed, including seven in 
paper products, six in wood products and 
five in each of the food products, iron and 
steel products and transportation equip- 
ment groups. Accidents in the third quarter 
of this year cost the lives of 51 persons, 
including 12 in iron and steel, 10 in wood 
products and eight in non-metallic mineral 
products. 

There were 81 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
a decrease of one from the 32 reported 
during the previous three months. Accidents 
in October, November and December 1955 
resulted in the deaths of 20 agricultural 
workers. 

An analysis of the causes (see chart p. 
000) of these 374 fatalities shows that 99 
(27 per cent) of the victims had been 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles or other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths, 20, 
was caused by “landslides or cave-ins”’, 18 
by “falling trees or limbs”, and 10 by “auto- 
mobiles or trucks”. In the classification 
“collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”, 95 
fatalities were recorded. These include 44 
as a result of automobile or truck acci- 
dents, 17 involving watercraft, 15 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents and eight as the 
result of aircraft accidents. “Falls and 
slips” were responsible for 61 fatalities 
during the period, 60 of which were the 
result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 88. In British Columbia there 
were 86, in Nova Scotia 64 and in Que- 
bec 53. 

During the quarter there were 149 fatali- 
ties in October, 151 in November and 74 
in December. 





Management's Conduct of Negotiations 


Quebec personnel manager who was formerly union official describes to 
employer association mistakes commonly made by management negotiators 


In collective bargaining employers often 
come to negotiations with unions ill- 
prepared for their task and without a clear 
understanding of bargaining strategy. This 
was the opinion implied in an address on 
“Labour Relations—The Practical View” 
given at the Canadian Graphie Arts Asso- 
ciation convention in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
by George Laverdure, personne! manager 
for a chain of newspapers and radio stations 
in the province of Quebec. 
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Mr. Laverdure was previously an official 
of the International Typographical Union, 
and has had considerable experience on 
both sides of the bargaining table. 

In his address he described the mistakes 
most commonly made by employers in 
bargaining and the ways in which these 
mistakes can be remedied. 

A negotiator appointed to act for manage- 
ment, Mr. Laverdure pointed out, while 
he has a right to expect certain things from 














management, must provide certain other 
things for himself. Since he has not the 
final say in any settlement, he has a right 
to know before he starts negotiations how 
far the employer is prepared to go in meet- 
ing union demands. If there is any change 
of attitude on the part of management 
during negotiations, he should be the first 
to be told of it. 


Of the things which the negotiator must 
obtain for himself Mr. Laverdure empha- 
sized four. First he must have a set of 
statistics with which to answer the statistics 
which the union would certainly produce 
and interpret to its own advantage. 


Secondly, the negotiator should have a 
thorough knowledge of the constitution 
and by-laws of the union he is dealing with. 
If the union has local by-laws he should 
know them too, Mr. Laverdure said. Most 
unions have a number of clauses in their 
constitutions for the protection of the 
employer, but only too often the employer 
does not think of availing himself of their 
help. It was also not uncommon, the 
speaker said, for an employer to sign a 
contract which bound him to respect the 
union’s constitution without even having 
read the constitution or having a copy of 
it in his possession. 


Thirdly, the negotiator must subscribe 
to the union publications and read them, in 
order to keep abreast of the union’s policy 
on matters which may come up during the 
negotiations. 


The fourth point the speaker made was 
that it was important that the negotiator 
should if possible be personally acquainted 
with the labour chiefs with whom he was 
going to negotiate. He should meet them 
from time to time during the term of the 
collective agreement, and talk over with 
them various questions that were likely 
to arise. In this way he could follow the 
trend of opinion, and at the same time 
establish a friendly atmosphere from which 
the employer was bound to benefit. 


There were certain mistakes in negotia- 
tion to which management was liable, the 
speaker said. The first was the idea some 
employers had of imagining that they 
would wake up some morning to find that 
unions had disappeared. Unions are here 
to stay, Mr. Laverdure assured such 
employers. 


Some employers, he said, made the mis- 
take of supposing that their employees 
were quite satisfied, and that the demands 
for more money or improved conditions 
had been forced upon them by the union, 
In this way they placed too much faith 
in what their employees told them. From 
his years of experience as a union business 


agent Mr. Laverdure advised such em- 
ployers not to swallow the tales of their 
employees about their being opposed to 
union demands for higher wages, or about 
their taking little interest in union affairs, 

My experience, from what I’ve seen and 
heard with my own eyes and ears, is that 
your employees are the heavily demanding 
element. Their union agent is the moderating 
element, because it is his job to press your 
employees’ demands; and, being human, he 
doesn’t want to present something that he 
knows is not going to be accepted. 


Another mistake sometimes made by 
employers, he said, was to allow their 
angry feelings at having caught certain 
union negotiators in acts of bad faith to 
carry them away to the point of condemn- 
ing all unions. “Even if some negotiators 
have been known to deal from the bottom 
of the deck, the fact remains that unions 
in general have good intentions. Many an 
employer has had proof of this.” 


Sometimes, he remarked, an experienced 
management negotiator has won a point 
by carrying a problem he could not settle 
with the local union to union headquarters, 
and getting it settled there in the light of 
the union’s own constitution. This, how- 
ever, he warned, was not a step to be 
lightly taken, since it might often do more 
harm than good to go over the heads of 
the men you were dealing with. 


On the other hand, Mr. Laverdure said, 
quite often the union used the device of 
going over the head of the employer’s 
representative to some very high ranking 
officer, such as the company president. This 
had sometimes worked, and in a way that 
was not necessarily to the advantage of the 
company. “Such persons as the president 
or the general manager of a company 
should be very wary of such approaches, 
especially as one certain effect of letting 
the union by-pass the company’s negotiator 
is to ruin his authority,” the speaker 
pointed out. 


From the mistakes made by employers 
Mr. Laverdure turned to the mistakes that 
management negotiators might make. 


There is one mistake that stands out 
beyond all others. When the negotiator has 
got the employer’s green light, then he is 
altogether in the wrong if he does not 
negotiate within the limits prescribed by 
law. Such an attitude, let me repeat, can 
only hurt the employer. And it never, never 
gains anything. Settlements with the union 
are usually retroactive, so any delay in 
negotiations on the employer’s side can only 
get him a slowed-down production and an 
uneasy shop. 


Another mistake Mr. Laverdure warned 
negotiators against was wasting time on 
useless technicalities. The danger of wast- 
ing time was “magnified a hundred times” 
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by the employer who, for the purpose of 
discussing and drafting his union contract, 
engages a lawyer. 


However well intentioned the lawyer may 
be he can hardly avoid holding the discussion 
in a legal atmosphere which is not at all 
suitable to promoting a good understanding 
between the parties. Even worse troubles 
arise when the union, finding it has to talk 
to a lawyer, brings on its own legal advisers. 
If that ever happens to you, God help you! 


A third mistake of which management 
negotiators should beware, Mr. Laverdure 
said, was that of attempting to overreach 
the union negotiators by trapping them 
with “clever” clauses. “A clever clause may 
pass one year. But next time you come to 
negotiate you'll find yourself up against 
bitter people who are all set for a fight 
(and) in the upshot it will cost you dearly.” 


A fourth pitfall for which management 
negotiators should be on the lookout, the 
speaker told the meeting, was going from 
the extreme of hair-splitting and wasting 
time on trifles to the opposite extreme of 
neglecting to make the wording of the 
agreement clear and explicit enough. He 
gave as an instance the sort of haziness 
which sometimes confused the Rand For- 
mula, which contained a number of condi- 
tions, with a clause calling for a simple 
compulsory check-off of union dues. 

Mr. Laverdure advised employers to try 
to understand union philosophy. For exam- 
ple, he said, unions attach great importance 
to the recognition in collective agreements 
of their General Laws; and an employer 
who refused this recognition laid himself 
open to trouble, even though he granted 
large wage increases or improvements in 
working conditions, 


In a digression, Mr. Laverdure advised 
employers to post up in their shops a 
copy of their office rules. This, he said, 
was required by the constitution of most 
unions, and was in the interests of the 
employers. If, for example, he said, an 
employee were dismissed for a breach of 
the rules, “af you have posted your office 
rules, which the union has agreed to, then 
the union won’t raise a finger. But if you 
have not posted your office rules, then the 
question may be raised, and for quite some 
time, what right had you to fire the 
employee. 

“Employers would get a very good idea 
of the philosophy of unions, and derive a 
lot of benefit from it, if they would attend 
union conventions,” he continued. He sug- 
gested that it would be a good investment 
for employers who may have to pay out 
millions of dollars in salary increases affect- 
ing a whole industry to spend a few 
hundred dollars in sending one or more 
representatives to attend a labour conven- 
tion, sessions of which were usually open 
for management to attend. 


Mr. Laverdure advised employers not to 
confine themselves to a defensive attitude. 
In this he referred to the way in which 
the employer almost always left the initia- 
tive to the unions in such matters as 
denunciation of contracts, new demands, 
and so on. 


Finally, he advised employers to unite. 
This, he said, was the best way to protect 
their interests. “They should not negotiate 
their contracts individually, nor should they 
live in an ivory tower where sooner or later 
they are bound to be under siege. Labour 
has understood this question much longer 
than we have, but we still have time to 
adjust our methods,” he said. 


ee 


1956 Gross National Product Rises to $29.9 Billion 


The value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in Canada in 1956 reached a level 
approximately 11 per cent above the year 
1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports in National Accounts, Income and 
Expenditure. The gross National Product 
rose to $29.9 billion, compared with $26.9 
billion in the previous year. 

With final product prices higher by 
between 3 and 4 per cent, the gain in the 
physical volume of output in 1956 amounted 
to about 7 per cent. This increase in the 
physical volume of production was the 
second largest in the postwar period, being 
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exceeded only by the record advance of 9 
per cent in 1955, 


The major expansionary factor behind 
the economic advance in 1956 was the 
very great increase in business capital 
investment outlays for new construction 
and machinery and equipment, which were 
higher by 33 per cent. 


While in 1955 consumer expenditures, 
housing and exports together provided the 
most important impetus on the demand 
side, in 1956 the emphasis shifted to busi- 
ness investment outlays, which accounted 
for close to half of the rise in the nation’s 
total spending, 




















Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


U.K. Committee of Inquiry Reports 


Nine major recommendations on rehabilitation of disabled persons made 
by Committee of Inquiry set up in 1953 with Lord Piercy as chairman 


Nine major recommendations have been 
made by a Committee of Inquiry on the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons set up 
in the United Kingdom in 1953. 

The Committee, which was under the 
chairmanship of Lord Piercy, recommended: 

1. The establishment of resettlement 
clinics at every major hospital to give 
advice and guidance to disabled persons. 

2. The encouragement by various means 
of general practitioners to play a fuller 
part in rehabilitation. 

3. That the larger share of money avail- 
able for capital development for rehabilita- 
tion in the near future should be on the 
hospital side, although some important 
industrial areas without industrial rehabili- 
tation units should be supplied with them. 

4. The experimental provision of two or 
three comprehensive centres containing 
rehabilitation services of hospital and indus- 
trial rehabilitation units, and the provision 
by hospital boards of specialist services for 
those attending industrial rehabilitation 
units. 

5. The provision of further hostels for the 
disabled and of centres for social and occu- 
pational purposes. 

6. The provision of grant aid by the 
Exchequer to local authorities for welfare 
services provided under the National 
Assistance Act at a cost tentatively esti- 
mated at £6,600,000 a year; the rate of 
grant to be calculated having regard to the 
extent to which services have been provided 
in some fields. 

7. The continuance of the Remploy 
scheme of factories for the severely dis- 
abled. 

8. The taking of workers to places of 
work, by providing transport, rather than 
taking the work to the homes of the 
disabled. 

9. The transfer to the Ministry of Labour 
of responsibility for placing the blind in 
work. 

It is “dangerous to assume that more 
effective services can be brought about 
solely, or even mainly, by increased expen- 
diture, because some of the best work in 
the rehabilitation field has been done by 
relying upon the capacity and the intelli- 
gent adaptation of available materials,” the 
Committee stated. 


The Committee reported that facilities 
for the employment of disabled persons 
are “well established and need little change 
or development”; that on the medical side, 
the concept of rehabilitation had widened 
and deepened “even if it has still much 
way to make in practice’; and _ that, 
although not perfect nor fully used, the 
statutory provisions for the disabled are 
notably complete. 

The need for voluntary service is revised; 
there remains a vast field for personal 
service in meeting individual human need, 
the report declares. 

The extent of the problem of the disabled 
and the determination of the numbers who 
might benefit from rehabilitation creates 
a problem, and the Committee recom- 
mended that inquiry be made to find out 
how many persons in receipt of sickness 
benefit for more than six months could be 
assisted to return to work if suitable 
rehabilitation facilities were available. 

Medical consultants are still slow to con- 
sider the rehabilitation needs of their 
patients, the report states. Further educa- 
tion of the medical profession, including 
medical students, is much needed. 

The Committee recommended that hospi- 
tal boards review and re-organize their 
present arrangements to secure a purpose- 
ful graduated program of activity designed 
to restore full activity and to re-orient the 
patient’s outlook from that of an invalid to 
that of a responsible worker. 

Under the heading “Resettlement Clinics,” 
the report stresses the importance of the 
careful assessment of the disabled person’s 
incapacity and the insuring that he is put 
in touch with those outside the hospital 
best able to help him. 

The Committee reached conclusions and 
made recommendations on specific points 
as follows: 

Industrial Rehabilitation—Existing indus- 
trial rehabilitation units perform a useful 
and necessary service with the close 
co-operation of the hospitals. It is hoped 
that existing schemes of rehabilitation in 
industry can be extended. The suggestion 
that a form of part-time employment with 
proportionate wages and sickness benefits 
would help in rehabilitation was resisted 
by the Committee. 
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Welfare Services—Local welfare authori- 
ties should cater for the social needs of the 
disabled in the employment field and meet 
social and occupational needs of other 
disabled persons. 


Vocational Training—Present 
ments are satisfactory. 

Disabled Persons Register—To purge the 
Register of the so-called unemployables 1s 
not practicable. A stricter attitude should 
be taken on the occasion of renewals of 
registrations and full use made of medical 
and other evidence. 

Placing of Disabled in Employment— 
Officers interested in the placement of the 
disabled (DRO) should continue to come 
from the ranks of the Ministry of Labour. 
The suggestion that employers be encour- 
aged to employ severely disabled persons 
by a form of wages subsidy is rejected as 
undesirable and impracticable. 


Sheltered Employment—Sheltered em- 
ployment can only be second best to 
employment in ordinary conditions. Those 
who take up sheltered work should be 
encouraged to go into ordinary work as 
soon as possible while those employed in 
sheltered work should be willing and able 
to make a “significant contribution to pro- 
duction”, 

Remploy Limited—The success of Rem- 
ploy Limited* cannot be measured solely 
in monetary terms but even on this basis 
the loss at present is not excessive. As 
Remploy provides the only means of 
employment for a large number of severely 
disabled persons, the present scheme should 
be continued. 


Homeworking Scheme—While it is hoped 
that schemes of remunerative home em- 
ployment will be continued and developed, 
there is little hope of much extension. More 
attention should be given to providing 
means of transport to take workers to 
places of work rather than taking work 
to the homes of the disabled. 


The Quota System—Abolition of the 
Quota Scheme was not recommended and 
positive reasons for its continuance were 
given. After examining suggestions for 
higher and lower standard percentages and 
for different percentages for men and 
women, the Committee concluded that 
present legislation was flexible enough. Per- 
Sons whose registrations have lapsed should 
continue to be counted for quota purposes 
while remaining with the same employer, 


arrange- 


*An independent, non-profit making organization 
formed in 1945 under the provisions of the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, with the object 
of providing sheltered employment for severely 
disabled persons (L.G., 1958, p. 1748), 
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The ‘Committee’s comments and recom- 
mendations concerning categories of dis- 
abled where special considerations apply 
were as follows: 

Young Dvisabled—Present arrangements 
for identification of disabled children are 
generally satisfactory. The small number 
of young persons taking training courses 
was pointed out. Vocational Training under 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
should be brought down to the school- 
leaving age. 

The Blind—The present patchwork of 
placement services for the blind is unsatis- 
factory. The Ministry of Labour should 
take over the responsibility for the place- 
ment service. 


Tuberculous—Educational facilities should 
be made fully available to tuberculous 
patients in hospitals. Some inquiry should 
be made to ascertain whether ex-tuber- 
culous patients return to work as early 
as practical. 


Paraplegics—The present situation with 
regard to paraplegics is satisfactory but 
local authorities should give special atten- 
tion to providing this group with suitable 
accommodation. 


Mentally Ill—Hostels should be estab- 
lished to enable those who are mentally 
ull but do not recognize their disability to 
get back to work more readily. Wherever 
possible, work should be provided within 
hospital premises for those who cannot be 
discharged. 


Epileptics—The difficulty some severely 
afflicted epileptics have in obtaining em- 
ployment was noted. The need for a better 
understanding by employers, workers and 
the general public was stressed. 


Administrative Arrangements—A national 
corporation to assume responsibility for the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, which 
had been recommended to the Committee, 
was thought to be more expensive and not 
likely to serve the purpose in mind. 

Voluntary Effort—Voluntary effort is still 
necessary in spite of the widening of the 
statutory concern for the disabled. Volun- 
tary effort cannot be commanded and it 
will best serve by supplementing existing 
services and by pioneering new ventures. 


Financial Considerations—Improved me- 
thods in rehabilitation should lead to 
savings both'financially and in terms of 
human well-being. The Committee warned 
against the danger of believing that services 
are made more effective solely or mainly 
by spending more on them. Even if more 
money were available, there would remain 
the difficulty of getting trained staff in the 
social field. 





With the Women’s Bureau 


Women in University Posts 


In academic year 1954-55 there were 1,577 women teaching in Canadian 
universities, compared with 10,305 men. These women formed 14.2 per 
cent of the full-time staff and 12.1 per cent of the part-time staff 


Shortages of teaching personnel in univer- 
sities and colleges, especially in view of 
anticipated increases in enrolments, have 
directed attention to the current number 
of women in university posts. 

Statistics compiled in the higher educa- 
tion section, education division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show that in the 
academic year 1954-55 there were 1,577 
women teaching post-matriculation subjects 
in Canadian universities and colleges, com- 
pared with 10,305 men. At this level of 
teaching, 961 women teachers comprised 
142 per cent of the full-time staff and 615 
women teachers 12.1 per cent of the part- 
time staff. 

Half of the full-time women university 
teachers and one-third of the part-time 
were in arts, letters and pure science. Other 
schools and faculties, principally institutions 
for professional training, employed the 
remaining half of the full-time and two- 
thirds of the part-time university women 
teachers. 

Quebec had the largest number of women 
teaching at the post-matriculation univer- 
sity level—410 in full-time teaching and 233 
part time. In this province, a considerable 
number of women members of religious 
orders are engaged in teaching. 

Ontario was next, with 245 full-time and 
154 part-time, and Alberta was third with 
27 full-time and 131 part-time. Manitoba 
had 83 full time, the third highest number 
of women in full-time teaching. 

Women made up 19.7 per cent of all 
full-time university teaching staff in Nova 
Scotia, 19.0 per cent in Manitoba and 18.7 
per cent in New Brunswick. These three 
provinces, along with Quebec, had a higher 
proportion of women full-time university 
teachers than that for Canada as a whole. 

* * * 

Japan’s female labour force has shown a 
steady increase during the postwar years. 
From a total of 13.5 million in 1948, the 
number of women workers rose to 17.5 
million in 1955. At that date, 54.9 per cent 
of all women 14 years of age and over 
were in the labour force. 

Wages, too, have advanced considerably 
but are generally lower than those paid 
to men. 


Findings of a study on the employment 
of women are contained in a publication 
issued by the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau 
of the Ministry of Labour of Japan. 

Principal among the reasons given for 
the increased number of women in the 
labour force are postwar social changes, 
which include equal educational oppor- 
tunity and gradual acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of emancipation of women, and 
economic need. 

Wages are highest in such industries as 
finance, insurance, transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities; in the 
manufacturing groups they fall below the 
average for all industries. 

Progress is reported in the field of labour 
union activity. While there has been “ebb 
and flow,” it is reported, women are winning 
increasingly more influence in the unions. 
Certain prejudices against women still 
remain, as well as unfavourable practices. 
In some of the unions women’s divisions 
have been set up to tackle these problems 
and find a solution. Occupying their atten- 
tion are such matters as equal pay for 
equal work, promotions, hours of work and 
maternity protection: 

Their task is not an easy one, states the 
report, and “it is the common opinion of 
members of all women’s divisions that they 
will have to make considerable efforts 
before they acquire, inside the union, an 
equal influence with men.” 

* * * 


In November 1956, women formed 69.2 
per cent of the employees in the Canadian 
clothing industry (textile and fur), the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. In 
manufacturing the percentage was 22.7; 
durable goods, 11.7; non-durable goods, 
33.8; textiles (except clothing) 36.4; trans- 
portation, storage and communication, 14.8; 
trade, 37; finance, insurance, real estate, 
49.5; and service, 46.9. The industrial com- 
posite percentage was 22.2. 

* * * 

The Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of New Brunswick have requested 
that a bill be introduced at the current 
session of the Legislature providing that 
pay equal to that given men be given to 
the women of the province for equal work. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1907 





|_D.I. Act Receives Royal Assent 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act receives royal assent. British 
Parliament enacts legislation penalizing fraudulent encouragement of 
emigration. Special committee enquires into child labour in Ontario 


“An Act to Aid in the Prevention and 
Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts in Coal 
Mines and Industries Connected with 
Public Utilities,” more briefly described as 
“The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907,” which received royal assent in 
March 1907, was the subject of a special 
article in the Lasour Gazerre of April of 
that year. 

In the six years during which records 
had been kept in the Department of 
Labour, the article pointed out, one-third 
of the number of workers affected by 
disputes had been employed in “what are 
by common consent denominated public 
utilities, viz., mining, transport, street rail- 
ways, telephony and telegraphy”. 

“Obviously,” the article went on, “the 
public interest, not less than the interests 
of employer and employed, lies in the 
settlement of such disputes in their initial 
stages and before they have assumed so 
serious a form as a lockout or a strike.” 

One of the purposes of the Act, the 
Lasour Gazerre said, was to require such 
disputes to be submitted to what might 
be termed “compulsory investigation, dur- 
ing which the parties in dispute will be 
brought necessarily face to face, and that 
conference and discussion secured which in 
the past have usually taken place only 
after the rigorous and harmful step of 
bringing about on the one side or the other 
a suspension of work,” 

In September 1906, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, the Deputy Minister of Labour, went 
to England on a mission to try to secure 
legislation by the British Parliament to 
penalize the making of fraudulent repre- 
sentations for the purpose of encouraging 
or discouraging emigration. (See L.G.,, 
April 1956, p. 411 and Sept. 1956, p. 1130 
for a summary of the circumstances which 
led up to this). 

The result of Mr. King’s mission was 
that the British Parliament inserted a sec- 
tion in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, 
which made it an offence punishable by a 
maximum fine of £50 or a maximum of 
three months’ imprisonment to use false 
pretences or fraud to induce any person 
“to emigrate or to engage a steerage pas- 
Sage in any ship”. 
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A summary of the evidence given before 
a special committee of the Ontario Legis- 
lature appointed to inquire into the subject 
of child labour, given in the Labour 
Gazette of April 1907, contains the follow- 
ing items: 

One witness said that in her opinion 
“children under 16 years of age could not 
safely work 60 hours per week”, 

The Secretary of the Provincial Board 
of Health, giving evidence, said that 
“children between 14 and 16 years of age 
should not work more than from 40 to 50 
hours per week and not at all at night”. 

A provincial factory inspector said that 
“there was much evasion of the law in the 
matter of children’s ages, children as young 
as five working in canning factories, and 
the hours sometimes lasting from 7 am. 
to) 2) a.m.?’. 

The president of a canning company said 
that “he employed children of 12 in picking 
and hulling strawberries. Hours in the busy 
season for children under 14 were 14 for 
boys and 12 for girls’.* A doctor testified 
as to the unsanitary conditions of canning 
factories in the Niagara district. 

In making its report, the committee 
admitted that in many cases child labour 
was “necessary” but held that “it should 
be so regulated as to do as little harm as 
possible to those engaged in it, such work 
to be not only harmless, but tending to 
the development of the child’s faculties”. 
Certain types of labour were, however, 
described as “coming within the undesir- 
able class”. 

The committee said that existing laws 
lacked uniformity, the Shops Act, applying 
to places other than factories, permitting 
the employment of children as young as 10, 
while the Factories Act placed the age 
limit at 14. It recommended that the Shops 
Act be brought into conformity with the 
Factories and Truancy Acts. 

The committee also recommended an 
extension of the Act to include family 
work under sweat-shop conditions in dwell- 
ing houses. Provisions were recommended 
for the inspection of hotels, concert halls, 
amusement resorts, etc., where children 
were often employed. 


“All quotations are from the Labour Gazette’s 
Summary, not from the committee’s report. 
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134" Session, ILO Governing Body 


Approves proposal to convene later this year a meeting of experts on 
radiation protection, series of conclusions on alleged violations of 
trade union rights, program to improve labour-management relations 


A proposal from ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse that a meeting of experts 
on radiation protection be convened by the 
ILO towards the end of 1957 was approved 
last month at the 134th session of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization. 

The meeting would study the revision 
of provisions concerning ionising radiations 
contained in the Model Code of Safety 
Regulations for Industrial Establishments 
for the Guidance of Governments and 
Industry. The Model Code was published 
in 1949. Its revision has become indispen- 
sable because of the fresh knowledge since 
acquired on the biological as well as on the 
technical level. 

The recommendations contained in the 
Model Code do not go beyond establishing 
certain standards in general terms, and give 
no indication of the practical measures by 
which these standards may be attained. 

It is therefore considered to be of the 
greatest importance to put at the disposal 
of governments and industry and all other 
interested circles illustrated codes of prac- 
tice which would provide the indispensable 
explanatory data needed for a solution of 
the main problems arising in protection 
against radiation. 

The codes envisaged would be three in 
number: the first would deal with those 
basic principles of protection against radia- 
tion which are common to all application of 
nuclear techniques; the two others would 
deal with two relatively common uses of 
radiations—radiography by the use of 
x-rays and gamma rays, and the application 
of luminous compounds. 

Finally, the experts will review the work 
already undertaken by the ILO in the field 
of protection of workers against radiation 
and the program of future action which has 
been drawn up by the ILO. 

The Governing Body fixed at $7,855,000 
the ILO budget for 1958. This budget will 


have to be approved by the International 
Labour Conference in June. The budget for 
1957 was $7,617,000. 

The Governing Body took note of a 
report by its technical assistance committee 
reviewing ILO operational activities during 
1956 and outlining the program for 1957. 

It fixed the agenda of several ILO meet- 
ings to be held shortly and examined the 
results of recent meetings. 

Examining the report of the Ad Hoc 
Meeting on Civil Aviation held last Novem- 
ber, the Governing Body decided to trans- 
mit the record of proceedings of that 
session to governments with the request 
that the document be communicated to 
employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned. 

The governments are invited to transmit 
to the ILO their own observations as well 
as those of organizations concerned. 

On the other hand, the Governing Body 
asked the Director-General to study, on the 
basis of replies received up to the autumn 
session of the Governing Body, the pos- 
sibility of convening a tripartite meeting on 
civil aviation. The meeting would be com- 
posed of government, worker and employer 
representatives. The bipartite meeting of 
last November was composed of represen- 
tatives of air companies and airline per- 
sonnel only. 

During the current session, the Governing 
Body also adopted a series of conclusions 
with regard to complaints of violation of 
trade union rights, approved a program of 
action to improve labour-management rela- 
tions and decided to call during the year 
a meeting of experts on workers’ education. 


Violations of Trade Union Rights 


In approving the 25th report of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association with 
regard to complaints of violation of trade 
union rights in various parts of the world, 
the Governing Body decided that certain 
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allegations against the governments of 
Greece, Peru, the United States and the 
United Kingdom (in respect of Jamaica) 
did not call for further examination. 

With regard to Argentina, the Governing 
Body expressed its satisfaction at the 
measures taken by the Argentine govern- 
ment with a view to restoring fully freedom 
of association and to ensuring full observ- 
ance of trade union rights. 

In the case of the Dominican Republic, 
the Governing Body dealt with allegations 
relating to the right to strike, and requested 
the government to examine further certain 
regulations contained in the Labour Code 
in the light of international labour conven- 
tions ratified by the Dominican Republic. 

In the case of Spain, the Governing Body 
did not accept the preliminary objections 
put forward by the Spanish Government as 
to the irreceivability of the complaint of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions on the ground that this 
organization was not qualified to make it, 
and as to the lack of competence of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association on 
the ground of res judicata. 

As regards Cyprus, the Governing Body 
decided that allegations relating to the 
state of emergency, protests against the 
deportation of Archbishop Makarios and 
other political matters did not call for 
further examination. It also decided that no 
further examination was called for in 
respect of certain other allegations, but 
drew the attention of the United Kingdom 
government to the importance attached by 
the ILO to the principle of freedom of 
trade union meetings, and to the right of 
all detained persons to receive a fair trial 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The Governing Body also requested the 
United Kingdom government to submit 
further observations with respect to allega- 
tions relating to abrogation of the right to 
strike and powers to control employment. 

Allegations against Hungary related to 
the arrest of certain members of workers’ 
councils. The Governing Body “reaffirmed 
the importance which it has always attached 
to a prompt and fair trial by an independ- 
ent and impartial judiciary in all cases, 
including cases in which trade unionists are 
charged with political or criminal offences 
which the government considers have no 
relation to their trade union functions”, 

It declared that these principles are fully 
applicable to the arrest of members of 
workers’ councils by the Hungarian 
authorities. 

The Governing Body adopted a resolu- 
tion on Hungary, submitted by the 
Workers’ group, that states that the 
Governing Body considers that the Hun- 
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garian authorities have failed to provide 
evidence of their willingness to take into 
account the recommendations formulated 
by the Governing Body at its 133rd session 
with a view to ensuring full freedom and 
independence for the Hungarian trade 
unions, and notes with concern the refusal 
of the Hungarian authorities to allow the 
United Nations to make an on-the-spot 
investigation of the situation. 

The Governing Body calls on the United 
Nations to make renewed efforts to induce 
the Hungarian authorities to respect the 
General Assembly resolution concerning the 
possibility of conducting an on-the-spot 
investigation, confirms the ILO’s desire to 
be closely associated with any action the 
United Nations may take regarding such 
an investigation, and calls on member 
states to support all efforts to promote the 
fullest respect for freedom of association 
and other civil and human rights in Hun- 
gary. 

Labour-Management Relations 

The Governing Body adopted the broad 
lines of future ILO action in the field of 
labour-management relations. The program 
covers research studies and reports to be 
undertaken by the ILO secretariat as well 
as direct ILO technical assistance in the 
field to be given to such countries as 
request it. 

Measures envisaged include: 

—the sending of experts to assist govern- 
ments in drafting legislation to provide for 
freedom of association, collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation and arbitration of disputes 
and any other matters which may con- 
tribute to sound and orderly labour- 
management relations; 

—experts to assist in setting up the 
administrative machinery for establishing 
labour-management relations programs; 

—fellowships to government administra- 
tors for study of law and practice in this 
field in other countries; 

—sending teams of management and 
trade union leaders from countries with 
wide experience in labour-management rela- 
tions to discuss with management and 
labour leaders in countries with less 
experience their labour-management rela- 
tions problems and to help them to work 
out suitable approaches to them; 

—in reverse, the granting of fellowships 
to teams of top management and top-grade 
union leaders from countries with less 
experience to study the approaches to 
labour-management relations in countries 
where the basis for sound relations has been 
established for some time; 

—the organization of seminars and train- 


ing conferences on a national or regional 
scale, 

















The publication of a series of practical 
and simplified manuals for the guidance of 
governments, or of worker or employer 
groups in countries now beginning to indus- 
trialize, is also planned, together with a 
series of individual plant studies covering 


a wide range of industries in both advanced 
and developing countries. 

The Governing Body also decided to 
convene, during the course of the year, a 
meeting of experts on workers’ education. 





Labour's Gains in 1956 Modest; 
but Year Best One Yet—Morse 


Employment up and unemployment at low level in most countries that 
report to ILO. Productivity and real wages average slightly higher 


Labour made modest gains in 1956 com- 
pared with the impressive advances of 
earlier years, reports David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Organization. But, he adds, these 
gains were general enough to make 1956 
the best year yet in Labour’s history. 


In most countries reporting to the ILO, 
employment was up and unemployment 
stood at low levels. Productivity and real 
wages, on the average, were slightly higher, 
and protection afforded by social security 
schemes was more generally available and 
more liberal than before. 


The ILO review is based primarily on 
official statistics transmitted by member 
governments to ILO headquarters at 
Geneva or appearing in national publica- 
tions. The data relate in most cases to a 
period late in 1956 compared with the same 
period of 1955. 


“Only a world which has grown accus- 
tomed to substantial gains year after year 
could regard 1956 as disappointing,” he said. 
Nevertheless, he warned that the outlook 
at year’s end was clouded by a number of 
unfavourable circumstances. 


After several years of price stability, the 
threat of monetary inflation hung over 
most of the world, and industrial disputes— 
which had established a postwar low in 
1954—were trending upward. Unemployment 
and poverty persisted in some areas. 


Director-General Morse said statistics 
show that the greatest price increases were 
recorded in Asia and Latin America, 
although price increases were also general 
throughout Western Europe, North America 
and Oceania. A number of the governments 
of Eastern Europe have each year lowered 
the official prices of selected consumer 
items by official decree; such reductions 
were less evident in 1956, however, than 
in other recent years. 


While wages rose slightly more rapidly 
than prices in most countries, a number of 
countries reported falls in real wages during 
1956. 

There was a growing tendency towards 
shortening the legal or normal working 
week, particularly in North America and in 
Western and Eastern Europe. In certain 
countries with full employment, the im- 
mediate effect was to raise gross weekly 
earnings because of interest in maintaining 
previous work schedules, even when this 
involved increased overtime payments. 

The workers’ level of living was also 
augmented by increased and extended social 
benefits in many countries. 

Productivity continued to increase, but 
at a slightly lower pace than in 1955. 

Information regarding industrial injuries 
received so far by the ILO suggests that 
the low accident rates of 1955 continued 
during 1956, although injury rates in coal 
mining seemed higher. 

Labour disputes rose due to a variety of 
reasons, among them inflation, workers’ 
demands for a greater share of industrial 
prosperity, and political unrest. 

ILO statisticians estimate that total man- 
days lost through work stoppages in 1956 
to be about one-sixth greater than in 1955. 


Various measures.of employment trends 
are available, some covering all branches 
of employment, some excluding agriculture 
and some limited to the manufacturing 
industry. Using the broadest indicator avail- 
able for each country, 19 of the 23 countries 
reporting recent data showed increases in 
employment over 1955 levels. 

In the United States there was an 
increase of about 1 per cent in the general 
level of employment, and almost 2 per cent 
in manufacturing employment, while unem- 
ployment tended to be slightly higher than 


(Continued on page 481) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour-management co-operation at the 
John Labatt Company in London, Ontario, 





is a blend of “formal” labour-manage- 
ment committee organization and informal 
day-to-day management-union consultation. 
Both company and union realize that 
successful operation and efficient production 
require mutual employer-employee under- 
standing, trust and respect. 

The program of consultation at Labatt’s 
began with a joint negotiation and con- 
sultative committee organized by a former 
vice-president of the company. This group’s 
discussions covered a variety of matters 
concerning union and management. The 
principal idea behind these meetings was 
to give those responsible for negotiating a 
chance to know one another better without 
being under the pressures of collective bar- 
gaining. The current joimt consultative 
committee at Labatt’s descends directly 
from these earlier meetings. 

Today there is aseparate joint committee 
within each operating department of the 
brewery, and a top level union-management 
committee discusses company-wide matters. 
This committee is made up of the Produc- 
tion Manager and the department superin- 
tendents as management representatives, 
and the union President and five labour 
representatives. The Personnel Manager is 
secretary of the committee. 

Discussions in the committee are broad 
and cover a wide range of topics. They do 
not in any way infringe on the established 
grievance procedure, but situations that 
might develop into grievances are some- 
times spotted at an early stage and 
adjusted. 

Basic to an understanding of the signi- 
ficance of union-management co-operation 
at Labatt’s are these facts: first, the union 
(Local 1, National Brewery Workers’ 
Union, CLC) was the first brewery local 
to be organized in Canada; and, second, 
Labatt’s have recognized the rights of their 
employees to organize in a union of their 
own choice for almost 50 years. This con- 
tinuous history of union-management rela- 
tionships has created a solid foundation for 
teamhwork and co-operation. 

Personnel Manager Lloyd Leeming, com- 
menting on the committee’s work, and the 
need for labour-management consultation, 
said: “For many years the labour-manage- 
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ment committee has realized the vital role 
that each employee of the company plays 
in the success of the company’s operations. 

“To enable each employee to fulfil this 
role to the best of his or her ability, every 
effort is made to keep employees fully 
informed on the affairs of the company 
and, at the same time, provide employees 
with an opportunity to pass along their 
suggestions and ideas about the company 
to management. 

“One of the most successful ways we 
have found to keep employees informed 
and to hear about their ideas is by holding 
regular meetings with the employees and 
with their representatives.” 

Speaking for the union, President P. J. 
Hurrell said: “Labour trouble develops 
when labour and management make no 
effort to offset minor differences before 
they can grow. Regular meetings (other 
than bargaining) provide an_ excellent 
opportunity for management and labour to 
meet and know each other. Mutual trust 
is essential if both groups are to work as 
a team and get the maximum reward from 
their efforts.” 

* * * 

Plans are currently going ahead for the 
7th edition of “Operation Safety Week” in 
the British Columbia lumber industry. This 
promotion is a joint labour-management- 
government affair, designed to focus atten- 
tion on the need for maximum safety in the 
extensive British Columbia forests products 
industry. 

The program is under the direction of the 
Joint Committee, Forest Products Safety 
Week, which is “a voluntary labour-manage- 
ment-government organization united by 
mutual consent in a common effort to 
promote the elimination of accidents and 
to foster safer working conditions in the 
industry.” 

The committee has three specific aims: 

1. To promote an industry-wide safety 
week. 

2. To demonstrate that accidents can be 
prevented by means of sincere interest and 
determined action. 


3. To permanently establish a_ higher 
standard of accident prevention perform- 
ance in the industry. 


_ Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 























INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during February. The Board 
issued ten certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and granted one application for 
revocation of certification. During the 
month the Board received eight applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(L.G., Feb., p. 175). 

2. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 


employees of Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. dlO: 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., Local 1845, on behalf of a unit 
of freight handlers employed by the 
Eastern Stevedoring Company Limited in 
the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels at the Port of Montreal (1.G., 
Jan., p. 60). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of West- 
mount Moving and Warehousing Limited, 
operating in and out of Montreal (L.G., 
March, p. 310). 

5. International Association of Machi- 
nists, Local 1522, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 
py a76). 

6. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists and Proprietors’ International 
Union of America, on behalf of a unit of 
barbers employed by Canadian National 
Hotels Limited in the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 

7. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Greyhawk Uranium Mines, 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 

8. International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 


Labour Relations Board 


tillery Workers of America, Grain Workers 
Local No. 333, on behalf of a unit of 
elevator department employees employed 
by the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Van- 
couver (L.G., March, p. 310). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of galley personnel employed aboard ves- 
sels operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (L.G., March, p. 310). 

10. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 504, on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen 
employed in the Victoria, B.C., district by 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
and Western Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, as represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (L.G., 
March, p. 310). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Emilien 
Beaulieu, et al, applicants, and the St. 
Maurice District Radio Employees’ Union, 
respondent, and the Shawinigan Falls 
Broadcasting Company, Ltd., Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., respondent (L.G., March, p. 
SR 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, Local 64, cn 
behalf of a unit of employees of the New- 
foundland Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. John’s, 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and electronic tech- 
nicians employed by Canadian Pacific Air 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the, admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Lines, Limited, at Edmonton (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Niagara Television 
Limited, Hamilton (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Township 144, 
District of Algoma, Ontario (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 1502, on behalf 
of a unit of transportation inspectors 
employed by the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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6. Cold Storage, Grain Workers and 
General Maintenance Union, Local No. 1, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, NS., 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
National Harbours Board (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


7. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers, Local Union 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Hill 
the Mover (Canada) Limited operating in 
and out of Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands employed aboard the 
M.V. Burnaco by the Boom Chain Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 














Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Moose Jaw, 
and Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Hastern Air Lines, Inc. (Traffic Depart- 
ment) and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer: R. Tré- 
panier). 

3. Western Canada Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Calgary, and Local 1374, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Saskatoon, 
and Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., March, p. 312). 

2. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(L.G., March, p. 312). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal with 
matters in dispute between Radio Saguenay 
Limited (Station CKRS), Jonquiere, Que., 
and the National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians (L.G., March, 
p. 312) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Tellier was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Eugene Lacasse, Montreal, and Robert 
Auclair, Arvida, Que., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, U.S.A., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L.G., 
Janie nos) 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 


213, American Newspaper Guild) (L.G., 
March, p. 312). 
3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(L.G., March, p. 312). 


Disputes Not Settled Following Board Procedure 
1. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 

pany Limited and St. Maurice Radio 

Employees Union (L.G., Feb., p. 177). 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union (L.G., 
March, p. 312). In February, the Minister 
appointed Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, to 
mediate the dispute and a settlement was 
announced in the latter part of the month. 





1956 Wage Increases in N.Y. State Average 10.4 Cents 


Wage increases averaged 104 cents an 
hour in 626 collective bargaining settle- 
ments reached in New York state from July 
to December 1956, according to a summary 
recently published by the state Department 
of Labor. This compares with an average 
increase of 8.4 cents an hour in 644 settle- 
ments made during the same period in 1955. 

Of the 1956 agreements, 3 per cent pro- 
vided no general wage increase, the average 
for all the other settlements being 10.5 
cents increase. Changes in fringe benefits 
occurred in 70 per cent of the July to 


87587—4 


December contracts; 40 per cent established 
new, or modified existing, health and wel- 
fare plans; and a sixth of them included 
changes in pension plans. 

More liberal paid vacation provisions 
were included in 179 of the 626 agreements. 
In 22 contracts, three weeks’ vacation are 
allowed after periods of service varying 
from three to 20 years—usually 10 or 12 
years. A vacation of four weeks is provided 
for in 11 agreements—generally after 20 or 
25 years’ service, but in one case after only 
five years. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreements in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1956 


Significant changes in agreements negotiated during past four years 
are: further reduction in working time and increase in length of paid 
vacations, in number of paid statutory holidays, and in premium pay 


Labour-management negotiations through- 
out the manufacturing industries over the 
past four years have resulted in marked 
changes in the over-all picture of collective 
agreements. Bargained in the atmosphere 
of a buoyant economy, the changes almost 
without exception brought better working 
conditions for the Canadian worker. 

The significant non-wage changes that 
have affected the Canadian manufacturing 
agreements since 1952, changes which seem 
likely to have a further effect on collective 
bargaining in Canada, are a further reduc- 
tion in working time, an increase in the 
length of paid vacations, an increase in the 
number of paid statutory holidays, an 
increase in rates of pay for work on 
unscheduled days. There has also been a 
strengthening of union security, as illus- 
trated by the greater number of union shop 
and compulsory check-off provisions. Fin- 
ally, a lengthening in the term of agree- 
ments is also noted. 


Duration of Agreements 


Agreements are now most frequently 
negotiated for two-year periods*. In the 
1953 study the great majority of agree- 
ments were for a duration of one-year. 
In the present study the proportion of one- 
year agreements had dropped to four out 
of ten. Moreover, the 1956 study suggests 
that the two-year agreements cover indus- 
trial units of small and medium sizes as 
well as bargaining units of a thousand or 
more employees. The increase in the num- 
ber of two-year agreements is no doubt 
related to the promising prospects which 
the Canadian economy has offered during 
recent years and to a desire to induce 
a greater degree of stability to labour- 
management relations. 


Working Time 
Other changes of importance have 
affected clauses referring to working time. 
4 *Most of these two-year agreements provide wage 
increases in both years. For further information 
on this subject, see Lanour Gazerrs, March, page 


337. 
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The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour has surveyed 
the main provisions of 458 contracts, 
covering 308,500 workers, selected from 
the more than 3,000 labour contracts in 
the manufacturing industries presently on 
file in the Branch. A previous study of 
this nature, published in 1953, covered 
selected agreements in effect in 1952 
(L.G. 1953, p. 221). In the present study, 
a distribution of the agreements analyzed 
is shown by industry in Table 1, by 


region in Table 2, by size of bargaining 
unit in Table 3, by union affiliation in 
Table 4 and by employer unit in Table 5. 


Table 6 shows the frequency of the 
various items such as term of agreement, 
form of union security, working time, 
statutory holidays, etc. In this article 
the frequency of the main provisions of 
Table 6 are compared with those of a 
similar table in the 1953 study. The 
accompanying chart illustrates the major 
changes between the two studies. 





Whether the clauses examined refer to 
daily hours, weekly hours or the number 
of working days in the week, a reduction 
of the working time is evident. For exam- 
ple, in 1956 three-quarters of the workers 
were on an eight-hour day, compared with 
little more than one half in 1952. In 1956 
seven out of ten workers were covered by 
a 40-hour week, while in 1952, the number 
was four out of ten. Finally, the five-day 
week clause now covers eight workers out 
of ten—against six in 1952. The study also 
suggests that these changes have taken 
place in bargaining units of all sizes. 


Saturday and Sunday Work 


With the reduction of the working time, 
more attention is being paid in the agree- 
ments to work performed at premium rates 
of pay. For example, with the introduction 
of the five-day week in a greater number 
of firms, work performed on Saturdays (or 
on an alternative sixth day in the week) 
is more frequently subject to a premium 
pay clause. A comparison of the 1952 and 
1956 figures illustrates this statement: in 
1956, five workers out of ten were entitled 
under the contract to time and a half for 





MAJOR CHANGES IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1952-1956 


1952 GES 1956 





























TERM OF 
AGREEMENTS 


DAILY HOURS 


WEEKLY HOURS 


WORKING DAYS 


PREMIUM PAY 
SATURDAY 


PREMIUM PAY 
SUNDAY 


PREMIUM PAY 
PAID HOLIDAYS 


PAID STATUTORY 


HOLIDAYS 


PAID VACATIONS 


CLOSED SHOP 


UNION SHOP 


COMPULSORY 
CHECK-OFF 


VOLUNTARY 
CHECK-OFF 


MAINTENANCE 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


Per Cent of Workers 
80 60 40 











Two years 


8 hours or fess 


40 hours or less 


5 days or less 


Time and a half 


Double time 


Holiday pay plus 
time and a half 


8 days or more 


Maximum of 
2 weeks or less 


Maximum of more 
than two weeks 


Closed shop 


Some form of 
union shop 


Some form of 
compulsory check-off 


Voluntary 
check-off 


Maintenance of 
membership 


Per Cent of Agreements 
80 





100 
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TABLE 1—-AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS COVERED BY INDUSTRY 

















































Agreements Workers 
as Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Foods and beverages....+. ccceccecevcecserecersrsscseees . Py poe a 
Tobacco ard its products. .....-++-seeeeeeeeeee 3 Ae - 
Rubber products.......esececeececeeeeecccrecees e 5 nen : 
Leather products. ........++seseeeerree Gieebeeane 6 : ene 
Primary textile products......+++++++ s ae.pisieeaiele ‘i 26 6 po on 2 
Clothing. 0 1occcccicssccoccessenscsecseesesvece 29 di ae ara . 
Wood products.... .---2-++0-++ seeneees 31 ‘ a oe : 
Pulp and paper products, «0. . +++. ss seereeees 34 Bieta 5 
Printing and publishing...........++--+5- 27 rc ee ‘a 
Tron and Steel products.......eseseeeseeecnererecstssecees 75 vf apr 00 s 
Primary iron and steel..........+00+-seeee reer ee erees 9 2 be 5 
Machinery’... » «lace cte.cssieccteis leben obelatetest oie nieie njeieseielsinjarere 17 4 6, 50! A 
‘Seat: MOSCA kc: vs aaieeiateneieieieeneenyey 2 == arearedeyn olin ales visie!= 17 4 7,300 é 
Agricultural implements.........---++++ssseeeeeesrees 4 1 6,400 
Other iron and steel........-..-0:20e eee e reese teenies 28 6 8,000 3 
Transportation equipment...........-+ 220 sense ener sees 52 11 59, 500 19 
Aircraft and parts.........0:0ece secre rece eee e eee eee 8 2 15,800 5 
Motor vehicles and partsS.........00+ee ernest renee 18 4 28,000 9 
Railroad rolling stock.........00.0-eseee eee ee ee eens 8 2 4,600 1 
Shipbuilding eeese cece cre nce sem wleisininise ele esis olereleie eseel® ll 2 7,400 3 
Other transportation equipment. ...........sseeee sees 7 1 3, 700 1 
Non-ferrous metal products...........:-+-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 16 3 22,800 7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........-..0ss0+seeeees 24 5 26, 800 8 
Non-metallic mineral products..........-.000ees seen eens 17 4 4,800 2 
Products of petroleum and coal......... Uf 1 3, 600 1 
Chemical products.....--....02+v=sses-- 18 4 7,500 3 
Other manufacturing. ....... ence e esse eens ew eee eeennses 9 2 2,900 1 
TG Cele NCE eIetare TUNA POTS) 2 eal aja/ ol aavote ere siete are 458 100.0 308, 500 100.0 








Saturday work—against only three in 1952. 
Also, the proportion of workers covered by 
agreements with special provision for 
Saturday work has increased to seven out 
of ten in the present survey compared with 
five out of ten in 1952. 


Moreover, as far as Sunday work is 
concerned, there has been a significant 
swing from provisions for time and one-half 
to double time. In 1956, five workers out of 
ten were under contracts paying double 
time for Sunday work (or seventh day) as 
against two in 1952. 


Work on Paid Holidays 


Regarding work performed on paid holi- 
days, it is indicated that there is a swing 
from holiday pay plus. straight time 
to holiday pay plus time and a half. 
Double time in addition to holiday pay is 
also to be found more frequently but is 
still the exception. 


TABLE 2—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 

















TRIBUTION 
: Agreements Workers 
Regions — 

No. % No. % 
Maritimes.......... 35 8 14,600 5 
Quebec Sctym ye tet siv. ce 122 27 86,300 28 
Ontario PI AR RN ae 193 42 140,500 45 
PR ANITIOSS iialstarias'eiote Ds 48 10 10, 400 3 
British Columbia... 53 12 38,900 13 
More than one...... 7 1 17, 800 6 

Totals. . 458 100.0 | 308,500 : 100.0. 


There has also been a noticeable increase 
in the number of workers covered by clauses 
providing for time and a half for work 
performed for a certain number of hours 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for a higher rate thereafter; the study sug- 
gests that since 1952 some industrial units 
of a larger size have included this clause 
in their agreements. 


Statutory Holidays and Vacations 


Clauses providing for leisure time, 7.e., 
paid statutory holidays and paid vacations, 
have also been subject to important 
changes. First, according to the 1956 study, 
agreements with no provision for paid 
statutory holidays have almost disappeared. 
Second, clauses providing for eight or more 
paid statutory holidays are now much more 
frequent than they were in 1952. Seven 


TABLE 3—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 

















COVERED BY SIZE OF BARGAINING 
UNIT 
Agreements Workers 
Size 

No. % No. % 
Underib0 7. ..c acer 51 11 1,300 _ 
50 and under 100..... 69 15 5,000 2 
100 and under 300... . 122 27 22,200 7 
300 and under 500.... 79 17 29,900 10 
500 and under 1,000. . 62 13 43,900 14 
1,000 and under 2,500. 54 12 79, 200 26 
2,500 and under 5,000. 9 2 33,600 11 
5,000 and over....... 12 3 93, 400 30 

Totals’ cose 458 | 100.0 | 308,500 | 100.0 
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TABLE 4—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS COVERED BY UNION AFFILIATION 























4 Agreements Workers 
Affiliation 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 

Organizations/Canadian Labour Congress............... 332 73 209, 900 68 
Canadian Labour Congress only...........ccssecceccceces 24 5 7,300 2 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 

Organizationsyionlya sie atic ax scicele Bates teeteiione cee <. nie ere 6 1 2,300 1 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour............ 38 8 32,700 11 
Independent international unions................0c00eeeeee 17 4 27,900 9 
Independent national and regional] unions................6 13 3 7,000 2 
Localtorganizationsds aimee ics cnvtesttsisos sislewscinea Seely once 28 6 21, 400 7 

PL ObeLS per cey aye acti sreretecbeatacitleleve by aieve ie ocd eiais'e weve 458 100.0 308, 500 100.0 














out of ten workers now have eight or 
more paid holidays compared with four out 
of ten in 1952. 

More liberal paid vacation plans are also 
indicated. There has been a swing from a 
maximum of two weeks to a maximum of 
three or four weeks. The proportion of 
agreements providing annual vacations of 
more than two weeks has advanced from 
one-third to two-thirds. 


Union Security 


The 1956 study suggests that a strength- 
ening of union security has taken place in 
the Canadian manufacturing industries 
since 1952. For example, the total number 
of workers covered by some union security 
provision has increased by about one-fifth 
since 1952. Moreover, twice as many 
workers are covered by some form of union 
shop clause in 1956 as in 1952: four out of 
ten workers against two. 


It shows also that there has been a 
marked increase in the number of workers 
covered by some form of compulsory 


TABLE 5—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY EMPLOYER UNIT 


Workers 


No. % 


Agreements 
No. % 


Employer Unit 


Association of em- 
ploveres. ac. ey 34 
Number of employ- 
ers each sign iden- 
tical agreement 
where existence of 
an employers’ as- 
sociation is not 
indicated........ ; 27 6 
One employer but 
agreement cover- 
ing more than one 
establishment..... 42 9 
One employer for one 
establishment..... 


35, 300 12 


25, 600 8 


77,800 25 
169, 800 55 


100.0 | 308,500 





355 78 


458 








100.0 


check-off clause—five workers out of ten 
are now covered by this type of clause, 
against three in 1952. On the other hand, 
there has been a decline in the frequency 
of voluntary check-off clauses. 


In 1956 as in 1952, it is still the excep- 
tional case where the worker is required 
to be a union member before he is hired, 
v.e., the closed shop; the frequency of the 
maintenance of membership clauses has 
also remained unchanged. 


Guaranteed Earnings 


A new form of guaranteed earnings is 
indicated by the 1956 study: the “Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit”. Eleven 
per cent of the workers are covered by 
a SUB clause and three per cent of the 
agreements have such a provision. The dis- 
parity between these figures suggests that 
the SUB clauses are to be found in agree- 
ments covering large industrial units. 


Seniority, Grievance Procedure 


The 1956 study also indicates that since 
1952 the frequency of several clauses has 
remained unchanged. For example, regard- 
ing seniority, both studies indicate that the 
most popular plan, in terms of workers 
covered, combines plant and departmental 
seniority; both studies show that for 90 
per cent of the workers, their position on 
a list of employees arranged according to 
length of service influences the likelihood 
of their being laid off, re-hired or pro- 
moted. 

These studies also show that practically 
all agreements include grievance procedures. 





+A Supplemental Unemployment Benefit clause 
usually provides for the payment of benefits—out 
of a jointly or employer financed fund—in case of 
unemployment. This supplemental benefit is paid 
in addition to the benefits provided for under the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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ee MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of "Total Number of Total 
er Oe ote aes gh a eee en 300 Ta a ger eek” 
Less than 1 year 178 39 76,300 235 
Dey eer serie oven cre ute et-re/s eyacvivvetetelarerora)siainiale's| els biejsleisisyeia/-)=\«1s10 32 7 16,200 Fs 
More than 1 but less than 2 years. 207 45 161. 100 52 
DIVG@ATS ve cls nc icie/sie ofe.n vic(oiricle\s Sir ale vir vivir #ie.¢ epielnnin\sininiaie/s 6m : 3 26'300 9 
More than 2 years but less than 3 years. Baty a ' 12700 4 
BUY EATS oasiciseie viriciere nine @ sialaisieis sina sie.eisie'epies re aime 7 3 15" 600 5 
More than 8 YearS...s eer ccrcccecsccseeneenstsseener 
Renewal: ; 75 
Year to year, subject to notice............++++ereeeees are a an an 3 
Specified period, subject to notice. .....-+-+++ss+seeees ; iotos g 
Indefinitely, subject to notice......... y , 19300 4 
Fn Geers ede totale is (e/a ca rete ators /osnceia ateteue niinrs istrietavevernataleieloiN\e{elsiel ‘ 3 
SING PVOVISLOM eee wretriaelcie cise stslsistsietestrsieintelnielsieleianisistersis 34 i 37,100 
Worker Coverage: 2 1 
Won-0ff1G0 ANG OfGGO sec ence erclersieid a sacnie's qusiplejeis.«iiaieresc AEG ae ay eo a 
Niom-OfHGG. ous den alee sealcisiats slot ees 3m erainisinasanisdiula ees) es i 
11 2 ’ 
Oficale, bathe eucen esl <ir iotoistornaraieie eteieie eaters -veraroletatetctaiats ei 6 1S 400 ‘ 
Specific crafts or occupationS..........+++0++seeeeeeees ; aoqembtt ads ta 
Professional and/or technical..........s+seeeeseeeeees{| Lo [eee eeeee erences 
As specified in certification but not detailed in agree- a 19: 500 4 
NTO seta stoathio eystsvereial alo upisteppisieve) s<7e 3 1 1300 ere. 
Other.........6e.eeeeereercenee 1 coll audi eee aad aa 
Not specified 
Union Security: 8 26.900 9 
Clodod Bhp came rotcnecsioriree assiaee: eaee nee: ag ae 60° 400 20 
AUTOM SOPs nicieieietatere el ece: cin ete cin eioiniebe sieis\anio'a|n(afarn 8 te selves 
Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 
employees only with maintenance of membership r 2 41. 500 13 
POT OUMGRS) owes voteePee oeirieib's es kiana ca tay RoTooTe repetaresa ‘ 
Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 
employees without maintenance of membership r seine 5 
LOLIOCNELS) nu ee-cecleleieie oie. Geelejaierele etetelarsisteieiais(e/alstasiletele 17 r 
Maintenance of membership for present and future oO ae 18 
union MeMbers...... 6.66 eee ees sense eee eee eee ences 55 ‘ a 8 
paterenieat hiring only... ue : oy 
BOR oak oserdiavdid bccn c:ascibiche elerA ovelefescele Siesa iokiels cult/aistcPeaco ci) meet) UN|(fur ume 2 NE | HMiRemeenem OO mn ataistot esol ate tenors 
BN ca THPOV ASTON ele oi erstacse/ewralsicis eo: aie sion gi de arena area enya ate 169 37 113, 800 37 
Check-off: : 
Compulsory for all employees combined with closed ' a 
orfull union shop..... Gees earoer tees kbar 42 9 35,900 
sed or fu 
ee ere 81 18 66, 700 22 
Compulsory for union members (no closed or union 3 ‘ rae 2 
BILOP) Biase retew ta levers tare a lavayn/a evs. clelere’ Save wie lhieietere.dtelefelelersweiele 2 ‘ 
Voluntary and irrevocable during term of agreement. . . 99 22 70, 700 e 
Voluntary and revocable......... Sesntela)a clels)ereiays\syaisys eleie 47 10 22,700 . 
Voluntary, revocability not mentioned................ 59 13 29,300 
Voluntary for old employees, compulsory for new is 
QWNIDLOW COS brits «aisle oes alistetintuave Seed isioetsie stare’ ias 21 4 oa aa ‘ 
CG eens eyeis ln erajeuars! Cakevu eca BC se ONG aD ais ie, ee Nets ats 10 2 A) a 
INGiprovablONcen hee ven ieceGhsing t eacen man tenets 90 20 36,500 
Other Union Status Provisions: * 
Joint union-management job evaluation program...... 114 25 124,500 40 
Joint consultation on other matters.................055 161 35 156, 800 51 
Union officials to have access to premises of employer. . 74 16 59,900 19 
Union to admit applicants for membership without 
WHS MORE NIOTION a y)-teanwe.d sors etire mare iceaineanastenls 38 8 27,800 9 
Union to have use of bulletin boards 298 65 215,000 70 
DVO DIO WIALONe ask aaiincadeeiseee aeloe acorn entra: 57 12 13,300 4 
Daily Hours: 
olay 301 66 230" 100 5 
Borreetiae Reh Sha Matin a cinch even tare ath i 
Over 8 and under 9 4 : pean j 
Orachemiiiaictae Na uvreta rath sfeie'e cle bars 4 é ’ 
CC EIAO Hanah at Mia A diala iiateia: cis & 4: Qaimis tna eenayaaraletaa tea. « 15 3 8 DOOM Ll nnotecccaseimecavarstals 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations.............. 33 7 19,000 6 
Daily hours cannot be ascertained.................... 16 3 7,900 3 
ING DLOVISIONT ripe tain ca ons Lak inalnr eee on eekeee ee 8 2 4,800 2 


Weekly hours: 











OU RLOM MOSS Scis.c, dafeceren remo ess.» & sate Whcenenet s GM atdenn 18 4 6,100 2 
Over 37} and under 40 4 1 DOO! Ga Cet esutnat aster 
BU eOe et tit ona Aa EE alemasnile 264 58 226,400 74 
Oven 40 and unden 4a iene carci Ps.c edie n iene... 39 8 29,100 9 

aia Gra xiarato) 9h iyaa sac alta ate MERTEN, wins km tela, dies eae 25 5 , 500 2 
Over 44 and under 48.......... 37 8 12,700 4 
Dae, ee ae LT EROEE 21 5 5,900 2 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 
















































Le Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions pee ee ee 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Weekly hours: (Conel’d) 
Cer Aare ems ee carci es Moco te nerearate sices ee 13 3 3,100 1 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations.............. 29 6 11, 600 4 
ING Drowislonessee ssc. avec ose cra tearm mens 8 2 5,900 2 
Days Per Week: 
ee! CHAU Y, Bee eaeiclate sare oeerane nayelea are 1cthtire cs ae Dew oo Weeki vcnas 1, 000: Beel!s WSS aie,oisce 
Dee eet re eee eas ds Sale on Cave warshoneeiinn Mow ne ak 361 80 263, 600 86 
3j apie slatetalaterysa SME otro beccacle o atawe cep sve teioce wie sOlere vole wreraltveie. So) stare 32 7 8,900 3 
MPSS sig NET Ae a ihe = 4 las Sale Fe RTe Atala et Belee ta. 19 4 3/900 1 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations.............. 19 4 14, 100 5 
OUneetare eater tee oe coon cee eiakey eae an ileiees Lo Westone Ores 3,500 1 
Days per week cannot be aseertained................. 9 2 6, 500 2 
ING DLOWIBLOU Nee wP iene ors ersie tikes cllis crane seo Be cine aie 15 3 7,000 2 
Paid Meal Periods: 
DOMINION a ere sieve ote aaied Geile care agatavaee na 14 3 10, 700 3 
SO rant ester eee ecient ere Catdarae acleiatee Foe se 18 4 18, 100 6 
‘OtheridurationWe ten <.c se cece nc cnsrore oslo seswisa nas a1 5 14, 500 5 
ING PLOWISLON, Mein oe ee es ae cumbeiere aceiala Gtecsse'sielarhessis aleve 405 88 265, 200 86 
Rest Period: 
LOMMINTeR ONCE src a Yo rer he aracie sisters oie eres sits ayere.csveiclees 13 3 8, 200 3 
UFamnimmiited GheS anGsy ace ors yates ete roree okiecsinscice's 6 1 9,500 3 
LG. mimntes (WIGS ay’ = pascal yera: ete case css Me scens. 117 26 68, 400 22 
DS WIL OR EWC BONY <r. criscc.cieocele wie diaranns an sce ew as 16 4 9,500 3 
Opher inne tos coe Pacis citiio vies ngutiadnersrsis 25 5 14,300 5 
INGiprovaslone aetna. ctrcciteic wed onitcictels fe enieran aera 281 61 198, 600 64 
Overtime Rates: 
Time and one-half after standard hours per day only.... 121 26 74, 100 24 
Time and one-half after standard hours per day and per 
OOK Ne eee ee deemed cisicivan 131 29 118, 800 39 
Time and one-half after standard hours per week only. . 24 5 10, 500 3 
Time and one-half for work outside of designated 
PURE TOURS rath aia nis ni brie oe teleorcts ep see's bis 46 10 27,100 9 
Time and one-half for specified number of hours, rate 
IPH OL VHOLGALE SI ay cabs c.«.c\e deleisis’s © s\c)-.cisizio/e Mtlelelesere'e 93 20 60, 100 19 
Straight time for short period before overtime rate of 
time and one-half is applicable...................+- 7 2 2,900 1 
OUT errno eee eee iene ae ales slaidte aro sie aoohaleishs als 24 5 9,700 3 
No provision or rates Dot ZIVEN..J...0.ccccecenecnncenss 12 8 5,300 2 
Pay for Saturday or Alternative 6th Day: 
NTIS CC! ORS-TILE ge neki oc ietc viv ccd ap <aivastem ble ct dteals oi a« 167 37 149, 800 49 
Regular pay in morning; and time and one-half after 
20 4 9,000 3 
16 4 6, 100 2 
Time and one-half for morn 20 4 7,100 2 
Provisons vary with different sections oroccupations . . 8 2 6, 800 2 
Work propibitediinwe cccattincrtts weclse sessile ttiow cies 6 1 11,500 4 
Compensatory timeiotfass.ccscevesccrsdecsecesscdaces 5 1 2,700 1 
Time and one-half for stipulated time and double time 
PULOMOALUGE MeN aceite ocak sven ure taihpeca ov Me Ale, js mio Sie Be asin 15 3 11,500 4 
Other premium pay proviSiOnS...........6000ceee ee eee 9 2 3,900 1 
INO SDeCiAl PTO VIRION osha sects Se chunalsaistociss helene ye 192 42 100, 100 32 
Pay for Sunday or Alternative 7th day: 
aie 6 lant QeOneseeult netic ce ateye.co\ teats staiseisicitaisiarere etemicie » «1 135 29 95, 700 31 
TNOUILS VINE seme eerie eee tes at trslore mae vier Dere creates 6 aie o's 209 46 128,800 42 
Doubleitimetand One-halhs ievcccsniecale ole aivnetre cies sie. 4 1 13, 800 5 
Provisions vary with different sections or occupations. . 5 1 2,900 1 
Work prohibited)... 0.0... 200+ cetecenseeeeeeeneceeres 3 1 7,800 2 
Other premium pay provisions 10 2 10,700 3 
ING BVOCINE DrOVISIONSy sei cic'elsldav clad dinlenelpicisicvaidis sivicvia 92 20 48, 800 16 
Statutory Holidays Observed: 
SR Ee Se NM er etc cctardoirts alujs eonelenettmecors-< 3 1 1200), we" ll eteveysleleredaiers) «i010 
SRM eae ak cP cintoeterest revs Ate cisterna a olgare e @taiete: eiermiese 14 3 5,900 2 
Gieeeetacctete ean Meee Ria rele ieiela res iain cnete.e se: wie slareio/e Mieis eeielece 26 6 17,100 6 
IU ate Restate kd MET ROCA ete Mists) 5s Sieg wae, Sain acre VS OIENS 81 ine 36 8 28, 600 9 
Br terene tea Peseotars tetsrele ein eich eee evel Coals chacsia7e aiphs Bh duaya io dten «(ana 242 53 169, 500 55 
Oe WOLD gece cere tes grater ais git enateicle ats 49 arora) 5 cea, e neo 119 26 81,000 26 
Varies for different employees............--.sss+s+++: 16 3 5,000 2 
ING provislom seen cae cie.cn stn. rive os scevnsleeuifuien='< Deed Slee hatessshe 200! Waehl Pebeicin sietecansree 
Paid Statutory Holidays: 
3 or less 19 4 18, 200 6 
10 2 5, 100 2 
17 4 6, 900 2 
29 5 20,100 7 
47 10 46,500 15 
243 53 166, 600 54 
66 15 37,900 12 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions a Dan@ent 
Number Oe tea Number of Total 
Paid Statutory Holidays: (Concl’d) 15 3 5,800 2 
Varies for different employees.....-.-.-.-.-+++++-+++- 12 3 1400s SNPS: ea tae = o5,2 
NO: ProvViSlODh oa ierviea cc cineisivcis veleisies cnecsrin sects caesne 
Pay Rates for Unpaid Holidays Worked: 58 13 58, 100 18 
Time and one-half 33 5 9/100 3 
AED LG HMOs secure tesc)a-cialersietela.er eis ibis siaisinle nie ofelaietintentis ue 
Rowe varies for different days, sections of occupations. . A 1 on 4 
LE Ofe = vavrvetn a etn Neat atric aa ee fees pean sms sianein eich sieleus reds peinta ws aye my 80 237,000 17 
ISION MO ton eee fioes aise euaiefniace eitieroteialeree 367 
INO provision deceuis aegelstes acilaiele dies) si>(a sins 
Pay Rates for Paid Holidays Worked: 93 5 8, 800 3 

Time and one-half............000+-2 eee eee e sence eee ma Bs 65°30 21 

TD Gubletitmn.e yamine... osteitis te etesie irre ciaow matter rin es i a 1611500 53 

Double time and one-half 46 10 28° 000 9 

ee ee peers sence ine ee 3 : 200r> Hee a 

compensatory time off...............-- ce nomen 

nape one-half and another day off with pay........ Pe 4 is oe : 

Double time and another day off with pay............. ao A 7 an , 

QUEL. 6 one csc naeie stam e waisinlaye weit eine eiriciniay ale elsinlele pialaioss a ie 27’ 100 9 

ING: PROVISION seenee eran emit terete er tarsomeres seareteretciete 

Paid Vanstone ; : 

Uniform plan—1 week _ 
After 1 year of service or less e 5 ee Memaea tty 
After Seed OF BELVICCsscccumaeneenetaecee ete Ullgl RRMal lay aenrecurrtas ; 

Uniform plan—2 weeks P 
After 1 year of service or less.......0++:seessseues 27 é aay, . 
After other period of service..............+.+e.00- 3 : 

Uniform plan—3 weeks | EB Ai eal tendaen te ct 
After 1 year of service or less........+..0seseeeees 2 Vela tener sateen lian eee 
After cone Reed a MOLVICO ds hcaungh aeolian Meas 1% oi seriessa eet Otte TOO ea ee 

Graduated plan—1 wee 
After 1 year of service or less.................505. 348 & aga eS 
After pie Bevoe “ BOEVICE) 0 ve,sioreie nysaferiaiastertavers 14 : 

Graduated plan—2 weeks } 

After 1 year of service or less..............20.000: 62 a as ae is 
After 2 years Of Service... 6.66.6. sece aren ee seees 46 0 ae Bs 
After 3 years of Service... = ccc. .recew eens 122 fi ae 5 
Aster years: Oli BOnVvICesec.e susie otrerbeiteuraenaaree 14 : ees ae 
Afiter:D Years OL SENVICE! «anise sia Acainerasielnitiene steerer 141 3 oe 

After more than 5 years of service................ 4 1 1G’ 300 on ee rsa 
Service requirements not stated.................. 12 3 , 

Graduated plan—3 weeks ; Ay 1 
ALES VCATS OLSEN VICE nar citae.taslete)acele/slei seis eters 6 an 5 
After 10years of service... ....sce01srccsseteseres 24 5 fan 62 
After lS: years! Of Service: site ssa ccsyeccsnautenssinee 204 45 ae 4 
Aiter’20 years of Service... 5.2.21. ec sees e ne aries 36 8 on . 

After more than 20 years of service............... 21 5 ; 
After other period or service requirement not " re 1 
Statedsn cast. snes entice coors 14 3 , 

Graduated plan—4 weeks ‘ ra 
After more than 20 and less than 25 years of service. 2 Hs Balen wwe Merkel] OEE XA0U wean Batre aay 
After 25 years or more of service.................. 36 8 37, 100 
Service requirement not stated.................0. 2h) sa lnsinerecoe tater 100 tethenll eet At 

Wo provision forcyacation.asce.sheenacniaacss csethee ces 6 i} 2,100 

Sick Leave With Pay: 

Specified period at full pay, Guumiulativer sarc amteece 19 4 7,800 : 

Specified period at full pay, non-cumulative........... 7 2 1,700 

Unspecified period at full pay.............c0cceeceeuee Zi | Wika ateteendee 2009 Maen an 

At discretion of management...............esceeceeee 5 1 2,900 

ORDER ccahes tat Mee Or ae cater te en eae 14 3 19,400 6 

NoOiPrOiaion seep den. 8 Son Som eee as om oo re oe 411 90 276, 500 90 

Paid Leaves of Absence: * 

Death in the family 62 14 43, 300 14 

Tilness:in'tho'lemily..5; ce. oan sree eee 6 1 7,400 2 

Jury ‘duty or Gourtwitness-c...i.s.n+scceece ohne eee: 50 ll 69, 800 23 

OCHO, sak ce UR ie sa eon ee Reh ae eee 18 4 5,600 2 

INO NO VISION TAL ns cil coke ee 358 78 216, 000 70 

Unpaid Leaves of Absence— Union 

Business and Military: * 

Extended leave for permanent union officers....... 147 32 174,700 57 

Limited leave for attendance at union meetings. . . 187 41 169,700 55 

Leave for military Bervice........scescsserccecss 75 16 67, 600 22 

OPTI, Mise sivtassy F.Scias Pee) Rn 27 6 28,300 9 

PT OMBRO WARE Se F ccle v/u-uc as ck Ca RR ee ee 181 40 79, 600 26 
Other Unpaid Leaves of Absence: * 

Ae GOrnIuy JAE a tries But. devon Beane dewae heen meee 25 6 22,900 7 

Peracnalll LAASOUN SEALs gcc «ce nee eee 246 54 206, 800 67 

No provision............. Vidar ada. SA tre woe 207 45 99, 600 32 
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M4 Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions — 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Wage Differentials for Women: * 
(Maal pay WCOVAstO wise. ce <raps5 jas acciavewtsratemmerer cele ore =n 47 10 51,700 17 
Lower hiring rate for WwomenN...............00eeeeenees 85 19 55,500 18 
Special job classifications for women.................. 125 27 89,300 29 
Lower wage rates for women in same job classification 
AB TON We yoccreseiecasssacsastin clepainyersie 9 sis Necesnted ee (a nic 10a 54 12 34, 200 11 
WO: PROVISION y cease cei eine ne ning nap aty sierelb ie =1a)s, so eoieie' 287 63 189, 100 61 
Method of Wage Payment: 
Hourly ratestonlaypy a cote ct aw cttenomnd anita. a meine! sls o.4 238 52 115,300 37 
Other timeiratesionly..2). scwscawsctetenssiews ashlee. 33 7 21,900 7 
Piece or commission rates only............0.eeeeeeee 3 1 500. cell seeneties se 
ourlywandvother time ratess mies sae <r e le)an se 19 4 8,800 3 
Time and piece or commission rates..............0.005 111 24 107, 500 35 
Time rates with individual incentive pay............. 34 8 44,600 15 
Time rates with group incentive plan.................. 9 2 6,300 2 
INi@ ‘PIO WASIOLI eee aie trace afererere sia: he cenevl <inicle}o o/erg)o's/ererw) sie. ain 11 2 3,600 1 
Individual Wage Adjustments: * 
Mionit increases aan ote cccessste dete a.vaeectave ss «(sjcrsraier)ae 24 5 14,900 Di 
Automatic increase based on length of service 51 Tt 60, 600 20 
Automatic increase based on length of service and merit 31 7 24,100 8 
Ranges of rates provided but basis of adjustment not 
BUSECE acai et seta Oe a exec tetera aiatyn eee bis Ow owe ne 68 15 39,500 13 
Premium pay for hazardous work................+.05: 3 1 1,000 Bhlaeeeeeeere cae 
Premium pay for dirty or distateful work............. 29 6 24,600 8 
Provision for lower wage rates for handicapped workers 37 8 28,500 9 
Operas terete at ran crpiee saath ale Saisie stesssevercys)atstareyscacels 2.6 Wee keedraros 50Omew ll setendnes trates 
Nomprovision reins eet coef eine Aerdsis« Hcleisisi=)aie aialele e oieiers 256 56 159,000 52 
General Wage Adjustments During Life of Agreement: * 
Reopening permitted at any time upon notice......... 4 1 2,100 1 
Reopening permitted at specified time or times........ 41 9 49, 300 16 
Reopening clause based on cost of living changes........ 12 3 8, 800 3 
Automatic cost of living escalator clause 46 10 47,600 15 
CE ROP sachet eclecco nas ieee a ad cee tore 14 3 22,300 7 
No provision fon AbOVes cea sinesties tur cls tes com eieraivieis © 347 76 204, 500 66 
Shift Schedules and Differentials: 
Two-shift system, no differential.................+4+- 6 1 1100) Sea asa sae 
Two-shift system, differential..................00005- 40 9 16,600 5 
Three-shift system, no differential for any shift........ 5 1 2,800 1 
Three-shift system, equal differential for second and 
SHIN CLs LiL u Marae ees weet ans a eroenlssstiela aie a aisle 52 11 53, 200 17 
Three-shift system, higher differential for third than 
FOL. BOOONCISD Ges Meret cinteleieiag = Miata ainceys Gials Gem aye 131 29 132, 400 43 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated, 
MLO LMrereny bia le Me cn ree Swe otaister stein sis auayareternts Nemisis 14 3 3,200 1 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated, 
WUE CUS Oren Ube lay sopiavsere toes e-ezsielsse'> arnle vis‘ajefelolerninye 101 22 48,600 16 
ING provaslON niseeeeag ceria erie peels alarcle fieiaie,p.cleiet sre lai «ive 109 24 50, 600 17 
Guaranteed Earnings (Weekly or More): 
Work or wages guaranteed for 20 weeks or more during 
MEAT Rt ye eect ea ccee ctr ole eis) s clare ciawabieia/etotnte: «ia als Vd 4) Nevteacibere inane 1, SOOM ah |llantat. ores = 20 
Supplementary unemployment benefit plan..,......... 12 3 32, 600 11 
Work or wages guaranteed for more than one week but 
leasibhan: 20kweckse cee eter te oe tenisiesisretcnlee so aie 5 1 3,500 1 
Work or wages guaranteed for one week............--- 17 4 16,200 D 
OTB STE etnt ee AGE httcictets troinislemisysns, «Salome # als of 1 8,700 3 
IN GPO VISEON ccm orersereie a sto girafel sepeceyoucts o/o)eih sole avsisteoi2,» x 416 91 246, 200 80 
Reporting Pay (Regular Work): 
ulliday of: wOneon paiva salt cemesidss's as das teiautenies sls 29 6 10,600 3 
4 hours of work or pay 180 40 161,000 52 
3 hours of work or pay 38 8 23,400 8 
2 hours of work or pay 28 6 33,700 11 
OPhOer. ait. we nseeodion 11 2 6,000 2 
IN pro Vas TOU. 5 Oe lee recta rratnrd sks covcarete <i ctnisiavoys/nitinioib eats ol c7sin, ote 172 38 73, 800 24 
Call-in Pay: 
Minimum number of hours at straight time or over- 
time rate whichever is applicable...............--. 129 28 104,300 34 
Minimum number of hours at straight time or actual 
hours worked at overtime rate, whichever is 
CONVO RUMP Ard ee cance oes tcp bile we calf. tes 40 9 34,300 11 
Time and one-half for minimum of 4 hours............- 25 5 22,500 7 
Time and one-half for minimum of 3 hours.............. 21 5 22,200 7 
Time and one-half for minimum of 2 hours.............- 21 5 8,500 3 
CHEE. Santee see teas ore ERE CNIS Ose mvs an em rae eh 28 6 25,100 8 
INO provaslOlin queer tte ec cis nies s elain'c bovieitls 1s sparvinye <'(ojbiels 194 42 91,500 30 
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TAN 
ABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANAD 
= MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 








Provisions 


Workers Covered 











Profit Sharing, etc.: 
Profit-sharing plan eeepc cideelee -cteleiarsisis sstnre srivinie atone 
PB OMUS DIAM ss eiastoletervielcleiahsiera ia ielelelatece/=lstelele elel=/lalatstere = aler= 
CG Bar Fs iar tare ete tatararete acetone sho sy cle Rava ants cwys es arsyalen orien 
ING proyisionencieneteeteiieiates le eetatr elatele (aie (a1-) 1d \ete)etelerstol=rs 


Severance Pay: 
Maximum of one week’s pay..........--seeee ser sseeees 
Maximum of more than one but not over two weeks’ pay 
Maximum of more than two weeks’ pay...........+.- 
Pay in lieu of notice of layoff 
Others 15. secs asters ieee iinc 
INO spUOVASLOM cele scare caine relate eielein ere:s/-tete\alalelo/nveioftelsi=ieiai-% 





Apprenticeship: 
DEM GAME tiateiarsleyetc tarot dan eater ocovareelotelct c¥ieroreavaletsceue\ecessve ovete tate fsvalr 
Over 2 but not more than 4 years...............+00-- 
AV CATS tare/aislabafereraveie a\ais/aiac -avohoe/a1 ate eYaleferarelelaelo/aelelatefelslele¥ei: 
Varying lengths of apprenticeship.................0055 
Length of apprenticeship not specified. ............... 
ING PEO VAGIOI wats Shs ois fata icra avely ere acter sciejatetma aratele 


Seniority Unit: 
Wrarbinotls tated) rss ast vo sales syelee m sfeiessyavecherererapstessre 
Within craft or occupation only................00eeeee 
D Sparta en thier ectoemctorsiele eters ee ste ete oterstaretatereisteretore 
PVA err rece eecrs eater avalos alas ate el aiseveiereieiste sieleleieleree ciel 
Craft or occupation and department.................- 
Craft or occupation, department and plant. ............ 
Craft or oceupation and plant..........0cceeeseeereeas 
Department and plant secs vecseleneals were oen owe 
Department /and ‘compapy..c.-4...cc<c+ css ce cane deen 
Bilantiand (companys sec5 waensennc ace ncr eniarererre 
Others use eee 






Seniority Recognition: 
Inilayvofis Only sh terns coe ema cae Athan sateen eee 
nipromotions ouly: saat canon tien snc eceer beets 
Intrehiringtonly cnc atte ese oie cae nee ner or aenen 
Inlayotis'and promobionsseme sane. cesaeracen ove cneee 
In layoffs and rehiring........ 
In promotions and rehiring 
In layoffs, promotions and rehiring................... 
In choice of vacations and/or work................+-- 
Layoffs and choice of vacations and/or work.......... 
Taye promotions and choice of vacations and/or 
WORK Srocicre Soratroers sicterareiahe ante nore ni acies sterner ro ees 
Layoffs, rehiring and choice of vacations and/or work. . 
Layoffs, promotions, rehiring and choice of vacations 
and/or work 
Other 





Special Seniority Rights: * 
Union stewards and/or officials 
Specified skilled employees..............ccccccecceces 
Handicapped and disabled employees................. 
paiate seniority unit for women 
er 





Safety: 
General safety statement only 
Specific safety rules listed............0..cceecsseeess. 
Joint employer-union safety committee............... 
General safety statement and joint safety committee... 
General safety statement and union safety committee. . 
Specific safety rules and joint safety committee... ..... 
Buecitio safety rules and union safety committee 

her 


Pensions: 
Pension plan, details not given........................ 
Pension plan, employer-employee financed 
Pension plan, employer financed 
Other 
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Per Cent 
Number of Total 

QO mg eee Ro 0k 
9,800 3 

SOO vihis, ile carn 
298,100 97 
4,200 1 

‘SOO! . unis crereitaebacatiee ee 
12,000 4 
7,900 3 
5,100 2 
279,000 90 
2,100 1 
46,700 15 
14,100 5 
18, 800 6 
79,500 25 
147,300 48 
20,500 7 
7,500 2 
22,800 7 
42,600 14 
16, 200 5 
44,200 14 
14,700 5 
105, 600 34 
2,100 1 
3,500 1 
5, 100 2 
23,700 8 
3,300 1 
2,000 1 
1,800 iL 
2,200 ih 
14, 500 5 

G00 he HA eae tease 
134, 800 43 
2,900 1 

200 we Hegel cies 

GOO nel | Reset SOO ere 
4,100 1 
110,900 36 
3,100 1 
27,200 9 
115,100 37 
63,300 21 
79,300 26 
38, 400 12 
65,300 21 
108, 900 35 
70,300 23 
9,600 3 
7,100 2 
109, 900 36 

1, LOO weal ee, Seem reese 
11,200 4 

200. mullicererteret tatters: cos 

600 “ckenecen count. 
98, 500 32 
42,800 14 
12,500 4 
46, 800 15 
2,900 1 
203 , 500 66 





TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 




































A Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Group Insurance and Cash Benefits: * 

HEG ANS UAW CO Reteteye tole aici sree tasers eel etelatcteresbeteleleieicie/etateieie s 121 26 104, 700 34 
Accident insurance s 75 16 63, 400 21 
Weekly accident and/or sickness cash benefits 116 25 97,400 32 
Planiwithombidetallscytsceseccec eee rie stiecemswe 85 19 53,000 17 
ING ‘Prowasion users. mec sate ersisers ore eine oes Do coe he 239 52 145, 300 47 

Group Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical Benefits: * 
Hospitalization benefits, employee only............... 3 1 1,400 1 
Hospitalization benefits, employee and family........ 82 18 84,000 27 
Surgical and/or medica] care benefits, employee only . 14 3 8, 200 3 
Surgical and/or medical care benefits, employee and 

MEME TL Vinten cee hcvercteraarcronioeretele ore ateeic ethos: eee sie dscns ae 105 23 92,400 30 
Plan meow ABCA IS Meets ce er arcne eee eve renee. 115 25 76,500 25 
ING provaSion\.. sayite cies bpetlccis stehusiarmere wnwides saiietaes 222 49 130, 600 42 

Group Health and Welfare Financing: 
Method not indicated 45 10 28,100 9 
Employer financed..... severe se 51 11 41,500 13 
Jointly tinancedis Mosca. ect rte a bhiee ac nae es 5 140 31 104, 100 34 
Employee financed. 5 -foon einen mlaieieineis dears cterss 2, MN eters archehe ahctowe s LOO || eters sete 
Other Ray eee neta aaa eee ecinaarls saisinaes eros see 10 2 10, 200 3 
ING provislomes deseo seer acpi astontenie sieetaae se aelaice se 210 46 124, 500 41 
Grievance Procedure: 
Grievance procedure, but no details and no arbitration 

DL OVASIONN gee cise esearaia crore stares ersraja aiaialn siaraieisveyeielev® 6 1 1,400 1 
Grievance procedure, but no details—arbitration pro- 

VASION TEM ies arse ela tere Sieh lene Oey viclele.© nisiersis! s@ieisiere 8 17 4 12,500 4 
Step-by-step procedure—no final arbitration........... 11 2 4,000 iE 
Step-by-step procedure—final arbitration.............. 402 88 281,000 91 
TOiMt COMMIT LEO Matae tenes es) rielessielemeewinie sects ees 16 3 6, 900 2 
(Oda micmimecant Joo au BeBe SOCaOEUPDOO TE CORN Ee one 3 1 dH BOO'D lite canteens 
IN ONDLOVISION eee eee tines Cer tetets aisinte ereictate size leista a's 3 1 1,400 1 

Scope of Grievance Procedure: * 
All differences arising during life of agreement. . 205 45 171,500 56 
Matters concerning the application, violation or ‘inter- 

pretation of the agreement............-.--.---+--- 163 36 103, 700 34 
Provision for union initiating STIG VANCES). celle sale icle 87 19 113, 700 37 
Provision for employer initiating grievances........... 125 27 105, 600 34 
No provision or scope not outlined..............-...-- 65 14 25, 200 8 

Compensation for Grievance Work: * 
Grievance representative(s) paid by employer for time 

Apant HOGG WME. Se eka chk. vclesekaas bdee 99 22 65, 100 21 
Grievance representative(s) paid by employer for time 

spent on grievances, timelimit..................-. 100 22 78,800 26 
Grievance representative(s) paid jointly by employer 

and union for time spent on grievances............. 5 1 6, 800 2 
Grievance represertive (s) paid only for meetings 

called iby,omploveryanacmeiains ata tech acters setsiie.n.8) « 14 3 8, 200 3 
Grievance representative(s) paid at discretion of 

OMADIOV. OL trace citi taeie neisiasseetelsateictersis, aera sieve taba: 9 2 1, 800 1 

GLLO aia wh eievvtsse nrc take troy leterarettatare eet 8 srala/mialelaqagiarnn/Stng « 4 1 16, 800 5 
AN OVO VASLOU erie terete nrsere saeysinteheseeravece a eiate:oinysunsiuiaterese 231 50 133, 100 43 

Jurisdiction of Arbitration: * 
All differences arising during life of contract......... 80 49 11 28,900 9 
Matters concerning the application, violation or in- _ 

terpretation of agreement only............-..0506- 314 69 237,400 77 
Settlement of general wage level during life of agree- 

BXLOTGREN «oe se eee rtehaitia: =e arate eislale «eine aislolctatelejalats 5 1 3,400 1 
Determination of new contract terms............+++0+: Pte ey Or Skt SAE 2,200 1 
No provision or jurisdiction not outlined............... 94 21 41,400 13 

Work Stoppage During Life of Contract: 
Statement of intent to refrain from work stoppage. .... © 3 1 1100) a ilaatis ssccptasite 
Specifie ‘no strike or lockout” clause without quali- 

GCAO Aone nee atte larinie hear osalesi ser reas sae eles 320 70 238, 500 78 
Provision for essential services in event of stoppages.... 41 9 30, 200 9 
Ehren mnets erie nearefeciausiae ssiecciedeicteyiere 39 8 21,400 7 
INO: DrOWwASiON saa eers tise siecicins craetleerlo ee mele taelelaele’s 55 12 17,400 6 








* Figures for agreements containing combinations of these provisions are counted more than once, 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1957 


Allowances payable to needy mothers are raised. No labour acts amended 


The Quebec Legislature, in session from 
November 14 until February 21, raised the 
allowances payable to needy mothers. No 
labour acts were amended. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Needy Mothers Assistance Act, deal- 
ing with conditions and procedure for 
granting allowances to needy mothers, was 
amended by two Acts, An Act Respecting 
Allowances to Needy Mothers and their 
Children, and An Act Respecting Assistance 
to Needy Mothers and the Quebec Social 
Allowances Commission. 

An Act Respecting Allowances to Needy 
Mothers and their Children, effective 
March 1, 1957, adds new sections to the 
Needy Mothers Assistance Act providing 
for a monthly basic allowance of $60 for 
a needy mother keeping a child with her, 
plus a monthly allowance of $3 for each 
of her other children dependent on her. 
Formerly the amount of allowances wa3 
fixed in regulations under the Act, and was 
$40 a month in a city or town of 5,000 
population or more, and $35 a month in 
other places. The allowance could be 
increased by $1 a month for a second, 
third, fourth or fifth child, by $2 for a 
sixth or seventh, and by $3 for each addi- 
tional child. 

A personal income not exceeding $600 
per year does not affect the allowance. Jn 
the case of an income exceeding such sum, 
the excess over $600 is to be deducted from 
the amount of the allowance. Previously 
the allowable income was $400 a year. 

The allowances paid to a needy mother 
under this Act and a personal income not 
exceeding $600 per annum will not prevent 
a mother from benefiting from the Quebec 
Public Charities Act for hospitalization 
purposes. 

A number of changes were made in the 
authority of the Lieutenant-Governor in 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Council to make regulations. As the result 
of adopting a basic allowance of $60 the 
Act struck out the provision by which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council had the 
power to fix allowances. A new provision 
was added to the effect that regulations 
may be made setting out rules to be 
followed by the administering body and 
the facts and circumstances which it must 
take into account in appraising the needs 
of the beneficiaries. 

The provision, not in use, by which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council could 
impose on municipalities a contribution not 
exceeding 5 per cent of the allowances 
paid to beneficiaries domiciled in the 
municipality was struck out. 

An amendment in 1947 enabled regula- 
tions to be made authorizing the adminis- 
tering authority to grant needy mothers’ 
allowances in special cases not strictly in 
accord with the conditions of the Act, if 
after an investigation it was considered 
that such grants were equitable and con- 
formable to the spirit of the Act. The 
present amendment adds to this provision 
that the regulations may also authorize 
the granting of additional assistance in 
cases of disability of the mother or of her 
husband. 

An Act Respecting Assistance to Needy 
Mothers and the Quebec Social Allowances 
Commission, effective February 21, entrusts 
the administration of the Needy Mothers 
Assistance Act to the Quebec Social Allow- 
ances Commission, which administers old 
age pensions, pensions for the blind and 
disability pensions. Prior to this amend- 
ment the administration of the Act was 
entrusted to the Needy Mothers’ Assistance 
Bureau. The membership of the Commis- 
sion was increased from three to four 
members and the quorum from two to 
three members. 

Besides making the change in administra- 
tion, the amendment makes some changes 
in the conditions of eligibility for allow- 
ances. In the case of a child pursuing 
studies, or when a child cannot work 
because of physical or mental disability, 























the benefits under the Act may be granted 
or continued in favour of the mother until 
the child reaches the age of 18 instead of 
16 years. Eighteen years is the age at which 
assistance to blind or disabled persons is 
available under other legislation. Pre- 
viously the Act, as amended in 1949, 
permitted the allowance to be extended 
until the child was 19 years of age but 
only in the case of a child unable to work 
because of physical or mental disability. 


In circumstances in which the father has 
deserted the family, the mother is eligible 
for assistance if he has been absent for one 
year. Formerly she was eligible only if he 
had been absent for five years and his 
whereabouts were unknown. The allowance 
is also available to a mother whose husband 
is condemned to six months’ or more 
detention in a penal institution. Previously 
she was eligible only if the sentence was 
for 12 months or more. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. courts affirm trial judge’s ruling on picketing; hold internal agree- 
ment between unions cannot modify terms of collective agreement 


An appeal by an official and some mem- 
bers of a bakery workers’ union who had 
been found guilty of illegal picketing of a 
wholesale bakery was dismissed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, which 
found that the picketing was not to advance 
the interests of the union but was intended 
to drive the bakery owner out of business. 


In the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
a general contracting firm was awarded 
damages against a carpenter’s local which, 
out of loyalty to an internal rule of the 
International Union, directed some of its 
members to commit a breach of a coilec- 
tive agreement, and against a pile-drivers’ 
local which abetted the violation of the 
agreement. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. .. upholds decision of trial judge who ruled that 
picketing which constitutes a nuisance is illegal 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
in a majority judgment given on December 
7, 1956, dismissed an appeal of a bakery 
union business agent and others against 
a trial judge’s ruling that picketing of a 
Vancouver bakery which went further than 
a communication of facts was illegal (L.C., 
Sept.:1956, p. 1157). 

The majority judgment was given py 
Mr. Justice Sheppard, Mr. Justice Bird 
concurring in his reasons for decision. Mr. 
Justice Davey dissented. 

The trouble began on April 23, 1956, 
when Hammer, an immigrant who owned a 
small, non-union bakery doing both retail 
and wholesale business in Vancouver, dis- 
missed an employee for drunkenness and 
insubordination. The employee immediately 
joined Local 468 of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union 


of America and on April 25 appeared in a 
picket line established in front of the 
plaintiff’s business. That same day, one of 
Hammer’s female employees became a 
member of the union and the following day 
left her job to join the picketers. 

As a result of the picketing, Hammer’s 
sales fell off and a number of persons 
stopped doing business with him. On May 
1, 1956, a meeting was arranged with 
Kemmis, the business agent of Local 468, 
at which Hammer tried to persuade the 
union official to withdraw the picket, point- 
ing out that he could not afford to operate 
his bakery on a union basis. Kemmis 
refused, offering, instead, the alternative of 
signing an agreement or getting out of the 
wholesale bakery business. Hammer would 
not sign an agreement, with the result that 
the picketing continued. 

Hammer then applied for an injunction 
restraining the union from unlawful picket- 
ing, at the same time suing for damages. 
A motion for an interim injunction was, 
by consent, treated as the trial of the 
action, the question of damages being 
reserved. The trial judge found the union 
members liable for an actionable con- 
spiracy, a judgment from which the 
defendants appealed to this court. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sheppard, 
the trial judge’s findings could only be 
sustained if it were proved that the 
picketers had entered into an agreement 
to effect an unlawful purpose or to use 
unlawful means, with damages to the 
plaintiff the result. This was the principle 
applied in the case of Crofters’ Hand 
Woven Harris Tweed v. Veitch (L.G. 1942, 
p. 499). 

The evidence showed that an agreement 
existed in this case. The manner of carrying 
out the picketing, he said, indicated an 
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organization from a pre-existing agreement 
and the overt acts proved the agreement. 
There might be a dispute as to the amount 
of damage but on the evidence there was 
no dispute as to the fact of damage. 
The real issue turned upon the purpose of 
the union and the means used. 

The trial judge had concluded that the 
purpose of the picketing was to interfere 
with the plaintiff's contractual relations 
and to put him out of the wholesale bakery 
business as punishment for what the union 
termed the “unjust dismissals of two of 
the defendants”. There was evidence to 
support this finding and no manifest error; 
therefore, the finding should stand. 

The evidence further established that 
the picketing was carried out by wrongful 
acts amounting to nuisance. Customers 
were approached and engaged in conversa- 
tion, even accosted. After the setting-up 
of the picket line a variety of persons with 
a diversity of interests promptly severed 
their connections with the plaintiff and 
there was evidence that the severance was 
not voluntary. The general refusal to 
continue dealing with the plaintiff and 
the fact that such refusals arose at the 
same time suggested conformity to a cen- 
tral plan and a pressure beyond persuasion. 

It seemed to Mr. Justice Sheppard that 
there was evidence on which the trial judge 
might find a nuisance by reason of Hammer 
having been disturbed in the enjoyment of 
his premises. As in the case of Southam v. 
Gouthro (L.G. 1948, p. 343), there was 
watching and besetting contrary to section 
501 of the Criminal Code, with nuisance 
resulting, and there was also evidence of 
intimidation through threat of picketing 
of Hammer’s customers. 

In reply to the argument that the activi- 
ties of the picketers came within the terms 
of the Trade-unions Act and _ therefore 
there was no liability in injunction or 
damage, he pointed out that the findings 
of the trial judge showed that the defend- 
ants had not confined their activities to 
communicating facts nor had they restricted 
themselves to permitted methods. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Williams v. Aristocratic Res- 
taurants (L.G. 1951, p. 1553) could not be 
applied in this instance, as contended by 
the defendants, because the picketers did 
not restrict their activities to fair and 
reasonable argument but rather were guilty 
of tortious acts such as were enjoined as 
unlawful in the Aristocratic Restaurants’ 
case, 

The defendants also claimed to be within 
the principle of the Crofters’ case referred 
to above, stating that their purpose was to 
advance the interest of the union. However, 
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the findings of the trial judge both as to 
the purpose of the defendants and the 
methods used took the case at bar outside 
the Crofters’ case. 

On the evidence, the defendants could 
not say that they “were not actuated by 
any intention or desire to injure the plain- 
tiff’. The picketing was directed against 
Hammer specifically and was continued 
after the picketers knew they were inter- 
fering with his customers and services and 
causing him damage. The defendants were 
therefore guilty of wilfully combining to 
injure a man in his trade and were liable 
for damages. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Davey, who 
dissented, the inferences drawn by the trial 
judge were unsupported by the evidence. 
The matter dealt with in the evidence 
seemed to him to be nothing more than the 
normal incidents of a bona fide trade dis- 
pute carried on by lawful means. In his 
opinion, this case could not on the facts 
be distinguished from the Crofters’ case 
and the Aristocratic Restaurants’ case. He 
would have allowed the appeal and dis- 
missed the action. Hammer et ux v. Kem- 
mis et al (1957) 20 WWR 619. 


British Columbia Supreme Court .. . 


. rules collective agreement cannot be modified 
or amended by private arrangement between unions 


On June 27, 1956, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held that a carpenter’s local 
which, under a collective agreement in 
which the type of carpenter work to be 
performed was not specified, had promised 
to meet the wood-working labour require- 
ments of a general contracting firm, had 
committed a breach of its agreement when, 
in obedience to an internal rule of the 
international union, it directed its members 
to stop work because the work belonged to 
another local. The other local was also 
liable because it knowingly induced a 
violation of the agreement. 

Mr. Justice Clyne, who gave the decision, 
reviewed the facts of the case before giving 
his reasons for judgment. The action for 
a declaration, injunction and damages was 
instituted by G. H. Wheaton, Limited, a 
general contracting firm doing business in 
Victoria, and a member of the Victoria 
Building Industries Exchange. The defend- 
ants were a carpenters’ union which had 
been certified as the bargaining agent for 
the journeymen carpenters and joiners 
employed by the plaintiff, Local 1598 of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; Local 2415, a pile- 
drivers’ union also affiliated with the 
international; and the business agents of 
the two Locals, 








Under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment entered into by the Building Ex- 
change on behalf of its members and by 
the carpenters’ union, the plaintiff was 
obliged to hire its carpenters from Local 
1598, the carpenters’ local, while the latter 
agreed to supply the firm’s wood-working 
labour. The other defendant local had no 
contractual relationship with the plaintiff. 


The action resulted from a work stoppage 
by some members of the carpenter’s local 
who were engaged by the plaintiff to work 
on a CPR dock which the firm had con- 
tracted to repair. The men left the job 
on the third day following commencement 
of operations after being told by the 
business agents of the two locals and the 
president of the District Council of Car- 
penters that the work belonged to the pile- 
drivers’ local and that they would be 
disciplined, possibly fined, if they continued 
to work. 

Just before the walkout, the plaintizf’s 
managing director, who had _ previously 
refused the business agents’ requests to 
make a token hiring of one member of 
Local 2415 and to send his men to another 
job, and who had also declined to reicr 
the matter to the union executive3, sug- 
gested that the parties adopt the grievance 
procedure provided under the collective 
agreement. This called for the setting up 
of a committee composed of representatives 
of both parties for the purpose of settling 
the dispute. The union officials refused, 
stating that this was a jurisdictional dis- 
pute which had nothing to do with the 
collective agreement. However, after the 
plaintiff had obtained a court order enjoin- 
ing the locals from violating or abetting 
the violation of the terms of the collective 
agreement, the carpenters’ local offered to 
enter upon grievance procedure but the 
Building Exchange declined, pointing out 
that the local had previously refused to 
adopt grievance procedure. 

In spite of the court order, the men 
from the carpenters’ local continued to 
refuse to work on the CPR wharf and the 
plaintiff did not try to have the order 
enforced, with the result that on April 16, 
the CPR notified the plaintiff that, as the 
carrying out of the contract had been 
delayed because of a jurisclictional dispute, 
the repair work would be postponed until 
the fall, at which time the matter would 
be reviewed. 

The Judge did not think the union’s 
offer to submit the dispute to grievance 
procedure could be taken seriously, coming 
as it did after the local had already refused 
to enter upon grievance procedure and 
after the proceedings in this action had 
commenced. He also discounted the eyvi- 


dence of the two witnesses who supported 
the defendants’ claim that members of the 
carpenters’ local were not capable of doing 
the work on the CPR wharf, pointing 
out that the men, both of them officials of 
pile-driving companies, were not anxious 
to see general contractors doing work 
which they thought should be sub-con- 
tracted to their firms. In his opinion, the 
real point to be decided was whether the 
plaintiff was bound by an internal rule of 
the parent union concerning the division 
of work between the two locals. 

The business agent of the carpenters’ 
local had claimed that it was a recognized 
rule within the international that work on 
wooden structures over water belonged to 
the pile-drivers’ local and work on wooden 
structures over dry land to the carpenters’ 
local. The Judge, however, found no 
evidence that either the plaintiff or the 
Building Exchange knew of such a rule 
nor any proof that the rule was recognized 
in contracting circles in Victoria. 

With respect to the collective agreement, 
which provided that the plaintiff was to 
hire its carpenters from the carpenters’ 
local, and that the local was to supply men, 
he said that the plaintiff was justified in 
believing that it had made an arrangement 
to have its wood-working labour require- 
ments looked after by the defendant car- 
penters’ local. In ordinary usage a carpenter 
meant a man who worked in lumber, 
whether finished, partly finished or un- 
finished. Murrays New English Dictionary 
defined the word carpenter as “an artificer 
in wood, as distinguished from a joiner, 
cabinet-maker, etc., one who does the 
heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, ships, etc.” 

There was nothing in the collective 
agreement specifying the type of carpenter 
work to be done by the carpenters’ local. 
In the Judge’s view, the work to be done 
at the CPR wharf was general construction 
work and fell within the terms of the 
collective agreement, which could not be 
modified or amended by some _ private 
understanding or arrangement between the 
two defendant locals, or by the unilateral 
action of one of the parties to the agree- 
ment. He concluded that in directing its 
members to abandon work on the CPR 
wharf, the carpenters’ local had committed 
a breach of its agreement. There was no 
doubt that the executive of Local 2415 was 
aware of the agreement and the pile- 
drivers’ local was therefore guilty of 
unlawfully inducing the other local to 
violate its agreement. 

Accordingly, after declaring the right of 
the plaintiff to employ men from the 
carpenters’ local on the CPR job under the 
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terms of the collective agreement, Mr. 
Justice Clyne granted an injunction enjoin- 
ing the two locals and their business agents 
from violating or abetting the violation 
of the terms of the collective agreement. 

He also decided that, although no great 
loss had been suffered, the plaintiff was 
also entitled to some damages because the 
repair work had been postponed until fall, 


when costs would be higher. No arguments 
having been advanced that the unions were 
not legal entities against which damages 
could be claimed, he fixed damages in the 
nominal sum of $100, to be paid by the 
two defendant locals and their business 
agents. G. W. Wheaton Ltd. v Local 1598, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America et al (1957) 6 DLR 500. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Comprehensive regulations respecting oil and gas burning devices issued 
in Manitoba and weekly rest legislation is extended in Saskatchewan 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 
require persons installing or servicing oil 
and gas burning equipment to be licensed, 
and provide for the setting up of examin- 
ing boards to arrange for tests of com- 
petence. Equipment and installations must 
meet accepted standards and a system of 
inspection is authorized. 

The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act in 
Saskatchewan, which applied only in the 
cities and larger towns, was extended to 
cover the whole of the province. 

In British Columbia, inspectors under the 
Gas Act are required to hold certificates 
of competency. Salmonellosis was added to 
the Schedule of Industrial Diseases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


In British Columbia, the regulations 
governing gas-fitters, contractors and deal- 
ers approved by O.C. 1853 of August 11, 
1954, (L.G. 1955, p. 450) were amended by 
new provisions requiring inspectors to hold 
certificates of competency. The amend- 
ments were authorized by O.C. 192 of 
January 30 and were gazetted February 14. 

The Gas Act of 1954 (L.G. 1954, p. 1744) 
provided that in order to carry out the 
purposes of the Act, inspectors would be 
appointed under the Civil Service Act with 
power to issue permits and certificates of 
inspection to gas-fitters, to order tests of 
appliances, to inspect premises and to shut 
off any piping or appliance found defective 
or dangerous. It also provided for the 
appointment of local inspectors with author- 
ity to exercise the rights and powers of 
inspectors within their territories. In 
organized municipalities, the local inspector 
was to be appointed by the Mayor, Reeve 
or Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
Sioners, subject to the approval of the 
Chief Engineer-Surveyor, the officer of the 
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Department of Public Works responsible 
for administering the Act. In unorganized 
territories, appointments were to be made 
by the Chief Engineer-Surveyor. 


The qualifications of inspectors were not 
set out, however, except that, in the 
regulations, provision was made for issuing 
gas-fitters’ licences without examination or 
fee to inspectors with satisfactory testi- 
monials, so long as they continued to be 
employed as inspectors by the Department 
or by the municipality. The new regula- 
tions specify, however, that all inspectors 
and local inspectors must hold certificates 
of competency and that no person, whether 
the holder of a valid certificate of com- 
petency or not, may inspect gas piping and 
applances unless he has been appointed an 
inspector or local inspector under the Act. 


Three types of certificates of competency 
are provided for, Grade A, Grade B and 
provisional. The certificates will be issued 
by the Chief Inspector of the Gas Inspec- 
tion Division of the Department of Public 
Works, the officer now responsible for 
administering these regulations. 


A Certificate of Competency, Grade A, 
permits the holder to perform the duties 
of a local inspector, provided he has been 
appointed under the Act, and will only 
be issued to a person who has passed the 
prescribed examination. A Certificate of 
Competency, Grade B, may be granted 
without examination to a local inspector 
employed by a municipality before April 1, 
1956, and will be valid only as long as the 
holder remains in the employ of that 
municipality. In special cases where the 
Chief Inspector is satisfied that a munici- 
pality cannot obtain the ‘services of a 
person with a Grade B certificate, he may 
issue a provisional certificate of com- 
petency to the holder of a_ gas-fitter’s 
licence, authorizing him to inspect domestic 
installations only. 




















An application for a certificate of com- 
petency is to be submitted on the pre- 
scribed form and must be accompanied 
by the required fee and by testimonials 
certifying to the applicant’s knowledge and 
experience. 

The examination for a certificate of com- 
petency will be set by the Chief Inspector 
and will be written, practical and oral. A 
candidate who fails may be re-examined 
upon payment of half the regular examina- 
tion fee. If he fails the second time, the 
applicant may appeal to the Chief Inspec- 
tor, who may permit him to take another 
examination. This time, however, he must 
pay the full fee. 

Certificates of competency will be granted 
without fee to persons who have passed the 
competitive examination for gas inspector 
of the Gas Inspection Division of the 
Department of Public Works. 

All certificates of competency except 
those issued on or after October 15 will 
expire on December 31 of the year of 
issue. A certificate of competency issued by 
examination on or after October 15 of 
any year will be valid until the end of 
the next ensuing year. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, has 
amended the Schedule of Industrial Dis- 
eases by adding salmonellosis to the list of 
diseases for which compensation is payable, 
effective from September 1, 1956. 

Salmonellosis is a form of food poisoning 
caused by bacteria of the salmonella group. 

The new regulation provides that com- 
pensation is payable to any person who 
contracts salmonellosis while engaged in 
any employment “where there is personal 
contact with a patient or patients with 
salmonellosis infection or the excrement 
from such patient or cultures derived from 
excrement and where an identical infecting 
organism from the source and infection has 
been adequately proved” in any of the 
following: a hospital, private hospital, 
nursing home, sanatorium, clinic, or a 
branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses; 
any prison hospital unit of the Province 
of British Columbia; a public health unit 
of the provincial government, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, a municipality or 
a school board; a place of employment 
where the work performed by a social 
welfare worker employed by the Province 
of British Columbia or by any municipality 
is of a nature and kind usually performed 
by any such public health unit; the British 
Columbia Medical Research Institute; the 
Department of Bacteriology of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 


British Columbia is the only province in 
which salmonellosis is listed in the schedule 
of industrial diseases. 


Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 


Regulations under the Gas and Oil 
Burner Act respecting oil burning and gas 
burning devices (Man. Reg. 9/57) were 
gazetted on February 9, 1957. 

These are the first regulations issued 
under the Act, which was passed in 1952, 
the purpose of which is set out in its long 
title, “An Act to Promote Safety in the 
Installation and Use of Gas-burning and 
Oil-burning Devices”. Regulations have 
been in effect for some years under the 
Factories Act and the Fires Prevention Act 
in respect to oil burning devices. The new 
regulations are in two parts, Part I dealing 
with oil burning devices and Part IL with 
gas burning devices. 


Oil Burning Devices 


Part I of the regulations establishes a 
comprehensive system of supervision over 
oil burning devices. First of all, only 
equipment that meets certain accepted 
safety standards may be sold; it may be 
installed only by a workman who has 
established his competence; permits for 
installation of burners and tanks are 
required to facilitate inspection; and fuel 
oil, which must come up to a fixed standard, 
may be sold only by a dealer who has 
proper equipment. Other provisions permit 
corrective action to be taken in respect to 
unsafe installations already in use. 


Administration 


The Minister of Labour is responsible 
for administration of the Act and regula- 
tions. 

Provision is made for a board of 
examiners consisting of three members, two 
of whom are to be representative of the 
employers’ and employees’ viewpoints 
respectively, and the third, an officer of 
the Department of Labour, who is to act 
as chairman of the board. The appoint- 
ments are to be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour. The term 
of office will be for three years, but in 
order that no more than one member will 
be retiring each year, first appointments 
will be for one, two and three years as 
prescribed in the orders making the 
appointments. 

The powers of the board, subject to 
approval by the Minister, include provision 
for the examination of candidates for 
licences to install and service oil burning 
equipment; examining and approving 
applications to sit for examinations; 
appointing an officer of the Department or 
other person to conduct and preside at 
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examinations. Also, upon reference by the 
chief inspector or Minister, the board may 
conduct hearings regarding the cancellation 
or revocation or non-renewal of any licence 
issued under the Act, and when, in the 
opinion of the chief inspector, doubts 
exist as to whether a licence for fuel oil 
sale and delivery should be issued. 

When a matter is referred to the board, 
the board has to give an opportunity to 
all interested parties to be heard, to 
present evidence and to make representa- 
tions. Following the hearings, the board 
sends a report to the Minister. If the report 
is adverse to the applicant or licensee, he 
receives a copy of this report and may 
within seven days make a written repre- 
sentation to the Minister, whose decision 
is final and not subject to further appeal. 

The licences and their renewals referred 
to in these regulations are issued at the 
Minister’s absolute discretion. 


Sale, Testing and Delivery of Fuel Oil 


Only the holder of a subsisting licence 
issued by the Minister may sell or deliver 
fuel oil for use in fuel oil burners for 
heating purposes. A licence to this effect 
may be issued when the applicant has 
established that he has adequate and satis- 
factory equipment and facilities for engag- 
ing in the fuel oil business, including tank 
delivery wagons or trucks; has deposited 
with the Minister a guaranteed bond in 
the amount of $2,000; and has paid a 
licence fee, which varies from $10 to $50 
depending on the capacity of the delivery 
equipment. 

Regulations provide that for heating pur- 
poses only fuel oil which has a flash point 
not lower than 110° Fahrenheit may be 
sold. Testing must be carried out by a 
person qualified to the satisfaction of the 
Minister and the licensed oil dealer js 
required to keep records of the tests. 

There are also provisions respecting the 
transportation and delivery of fuel oil. 


Installation and Servicing; 
Licensing of Workmen 

Only those who have passed the examin- 
ation prescribed by the board and are 
holders of subsisting licences issued by the 
Minister may install or service oil burning 
equipment. A person may apply for a 
licence provided he has two years’ exper- 
lence in the installation and servicing of 
oil burners and equipment under direct 
personal supervision of a licensed installer ; 
or has completed an apprenticeship in a 
related trade together with six months’ con- 
tinuous experience in the installation and 
servicing of oil burners and equipment 
under the direct personal supervision of a 
licensed installer. 
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The board, after examining the applica- 
tion, may allow the applicant to present 
himself for examination. An examination 
fee of $8 also includes a licence fee for 
a period ending on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber of the year in which the applicant was 
examined. The annual fee for renewal of 
a licence is $5. 

A holder of a licence who for two con- 
secutive calendar years does not renew his 
licence may be required to pass another 
examination. 

In the case of refusal to grant any 
licence because of lack of adequate quali- 
fications, the applicant may furnish within 
seven days additional proof of qualifica- 
tions. If the refusal is based on other 
reasons, the chief inspector must notify 
the applicant and refer the matter to the 
board. The same procedure applies if any 
question arises as to whether an existing 
licence should be suspended or revoked, 
or its renewal denied. 

Equipment 

The regulations specify that only equip- 
ment which has been approved may be 
offered for sale, delivered or installed. 
“Approved” means listed or labelled under 
the inspection service of the Canadian 
Standards Association, the Underwriters 
Laboratories of Canada Limited, or the 
Underwriters Laboratories Incorporated, or 
approved by the Minister. The Minister 
may prohibit the use of any oil burning 
equipment which he considers unsafe. The 
Chief Inspector may declare any oil-burning 
equipment unsafe, and such equipment is 
not to be used until it has been approved 
by the Minister. Anyone affected by the 
decision of the chief inspector may within 
ten days appeal to the Minister, who may 
refer the matter to the board. Upon receiv- 
ing the recommendations from the board, 
the Minister’s decision is final and not 
subject to review. 


Permits for Installation 


The regulations provide that no person 
shall install an oil burner or fuel oil tank, 
or make any alteration of or addition to an 
oil burner, without first applying for a 
permit from the Minister to make the 
installation, alteration or addition. How- 
ever, normal servicing and maintenance of 
an installed oil burner does not fall within 
this provision. 

The application for such a permit has to 
be made in writing on forms supplied by 
the Department and must include such 
information as the location of the premises, 
the location and capacity of the burner or 
tank, and a complete description of the 
oil burner or tank, including the name of 
the manufacturer, model and details of list- 











ing or labelling, showing that the equip- 
ment is approved. 

A person proposing to install oil burning 
equipment has to pay, at the time of 
making application for a permit, a fee 
which varies from two to six dollars 
depending on the firing capacity of the 
oil-burner (from less than three gallons 
per hour to more than eight gallons per 
hour). In the case of alteration or addition 
to an existing oil burner, the fee is one-half 
of the fee required for complete installation 
of the oil burner. For other than residential 
installations, the applicant for a permit 
may be required by the chief imspector to 
submit additional information such as 
drawings and specifications in respect to 
the proposed installation. 

Once the installation has been com- 
pleted, a report stating the date of instal- 
lation and the date of completion has to be 
sent to the chief imspector. Any defects 
found upon inspection will be reported by 
the chief inspector to the person who 
installed the equipment and to the owner, 
stating the period of time within which the 
defects are to be corrected. It is the duty 
of the person who installed the oil burner 
to remedy the defects and notify the chief 
inspector. Until the defects are corrected 
the chief inspector may prohibit operation 
of the burner. 

Before a fuel tank is installed, the tank 
and its location have to be approved by 
the chief inspector. Any deviation from the 
requirements in respect to the manner of 
installation provided in these regulations 
requires permission in writing issued by 
the chief inspector. 


Safety Standards 


Regulations specify that the minimum 
standards to be followed for installation, 
alteration of and adding to oil burners 
are those set forth in Canadian Standards 
Association Code B. 139 First Edition. In 
exceptional cases the chief inspector may 
require additional equipment to be installed 
or additional precautions to be taken, if 
in his opinion such additional requirements 
are necessary to ensure safety in the opera- 
tion of the oil burner. 


Gas Burning Devices 


Part IL of the regulations applies to the 
installation, servicing and inspection of 
gas burning equipment for consumers and 
contains provisions similar to those in 
Part I. It applies to the manufacture, sale 
and installation of gas equipment, to assure 
safety, but does not apply to the gas- 
producing, gas-gathering transmission or 
distribution systems of gas utilities. 

Each installer, owner and user of gas 
installations must make such changes in 


the gas equipment installed, owned or used 
as ordered by the Minister. The chief 
inspector may, during reasonable hours, 
enter any premises, inspect any gas equip- 
ment and approve or reject it. 


Gas Fitter’s Licence 


To be allowed to install or service gas- 
burning equipment a person must first pass 
the examination prescribed by the board 
and hold a subsisting licence issued by the 
Minister. A current gas fitter’s licence 3s 
also necessary to carry on the business of 
installing gas burning equipment. Only a 
person holding a licence may carry on or 
perform the work of a gas fitter. A person 
who does not hold a licence may work as 
an assistant under the direct supervision 
of a licensed gas fitter. 

Provisions similar to those set out im 
respect to oil burning devices are made 
for the setting up of a board of examiners 
for the examination of candidates for gas 
fitters’ licences, for the review of applica- 
tions for licences, and for such other pur- 
poses as the Minister may from time to 
time determine. The same persons may 
serve as members of the two boards. 

An applicant for a gas fitter’s licence 
must either have at least two years’ prac- 
tical experience as a pipefitter or related 
work, and have attended a gas fitter’s 
training school acceptable to the board; or 
have completed an apprenticeship as a 
gas fitter acceptable to the board. 

Applications are to be made to the 
Mechanical and Engineering Division of 
the Department of Labour, supported by 
references from the employer or employers 
in whose service the applicant has acquired 
the necessary service, and such other docu- 
mentary evidence of qualification as may 
be required by the board. 

The regulations regarding the fees, the 
renewal of licence, and the procedure in 
case of refusal of granting the licence on 
technical or other grounds are similar to 
those contained in Part I. 

Equipment 

As in the case of oil-burning devices, the 
regulations prohibit the sale or installation 
in any premises of gas burning equipment 
which has not been approved. “Approved” 
means approved and labelled by the 
American Gas Association, Calgary Gas 
Association, Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion, or approved by the Minister. 

The Minister may also prohibit the use 
of any gas burning equipment which he 
considers unsafe. The chief inspector may 
declare any gas burning equipment unsafe 
and such equipment cannot be used unless 
approved by the Minister. Persons affected 
by the decision of the chief inspector may 
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within ten days appeal to the Minister for 
a review and the Minister may refer the 
matter to the board. 


Permit for Installation 


No one may install any gas piping, gas 
burners, or gas burning equipment, nor 
make any alteration of or addition to a 
gas burner installation, without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the chief inspector; but 
normal servicing and maintenance of an 
installation does not fall under this pro- 
vision. 

Every application for a permit should 
give particulars regarding the location of 
the premises; the location of the gas 
burning equipment, and a complete descrip- 
tion of the equipment showing that the 
equipment is approved. The fee required 
for the permit varies from two to six 
dollars depending on the firing capacity 
of the gas burner measured in British 
Thermal Units per hour. In case of altera- 
tion or addition to an existing gas burner, 
the fee required is one-half of the fee 
for complete installation of the gas burner. 
As in the case of oil-burning devices, the 
chief inspector may require additional 
information such as drawings and specifica- 
tions regarding the proposed installation for 
non-residential installations. 

Except in dwellings, gas burning equip- 
ment cannot be installed without the equip- 
ment and its location being approved by 
the chief inspector. 

Upon completion of any gas installation, 
the gas fitter is required to post, in a 
visible location, instructions regarding the 
operation of the burner, together with his 
name, address and phone number, 

A report stating the date of installation 
and completion has to be sent to the chief 
inspector and the procedure for correction 
of any defects is the same as for oil 
burners. 

Safety Standards 

The regulations provide that standards 
for the installation, alteration of and add- 
ing to gas burners, are to be, until a 
Canadian National Gas Code is proposed 
and approved, those set forth in American 
Standards Association Code Z21.30 issued 
in 1954. These standards will be considered 
as sufficient to satisfy the requirements of 
these regulations, except in cases when 
the chief inspector may in any specific 


case require additional equipment to be 
installed or additional precautions to be 
taken to ensure safety in the operation of 
the gas burner. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 

The general regulations under the 
Ontario Industrial Standards Act (O. Reg. 
38/53) have been amended to provide that 
an employer covered by an_ industrial 
standards schedule must keep complete and 
accurate records of all information respect- 
ing wages, hours, days and conditions of 
labour specified in the regulations and must 
retain the records for at least 12 months. 


Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act. 
approved by O. Reg. 30/57 and gazetted 
February 23, provides that a married male 
handicapped person who, in order to benefit 
from rehabilitation services, takes up resi- 
dence in a different locality from that in 
which his wife resides will be deemed to 
be a single person for the purposes of 
these regulations, whenever the Director 
of the Disabled Allowances and Rehabilita- 
tion Services Branch is considering the 
payment of a maintenance allowance. 

The regulations approved last year (L.G. 
1956, May, p. 553) set out the conditions 
under which the maintenance allowances 
provided for in the Act are payable. 


Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 


The coverage of the Saskatchewan One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act, which formerly 
applied in the cities and in 21 listed towns, 
has been extended to all parts of the 
province by O.C. 315/57, gazetted on 
February 22 and effective March 1, 1957. 
This means that in the rural areas, as well 
as in the urban districts, employees of any 
employer covered by an order of the 
Minimum Wage Board are now entitled to 
a weekly rest of at least 24 consecutive 
hours, wherever possible on Sunday. 

The Act does not apply to persons 
employed in a managerial capacity, to 
employees who do not usually work more 
than five hours in a day or to repair- 
men in emergencies, Agricultural workers, 
domestic servants and a few other workers 
not covered by minimum wage orders 
continue to be exempt. 





Louisiana repealed its general “right-to-work” law during 1956 but at the same time 


passed a similar law applying only to agricultural labourers and workers engaged in 
processing certain agricultural products. The state was one of 18 that enacted labour 
legislation last year. 

A petition for enactment of a right-to-work law in Washington and one for repeal 
of such a law in Nevada were defeated. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit, number of claimants 
on “live” file at month-end, new beneficiaries and benefit payments 
during January higher than in month and year earlier, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was more than 35 per cent higher 
than in December, and about 37 per cent 
higher than in January 1956. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 359,384 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 265,098 in 
December and 261,661 in January 1956. 

The number of claimants having an 
unemployment register in the “live file” on 
January 31 was 545,981 (444,052 males and 
101,929 females) representing an increase of 
slightly less than 40 per cent over the 
figure of 398,244 (315,220 males and 83,024 
females) on December 31. On January 31, 
1956, the number of such claimants was 
476,946 (382,287 males and 94,659 females). 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 366,777 during January, 
of which 269,684, or slightly less than 75 
per cent, were in the category of “entitled 
to benefit”. Of the 93,719 initial claims 
classed as “not entitled to benefit”, 84,272, 
or about 90 per cent, were on behalf of 
claimants unable to fulfil the minimum 
contribution requirements; the remaining 
10 per cent established a benefit period but 
had a disqualification imposed. Total dis- 
qualifications, 7.e., those arising from initial, 
renewal, revised and _ seasonal benefit 
claims, amounted to 22,334, the chief reason 
being: “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 7,792 cases; “not capable of 
and not available for work” 5,195 cases and 
“refused offer of work and neglected oppor- 
tunity to work” 1,616 cases. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during January 
numbered 295,461, compared with 26622 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


in January one year ago. During December 
new beneficiaries for regular benefit totalled 
114,218. 

Benefit payments during January a- 
mounted to $33,439,112 in respect of 1,605,- 
948 compensated weeks, against $24,632,203 
and 1,364,097 weeks for January 1956. Dur- 
ing December benefit payments amounted 
to $12,528,015 in compensation for 619,902 
weeks. It is pointed out that the January 
payment data (1957 and 1956) represent 
payments in respect of claims under both 
the regular and seasonal provisions, whereas 
for December, the payments covered regular 
benefit only. 

Complete weeks comprised a_ slightly 
higher proportion (about 93 per cent) of 
the weeks compensated during January, 
compared with December (about 90 per 
cent). Similarly, the proportion of partial 
weeks due to excess earnings was less than 
60 per cent in January, compared with 
more than 65 per cent in December. 

The average weekly benefit rate was 
$20.82 for January this year, compared with 
$18.06 for January 1956 (these rates are 
based on payments to both regular and 
seasonal benefit claimants). The average 
weekly benefit rate in respect of regular 
payments for December was $20.21. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit was 365,000 for January this year 
and 313,300 for January 1956, while 155,000 
represents the average for regular benefit 
in December 1956. 











In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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Claims totalling 85,943 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 1,671 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 85,792, of 
which 55,915 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
Woselids 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that imsurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,855,234 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At January 31 employers registered num- 
bered 289,365, an increase of 591 during 
the month. 


Enforcement statistics 


During January 1957, 4,969 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 4,228 were spot 


checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions. The remaining 741 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 80 cases, 
13 against employers and 67 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 483.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$23,074,431.68 compared with $21,653,382.16 
in December and $19,304,487.62 in January 
1956. Benefit payments in January amounted 
to $33,421,774.13 compared with $12,515,- 
533.79 in December and $24,619,181.33 in 
January 1956. The balance in the fund 
at January 31 was $916,429,487.77; at 
December 31 there was a balance of $926,- 
776,830.22 and at January 31, 1956, of 
$885,542,795.92. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1340, February 25, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 35 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on July 5, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as a cashier 
in a groceteria in Truro, N.S., from 1949 
to January 7, 1956, when she voluntarily 
left because of pregnancy. She stated also 
that her child was born on June 6, 1956, 
and that she was capable of and available 
for work. 

In reply to the local office’s request for 
information, dated July 10, 1956, as to what 
arrangements she had made for the care 
of her child, in the event of employment 
being offered to her, the claimant stated 
that she would not disclose the arrange- 
ments she had made or could make in that 
respect. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant for 
an indefinite period, as from July 1, 1956, 
for failure to prove her availability for 
work (section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 6, 1956, contending that 
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she had made tentative arrangements for 
the care of her child and that it was 
unreasonable to expect her to make definite 
arrangements in view of the local office’s 
inability to foresee when suitable employ- 
ment might be available. 


The board of referees which heard the 
case in New Glasgow, N.S., on August 28, 
1956, unanimously allowed the appeal. The 
board was of the opinion that the clai- 
mant’s statement that she was available for 
work and that she had made tentative 
arrangements in the event of available 
employment was all that should be required 
of her to prove availability for work; and 
that her availability should be considered 
as established until such time as she refused 
any offer of suitable employment. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, asking him 
to decide whether or not the insurance 
officer’s stand on the question of arrange- 
ments for the care of the child was reason- 
able in the circumstances. 

Conclusions: I will allow this appeal 
because of the claimant’s refusal to give 




















information which it was not only the 
insurance officer’s right but his duty to 
obtain. 

In cases like the present one, only when 
all available facts have been gathered with 
respect to the care of the child can a proper 
conclusion be drawn regarding the appli- 
cant’s true state of mind towards seeking 
or accepting employment. 

Some confusion has arisen about the 
arrangements the claimant was expected to 
have made. 

If, instead of refusing to give any infor- 
mation when she was interviewed at the 
local office, the claimant could in truth 
have advised that, although she had not 
employed a guardian for the child, she had 
made conditional arrangements whereby 
such guardian would be available on short 
notice, the insurance officer doubtless would 
have been sufficiently justified to hold that 
she had proved availability for work. 

The disqualification previously imposed 
shall be reinstated as from the date on 
which this decision shall be communicated 
to the claimant. 


Decision CUB-1342, February 25, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on August 8, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as an elevator 
operator for a trust company in Calgary, 
Alta., from September 1953 to August 7, 
1956, when she voluntarily left because the 
hours of work had been increased. 

The employer reported that the claimant 
and another female operator had taken 
upon themselves to operate only one of 
the two elevators at any time instead of 
remaining at their posts eight hours a day; 
that, owing to increased traffic in the build- 
ing, they were requested to keep their 
schedule of hours, which they refused to do. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 5 to September 15, 1956, on the 
grounds that her refusal to comply with 
the employer’s request was tantamount to 
voluntarily leaving without just cause, 
within the meaning of section 60(1) of 
the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that she had worked 


during the hours stipulated by the super- 
visor when she was hired in September 
1953; that she had never missed a day’s 
work in three years; and that she could 
not observe the new hours unless given a 
raise in pay to help defray the cost of 
domestic help. 

The board of referees, after having heard 
a representative of the company in Calgary 
on August 31, 1956, dismissed the appeal 
by a majority decision, on the grounds that, 
even though it appeared there had been a 
laxity in the enforcement of the hours of 
employment, the claimant should not have 
been reluctant to work her shift of eight 
hours a day without an increase in wages. 
The dissenting member was of the opinion 
that the circumstances of the case war- 
ranted a reduction of the period of dis- 
qualification from six to three weeks. 


The claimant appealed to the umpire, 
pointing out that to comply with the 
employer’s request would have meant 103 
additional hours of work every week with- 
out a corresponding increase in salary. 


In response to a request for further 
information, the employer advised the local 
office on October 16, 1956, that a memoran- 
dum had been issued to the elevator 
operators on August 3, 1956, to remind 
them that the eight-hour shifts stipulated 
in their respective contracts of service were 
still in effect and to acquaint them with 
a timetable of elevator service for each 
operator. 


Conclusions: The board of referees was 
apparently unanimous in finding that the 
claimant had not shown just cause for 
voluntarily leaving her employment. 


As this is a factual case and as the onus 
rests on the claimant to prove that she had 
just cause for her action, I cannot on the 
evidence before me alter the unanimous 
finding of the board, who no doubt have 
ascertained that the claimant’s contract of 
service provided an eight-hour-a-day shift. 
However, in view of the claimant’s good 
record of employment and the apparent 
laxity in the enforcement of the hours of 
work until then, I am prepared to agree 
with the dissenting member of the board 
that the period of disqualification should 
be reduced to three weeks, and I so direct. 





The maximum weekly unemployment insurance benefit was increased in four states 
of the American Union during 1956—to $35 in Massachusetts, $32 in Kentucky, $30 in 
Georgia and $28 in Virginia. The minimum statutory benefit was also increased in three 
of these states—to $10 in Massachusetts, $8 in Virginia and $7 in Georgia. At the same 
time, changes in earnings requirements meant reduction in, or denial of, benefits for 


some claimants in the four states. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 166 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 67 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 


the contract. ; } ; 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: : i } ; 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; i 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 1 $ 109,482.00 
IDefencerProduchonm ae eee aeee ae eter 106 680,369 . 00 
ROSH EOL COM acters cote cade tite aes 12 46,700.65 
TEAC LIB sho ate. o ett HORT CORRECT AGES ERE 2 1,348.80 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (January 
IRGSOrh) tere tee aero ee ad a ee G 1,165,183 .00 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) ail persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


j (b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 





legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work These 


ee 
0 Eee 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 

contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 
_Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

















(c) cvertime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $7,470.69 was collected from 12 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 460 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: Laurentide Painters Reg’d, *painting & redecoration of apartments, 
Benny Farm. Ottawa Ont: B J Normand, fireproofing of basements, Strathcona Heights; 
Edgar Dagenais, alterations to Wing E, Laurentian Terrace. Petawawa Ont: M & M Line 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system & installation of fire 
alarm systems. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

Norway House Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of Island 
Lake Indian day school & teachers’ quarters, Indian Reserve No 22A; Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of Red Sucker Lake Indian day school & teachers’ quarters; Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs & power house, Stevenson Island Agency. 
Blood Indian Agency Alta: Larwill Construction Co, electrical rewiring of St Mary’s IRS. 
Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Lahey Construction Ltd, construction of Sovereign 
Indian day school & teachers’ quarters, Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Walter J Smith, 
construction of portable classroom & teacherage, IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

Halifax N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, *electrical work in QM & Technical Stores Bldg, 
Windsor Park; Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire sprinkler system, Gladstone 
St Stores, HMC Dockyard. Montreal Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construc- 
tion of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”, Chabanel St; Terrebonne Construction Inc, 
construction of drill hall, St Gregoire & Boyer Sts. St Johns Que: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of foreshore development at Royal Militaire College. Valcartier 
Que: Adrien Hebert, construction of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”, Barriefield Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of lecture training bldg & outside services. Petawawa 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of fuel oil tank line for Central Heating 
Plant. Churchill Man: Sparling Tank Ltd, supply & erection of POL storage tanks; The 
Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of fuel tank bases including earth movement 
& related work, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: International Water Supply Ltd, *explora- 
tory drilling for additional water supply, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”, Fort Osborne 
Barracks. Suffield Alta: Mexico Refractories Co, *supply & installation of incinerator unit, 
Central Laboratory. Comox B C; A & B Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of 
steelox type crew bldg, foundations for readiness hangars & outside services, RCAF 
Station. 

Building and Maintenance 

Angus Ont: R E Bliss Construction Ltd, widening of firebreak, RCAF Station. 
Camp Borden Ont: Byers Construction Co Ltd, hangar truss reinforcing of various bldgs. 
Picton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. Shilo 
Man: Dry Wall Decorating (Winnipeg) Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 
Corner Brook Nfld: Stephen Peckford & E L White, construction of rooms in 
armouries. Bedford N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, installation of lightning protection system 
on bldgs, RCN Magazines. Cornwallis N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Montreal Que: Moto Construction Co, relocation of sick bay facilities & 
Wrens’ Mess, HMCS Donnacona; Tree Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow from DND 
properties during 1956-57. Ville La Salle Que: Moto Construction Co, installation of water 
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main service & repairs to existing fire main, Naval Supply Centre. London Ont: Richards- 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, installation of crane monorail & lift hoists, No 1 warehouse, 
27 COD. Rockcliffe Ont: J G Tompkins & Co, exterior repairs to bldg 16, RCAF Station. 
Camp Shilo Man: Hydes Transfer, snow removal during 1956-57, No 21 Works Coy, RCE. 
Regina Sask: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, repairs to fire sprinkler system, DND bldgs. 
Cold Lake Alta: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire protection 
equipment & sprinkler system, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, 
alterations to heads, washrooms & locker rooms, bldg No 190A, HMC Dockyard. 


Department of Public Works 


Boyne N B: Cecil L Whittaker & Leland R Kirtpatrick, construction of ranger 
station. Browns Flats & Gagetown N B; A R Wilkings, D S Cronkite & H C Greenlaw, 
construction of ranger stations. St Andrews N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Baie Comeau Que: Sylvio Asselin, wharf repairs. Drummondville Que: A Fortin Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Quebec Que: E G M Cape 
& Co, construction of Customs & Immigration bldg, phase 2, Wolfe’s Cove. Guelph Ont: 
Canadian Engineering & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of Science Service Laboratory. 
Ottawa Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, supply & erection of grilles, Supreme Court of Canada; 
J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of addition to Magnetic Laboratory, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, *repairs to tug Hercules. Win- 
nipeg Man: Atlas Wrecking Co Ltd, demolition of bldgs, Income Tax Bldg site. Regina 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of greenhouse & garden tool shed for RCMP. 
Wabasca Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Indian Residential School, 
Lesser Slave Lake Agency. Agassiz B C;: Arthur William Deitcher, construction of header 
house. Nanaimo B C: R H Ormond (1953) Ltd, removal of coal fired boilers & installation 
of oil fired boiler in Indian Hospital. Ogden Point B C; Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
construction of guard rail. Saanichton B C: M P Paine Co, construction of Horticultural 
Bldg. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure south 
of Pier 29, Honore Mercier Bridge extension; Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of substructure, Piers 14 to 28, Honore Mercier Bridge extension. Cornwall Island Ont: 
C A Pitts, excavation in South Channel, International Rapids Section. Iroquois Ont: 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, dredging, approaches at Iroquois Lock, International 
Rapids Section. 

Department of Transport 


Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, additional development at airport. 
Sydney N 8S: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to hangar. Montreal Que: Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co Ltd, driving of concrete step taper piles on Sutherland Pier. Vancouver 
BC:8 &§ Electric Ltd, construction of underground duct system at airport. 





Two States Include “Supplements” in Calculating Prevailing Wages 


An amendment to the prevailing wage 
law in New York state last year requires 
that contracts shall include provision for 
“prevailing supplements” such as vacation 
pay, holiday pay, and health and welfare 
benefits. In Massachusetts, the Labor De- 
partment is now required, when setting 
minimum wages on government projects, 
to include payments by employers to health 
and welfare funds as provided in union 
contracts. 

A statutory minimum wage of 90 cents 
an hour was set in Rhode Island for the 
first time under a new minimum wage law, 
which applies to workers in establishments 
employing more than three persons. Certain 
occupations are excepted, however. 

In Massachusetts, the minimum wage was 
raised from 90 cents to $1 an hour for 
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occupations not covered by wage orders, 
effective January 4, 1957. In wage orders 
generally the rate was raised from 75 to 80 
cents an hour, and from 55 to 573 for 
service workers who receive tips. 


A wage payment and collection law 
passed by Congress for the District of 
Columbia provided for payment of wages 
at least twice monthly, except where there 
is monthly payment by custom or con- 
tract; set time limits for payment of wages 
due on termination of employment; and 
authorized the District Commissioners to 
accept workers’ claims assigned to them for 
collection. Some type of wage payment 
law is now in effect in all American states 
except Delaware, Florida and Georgia. 




















STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





February 1957 


During February 1957, there were 27 
work stoppages* in existence; 17 of these 
stoppages began during the month and 10 
that began earlier were still in existence 
at February 1. Among the ten stoppages 
that started before February 1, six began 
during January and four during earlier 
months. 

The number of workers involved in the 
work stoppages in existence in February 
was 8,080. This figure includes 5,797 workers 
directly affected by work stoppages that 
began in the month. During February, 14 
of the 27 stoppages were concluded, and 
from the last information received, five 
others ended during the early days of 
March. 

The total time loss for February was 
49,130 man-days: 20,030 of these man-days 
resulted from the stoppages beginning in 
February, and 29,100 from the stoppages 
earried over from previous months. 

Of the stoppages in progress during 
February, six involved more than 500 
workers and their total time-loss was 33,895 
man-days. Of these six work stoppages, 
three involved more than 1,000 workers, 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 





Consumer Price Index, March 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) remained unchanged at 120.5 between 
February and March, continuing a period 
of steadiness dating from November last 
year. A year ago the index stood at 
116.4*. 

Decreases in the food index were sufli- 
cient to offset increases in the other four 
group indexes. 

Foods declined from 117.2 to 1164 as 
price decreases occurred for margarine, 
coffee, process cheese, potatoes, grapefruit 
and beef. Prices were slightly higher for 
a number of canned fruits and _ fresh 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


with a total time-loss of 10,150 man-days. 
Finally, 11 of the work stoppages involved 
more than 100 workers but fewer than 500; 
these stoppages caused a total time-loss of 
14,505 man-days. 

In Table G-1 at the back of this issue, 
two comparisons are indicated: first, a 
comparison between the number of strikes 
and lockouts in existence during January 
and February this year; second, a similar 
comparison between January and February 
of last year. The approximate number of 
workers involved in these stoppages and 
the time-loss resulting from them are also 
compared on a monthly basis. The number 
of strikes and lockouts commencing during 
each month is also indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with 
the stoppages in existence during February 
1957, whether they were in progress prior 
to or commenced during the month. The 
approximate time-loss, together with the 
number of workers involved, is indicated for 
each stoppage. The major issues involved 
and the major terms of settlement, if the 
stoppage has ended, are also mentioned. 
Other details include such information as 
the dates on which the stoppages began 
and eventually ended and also the indus- 
tries in which they took place. 


vegetables. Pork also was somewhat higher 
and egg prices were up fractionally after 
reaching the lowest level in two years in 
February. 


Small increases in both the rent and 


home-ownership components moved the 
shelter index from 133.8 to 134.0. 

The clothing index rose from 107.4 to 
108.2 as a result of higher prices for men’s 
and women’s wear, footwear and piece 
goods. 

An increase in the household operation 
index from 119.1 to 119.5 reflected price 
increases for furniture, floor coverings, tex- 
tiles, utensils and equipment, laundry, dry 
cleaning and shoe repairs. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949= 100 


Index 1949=100 
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no 














1952 1953 


The other commodities and services index 
increased from 123.8 to 1242 as higher 
prices were reported for automobile repairs 
and local transportation fares. Gasoline 
prices increased mainly in Ontario, and 
tire prices were lower in a number of cities. 

Group indexes for February last year 
were: food 109.1, shelter 131.6, clothing 
108.7, household operation 116.8 and other 
commodities and services 119.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1957 


Eight of the ten regional city indexes 
(1949=100) were higher between January 
and February 1957 while the other two 
declined}. Increases ranged from 02 per 
cent to 0.7 per cent, with both Montreal 
and Winnipeg registering slight decreases 
of 0.1 per cent. 

In foods, numerous slight increases 
occurred in most cities for such items as 
tea, shortening, lard, oranges, potatoes and 
pork. A further sharp increase was general 
for sugar. Prices were lower in most cities 
for eggs, coffee, tomatoes and lettuce. Beef 


prices showed mixed results, with some 
cuts lower and others higher than the 
previous month. 

Fuel oil was higher in all cities but 


Montreal, Calgary and Edmonton, while 
gasoline prices increased in all ten regional 
cities. Advances in hospital rates occurred 
in all the eastern cities and Winnipeg, while 


tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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1954 














1957 


1955 1956 


all cities but St. 
care items were 


pharmaceuticals rose in 
John’s. Some _ personal 
up in a number of cities. 

These indexes show changes in retail 
prices of goods and services in each city; 
they do not indicate whether it costs more 
or less to live in one city than another. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Saint John +0.9 to 122.1; 
St. John’s +08 to 108.5t; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.5 to 117.6; Vancouver +0.4 to 
122.5; Toronto +0.3 to 123.4; Halifax +02 
to 118.8; Ottawa +0.2 to 121.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.2 to 117.4; Montreal —0.1 to 
120.5; Winnipeg —0.1 to 118.7. 


Wholesale Prices, February 1957 


Canada’s wholesale price index (1935-39= 
100) declined 0.4 per cent between January 
and February to 228.4 from 2294. The 
index stood at 222.2 in February 1956. 

Decreases in three of the eight com- 
ponent groups were large enough to out- 
weigh increases in the five remaining 
groups, 

Non-ferrous metals group index declined 
3.7 per cent to 182.7 from 189.8, due mainly 
to lower prices for domestic electrolytic 
copper, copper wire, brass sheet, tin ingots 
and domestic zine. Vegetable products 
index fell 14 per cent to 200.7 from 203.5 
and the wood products index 0.3 per cent 
to 297.9 from 298.8. 


On base June 1951=100. 

















The largest increase, 1.2 per cent, 
occurred in the non-metallic minerals group, 
the index rising to 189.7 from 187.4. Chemi- 
cal products index was up 0.4 per cent to 
182.5 from 181.8. 


Higher prices for hogs, all fresh and 
cured pork products and eggs outweighed 
lower quotations for steers, calves and 
lambs, and poultry to move the animal 
products index up 0.3 per cent to 238.4 
from 237.6. The textile products index 
rose 0.3 per cent to 235.2 from 234.6. The 
iron products index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 250.8 from 250.3. 


The index of farm products prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) declined 
0.7 per cent in the month to 210.1 from 
211.6 due to lower prices for field products. 
This index fell 2.8 per cent to 161.3 from 
166.0 as a result of substantially lower prices 
for potatoes coupled with a general down- 
ward adjustment for eastern grains and 


western rye and flax. The animal products 
index rose 0.7 per cent to 259.0 from 257.2 
due to higher quotations for hogs, eggs, 
eastern butterfat and cheesemilk and 
western milk and wool which offset lower 
prices for the remaining livestock items 
and eastern fowl and wool. 


The residential building material prices 
index (1935-39=100) was virtually un- 
changed at 293.4. A month earlier it was 
293.3. 


The non-residential building material 
prices index (1949=100) was also virtually 
unchanged at 130.1 from 130.0 a month 
earlier. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 103.1 to 
103.4 between mid-November and mid- 
December 1956. It was the highest point 
reached all year. 





Labour’s Gains in 1956 


(Continued from page 449) 


in 1955 because of the continued growth of 
the labour force. In the United Kingdom 
the general level of employment showed 
no significant change, but manufacturing 
employment declined slightly, with the 
textile and automobile industries suffering 
more than the general average. Unemploy- 
ment in the United Kingdom increased 
somewhat. In Canada the general level of 
employment was about 4 per cent over 
1955 levels, manufacturing employment was 
up nearly 5 per cent and unemployment 
declined substantially. 


Consumer prices, which had shown an 
upturn in a number of countries late in 
1955, rose more generally during 1956. The 
latest information available for 83 coun- 
tries (principally relating to September, 
October or November) shows an average 
increase of 3 per cent from 1955 to 1956— 
this increase being somewhat greater than 
the average rise during the preceding 12 
months. Available figures do not fully 
reflect the influence of the Suez crisis and 


recent development in Hungary and 
Poland, which will probably exert upward 
pressure on prices in the countries immedi- 
ately concerned, if not on world markets. 

Of the 25 countries reporting wage 
statistics for 1955 and 1956, only one 
reported a slight decline in money wages. 
In nine other cases, however, money wages 
failed to keep pace with rising consumer 
prices, resulting in a decline in real wages. 
Among the 25 countries as a group the 
average rise in real wages was 1.6 per cent, 
compared with 3.5 per cent during the 
preceding 12-month period. 

Manufacturing production, as indicated 
by preliminary figures, continued to rise 
more rapidly than manufacturing employ- 
ment (preliminary annual average) in most 
countries in 1956, implying a continuing 
imcrease in productivity per person em- 
ployed. In a number of cases, however, and 
particularly in Europe, the imcrease in 
manufacturing output was smaller than in 
1955. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 104. 
Automation 


1. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
A New Approach to Office Mechanization: 
Integrated Data Processing through Com- 
mon Language Machines. The United States 
Steel Corporation Program. Elizabeth Mar- 
ting, editor. New York, 1954. Pp. 62. 

Describes various kinds of automatic and 
electronic office machines. 

2. BLoomperc, Warner. The Age of Auto- 
mation, its Effects on Human Welfare. 
New York, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, c1955. Pp. 39. 


The author suggests some solutions to the 
problems raised by automation. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Current Issues in Contract Negotiation. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits—today and tomorrow. Meeting 
Post-Strike Problems. The Long-Term Con- 


tract: One Company’s Experience. A. Labour 
Relations Aspects. B. Legal Aspects. 

4. BroruerHoop or Rar~roap TRAINMEN. 
Negotiating Manual, Canada 1954. Ottawa, 
1954. Pp. 140. 

Partial Contents: Handling Claims and 
Grievances. Investigations involving Alleged 
Violation of Rules. Provisions of the Con- 
stitution relating to handling Grievances 
and Claims, negotiating Changes in Rules, 
and Representation and Investigations. Rules 
and Sections of the Constitution of the 
B. of R.T, Railway Act, 1919. Railway 
Safety-Appliance Standards. 


Congresses and Conventions 


5. INTERNATIONAL UNION or ELECTRICAL, 
Ravrio AND MAcurnn Workers. Proceedings 
First Biennial Economic Policy Conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 11-12, 1956. Washing- 
ton, 1955. Pp. 182. 
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6. Marine Workers FEpERATION. Proceed- 
ings, Tenth Annual Convention, Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, July 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1956. 
Halifax, 1956. Pp. 41-95. 


Co-operation 


7. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFrFice. Co- 
operation; a Workers Education Manual. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 157. 


Partial Contents: Origins and Economic 
and Social Basis of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. The Co-operative Movement through- 
out the World. Co-operative Federation. 
Inter-Co-operative Relations. The Co-opera- 
tive Movement and Education. The State 
and Co-operation. Co-operative Action and 
the Manifold Needs of the Common People. 

8. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrfFIcE. Co- 
operatives. Fourth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 70. 


At Head of Title: Report 4. Sixth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization. Havana, 
September 1956. 

Contains a survey of the co-operative 
movement in member countries of the Amer- 
ican States Members of the ILO. 


Discrimination in Employment 


9. Horn, Joun. Equality of Opportunity ; 
a Union Approach to Fair Employment. 
With an introd. by Hubert Humphrey. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1956. 
Pp 42: 

Describes how the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America have improved human 
relations in the factory, the union hall, and 
the community. 

10. INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED Auvto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorKERS OF AMERICA. FAIR PRACTICES 
AND ANTI-DISCRIMINATION DEPARTMENT. 
Handbook for Local Union Fair Practices 
Committees. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 24. 

Describes the work of National UAW-CIO 
Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimination 


Department and suggests how to set up 
local committees. 


Economic Conditions 


11. Great Brivain. CentraL STATIsTICAL 
Orrice. Preliminary Estimates of National 
Income and Expenditures, 1950 to 19656. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 13. 


12. Jackson, GinpertT Epwarp. The Pat- 
tern of Growth in Canada. A Speech to the 
Canadian Electrical Association, Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay. Toronto, Gilbert 
Jackson and Associates, 1956. Pp. 20. 


The author gives his view on the Canadian 
economy. 











13. Nationa Bureau or Economic ReE- 
searcH. Basic Research and the Analysis of 
Current Business Conditions, by Solomon 
Fabricant, Director of Research. Thirty- 
Sixth Annual Report; a Record of 1955 and 
Plans for 1956. New York, 1956. Pp. 88. 


Education 


14. Neepies, IrA G. Wanted: 150,000 
Engineers and Technicians; the Waterloo 
Plan. A Talk...before the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Rotary Club, August 27, 1956. 
Kitchener, B. F. Goodrich Canada Ltd., 
1956. Pp. 14. 

Among other things the Waterloo Plan 
envisages a six-year engineering course after 
Grade 12. It would be a co-operative plan 
where students spend alternate 13-week 
periods in college and industry. The student 
becomes familiar with industry operations 
and earns money. Industry acquires trainee 
employees. 

15. U.S. NationaL ScreNceE FounpaATION. 
Federal Support for Science Studies m 
Higher Education, 1954. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 33. 


Tells about federal programs which pro- 
vide direct financial aid to undergraduate 
and graduate students and people doing 
post-doctoral work at universities during 
the year 1954. 


Education - - Labouring Classes 


16. Astan TraveE Union Cotiean, CaL- 
curra. Asian Trade Union College; the 
Story of an International Experiment in 
Free Trade Union Education, November 6, 
19§2-October 16, 1954. Calcutta, 1955. Pp. 54. 

The two main aims of the College are: (a) 
To pring together active trade union 
workers from all over Asia to teach them 
about modern trade unionism and to equip 
them to carry on organizational work in 
their own countries more efliciently; and, 
(b) To train groups of workers to organize 
local educational programs in their own 
countries. 

17. Mire, Josepu. Labour Education, a 
Study Report on Needs, Programs, and 
Approaches, conducted on Behalf of the 
Inter-University Labor Education Commit- 
tee. Madison, Wis., Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, c1956. Pp. 200. 


“The purpose of this study is to explore 
the most effective and feasible methods of 
advancing liberal education for workers.” 


Employees - - Training 

18. Connecticut. CoMMISSION ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. Training of Negroes in the Skilled 
Trades, prepared by Henry G. Stetler. 
Hartford, 1954. Pp. 62. 


This study describes the training received 
by Negroes in Connecticut. 


19. RospnBeRcER, Homer Torr. How to 
organize and administer an Employee 
Training Program; a Manual for Execu- 
tives and Training Directors. Washington, 


Society for Personne] Administration, 1956. 
Pp. 85: 

“...Attempts to assist executives and 
training directors to anticipate problems 
which occur frequently in the planning and 
conducting of employee training and thus 
reduce the number and complexity of these 
problems.” 


Employment Management 


20. AMpRICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Assuring Adequate Reserves of Key Per- 
sonnel: Managers, Trainees, Technicians. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 72. 

Partial Contents: Foreman Selection and 
Development: Key to Efficient Operation. 
Audio-Visual Recruitment on Campus. Re- 
cruiting in Basic Industry. Meeting the 
Long-Range Demand _ for Engineers and 
Scientists. Gaining Maximum Effectiveness 
of Engineers and Technicians. 

21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Personnel Practice and Policy: the Chang- 
ing Picture. New York, 1956. Pp. 59. 
_Contents: The Individual and Organiza- 
tional Structure: Recent Findings in Human 
Relations Research. Creativity and Psycho- 
logical Health. The Role of the Personnel 
Department in Improved Productivity. Main- 
taining Sound Personnel Policies in a 
Decentralized Operation. General Electric’s 
Employee Relations Index. Maintaining the 
Identity of the Industry. 


22. Fraser, JoHN Munro. Interviewing. 
London, Pitman, 1956. Pp. 54. 


The author suggests that the interviewer 
should grade a person under five headings: 


First Impression, Qualifications, Brains, 
Motivation, and Adjustment. 
23. NETHERLANDS (KiINGpoM, 1815-....), 


Ministry oF SociaAL AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC 
Hearty. The Influence of Sickness Absen- 
teeism on Labor Productivity in_ the 
Netherlands. The Hague, 1955. Pp. 16. 

A Commission was appointed to look into 
the question of absenteeism. Its Interim 
Report published in 1954 stated, among 
other things, that there has been an increase 
in absenteeism since the war; that sickness 
frequency decreases as length of service in 
the company increases; psychological factors 
affect absenteeism; and, employees should be 
instructed in industrial hygiene and safety. 


Industrial Health 


24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HeALttH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Occupational Health Services in Industry 
in Canada, 1954. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 46. 

Shows the number and type of establish- 
ments providing occupational health services. 
“Tts scope is confined to the medical and 
nursing care given within the plant or 
through home visits by nurses, and to the 
number of physicians and nurses employed 
on these services.” 


25. VautLANp, A. Les solvants chlores et 
Vhygiene industrielle; dichlorethylene, tri- 
chlorethylene et perchlorethylene, par A. 
Valland, V. Raymond et P. Salmon. Paris, 
Institut national de sécurité pour la pré- 
vention des accidents du travail et des 
maladies professionnelles, 1956. Pp. 356. 
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Describes the safest way of dealing with 
the three chemicals named. 


Industrial Relations 


296. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FoR ADULT 
Epucation. Resolved that: Strikes are 
Never Necessary, Pro-Con. Toronto, 1956. 
Pp. 6. 

Accompanies the Citizens’ Forum broad- 
cast on the same topic. 


27. CuamBers, IreENE M. A Study of 
Contrasts in Industrial Relations. Boston, 
Simmons College, Prince School of Retail- 
ing, 1953. Pp. 42. 

Most of this 
sharing. 

28. CHARPENTIER, ALFRED. L’orventation 
des relations patronales ouvriéres. Mont- 
real, Therien Fréres Ltée, 1956. Pp. 244. 

Contents: Quelques aspects du probléme 
salaire. Le syndicalisme patronal du Québec. 
Besoin de collaboration patronale-ouvriére. 
Comment organiser la profession. Probleme 
de coopération intersyndicale. 

29. CONFERENCE ON STATISTICS OF LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, ASILOMAR, CAL., 
1955. Statistics of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions. Proceedings of a Conference held at 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calforna, May 
12-13, 1955. Sponsored by Pacific Coast 
Committee on Social Statistics, Social 
Science Research Council and co-sponsored 
by Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 
Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1956. Pp. 132. 

Contents: Statistics of Union Membership. 
Analysis of Contract Provisions. Statistics 
of Health and Welfare Programs. Statistical 
Problems in measuring Employer Expendi- 
tures for Wage Supplements. Work Stop- 
page and Mediation Statistics. 

30. Suister, JosprH. Conflict and Stability 
in Labor Relations: a Case Study, by 
Joseph Shister and William MHamovitch. 
Buffalo, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, School of Business Administration, 
University of Buffalo, 1952. Pp. 69. 

Deals with industrial relations at the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation in Buffalo from 
1937 to 1952. Most of the union members at 
the plant belong to Local 501, UAW-CIO. 


study deals with profit 


Job Analysis and Specification 


31. Briston AND BatH  Propuctiviry 
Association. “What about Work Study?” 
An Enquiry into its Benefits and Snags, 
by a Bristol Working Party. Bristol, 1956. 
Pp. 40. 

Work study determines “how the job 
should be done, how long it should take, and 
how much it is worth.” 

Defines work study, outlines advantages 
and some problems which may arise. Includes 
nine successful applications of work study. 

32. British INstTITUTE of MANAGEMENT. 
The Measuring of Work in the Office. Lon- 
don, 1956. Pp. 20. 
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Describes the scope, usefulness and various 
ways of measuring work in the office. 

33. British Propuctiviry Counciy. Why 
not Work Study? London, 1956. Pp. 16. 

Work study is successful because: (1) it 
reorganizes work more efficiently; (2) it is 
systematic; (3) it sets standards of per- 
formance; (4) it produces savings quickly; 
(5) it can be applied anywhere; (6) it 
points out weaknesses in an organization. 

34. Brrtisu Propuctiviry Counciy. Work 
Study aids Farmers; Case Studies show 
How. London, 1956. Pp. 7. 

Work study helps to make more effective 
use of time on farms. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

35. Hamant, Pauw. Précis de législation 
industrielle et sociale. 4. ed., revue et mise 
au point avec la collaboration de M. J. 
Bienvenu, Controleur social. Liege, Impr. 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1955. Pp. 310. 

A survey of Belgium laws covering labour, 
factories and social security. 

36. Iris TRADE UNION Conacress. NortH- 
ERN IRELAND CoMMiITTEE. Repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act. Belfast, 1956? Pp. 14. 

The Union alleges: That the Trades Dis- 
putes Act doesn’t permit a civil servant to 
join a union not confined to civil servants 
and he cannot join a federation; that the 
Act is vague about the right to strike; that 
picketing is virtually impossible, etc. 

37. KAMMHOLZ, THEOPHIL Cart. A Look 
at Some Legal Problems on the 1957 Labor- 
Management Scene. Address before the 
New Jersey Manufacturers Association and 
the Management Program, Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers, 
The State University. Washington, 1956. 
Pier 

38. McCuain, JoserH A. The Union Shop 
Amendment: Compulsory “Freedom” to a 
Union. Chicago? American Bar Association, 
1956s pee 0} 

Concerns the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which ruled in the case 
Railway Employees Department, A.F. of L. 
v. Hanson that a man may be forced under 
an agreement authorized by federal statute 
to be a member of a private organization 
as a condition of employment. 

39. SuigHteR, Sumner Huser. The 
Development of National Labor Policy. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Conference, 1941. Pp. 141-160. 

40. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Stanparps. Why 
Child Labor Laws? Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 22. 

“...Reflects current thinking and develop- 
ments in the field of child labor regulation.” 


Labour Organization 


41. GALeNSON, Water. The Unionization 
of the American Steel Industry. Berkeley, 
1956. Pp. 34. Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 1956. 

_ Traces the efforts to organize steel workers 
in the 1930’s. The unions involved were the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 

















Tin Workers, A.F. of L. and the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, C.I.O. These 
two unions merged in May 1942 to form the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


42. INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF FREE TRADE 
Unionists In Exite. Trade Unions in 
Eastern Europe. Paris, 1956. Pp. 59. 


Contents: 1. History of the Trade Union 
Movements in the Countries today under the 
Communist Yoke. 2. The Trade Union Organ- 
izations in HKastern Europe. 3. The Labor 
Code, the Trade Unions, the Work Commit- 
tees. 4. Congresses. 5. Law on Labor Discip- 
line. 6. The Trade Unions and Forced 
Labor. 7. The Work Day and Rest, Vaca- 
tions Overtime. 8. The World Trade Union 
Federation and its Export Propaganda. 

43, Kennepy, VAN Dusen. The Role of 
the Union in the Plant in India. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, 1956. Pp. 16. 

The author states that “in India systema- 
tic functioning of unions and organized 
relations with managements on a daily basis 


in the plant or at the work place are largely 
unknown at the present time.” 


Labouring Classes 


44. AMALGAMATED EJNGINEERING UNION. 
The Fight for the Forty-Hour Week, 1830- 
1955. London, London North District Com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, 1956. Pp. 23. 


45. McGitt University, Monrreay. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CEentTRE. Security in an 
Industrial Economy. Eighth Annual Con- 
ference, April 16 and 17, 1956. Montreal, 
1956. Pp. 133. 

Contents: The Importance of Security for 
the Individual, by Graham C. Taylor. Secur- 
ity and the Role of the State, by George F. 
Davidson. Security and Economic Change, 
by Edwin E. Witte. A Union View of the 
Security Problem, by Carrol L. Coburn. Pri- 
vate Enterprise and the Security Issue, by 
W. Allan Campbell. 

46. QurBec (Province). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazour. General Report on the Activities... 
during the Year ending March 81, 1956. 
Quebec, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 299. 


47. US. DerrartMent or Lasor. The 
American Workers’ Fact Book. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 433. 

Partial Contents: The Labor Force. The 
Labor Market. Unemployment. Production 
and Productivity. Earnings and Wages. 
Preparation for Work. Industrial Safety. 
Workmen’s Compensation. Wages and Hours. 
Protection of Children. Unemployment In- 
surance. Labor Unions. Labor-Management 


Relations. Collective Bargaining. Foreign 
Labor Activities. Government and_ the 
Worker. 


Occupations 


48. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaABouR. An 
Analysis of the Machinist’s Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by 
the Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer 1956. Pp. 395. 
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Contains “the essential body of knowledge 
and skills to be mastered by a trainee during 
his apprenticeship in this trade.” 

49. CanapDA. DepaRTMENT oF Lazsour. An 
Analysis of the Plastering Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 41. 

Analyzes phases of the plastering trade 


which are considered essential in every 
province. 
50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


Economics AND ReskarcH Brancu. Careers 
im Home Economics. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 20. 

Among other things this pamphlet deals 
with qualifications, training, advantages and 
disadvantages and employment prospects of 
home economists in Canada. 

51. CanapA. DeEpaRTMENT oF Labour. 
Economics AND Research Brancu. Occupa- 
tions in the Aircraft Manufacturing Indus- 
try. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 30. 

Tells something about the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry. Outlines some of the 
jobs in the industry and the necessary 
qualifications and training. 

52. U.S. EMptoyment Service. Estimates 
of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 
Jobs as defined in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles (an Alphabetical Index). 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 157. 


Older Workers 


53. Franke, Watter H. Employment 
Policies with Respect to Older Workers 
in South Dakota. Vermillion, Business 
Research Bureau, University of South 
Dakota, 1956. Pp. 37. 

‘Based on the answers to a questionnaire 
sent to business and industrial firms in 
South Dakota to obtain information about 
their employment practices with respect to 
older workers. 

54. U.S. Bureau or HMPLOYMENT SECUR 
ity. Older Worker Adjustment to Labor 
Market Practice; an Analysis of Experience 
in Seven Major Labor Markets. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 269. 

Partial Contents: Characteristics of Older 
Job Seekers. Older Workers on the Job. 
Comparison of Employed and Unemployed 
Older Workers. Age Factors in Labor Turn- 
over. 

55. U.S. NationaL INstituTE or MENTAL 
HeattH. Looking Forward to the Later 
Years. Rey. ed. Washington, 1953. Pp. 14. 

This booklet is intended to help older 
people accept the process of growing old. 


Pensions 


56. BANKERS Trust Company, NEw 
York. A Study of Industrial Retirement 
Plans, including Analyses of Complete Pro- 
grams recently adopted or revised. 1956 ed. 
New York, 1956. 
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Discusses general pension practices and 
the trend in these practices. Describes 
amendments which 172 companies made in 
their retirement programs between 1953 and 
1955. Contains tabulation of the important 
provisions of 68 new retirement programs 
adopted between 1953 and 1955, and a 
tabulation of the important provisions of 
172 retirement programs which were amended 
or supplemented between 1953 and 1955. 


57. INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S Union. Welfare and Pen- 
sions on the Docks of the Pacific Coast. 
San Francisco, c1956. Pp. 22. 

Describes welfare plans negotiated be- 
tween the Pacific Maritime Association and 
the ILWU on the Pacific Coast. 

58. NarionaL PLANNING AssoctaTIon. Pri- 
vate Pension Plans; a Statement by the 
NPA Business Committee on National 
Policy. Washington, 1956. Pp. 29. 


Briefly summarizes growth and charac- 
teristics of private pension plans. 


Production—Cost 


59. AmMpricAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Company Experiences in Manufacturing 
Cost Reduction. New York, 1956. Pp. 40. 

Contents: Cost Reduction Activity at 
Johnson and Johnson: I. Cost Reduction 
through Management. IT. Cost Accounting — 
Basis for Management Action, IIT. The 
Supervisor uses Controls for Cost Reduction. 
Maytag’s Program of Expense Reduction. 
Concern for Cost: a Participative Approach. 

60. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
How to reduce Production Costs: Basic 
Approaches, Tools and Techniques. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 88. 

Partial Contents: The Importance of Plant 
Layout in Cost Reduction. The Role of 
Accident Prevention in Cost Reduction. 
Quality Control’s Contribution to the Reduc- 
tion of Manufacturing Costs. Automation— 
Tool of Cost Reduction. The Role of Produc- 
tion Planning in Cost Reduction. ; 


Productivity 


61. Britis Propuctiviry Councin. Policy 
and Progress, 1955-56. London, 1956. Pp. 36. 


62. British Propuctiviry Counciu. Pro- 
ductivity and Redundancy. London, 1956. 

Redundancy does not occur when the 
demand for goods requires more production: 
when new products can be developed and 
other work can be provided in the same 
firm; or when recruitment can be adjusted 
or overtime reduced. 

63. BrivrisH Propuctiviry Counc. A 
Review of Productivity in Farming. Lon- 
don, 1955. Pp. 29. 

Farm management has increased profit- 
ability and productivity. Mechanization has 
increased production in Britain. 

64. Bririsa Propucriviry Counc. A 
Review of Productivity in Freight Handling. 
London, 1956. Pp. 47. 

Transport _ is the largest industry in 
Britain. This study shows that freight 


handling can still be made more efficient in 
Britain. 
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65. Britisa Propuctriviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Bronze and 
Brass Casting Industry. London, 1955. 
Pp. 40. 


Shows development of foundry practices 
since the visit of the British Brassfoundry 
Industry Productivity Team to the U.S. in 
1950. 

66. Bureau or NaTionaL Arrairs, WASH- 
incron, D.C. Boosting Productivity. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 12. 

Points out that the successful supervisor 


inspires the will to work among the em- 
ployees under him. 


67. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Man-Hours per Unit of Output in the Basic 
Steel Industry, 1939-55. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 40. 

Contains information on trends in produc- 


tivity in the blast furnace, steel works and 
rolling mills industries. 


Women—Employment 


68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Hmployment 
of Women College Graduates; Class of 
1955, What They were doing in Early 1956. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 6. 


69. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Equal Pay 
for Women; Sound Practice, Good Policy. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Leaflet. 


70. U.S. Womnmn’s Burnau. How to con- 
duct an Earning Opportunities Forum in 
Your Community. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 15. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT HMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
Brancw. Manual of Procedure under the 
Government Employees Compensation Act. 
Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 9. 


72. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL AccIDENT BoarDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
The IAIABC Handbook. Washington, 1956. 
Pome 

Contains a description of the activities 


and objects of the Association since its 
organization in 1914. 


73. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL AccIDENT BoarDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Workmen’s Compensation Problems, 19565. 
Proceedings, 41st Annual Convention of the 
IAIA.B.C., Chicago, Ill., September 25-29, 
1955. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1956. Pp. 230. 


Miscellaneous 


74. Akins, Brian Epwarp. Report on 
Techniques of Winter Construction. A 
Thesis presented to the Faculty of Civil 
Engineering, University of Manitoba in 
Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering. Ottawa, Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 1956. Pp. 48. 














Partial Contents: Winter Construction 
Analysis. Curing and Protection of Concrete 
under Winter Weather Conditions. Design 
of Hoarding Structures. 

75. Citizens ResearcH INSTITUTE OF 
Canapa. Provincial Civil Service. Toronto, 
1956. 2 Parts. 


76. CoUNCIL OF Profit SHARING INDUS- 
Trips. Key to Industrial Teamwork. The 
1955 Transcript of the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference, Pasadena, California, November 9 
and 10, 1955. Chicago, c1956. Pp. 161. 


77. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
AND Commercre. Industrial Resources of 
Manitoba. Edited by R. E. Grose. Win- 
nipeg, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 256. 


78. NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensation of Top Executives. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 31. 


Detailed information is given in tables 
about salaries, total pay and estimated pen- 
sions of the three highest-paid officers in 
903 companies in twenty-eight industrial 
groups. 

79. UniteD Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic ANp SoctAn Arrairs. Assistance 
to the Needy im Less-Developed Areas; a 
Survey of Methods of administering Assist- 
ance in Various Countries. New York, 1956. 
Pps 227%. 

Describes conditions in nine countries: 
Egypt, Iran, Libya, Burma, Ceylon, Japan, 
Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador. 

80. U.S. SeLecrive Service System. An- 
nual Report of the Director for the Fiscal 
Year 1956 to the Congress of the Umted 
States pursuant to the Universal Miltary 
Tramng and Service Act amended. Wash- 
ington, G.POx 1957. Pp, 116: 


Just Off the Press 
WOMEN AT WORK IN CANADA 


A Fact Book on the Female Labour Force of Canada 


Gives a concise, factual account of the growth in numbers, the age dis- 


tribution, marital status, occupations and earnings of gainfully employed 


women in Canada. Also contains brief account of laws that affect 


women’s work and some information regarding working conditions 


in selected industries in which a substantial number of women work 


Publication No. 1 of the Women's Bureau, Department of Labour, Canada 


Available from the Queen’s Printer, Superintendent 


of Government Publications, Ottawa 


87587—63 


Price 25 cents 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 19, 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 






































| 
P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BothiSexessccce. as 5, 696 107 418 1,614 2,112 978 467 
Aorioulinre lcm nemesis 677 . 37 156 183 277 23 
Non-Agricultural 5,019 106 381 1,458 1,929 701 444 
DMUs] serrate seetetete relat eret eee ee aye eter 4,331 87 327 1,252 1,544 766 355 
PX gricul banal secre creat [rareae tne ree 651 * 36 154 172 266 22 
INon-Agriculttwral aa, jcace eis stniesnine 3, 680 86 291 1,098 1,372 500 333 
emalesi i. st vsicrurerue¢ Se eye ee eres 1,365 20 91 362 568 212 112 

Agricultural...... ses wre pide tes 26 * 3 11 11 * 
INon=Agniewl tirallecarem « nae telcievene erate 1,339 20 90 360 557 201 ill 
PANIWA OR t ccctararamtetevacsss Sissla siereterabemaichareysie’ = 5, 696 107 418 1,614 2,112 978 467 
A NORV GAYE: kav da weulae Meevuoencietenece 525 14 40 193 165 80 33 
20—24 years....... Ses eee arate ONG Oe 716 17 54 230 244 125 46 
25—44 years. ee ial eather. aratetefonke 2,651 49 183 748 994 457 220 
45—64 years.............. Oc a tietre 1,585 25 121 397 615 275 152 
Cbs VeCATS ANG OVER ee cs merce rus nudees 219 _ 20 46 94 41 16 

Persons with Jobs 
PIU Sta GUS eV OUD it vialayen) carers ercyeselaissi che Meiers 5,393 96 383 1,491 2,040 944 439 
Male ae sce 9 3% SR rd 4/060 76 295 1,141 1) 483 734 331 
Females........ seer ta emrtene 1,333 20 88 350 557 210 108 
NDOT OU MNES Lever reatiatars tetessraiaie ge Rietasivtels 671 * 36 154 182 276 22 
WonsAcrioultirally sc. vse ew ences 4,722 95 347 1,337 1, 858 668 417 
PEAT CHV OROES Saisntowy Sic. ssicle See tine sacle wae 4,307 86 309 1,211 1,719 604 378 
Males SUP INTC AE TT Re cine nies 3, 080 68 228 884 1,206 414 280 
(Pernnlesiwew aay aceibiges sidan ter tener 1.227 18 81 327 513 190 98 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
SOUL SOXOB gridvedie@iniciea esse alse eilalcw a'eiccicte 303 ll 35 123 72 34 28 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes.......... PS 5,146 155 473 1, 462 1,633 943 480 
Males... 2.00.02, 1,058 48 111 "263 "306 216 114 
emales...... c 4,088 107 362 1,199 1,327 727 366 








* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.-PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
January 19, 1957 December 15, 1956 January 21, 1956 
Seeking | Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work 1) Work (1) Work (2) 
otallooking for work.saes eee ean see 815 283 198 182 299 281 
IWILROUU ODS kas coca cae ine ancivens cick isle 303 272 186 171 286 269 
Under limonthies esc sacoeeace cos oitee 6 111 — 97 — 82 _ 
LFS MMON CHS pa nutunerce tse tee es 162 ao uh — 154 = 
a ORE ON LAS ey aie te ye teen neers Cedars s 20 _ 11 — 29 _ 
LD TONGS, ayctatave ake site ate eres s 5 _— _- — * — 
1318 MONE NS aes vette cece’ oe cea s © a = = _ “ = 
1o=andiioverinsscce-ttmmanlcesite hee - _— _ _ a _ 
Workedin tin mnenanuamaaciem nck tans memes 12 11 12 11 13 12 
TT4 Houta sneer mee eres een ches p a = : * - 
Th — Bat houtss were ecees aoe te eek - * : ° x 




















@) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yaion 

NW 

L958 al Otialinarene secciac eae stee sas oa ists 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13,197 
LOOT Onelivecans seston ae acer cre rete avec 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 
LOGS ATL Oba Tr teracte irate e-ccieesisineee mint e wee 3, 067 22,117 57, 563 15,559 11,640 
L95G Lotalisen csc. oveacacantenee ee ss con 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 


Canada 
Total 


168, 868 
154, 227 
109, 946 
164, 857 (1) 


Adult 
Males 


68, 269 
64,551 
56, 828 
89,541 





(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 




















3 rT 
fees ae sees 

5 gg | 8 BS | we £ 

oa Sais Ed |. 2 

Period sé iS Salles £ 1|es | BSS] 2 5 

‘ES ad Pi Ba a 5 ~ Bp O:5 S o = 

Bee toes | eet 6 eel ee ioe ee) ee ecm en 

ao 4 Ss gC 2 ho S24 } oO a 

a B ag gs re a Ge| soa Q a s 

ao & £o 3.8 5 m | 26] 826 3 ~ ° 

= Ay oO HO |0R | a Weel) jee Oa sel oO a 
LOSE Otel Svan sata aes: se 10,021) 6,339] 1,855] 3,185]13,766]17,250| 879} 26,492/10,380] 966] 91,133 
1954 Total 9,983] 6,775] 1,938) 2,735/11,974]10,920] 763] 25,699]13,011) 578] 84,376 
1955 Total 8,563| 5,775| 1,190] 2,146] 9,588) 7,036] 514] 15,117] 7,687] 371) 57,987 
1956 Total 10,339] 9,492] 2,255! 3,823/13, 800] 7,500] 1,649] 29,264|12,482] 435] 91,039 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 





























($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Kevtanl Utilities, 7 
eee Transpor- *inance, 2 
ture, Gans tation, Services, Eee 
= Forestry, Manu- onstruc- | Gommuni- | (including Tabet Total 
Fishing, facturing tion canon avons eae 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
LOAGnAtveragennemetaanarlss 49 214 ie 168 Ge a He 
1950 Average........-+-.+-- 55 a es ae i a ee 
1051 Average........:..--- 72 272 Z aie tte a 
1OBQVAversge.scecite mnie estl: 76 303 6 ae ae Bg oe 
1953 Average........-.-++- 73 320 70 a mat oe tee 
1954 Average...........+05+ 73 328 69 a. oF ras 
1955 Average....... 77 342 78 278 4 a ree 
1956 Average..........--++- 87 379 93 307 83 ‘ 
1956—January...........+.- 75 349 71 280 263 39 1,077 
ee B] 8) Bl ee 
68 371 79 291 277 40 il: 126 
78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
95 382 105 317 281 43 1, 223 
98 382 108 319 aa a aoe 
Septemberva..0.sv-- 99 392 110 324 99 , 
Onober sais areietey Stake 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
November........... 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December..........- 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 
1957—January............+- 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 











C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December ih employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,845,391. 


TABLE C-1.EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 









































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month —— n Average * vate 

7 ggregate] Average | Weekly Aggregate] Average | Weekly 
Benploy- Weekly |Wages and|Wages and Ea Weekly |Wages and|Wages and 

Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries en Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 

$ $ 

1949—Average...............4% 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average..........s++s+5+ 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average................ 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average.............55: 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—Average.............++- 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average.............005 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average................ 11255 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63 .34 
LOb5=—— Dor. Wacan tect cs at ssies 117.9 170.9 144.4 62.02 112.3 166.3 147.2 64.71 
1956—Jan. 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
Feb. 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 
Mar. 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
Apr. 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
May O52 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 151.7 66.70 
June 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.98 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 
July 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 
Aug 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 151.1 66.44 
Sept 125 It 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 66.71 
Oct 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
Nov 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68.53 
Dee 125-5 194.1 154.0 66.14 118.0 185.7 156.4 68.79 

‘ Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturin 
(4) Construetion, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility Bharat, (7) ae 8) iaance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 




















Area 


(a) Provinces 


IN SWLOUNGIAD Ce a ote testers sa Oe aia) arelcle dled Tove e's ore 
Prince Edward Island. 
Nova Scotia........... 
New Brunswick. t..3.92.20.-..5 eier 


VEAIALO IG anita ie bev ketenes ae hoc tagiege ote iscc ele aay 
Sag kat Chewatlit. occas tost@ec aa some cutsct ab deen a 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 


Canada eo dn Boece resco ae eee et 


Saint John. 
Qiebee.5. G4. Peo See st ees 
Sherbrooke 
BRD TOO LULWGUS See carer date Mere = tise ciate oie) vl otes ate aele.oatavole 
WD ramimondivWle sense -Oh- A8- eee eee «ais ciolerds: Raters). wos 
Mon treals et ticccta da mtatme neta icBRys.zsrsrcjo. dapMatere ara. 
Ottawa Une se spats cock sac cntao etl nies 
PoterbOrOug ies ce ck mh stein oie eee aicis foie apostate! srsiare’s 
Oshawa REG coe teen cnet He etNe saisis's(s Go fitters ans 
INES arse ASM. Aceh eee Melos vecatti> chiens atele'Melsiehas o.cse-e 
SiC altar Mes crass MGT rs tc RINE fore ieinde) Beccabatovace.o 
MOROMTOW Mea Mte cs sre. so het ROE co aphids oc 





Calvary NM eis 2 sods net PORE ais. pies Restetetere eed 
VANCOUVET. 0.66.62 eee eee ee cere cette etn e eee eaee 
VEGEOCIA Rie ate ns APM catecun Ae Ane, oie ofa earthercbare ore:e 











Employment Index Numbers 


Dee. 1 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 














Nov. 1 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 | Nov. 1 | Dec. 1 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
143.0 151.2 140.9 60.24 59.88 55.11 
123.9 126.6 120.9 48.24 48.48 45.59 
104.6 105.7 100.5 53.01 52.84 51.01 
114.1 112.8 110.2 56.16 56.86 51.68 
126.8 126.5 119.7 63.84 63.80 59.93 
125.8 126.0 Lhe 68.57 68.63 64.55 
111.5 112.2 108.5 61.34 62.10 58.45 
126.6 128.7 121.6 63.38 63.56 58.79 
154.1 155.6 137.5 68.49 69.86 63.94 
123.9 127.6 116.6 72.49 72.02 66.93 
125.5 126.2 117.9 66.14 66.24 62.02 
128.2 132.1 124.9 48.40 48 43 45.10 
93 .4 92.2 89.4 64.18 62.87 63.28 
123.5 119.5 117.2 51.19 51.45 49.55 
99.9 96.6 95.6 50.31 50.70 48.92 
114.8 115.9 111.9 55.74 55.31 52.23 
112.8 112.8 106.3 56.75 56.13 52.92 
120.2 125.4 111.5 61.81 61.59 59.24 
76.6 74.8 79.0 57.44 56.86 54.30 
125.8 125.1 118.7 64.27 64.62 60.97 
124.0 123.5 117.6 58.69 59.71 57.18 
110.8 110.8 96.4 71.47 72.40 65.50 
178.5 174.5 80.9 80.59 79.62 66.64 
129.6 135.4 123.3 73.58 73.26 68.62 
131.4 131.4 104.8 76.34 76.84 72.35 
132.3 132.0 126.2 68.68 69.38 65.25 
116.6 116.6 111.6 72.60 72.31 67.17 
88.6 83.9 88.1 62.25 62.29 60.46 
112.4 eG 104.3 60.95 60.68 56.98 
118.9 119.3 110.6 63.20 63.17 59.59 
141.5 144.9 132.6 81.08 79.31 76.69 
121.6 122.0 113.1 61.98 62.40 58.85 
139.4 139.8 126.0 80.96 80.75 75.08 
107.5 105.9 110.2 74.61 69.58 72.01 
134.0 134.7 121.2 83 .09 86.82 76.90 
115.3 115.6 114.1 67.81 68.41 64.93 
109.6 110.1 108.7 58.24 58.91 55.50 
123.8 123.9 118.1 59.53 59.74 55.90 
124.8 126.9 122.5 58.19 57.69 54.59 
184.5 186.8 163.3 65.19 66.60 59.57 
160.4 160.5 144.3 63 .32 63.23 60.54 
121.7 122.4 112.3 69.42 69.22 64.77 
122.0 123.4 118.2 63.00 61.90 60.94 





Oe ee Eee 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Duminion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 





















Industry a 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 | Nov. 1 | Dec. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Mining. Fon. concmate ce eo ee estates 125.3 126.9 116.5 80.82 79.53 76.32 
130.5 131.7 120.3 83.56 82.04 78.88 
76.2 75.2 78.9 71.97 71.23 69.33 
| He OR | a eee 
; ‘ : 9.0 78.08 74.73 
c 65.9 67.2 70.5 63.15 62.17 64.65 
oe and oe BEB RR onteece Shor hss sen ee oes a 281.7 223.6 92.63 92.05 85.18 
ON=INOCAL Netre's a: cra Meee ORI Heleh home neh ioe 4 147.8 131.3 73.49 72.71 69.62 
Manufacturing... See. /. at eee ee 118.0 118.6 112.3 68.79 68.53 64.71 
epee ee peverageds. 2 ae ate 109.1 59.52 58.68 56.94 
PA DKOCUCUS 61a) fein: tis nin ani Sette cena ater iste ag 20) 126. 124.6 69.59 69.85 2 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 110.4 137.9 99.6 48.62 44.70 re 40 
Grainmilliproducte-te, 2.5 see ee eens 104.1 102.0 104.5 65.48 65.41 62.21 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.3 110.2 109.3 58.43 57.68 54.69 
Biscuits:and\crackers....ccy..sophees cnc nt nena 93.6 100.3 91.3 49.16 50.14 47.88 
Distilled and! malt liquors,......0.0c:s.s+0sc0s- 116.2 119.6 116.1 74.83 74.67 72.28 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................... 108.9 81.6 97.3 57.59 64.43 67.77 
ee prodects oisdfeh ae tiaicie 5, oe coeteaine cere ees Bee a 114.4 71.29 71.45 66.11 
CATER DUOC CUS t,o. jeety)- inn ce nists ain aetna cee ; 88. 89.2 Lee Q 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........,...... 91.3 89.5 91.2 ape a o ae 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 88.2 S72) 88.1 55.92 55.11 53.03 
Gates vere and broad woven goods............. oe 89.9 88.9 54.59 53.25 50.99 
OOUGR POOUS) «2 ees once vals (gio calls) Ateletah tetera 3 74.6 74. 
Synthetic textiles and sili. .0/222)00700000 001. a0! 828] 886| 61.48 | ezop | ammenes 
Clothing (textile and {00) J ssande tes «sb Coe ee 93.6 94.8 04.6 44.48 45.19 42.07 
Mens conning: TNS eno a ass aoe ccc ce REN a ae 99.4 43.47 44.09 40.74 
yO! AD Weaeistaie ap ete teat crite RTE oe 9. 94.7 91.2 44.15 45.98 41.64 
Wonk SAD eee ale MUERTE e clarige oR Ree ee fe 9 80.2 86.5 45.29 45.09 44.11 
Suntec joka ee 6} 113.2} 107.7| 59:86 | 59.82 
Saw and planing mills.................000cs0.. 109.9 114.8 108.4 61.37 61.38 a 30 
ee I eiay at =). ea veld <Sofene vo SrinrR ORS ice os tee re 114.8 116.5 112.2 58.95 58.76 56.02 
Bae ores Ba gv ek aR td eccins Semen es nee 9 100.3 96.3 54.13 54.00 52.70 
Pulp and paper milla.(2), 1/0 eo Sas 82 {|) “agsie le tae 7 aeeole eee ane eee 
Other paper products... 10222) 22000 120.0] 190.5] 114.2] 65.07} 65.09 61.73 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 117.9 117.5 113.6 72.99 73.41 69.9 
Tron and steel products.......................... 115.4 114.3 107.1 77.40 77.79 73, y 
Agricultural implements......11)) 1 51.0 45.0 62.9 73.44 74.02 0.75 
Fabricated and structural steel............... 166.0 165.6 128.4 80. 13 77.70 : 
Hardware andi toolastrw yh its aane eI meTOAnG 105.3 107.9 70.90 70.78 67-64 
Heating and cooking appliances 109.1 109.4 102.9 66.69 67.56 63.78 
Een ear Ee kee EO ee 111.3 108.9 104.2 74.57 74.17 73.68 
rimary iron and steel. . hd 1962 108-1 Wey a iacb8 4082 
Sheet metal products... 114.1 116.5] i03| 7aai| sage 69.31 
ner oo equipment. 146.0 143.3 128.2 77.45 ae FB 
INCLALW ANG PALS Ss vases alerdwaitae sce au nad a 361.7 356.4 33 2 80. 
Motor"yehiclesisnts.e)..4)0 en ik 2. 136. 110. cn Ene re 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories... St caes 193.6 1333 Wa6 reel eke Teac 
De tied aad rolling stock equipment......../.."] _94'8 94.1 889 | 49:60| 68.98 03.69 
ipbuilding and repairing...................... 152.2 149.3 141.6 ie ; i 
Non-ferrous metal products 135. i i oh ieee a 
I DEQGQUCUS i ieisioinie ssh = giahetsine set 4 136.1 129.9 77.01 77.05 7 
Aluminum products.......... 4 79" 79. ee 
ay and SConer products........... eat ae c unis a ion ra 149 
Smelting and refining........._. fag chr E : 5 i 93. 79. 
Electrical apparatus ard Bipplics sannnne eee eae 158 160.5 rhe Fiat ross Ak 
co mineral products................... 135.2 137.7 nie ae fie 87 48 
BLEDY DEOCUCUSY 72 crayeectrs ccs SPR ee ae Cie 12. 162 3 "3¢ 66. ; 
Glass and glass products............... 133.1 a ie yt oe ae 
Produota of parolee oe cls Wein chosen 33. 4.6 132.8 70.91 67.63 65.38 
hemical producta. ise. seeeneese ea ean aanEy io a Hae ver ae ae 
Madigan Geta kane Mavens arse 9. 29. 4. ie 75.40 71.09 
sfegeatats nda roemetine -) Hg] Ue) ast) PR) eat) 
In . tent ees 00.9 00. e ' . . 
E iscellaneous manufacturing industries........._ 113.8 114.9 107.7 58.53 BB ia 8:68 
Yonstruction............. 5 
Building and structures. .)).)0 07700 168°8 ie oe a oa ae 
Building ec oo eee a a 3. f 162.3 127.7 77.08 78.14 68.80 
Henmineering WOEIE? Sue txts coke ag ak ea ee ie he ce 77.44 68.19 
EW Otle nc oan -a ata 25.6 34, 81. 4 
ighways, bridges and streets............... 124.7 134.1 121.2 58.32 b0de B04 
SOXvCGi wide decn ee ree 1 
Hotels Bnd restaurants. 0.45)... eee aoe ie ee oaks an.3a a2. 04 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 111 6 Tae Tae hae souee Bete 
ime 11, 112.8| 106.0] 40:18] 39.75 38.64 
atau 165.7 165.5 151.8 64.51 64.21 59.61 





Industrial composite 
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117.9 











Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








WNewtoundlands veccoke. dens tare ates cae iyersiiy ivi oars ares ¢ 
INOva SCOGIa Nn ced cote carr dandae teenie. st tons teens « 
New Brunswick 





Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 











(in cents) 
Jaret. Ded. 1,an dan. 1, Jan. 1, Dees ti) Tans 1, 
1957 1956 1956 1957 1956 1956 
37.3 42.1 38.1 157.1 148.3 150.0 
38.4 40.8 37.9 138.6 134.8 133.0 
40.2 42.0 40.9 141.6 140.0 135.1 
38.9 42.8 40.2 141.8 140.0 132.3 
oneS 41.3 38.7 166.3 163.8 154.8 
38.2 40.7 38.4 149.3 146.4 140.8 
38.9 39.7 39.8 162.6 159.6 151.5 
38.4 40.7 38.4 164.5 160.1 153.4 
35.4 38.5 36.8 187.6 185.6 178.4 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norm: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics.) 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statisics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 





Average Hourly 





Average Weekly 












































Earnings Wages 
Industry See re | ee ae 

Jan. 1)/Dee 1\Jan. 1)Jan. 1|Dec 1|Jan. 1)Jan. 1|Dec 1|Jan. 1 
1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 

no. no. no | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
MING se cteicenis cis aieidrersie alone tie ete eiehsusszieles2cisiaisiere amounts eters 40.8] 48.1} 42.0} 181.4] 179.0) 165.1] 74.01) 77.15} 69.34 
Metal miming oc aude sree Saeeeie ace eae ieee slaleteaatergreleaoae 40.4] 48.2) 42.2) 189.0} 187.0) 169.4) 76.36 80.78 71.49 
OM Pics sts cke oe RUE e oe ae ae aia ected sian eee eae 40.6] 43.3) 44.9} 159.5) 157.5) 140.4] 64.76] 68.20) 63.04 
Other metal sie tess ec ce state sce ceNontstans serena tees 40.3} 43.1] 40.9) 201.3] 199.2] 184.6) 81.12) 85.86) 75.50 
Aaa spopetarah cara Nemreeers, natlerite speiecizinya a ummeiaen na eae a as ie 128 ie 159.7} 73.44) 71.95} 66.59 

OGL spicier tars Tom Ces ae nie ion clad tiacvors ore evar etre eek craters : é 7} 155. 50.8} 151.5} 65.03} 61.68 ; 
oe peo nace DABS Sarees cc! tee atelapely stay ote fee sare es aed sai ae 44,2] 203.2} 199.6) 179.7| 90.22) 91.82 we 

OMA OCD rainaisin\ ois lc.crereeayec oyete etsle nets. isle Sees eerie. s,telereunes Sic 5 .8} 41.9] 166.0) 163.0] 156.7) 64.74) 71. : 
(Manu facbitih eis- tax tcrcmenaccis viaducts elsraromalsiace serene 38.0} 41.5) 39.0] 157.9} 155.5) 147.5} 60.00 babe 57 33 
HOOd and DEVELALES xo secu Gia epee cs siaccieteatennie neers 37.8] 41.0} 38.6) 1387.4) 132.7] 181.4} 51.94] 54.41 50.72 
Meat productaaavct ses coc ee ete ao eae delat caer 37.5| 40.5] 38.1] 164.7] 164.1] 153.1) 61.76] 66.46 58.33 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 34.1) 40.0} 35.0} 117.2} 104.2) 117.8) 39.97] 41.68) 41.23 
(GhuAfrsestlll FCAT, > es ongs adacnentonaoaucna soc. 38.6] 42.6} 39.7] 144.5] 144.7] 140.8] 55.78] 61.64] 55.90 
Bread and other bakery products................... 41.8] 42.9] 42.8] 124.1] 121.9] 115.3] 51.87| 52.30] 49.35 
Distilled and! malt liquors.) .b22cses. nec aan beeeae 39.8} 40.4] 40.5} 175.2) 168.6] 167.4] 69.73) 68.11] 67.80 
Tobacco and tobacco products............e0ee-seseeee 38.2) 40.0} 39.2! 138.7] 132.5] 135.0] 52.98) 53.00) 52.92 
IRD bers prOductae vats sain Sees he -ecepce ace nee 39.4} 42.2) 39.4) 160.8) 160.6] 151.0] 63.36] 67.77) 59.49 
eather products, cas sc ache cwsGhine ciieect me ae een 36.0) 41.0} 37.3] 109.9] 108.0} 103.8) 39.56) 44.28) 38.72 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).. 34.6} 40.6] 36.2) 106.1) 104.5) 98.9] 36.71] 42.43) 35.80 
Textile products (except clothing)...................-. 39.2) 438.6) 40.7] 118.3) 118.1] 112.2) 46.37] 51.49] 45.67 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 37.2] 42.5] 39.2] 119.9] 120.4] 111.1] 44.60] 51.17] 43.55 
Woollen goods. a ee Risse Pe teheniae ret eriee ars eeeteeaae 39.9) 44.5) 41.0} 109.9} 110.3] 105.7] 48.85] 49.08) 43.34 
eee textiles and silk............ Sec Rete Os 44.2) 45.2} 43.4) 124.9) 124.3) 119.7] 55.21] 56.18] 51.95 
othing (textile ita E yr) Saperaeveeeovbes aot Gee aan 32.7) 39.2} 34.5} 104.1) 103.1] 97.7] 34.04] 40.42) 33.71 
eae Posted Cen serbian Bia emten a ae ene ae ae 34.6} 103.7} 102.9) 95.9) 33.50] 39.62} 33.18 
VOWMIEDUS) CLOUDS rere eecrtelinteisloloteteren rie veiet eral aevel stairs 29. ‘ 31.5} 112.6] 108.4) 104.1]! 33.33] 39.89] 32.79 
Wed ee syoyateyd siete vaTo yin iets sdywiei sraternentads nieuptolmah ow ioe Beate are ae a ene 100.0) 96.5) 35.78) 41.70] 36.28 
spuue0s peteghr seals als eave cti eis ceaescamneveden esatsteteae eras i : ; .6} 136.9) 131.1] 49.59} 57.36) 51.65 

Saw and planing mills................. 34.5] 40.4] 38.5] 147.2} 146.3] 140.9] 50.78] 5 : 
BUM Cao Neece se, ease te aaa Naor eee en a 28.7| 44.6} 40.6 124.9] 126.0| 118.1] 48.34 8.201 47.98 

Wyncipratay elas asglara ie heater erate aie AR 38. j R ; 2 5 : 56.20} 47. 
mee wood PLOGUCESE, cacclcrucsk ome ny cee 39.3) 48.1) 41.5) 117.7} 117.1] 112.7] 46.26] 50.47 46.77 
eee apsfe ci RAG IaTeHVSREA OLS ae elo eee tO eae ae ae ae 183.3} 181.6] 170.9] 78.69] 77.18} 70.75 
Sve ats cay ayadateranetecs cs rerstekineras terare ee aes ‘ : -1] 196.0) 195.1) 183.1] 80.56} 83.11] 77.09 

Other paper products............. ae 
printing, publishing and allied industries.............. aug 40.4 30.5 184.3 183.0 ere a6 73.08 20.48 
Tron and steel products... ......cc.ss.sceeeeeeeerees 38.6] 42.2] 40.0) 177.9] 177.5] 166.5] 68.67| 74.91] 66.60 
ae aval snp PMMENGS sifu enemas hee 37.7] 39.6] 39.7] 172.3] 170.0] 170.9] 64.96] 67.32] 67.85 
Fee aud eeugnual steel inne ages: aa ae 39.6] 176.6) 176.9} 164.9] 64.11] 74.83] 65.30 
i DEL none Ener ‘ ; 40.4] 157.8} 158.1) 150.5) 60.60) 67.35) 60.80 

Heating and cooking appliances 37.8) 42.6] 40.2 : 

gu Rte A 5 .2) 147.8) 149.5] 140.0] 55.87) 63.69 ‘ 
eee eee Dea Oe e ne aC RT ee eters eee ie ies ake ie iA he 162.7} 64.22) 72.92 ob ao 
Pare onan Cees ee aa eel ag: .9} 167.6) 158.3) 66.69} 73.58) 64.74 
NCES es iva aon aden aC OCEAB en A adc On | f < .1| 207.2) 206.0) 188.7] 82.67] 84.87] 75.67 
ee of) oes ed ed ea ee 
c POUIDINEN Goce siete sis esos eeie wee sere i : ‘ i .2) 165.8] 68.34] 73.65] 61.51 
nd be MS teva atejcrnn s/ceteie eer searvee oe Noes OO ae ta ‘ ae fied ee qe 68.95) 75.03) 69.17 

fvehicles....+....0......5. riskeiscstibe tn sfela eee : : ; ; 3.3] 176. 2.48 : 

Motor vehicle parts and ACCESSOTICS eee... c cece cease 37.1] 40.2) 38.5] 179.9} 180.2] 162.6 tata 73 id 62.60 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment... 20.212. 39.8] 39.6] 38.6] 175.0] 173.2] 161.6| 69.65] 68.59] 62.38 
an onipbuilding and repairing SMe Cee ene 86.7 411 37.0 170.7 170.2 162.2] 62.65] 69.95] 60.01 
a I eva DEOC RCS pest taeee maser naar 40. 2 ; -4| 175.8) 169.0] 72.07| 72.43] 68.45 
Pe ee eekeee Parad ecu oye me ae ee 89.2) 41.2) 40.4] 154.1] 151.5) 146.1 60.41 62.42] 59.02 
eeecitine ee Pics Silanes 89.1} 42.1) 40.7) 161.6] 162.0} 153.2] 63.19] 68.20] 62.35 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies...... ao ae 40.8) 194.4) 192.0) 185.2) 80.48} 78.53) 75.56 
no slocttal machinery and equipment. ih a 38.5 a4 ae 180.8 ve 8 168.6 6068 15 7 88.50 

adios and radio parts........ ba aed conto f : 1 y ‘ : 5A O8 : 
Ae enamine aa a 36. 40.4 36.1} 141.1] 138.8] 133.9] 51.08] 56.08] 48.34 
Ree: a meteor aise cette peste 38.6 41.7} 41.4) 160.2} 161.4] 149.9] 61.84] 67.30] 62.06 
Miscellaneous Sore re 3a re Ona 165.8 nad coe 55.78 seal 
res Dl ee ee ee eae eae ; Allee rales j mill erseccrays 208} BOLO). es 2 

Sire and cable igo, ateiahe ile ihe ais cee esche a astra - erat Aree 38.5} 42.0)...... PUURO | Te Oe 66.18) 74.34 

pane ae mineral products.............. 39.5] 43.7] 40.8] 158.8] 156.1] 149.7] 62.73] 68.22] 61.08 

RYE OROCUCHS Nea Rs hain eRe npr ca mene , . , : ; : ae : : 
Goes nee great Bi topa pate lataces Fibrerens ai san (Pe erence 40.4) 43.8) 42.7] 148.8) 146.1] 139.5] 60.12] 63.99] 59.57 
Riaduauot een ariaee hn ee 39.1 43.4 40.7 155.4] 154.6] 147.6] 60.76] 67.10} 60.07 
Cue ede OAL tetas. ois.sic saree cars steer eee 40.5) 39.8) 41.7] 212.5} 211.1] 199.4] 86.06] 84.02] 83.15 
Medici y Benes base nie aioe lettre 40.4) 41.2) 41.0) 165.5} 163.5] 154.7] 66.86 67.36] 63.43 

Medicinal ar SITIOHIDTeGAnAtin ae ne 20°47 ; z . ci os heh ss ie 
Acids, alkalia pad nnceutical preparations...........] 39.7] 40.7] 41:1] 131-2] 130.3] 125.2] 52109] 53.03] 51.46 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... oa roo ae gl aeeg Beis epiten hs PR icc 
minke eae Me Bicep toe 88.0) 42.1) 30.3] 126.7) 124.7] 119-8) 48.15) 52.50] 47.08 
Narduuile cose eta 38.2/ 41.7] 39.1! 169.3) 168.2) 157.6] 64.67] 70.14] 61.62 
caer ae Me onepahuated in 87-8] 41.3) 39.0] 145.2} 141.5] 136.5) 54.80) 58.44] 53.24 
Buildings and Atkuotures, ee 84.5) 41.6] 35.2] 169.9] 169.0] 157.1) 58.62} 70.30] 55.30 
Highways, bridges and streets....................... 37.9 40:8 cae ace orale Tees eae 
Electric and motor transportation... .. Pe See a uae te hes 140.9) 137.2} 129.1) 53.40} 55.98) 49.96 
Bere RRR Oi Nester am ooh 42.5) 44.6) 44.2] 156.4) 154.2] 149.0) 66.47] 68.77| 65.86 
Hotels and restaurants 4 ao , 39 °8 aa 39.8 92.7 92.0} 88.1) 36.25) 36.89) 35.06 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants... |||) 70" 38.3 4 s ae Bed Oe St S82 lee aoa ue Dope 08 
08.¢ 0.8} 39.6) 86.6} 86.5} 82.9] 33.17] 35.29] 32.83 

















* < a . 
Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


























Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
: ereeek Average Average —§ | — 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Pons wWeele Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................-- 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950.. 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953.................. 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................5. 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 

Decemibere Lj l000s neces tee a sae 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 
January 1, 1956 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 
February 1, 1956 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
March 1, 1956 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April 1, 1956 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May 1, 1956 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June 1, 1956... 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July 1, 1956... 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
August 1, 1956 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
September 1, 1956 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
October 1, 1956 41.5 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
November’ 1, 19564 ..cc.ccans ssc ass 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
[Mecembert®)) 1, 1956. .retac.as cer ar 41.6 155.5 64.69 155.1 120.4 128.8 








8 Oe eee ee eee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956, are 39.0 and $57.53. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


The data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 















Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March AOD ices gotcctdgas tee 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
March 1, 1952 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
March 1, 1953 13,604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
March MS LODE Rees cin tee 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
March em, W050; sree wee 9, 154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628,586 
March ty SOBG cee ots i cee 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April 1, 1956.. 23,010 15,668 38,678 428, 221 104,745 532,966 
May Ty, OSG. vane atse ech ake 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June Le LODO heme cen oe 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229, 339 
July ,. W066. eho oe 40,016 22, 292 62,308 116,849 72,618 189, 467 
August 1, 1956.. 88,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69,272 174, 689 
September 1, 1956.. 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 1, 1956,. 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
November di) VL950ssaa-neae ope 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
December 1, 1956.. 27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January Lee LOT aeaer tk ects 19,784 13, 440 33, 224 343,956 92,207 436,163 
Hebruarys 1; V19571@)--. seen sn. 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March se “LOD TAD Mremmceee on 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 




















* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 
31, 1957 (4) 


(Sourcn: Form U.I.C. 751) 
















































et Change from 

ustry 2 ths ae. ie 

Male Female Total Deo ate ielann ot 

1956 1956 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping......................... eerie 499 194 693 | + 104] + 238 
ORES Ur Y Meme ae eerie stot es eae sae en aes Sete cn cae omavarn tes 4,937 25 4,962 | —1,733 | — 556 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 995 60 1,055 | — 2%] + 330 
MotalsMiniico ween Setece eee te) RE Rl ee 632 16 648 + 41 + 247 
RUG semen ae rhs. ei eats coeieet een e hme wae | 234 25 259 — 421 + 105 

INon-Meta ly Minin gt..et. A arose Este ole nok On binceasats 85 1 86 0; + 5 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits \, o1.c ico tees bios ec cee conn u 4 11 ~ 3) + 8 
Prospect tinier ach rein eee acs hoe ola eae cece Side siete s 37 14 51 — 40 _ 35 
ME ATUL S CUUNREING Soret sete < PUR sich ota ere once nM iba pete 4,012 2,553 6,565 | + 53| — 123 
POOds andy Beverages sinc. ain My reas. een comes ehh ne os 185 196 381 — 64] + 48 
Mobaccolsnd| Tobacco Products. s.5.82 os: s0, oo.s che wen ee en 3 7 10 — 69 — 10 
RubberProduete sec. gewte wes ce i eee eck Meee wea es 44 19 638 | + 3 - 13 
beat hors Prod ucts auc cae apres hm oe EE ye Selah Ginie owes oye 37 132 169} — 50) — 146 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................00000. 133 144 277 — 659 + 37 
Clothing (textile and fur) 151 1,154 1,305 _ 7 — 129 
Wood Products. 2.5). ./$.m56s.> 324 90 + 42 - a 
Bape Productsin- pom deen ne eCPM ie Aeon lo iba cem eee 158 52 210} — 9} + 31 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 137 89 226 — 10 — 61 
Iron andiStecl Productsace.cs05 hore bcos. oo cs be giove-codan 976 165 1,141 + 115]; + 161 
‘Eranspontabion eq uipMent-boss soc Webs cs sot scr coke ns aecs 879 79 958 — 49 + 126 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 155 56 211); + 34 — 162 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.....................-20-- 379 94 473 | + 3 — 129 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............0.0.0eeeeeeee 105 36 141 + 45] + 63 
36 12 48 _ 8 + 2 
214 69 283 + 28 _ il 
96 159 255 a Se 77 
1,214 130 1,344 — 403 116 
932 76 1,008 — 327 =— 109 
282 54 336 76) — 7 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 857 336 1,198 | + 125) + 1% 
Transponvaclony y= \sce ee here eee ce ook eel iuciaasi sane 730 170 900} + 142/} + 194 
SLOTALS Na cates sc oc aeons cea cee Meir eioas os 24 31 55 — 21 + 6 
(Comm WaT Get Ole acme eee ee eta cial et avi rehe la ress aioe crarone 103 135 280 a | es 25 
Public Uuility: Operathowins 5... ccc cecece ccc ce tense ses can cee 233 30 263} + 22) + 98 
SP raeh eeeeeee tee a eta snes bieitew vidoes 1,941 1,578 3,519 | + 422] — 352 
Wholesale 650 539 1,189 + 147 — 127 
Retail 1,291 1,039 2,330 + 275 — 225 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 661 748 1,409/ — |} — 1389 
Service ccmarnmce esa. oe ween cadence hss clecme nbc os wile anlaele 3,215 6,709 9,924 | —2,296 | — 1,494 
Community or Public Service A......0..00sccseasecseeevaces 417 1,332 1,749 — 62 + 597 
Govermmont servicer eset. cea: dione are aurea 1,753 348 2,101 —1,342 leis 
Recreation Service... 30 89 219 — 14) + 64 
Business Service. . is 544 407 951 — 48 — 145 
PersonaliSoeryrcesn-e. cee ete eon oe ee cc aiiclerneseie Soils 371 4,533 4,904 | — 830} — 229 
Gran Gurotal Re ee eee ie atl ee aes oc hades wen nidadaek 18,564 12,363 30,927 —3, 740 — 1,949 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIE 
BY OCCUPATION AND 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


S AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 (1) 








Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Live Applications for Employment 
































Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 3,271 911 4,182 5, 697 1,510 7,207 
Clerical workers........--+++eeseeeeeees 1,320 3,573 4,893 13,040 25,515 38,555 
Sales WOrkKeCrBeie sce cewe cis scien ice eee oe 960 705 1,665 6,061 14, 644 20,705 
Personal and domestic service workers... 469 5, 022 5,491 35,519 21,152 56,671 
Gearon ct rece ciate neni sre oir eioisateneletererer= ot idl Rene eyeise sete nts 36 5, 602 36 5,638 
Agriculture and fishing.............+-+++ 556 17 573 4,985 634 5,619 
Skilled and semiskilled workers ........ 10, 153 1,648 11,801 204, 488 21,404 225, 892 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

HODACCONM memes laeeiemeniestie ea 34 17 51 Dede 736 2,913 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 148 1,305 1,453 2,949 12,514 15, 463 
Lumber and lumber products........ 5, 658 1 5, 659 26,102 250 26,352 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 62 2 64 983 452 1,435 
Leather and leather products........ 20 85 105 1,491 1,098 2,589 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 17 2 19 835 58 893 
Motalarorking cceas cates eoisianteemes aa 950 i 961 12,718 1,201 13,919 
lectricale saver o tne ete aes 243 7 250 1,832 1,483 3,315 
Transportation equipment........... 23 2 25 653 40 693 
Minin oom cscscce attics seis eisnistnet eine SB BBilllaversemiseeancts 388 USL eA eee 1,731 
Wonstructiomecn.< acaehicmae a eee ey am 496 ii\|), erveletatlomer se 496 77, 283 14 77,297 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 575 27 602 36, 092 111 36, 203 
Communications and public utility... 5Owliaeremeerseaiss 56 898 3 901 
Trade and service.....-.....+.--0+-- 140 144 284 4,235 1,963 6,198 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,214 38 1,252 22,890 1,103 23,993 
HOLMEN. ....0-2eesess scene eeee or ees 45 7 52 5, 237 366 5,603 
IN CCS BooAwaancoanonecconensce BE: reavcictercharaveve 84 6,382 12 6,394 

Unskilled workers...........-- 1,352 500 1,852 171,818 28,099 199,917 
Food and tobacco 38 64 102 7,426 8,722 16,148 
Lumber and lumber productsn..c..: 267 13 280 22,211 1,098 23,309 
Metalworking ACER RRS. Src oe emeeted 139 14 153 5,576 685 6, 261 
Construction....-....-.-.+-++++++++- BOL Il Asteatce elec 361 93,766 3 93,769 
Other unskilled workers............. 547 409 956 42,839 17,591 60, 430 

Grand) Totaliine. sc-scecmennnce 18,117 12,376 30,493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


































































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 31,.| Jan. 3, Feb. 2, | Jan. 31, | Jan. 3, Feb. 2, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
INewfoulmMdland., . oo). caeictosiercte Datdecees wean ees vies 290 340 330 23,291 16,973 18,987 
Corner Brook antes 7 2 21 4,663 3,299 3,838 
Grand Falls Re AR he oracle Mittal maa eee sess 36 2o| Aran seeere 2,010 1,646 1,488 
bcd OLMIS ERP setaiene crbTeterite ares eta deMoie cine minele eee a, a1eie.e 247 313 309 16,618 12,028 13,661 
Prince Edward Island......................0+0005 67 80 69 4,928 3,741 4,164 
Charlottetown. ..- 202... - 2222 e essen cree cee eene 38 48 46 3,171 2,369 2,612 
UOTE ce ees sete are ane eames 29 32 23 1,757 1,372 1,552 
Nava Sco thaer ci sc sisi tote hesac cate ihe w vied oN aren 2 o's 630 687 887 26,972 18, 764 24,009 
Amherst... 0.002 e ee cece e eee eee e eens 11 15 36 1,178 1,042 986 
Bridgewater.......---..-.e esse cscs tence en eeees 35 25 28 1,754 1,314 1,672 
TEV a Ui aisc Regen a eax covatentttere ciate ate ele MEMGious stale -avaiega'9i = 454 486 596 5,127 3, 668 4,402 
UMVOMMCSS I. 6 cee eee pee ieee dress eee ere 1,234 567 979 
Kentville 3,490 2,214 2,766 
Liverpool ¢ 688 484 497 
New Glasgow 3,303 2,171 3,280 
Springhill a 916 821 679 
Sy S yet atdaieis eeistte rics Sats e itemise ays a otal sniaier 9: 4,633 3,399 4,777 
FARSI Oh Saree Rh ain\< cae che een i Ao Mts avioveiy sie aco Nie a shin 2 1,628 1,401 1,569 
PY GP TAOUS EN shire sats eee ates clare ire orn cies ee eat vsip.e 4 i 13 3,021 1,683 2,402 
ING Ws EBPU TS WICK echo Hates assis te rinse sins sete ase oe sis 852 898 896 31,411 22,953 27,135 
aerate ase cee esis os ena leis sic Galeries 15 11 8 5,560 3,799 4,895 
Campbellton... 76 55 24 2,476 1,505 1,910 
Edmundston.... 38 49 14 2,260 1,544 1,948 
HMO CLERIGEON « cinciscde Mee aia ie pL Pawo s0 isles o4seivssieiaiel« 81 126 82 1,978 1,604 1,615 
NMR Ome oes te cole ete ote ser= ha iets (olatoece nip tsletays-erayese 104 135 23 647 692 594 
IVE ONIGUOR Nhs oie hort seetatera ies ieee SPATS ce (con io sole bis /s\e\ere 327 314 481 8,979 6, 333 7,687 
NU GORING aw cao eke conde ec t= Meee paisa iaipinfets ten nisin 9 14 17 3, 062 2,206 2,682 
Seu ORS Wrelnsa ote betaine os Pees ahs nisi olarereiae sime.08 97 137 195 2,803 2,513 2,538 
Stpp Supima nde states cacies-lotanaairielsiuleeinsa/mistbiels in\=\sL<]° 54 21 16 1,803 1,508 1,374 
PSUS ORE eretelee is ia ceiobe ese elas state (pe sale nioterebovs ain hinieke 18 14 13 703 549 626 
WiOOGHUO Cleseementts atte a rinisicie = Stine cisisiner siete Bisie e\o,0.5 33 22 23 1,140 700 1,266 
QUI CCL craters erates eialm eet etate elmo lair lee ole nolo minininnieie 10,510 11,659 10,009 168,911 132,707 160, 411 
VAS Tp CSLOR siete ic. -fe Stetererett ois n PMTe 6,0) pie: sceleiale tp sipiays oie 3 19 50 852 691 574 
Rea SMOIG, osteo et etal aiesa fel sc0)so.6 avetesattiele)syerr.e1s 41 26 21 972 834 938 
SUG LeU TSIM ow sierehe rete ete ioycl<|pioyaieliyceveielain\ 8.5 jake ottie cin)ezais 26 24 7 1,164 929 923 
GaASAP SOA a accra cctaseeyore lesoie sissies oie = aipielereis\nieisjers 31 8 153 2,821 1,116 1,621 
Ghandi se cae, fa eiteteera cs. oia, shee areleun piole in ofete a exa)5/ 1 21 8 2,218 1,340 1,950 
VR HAGOW UNI. a].nc te tees cian = ee eins .a nis ae nistohe,n emai 350 440 103 1,519 1,093 1,958 
AD) Feel pete ees e octet eRe inlays ay ous seis ons Ke ialoYe ei, ala,e.0 155 207 107 791 539 961 
WD yanamond villow. wee cesses parser <i case ols ee 101 50 65 2,329 1,992 2,334 
ATH DATO aris rts tetereile ware ete es since cise oft s\e,srnieleis 11 6 27 1,067 790 1,152 
Forestville 988 1,404 612 995 526 929 
GABPOL diet relesale, schertte eet acniegs ca lonsieisieis o\eie- «le sierele fm ieusto 3 3 33 1,897 1,122 1,629 
Granby.. 52 21 17 1,986 2,402 2,343 
Hull... 57 32 42 4,341 Shoo 3,539 
Joliette... 74 109 92 3,626 3, 238 3,296 
Jonquiere.. 2: a aaa 42 56 38 1,799 1,358 2,696 
Lachute ee 26 44 18 835 904 729 
La Malbaie 54 1 110 2,429 1,584 2,167 
La Tuque 1,795 1,327 1,185 701 671 433 
TO VAS SMD hc akc wees Ste ie siape a eile ale, ei sineleetle slielne.s 99 a 67 4,064 3,172 4,032 
Louiseville 39 30 45 989 885 865 
Magog 8 Bic aera sinieracnsnve 799 692 686 
MLA WH Lette sects ne ete aie sisters = oracle tel is eis icic.< 44 22 109 687 412 497 
MERIT tele es ccrece cisterns ale a/ab ier ietet sess s\ejeiaie steipys,<isiscere 156 465 100 2,565 1,212 2,694 
MGC ANTI I es ecm arainetatsdle «lala. atirie'elelsicie op s[elsineleisieie 25 28 5 1,025 816 942 
(Mon faloatinier:..c detect cmailons ascis cenatente arise 6 18 9 835 654 667 
Mon brig ony: sicinngecttetee & emia Oeiersicie\s ool felt owwele'e'« 18 21 41 1,912 1,960 1,515 
Mon Heals hehe a's eersteteowwsslo eaghs are cis ctit ole etm hele’ sls .ate 3,177 3,840 8,518 54, 134 42,186 52,199 
ING@w. EUICIIMONG Ee tess. ccine cs ai ciesies ec ste sis.e rete 12 33 il 2,196 1,445 1,936 
POLE PALO sate ciate Rettte Me sla csche Where nie eine sie ef eleroins ierein'|[elajatmiaiess) dine 5 23 1,037 866 1,010 
LO Sn shee oa Marsha eer ale siete, «parera/ ar 538 581 432 16,147 12,973 15,319 
eSccrs eratebeyaitie o/a/ars Teh: 6:60. 0% 102 89 114 3,591 2,330 3,316 
Riviere du Loup ys. coe etes vacewy scan cles elves ass 163 102 18 4,346 2,815 4,153 
FEO Derry et iactate rata ake Sratatoeretaseialai cia erate h elelofe\eveis|s(=iatsysave 585 149 476 668 496 676 
OUY Dine see ese eletewi vresiea ieee ns stot as 105 109 291 1,508 1,077 1,560 
Sites Ate: oi. csterctefatesese s:eiordi Wi Minlaxahals vie bs) ethia’epe ee © 21 22 106 970 706 971 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......0.0..ccscceneeenennes 82 76 81 1,352 971 1,486 
Btay Therese varkits meeavaess piacere se vineistetersie eleietats 31 55 36 2,128 1,719 1,862 
St. Georges Hist. ico c.. cc ee cece rec ce cece eens 116 211 180 2,318 1,825 2,088 
St. EiyaGinthe, 5 4. ceric. o:c/0 femvncleinls isle cfaety a dcteis 46 24 89 2,566 2,175 2,480 
St. Jeanw......- 53 42 78 1,958 1,642 1,914 
St. Jerome.. 27 38 22 2,079 1,762 1,759 
Sept Wes thaws 0 jo ceases « vctere ee aieislo wc w eleimelee ces 379 547 131 1,520 910 1,333 
Shawinigan Malle. Oe .%. oS. e elses eos eludes 69 54 30 3,695 3,173 3,911 
Sherbrooke have ca cetera 4 <0 mersiececaes etpiete slelele:s 148 115 162 4,739 3,784 3,976 
Bore le reac c ciate taatarease a sl du pieventlersicg sletalelete rietsls 63 60 38 2,396 2,285 2,271 
Thetford Mines. 2. coeds s one d essence vive ss rae os 92 71 54 1,963 1,645 1,780 
"PSOIS-TUEVIOLOS: cae ee taicac ss donee ou tiene minecieisiss 209 203 757 5,299 4,537 5,156 
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TABLE D-4.— UNFI 
: LLED 
VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JA 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) NUARY 31, 1957 

























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
ee (@) Previous | Previ Live Applications 
revious 1 - 
yan wee ieee () ee Previous 
1957 an. 3, | Feb. 2, | Jan. 3 oath Year 
Quebec—Con = 1957 : «Ody ||) Jat ld 
eee ae 1057 | 1856 1957 wos” | Spbe” 
ples nee. Bis Re OR Fes Leia 60 217 —|= 
istonieella cs sere he 2 ees 1 
Ville d’Alma.. al fe 46 2191 1 om 1,127 
Ontario........ a 314 i aoe 3/249 2) i 
ATA prORRL ES cE. ae ke a 10 1,708 1,215 aan 
Amprior. ei 4354 | 11,355 | 11,757 eh 
Barrie cesses eeveeeneeeeeeeeereni m0 48 26d | AGL Be Ramee ae Aa ie lad 
Palle ile: eb haa 60 40 111 BAO 404 ee 
Bracebridge... + sited Gla... 3- tape +. a 40 14 ieee 1,028 669 
Brampton...00000000000000001 Se oa 39 24 M4) 1,847 | 1,439 ees 
Brantlord.......---..2.20.sssseseessrereeeeeees af 44 43 doen 949 1487 
Breen oy dope eens sce = 44 8 Pa 581 G84 
Carleton Place... 2.00 ees ctceteeees 35 46 : 2,790 2.302 684 
Goboure, pes pa ae ere gee 76 i : a "465 tee 
CPOE ee Rone are i 285) uae eibt! , 
Collingwood i 38 ii'| 2,380| 9,072 501 
Pore ee Cae eeu rest en 14 12 829 "755 ao 
Fort Brie... .....20.sesseureeteeeeceirteeiceee 167 144 a 885 751 a 
Bort Braioos. oo Mea cnwsawedsee nrc scant crass 3 16 lle SeERT gare 735 
Galt... 478 27 A ce "494 3,28 
Bre SACrRE a Whe bite aed 50! 97 
Goderobr Ieee eee eo vveseeeeteteateneeeraterecae 96 139 238 1,758 1 43 ane 
Guclsi Ata - RE roa 2 9 90 883 949 eee 
TTS UE ae ee ns 17 28 ve 398 316 fs 
FSR berserk ta sab aa ac WR oat 99 85 1 6 756 636 ent 
OT ERT as Gite Bt nbn 71 728 251 ‘p77 | ijasb Se 
Be ps med 26 17 oe 11, 657 9, 186 ae 
enora..... 39 54 2 1, 265 "927 ace 
Kingstonta $00 5 Meek. wee 125 1 a 743 Bet 
ES A sae aaa Pa ae, ia 24 167 564 
Te ey ee a 88 ae 269 182 
Kitchens... 88 114 a 502 446 ae 
Leamington............ 100 55 v0 2,017 1,370 ee 
Lindsay 79 79 a "64 oe 
Listowel 40 24 85| 2,858 | 2,848 ae 
London...... 35 26 28 959 097 ae 
Midian eee eee ea 29 39 61 740 oe B25 
Napanee 523 573 a4 465 366 ete 
Newmarket 67 15 481| 4,806 | 4,217 ae 
New Toronto 8 3 | aro) 1983] 1438 
Niagara Falls 12 16 ‘ 879 68 aie 
North Bay 98 197 | 438° 1, 136 ° 747 
Oakville 115 120 i38'| 3'000 | 2,598 |" 7"3.678 
Orillia... 51 53 69 | 2.269 1528 2,575 
Lee ae 130 178 49 1.355 : 738 2,121 
Ottawa........ 15 31 05 553 ra Lau 
Owen Sound....... 93 85 ss 997 70 ae 
Bart BenEe 1,397 | 2.060 78] 3,656 | 2 79 gil 
Farry Bound....0..secse sees cece es. 119 re 1,747 5 586 503 3,898 
DIOR Steen Adore) Eeneans oN er. 3 3 42 2) 495 Be 5,304 
Polen Tee eee eal peor 206 198 6 463 416 2,320 
Fe vOCOROURD  EOIE <i Biecee on EV sate. 15 31 177 1,673 ie 492 
Pe Bacar Bec 1 Rte a cena Case 70 45 4 753; 767 _ 
Boe Arar epee aeRO A -- ehh 2 7 39| 2,875 iv 624 
AOAC Oana 0/1 Nene Hoc eee ne 206 28 2 "775 ee 2,854 
Tee ee Men: liber a6 18 250| 2,899 oe 662 
e. CaO gs oe ence css sete, 11 29 9 758 2,027 2,778 
Be Pe mee Sch Settings bya: pe brn c 22 9 10 916 
Baio 30 Cea eg Vee oo. 120 110 ir 725 1.08% 965 
Baril Bea payee rete 66 105 109 | 4,208 tee ek 
Beso ea eee ager tees 68 - 48 876 3,069 3,819 
hour Look oat co apse heck ast 329 473 44 3,004 ee 956 
rears iy oa ek Uc ere ane a 5 146 1,244 As fSE 2,092 
Strattond eo. ee eee ee 11 a 23 11342 a4 1,478 
Reenter cee 5 17 153 943 1213 
Sturgeon Wal op 4G8 on tceals sons ns 18 2 13 537 126 ‘168 
Tee ee ap ROR ete R eave rc bBo 4 i 24 884 oe 653 
Toronto..... a 288 ae 4 957 748 845 
Trenton wee, oe coaisiseremei 135 161 319 2,703 836 842 
Walang reticence ee 2,921 a 303 hee 1,586 3,094 
ee ee . a 54 ete 4,208 40,977 30530 1,576 
ellanc igs boise ath Sareea ara 33 : : 
he Pade Ee Pee = Ase 3 % 38 787 885 a ood 
Sade ee een a 76 3 ” 530 
Woodstock. - te Pac 209 ie 50 1 ane oar 705 
oe 2 P . 5 4 
Manitoba. .. aaa htc pe a 176 354] 2,510 “rae 1,661 
Brandon,....__ ’ ms 35 31 ee 9/999 atone 
Dauphin... arate ae 2,134 9 127 962 ee 
= iy anc 2) See atest SS SO 184 es 1,627 25.33 
ortage la Prairie Sec 39 Mee 12d | ne nae ua, Ces MOTE tee, 58 
The Pas.... Seta”: 115 oe 14 ae 1,791 2°07 
Rie ee ah Fe ; 15 122 1,475 1.0 , 076 
Pixs anise 36 46 9 , 068 1 
= 3 41 215 429 
. 30 24 1.2 162 2 
on fee 8 - 201] 1,018 
* 1,851 aaty 162 "145 1,194 
1,387 20, 069 16 a 180 
264 19, 963 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous ) Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 31, | Jan. 3, Feb. 2, | Jan. 31, | Jan. 3, | Feb. 2, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Baskatchewan montane ccs aste ocean ee cece cee chs 1,152 1,050 724 18,533 14, 636 19,773 
Hate Vvanaen ronments son cet a nore ecient e a 75 55 30 328 264 275 
Moose JaW incvaiteseae er Se chs ceiw ees 5 POTS ees 222 255 146 1,593 1,284 1,696 
North ESB ULOLOLC Is ie tr. Mise ctoaanecin cle wictataniete tata’: 54 37 51 1,486 1,110 1,438 
Prince AL DCLER Aten da seater eh tle eS amiuiits 97 115 38 2,132 1,592 2,247 
Rierina a NE As cds ct eck acc 302 259 188 4,615 3,981 5,411 
Saskatoon BENS e aha wie sie Petre ees Be D Meee valeiecelave a iofe 209 159 149 4,009 3, 127 4,426 
SW ALG MULT ONG. Ce... ons cnet ~ pee eee opie eRe 72 69 44 1,145 804 1,085 
Weyburn 45 34 29 463 835 529 
VOTICONE COG Giaccone tea ceive pote eed ade ops 76 67 49 2,762 2,139 2,666 
ALN Orbea Pati care ortis eae ale 07s ale sie here ol ofe efoto atsiesnim aye 2,669 2,742 2,462 25,778 19, 767 25,859 
IBIBIMSRONGEINN See ais danas ois ccainey. oleiere ned evee aed 43 50 40 333 334 445 
Calgary... 992 983 825 7,609 5,917 7,497 
Drumhelle: 26 33 10 342 268 
Edmonton... an 1,152 1,178 1,217 11,342 8,315 11,601 
Edson. . AEG erare Me eiaieets Oe oe als ica ale arcieleveie ca 156 211 317 260 0 
Lethbridge Fe aa Merde «lao a eae tra tin aye ives «ai aidy, 6 125 132 132 3,091 2,586 3,122 
Medicine Satria coi accosvesaraiele mejetetacte tis arsel 84 96 102 1,502 Vive 1,336 
Red DWOere eames wees cioncewiste cienie cies 91 59 58 1,242 914 1,210 
British; Columbia maw... te eee 1,835 2,150 2,411 73,720 56,018 54,127 
TORT wy abr re tates e tetee ioc tae enc eka seer ne 51 47 46 2,605 2,254 2,157 
QUUntaNaYy. fete ee yao er ignice ss cae ere er 19 18 25 1,970 1,870 1,461 
Cea TOGie iG cre cco am ax ee nls Gand « abn tyes 5 5 7 1,090 848 798 
Dawson Greekis we" sees ge 8-20. 5. qe a ce ob eee 26 45 30 529 391 540 
ORICA sbian. 2-8 sneer AM shaw AD OR Sap NG oF Rep ais 32 54 33 1,343 1,315 1,389 
Kam lOOpS vets bem ia : tateaceae a eleaiersn® annie 16 31 86 1,789 1,146 1,125 
Kelowna PNT TERE eet AO eats te au ote si stacqiee as 15 13 ff 1,895 1,456 1, 437 
Kitimat... 63 89 271 450 338 150 
Mission City 26 44 21 1,908 1,458 1,525 
Nanaimo.... aye 20 21 61 2,194 1,963 1,906 
Nelson...... Rslesieies sei aia eee teecisenees ater 26 15 28 1,623 1,252 1,129 
New Westminster 119 131 142 10,142 6,214 6,322 
IPENUICUON pea ain ernie as atns Weioa rece aoe 25 if 5 2,194 1,922 1,788 
Port CN EMOV ENG EE eta totter ei yenys woiqeiiafe aye vigils 3's ,* whe 08 18 16 18 1,651 1,545 852 
PLE GCOLBOLs fe ceat cre ance os Soler ss nial ea wee 110 144 113 2,009 1, 680. 1,336 
rImeOPCUDGR G2 a ties iia seri cae cls aye oaiayeis eauaie afete 41 80 40 1,437 1,198 Vote 
PrinGe bore t its ater ee acareshetekeselh oasis lesan valoyern jos cer Ib oi\iarors etesese/stcisl | eterates tapes 677 548 432 
4 20 22 1,234 796 942 
937 1,070 1,150 29,818 21,954 21, 871 
10 4 29 2,547 1,968 1,957 
247 254 249 4,236 3,521 3,326 
24 42 28 379 381 513 
30, 493 33,224 31,172 | 560,204 | 436,163 504, 492 
18,117 19,784 18,180 447,210 343, 956 396, 642 
12,376 13,440 12,992 112,994 92,207 107, 850 














(1) Preliminary subject to revision. : 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











1952—1957 

Vear Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

Region Region Region Region Region 
W052 sre Naty tc @ She pecs met a 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
TO5S i eiicc ne Meee cs ects aerate 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 842,678] 201,670 112,271 
NODS dec aes cpicta tet oaicca bree 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417} 175,199 131, 685 
GODS, Ha are eee sk 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
1O5G. cae eee ue een cis kere 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 201,189 136, 400 
1956") month) 8; wore. Ses sn - 57,909 38,520 19,389 5, 104 14,375 20,201 11, 400 6,829 
TOBT (CL MONU) As, Aes cee eo 56, 207 36,059 20,148 4,597 14,297 21,621 10, 939 4,753 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


-1._BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
ai ~ BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated | )ymber 
ee Commencing : _ .,., | Amount of 
} Baca ct Gig| Benefit on |Weeks Paidt (Disability Benefit 
Province Po Week* Initial and | days in Brackets) Paid 
CLONES, Renewal $ 


(in 
thousands) Claims 














foun Li io ers er caniO solos Maltin Pe cere cornt 11.5 9,126 50, 821 (517) 1,157,134 
Po mied Egham Glee aeroc crane erenrne nee ool 3.2 2,363 13,899 (337) 264, 657 
Nove Scotian ine acne 4 esiiee meena atten 17.3 13,348 76,263 (2,930) 1,465,380 
Newt Brana wack. .7.0 emer tino shet arcs. Sere omen a roe 18.7 14,512 82,208 (2,098) 1,608,786 
Quebeer a Ron aaa ees sien en aos een eee i 111-8 90,195 491,934 (33, 825) 10,356, 829 
ONtaRIO WER ES; dc ene cater oer teeta 109.7 90, 157 482,577 (30, 194) 9,845, 556 
Manito bat, x mtenidctnisctatect ocean Cath ont Ne coe 18.3 15,640 80,323 (5,018) 1,649,132 
Saskatchewan ae hee ptt ute cee ae wt ene ee 12.6 10, 884 55, 627 (2,184) 1,186,527 
AID Orth Ate ek tian toe eee oe Reo eee 16.9 13, 894 74,462 (2,860) 1,640,725 
BritishiGolimpta or peer ce croatia: coe eee 45.0 35,342 197, 839 (9,012) 4,264,386 

Total) Canada, January, 195/e. 2-2. >seew en esr 365.0 295,461 | 1,605,948 (88,975) | 33,439,112 
Total, Canada, December 1956. . ree 155.0 114,218 619, 902 (52, 866) 12,528,015 
Total, Canada, January 1956.................. 313.3 266,822 | 1,364,097 79,795) | 24,632,203 











* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. ‘ ee - 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is weekly”’. 


TABLE E-2._-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST 
WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1957 


Source: Report on operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Duration on the Register (weeks) Jan. 31, 

Province and Sex 1956 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 | Over20} Total 
Canady. Mise tycnt se ciiree 545,981) 116,878} 58,625} 89,805] 157,952/ 63,281] 21,991] 12,083| 25,366 476, 946 
Males ancien nmnceee 444,052) 96,101) 48,969} 74,035] 135,415] 52,097/ 15,286] 7.461 14,688] 382,287 
Bemale mene see 101,929) 20,777) 9,656) 15,770] 22,537} 11,184} 6,705] 4,622] 10.678 94, 659 
Newfoundland........... 23,122} 5,426] 2,677) 3,917] 6,628] 2,590 890 368 626 18, 762 
Mileweec herent nace 22,199} 5,210; 2,619} 3,780] 6,449] 2,481 813 324 523 18,080 
Memale Pe aks epee 923 216 58 137 179 109 77 44 103 682 
Prince Edward Island.... 4,718 679 407 778) 1,790 658 189 69 148 3,989 
IMalGuT men alec oe 4,008 579 355 673) 1,535 588 145 41 92 38,344 
ihamale:menaeseeenes 710 100 52 105 255 70 44 28 56 645 
INGWANSCOLIA dense ee 28,914) 6,231) 3,661] 5,264] 7,305] 3,159 1,276 692) 1,326 25, 281 
Male or cece tect 25,757} 5,608] 3,349] 4,731] 6,732] 2,831 1,015 495 996 22, 253 
BeMale nd oe sansec: 3,157 623 312 533 573 328 261 197 330 3,028 
New Brunswick........., 31,570} 6,098) 2,795] 5,941] 9,909] 4,048 1,124 554) 1,101 26,352 
Mata Sete eae 27,069) 5,339) 2,516) 5,272) 8,670] 3,411 782 391 688) 22,476 
4,501 759 279 669} 1,239 637 342 163 413 3, 876 
167,770) 32,795) 18,225] 27,273] 51,784 18,721 6,802) 3,809) 8,361 153,519 
137,351} 27,327) 15,391] 22,944] 44.815 15,610} 4,783} 2,294) 4,187 124,329 
30,419} 5,468) 2,834) 4,329] 6, 969 8,111} 2,019} 1,515) 4,174 29,190 
OnganiG. cee teen. eee eens 151,652} 34,826] 15,856] 25,162] 41,081] 16,225 5,841] 3,953} 8,708} 133,991 





Male.... 114,269) 26,643] 12,376] 19,236] 32,628] 121331 3,503) 2,357] 5,195] 100,745 
37,383} 8,183] 3,480] 5,926! 8453 8,894) 2,338] 1,596] 3,513 33,246 


24,249) 4,771) 2,112! 4,035! 6, 792 3,782 962 492) 1,303 24,353 
18,658} 3,691] 1,576] 3,031] 5,581 3,143 639 274 723 18, 254 
5,591} 1,080 536] 1,004) 1,211 639 323) 218 580) 6,099 


17,613] 2,869} 1,901] 2,991 5,899] 2,549 576 239 589 17,398 





14, 641 2,373} 1,520] 2,368) 5,245] 2,985 418 120 312 14, 563 

2,972 496 381 623 654 264 158 119 277 2,835 

poeta. 26,416 5,487) 3,861 3,983) 7,989] 3,058 875 419 794 24, 828 
ee 22,551 4,619) 3,258] 3,373] 7,318 2,624 596 240 523 20,593 


3,865 818 603 610 671 434 279 179 271 4,235 
teen ees 69, 957 He 7,130} 10,461] 18,775] 8,491 3,456] 1,488) 2,410 48,473 


M -+++| 57,549} 14,712] 6,009] 8,627] 1654421 6/7931 2’599 925, 13449] 37/650 
Remalesso Rare 12/408 8,034) 1,121] 1,834) 2/333] 1,698 864 563}  '961/ 10,893 


EE EE Eee 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






































Clai filed eae Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
aims filed at Local Offices Rida Pat = Meath 
Province 
. Not 
Total Entitled : 
Total* Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to Hntitled Pending 
oft Benefit Berek 

Newfoundland Fas a Okiastofetyeeiste aro avesterg athe 11,692 9,751 1,941 11,532 6,481 5,051 5,151 
Prince Edward Island 2,292 1,989 303 2,391 1,360 1,081 957 
IN OWENS COU Sanne o ciosseloraicieicisiws-s)svelajeeis/ stele 19,175 14,348 4,827 17,017 12,127 4,890 7,549 
New runsiete i roci.nisiave vet ak euteiviaieias ole creas 18,382 15,036 3,346 18,745 11,164 7,581 6,074 
OMI maa e cee cian vic ifotein aoa oe ain lass ote sp eps sers 103,414 83,085 20,329 109, 703 80, 657 29,046 36, 682 
OMPRTUG Nar aha cea tMawine oo )c ce aienbe oe nnta @iateia~ 107, 459 84,797 22,662 111,416 84,603 26,813 23,042 
IMAM Da acieraceie since ses vieretere re slelsie strive 19,029 16, 167 2,862 19, 858 15,261 4,597 2,822 
Saskatche wana sans. «ae ticciras waves of eforsle 13,114 11,633 1,481 13,978 10, 229 3,749 2,871 
RU MSL UG ive thence ale ree. etn ae vara. wai wi oisiataes ss 21,342 17,413 3,929 19,713 15, 463 4,250 6,616 
British Columbia 43,485 34,790 8,695 42,424 32,339 10,085 15,558 
Total, Canada, January 1957..... 359, 384 289, 009 70,375 366,777 269, 684 97,093 107,322 

Total, Canada, December 1956....| 265,098 193,607 71,491 202, 446 149,919 52,527 114,715 

Total, Canada, January 1956...... 261,661 199,705 61,956 294,715 179,779 114, 936 77,487 




















* In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,449. 
+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 34,183 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,629 were special requests not granted and 1,123 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,382 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











ee 













Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
TOnb=— WD eesit Ons gaat a ieraetieciaraiey- sce onisiere. alelskenia, elsisia)sca)erotiawe 3,517,000 3, 297, 200 219,800 
OS GaP UAT Y aee eee ete a eerie aden ig ers seins wai Mustela Pattee tertorele 3,600,000 3,211,900 388, 100+ 
Cle WT Wire pes ee terest ott = talebes olen nter so) cl ote rele) <tc esnias sashasaxeustie nyeii4 3,613,000 3,136,100 476, 900 
cn Laer temeee eMC ret rite coche saint euerni bl iret ele leve oc wauleig, 0-01, skate er slaiekege = 3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 000+ 
pA Lctacret etter ety esiareiekor sob ol one's save 'e e)alsi at jolene nyaueduleinisiatscaherol«/oIe is 3,675,000 8,163,900 511, 1007 
(AE gn citer cI CaSO CDCR OOOO. DOT C DODD SCI 3,502,000 3,209,900 292,100 
ARIES Dane Lp eee ate coke ucintais siaiskeia nies <(clakesizteiviagbearstaie 3,519,000 3,330,100 188,900 
LY Soci asases Ie ac. oic ohn cteeiolorers, 8. sfeheiatsialehaiov>in wanclblulelayeinis:nisfece 3,601,000 3,465,000 136,000 
August 3,644,000 3,505, 500 138,500 
September 3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 
OGEG DSR ee ete ee esas onsale oso Gye ais By o/aicharal store sy'ece ost 3,647,000 3,518,600 128,400 
November 3,663,000 3,523,600 189, 400 
DBceni Were sae eee a rech toes /ars ie siete ehersibon oteintebetesavesctebits Not available | Not available | Not available 





2 ee ee eS Ee ee 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











H hold | C et 
: ouseho! ommodi- 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Opener Hcsland 
Service 
LOR ee Weiraee mee I cect tee nicer motets 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
LOI MCAT erat eninalot amscemitee ene eons 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
EGbd=— Veaneec ts eh, « vantaeniemetsrs testo tele 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
LOGS Vie aire osm tara cteistehenteen eis tater 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
LOD Wear ote ee tos Martens eth een 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TOG ——VGAN. caitit ane cieriad meres oils Seinen 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 Wii 120.9 
1956=—MarcGhtcenccaccm so oeenoe cnet 116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
PAN TIN eh ata tate crate cote fre eraaee 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
IML Give shee seen hea ok VRE rate 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
DOr on ae aon Ot eee aes 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
Tulllyseiecatecins ierasemecanerien 118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
JAIGUISUR < ee meo tone Renee eaten 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
Septem bervsanis cs oaeeeneemaaecans 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 D171 121.4 
October--scqeeasonemee a oneene 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 117.7 121.6 
INovemiberivescscnocs nee ane 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Weécembers aces ones nee 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
195 (—JANUSIY: ca paicte arson anne mae nite 120.3 TT. 1 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
Pebruaryin connect mele cnc cumee 120.5 a7 22 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
Manchi nce tanc eager ee 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 











TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















{Total Houses By 

——— Yom- 
February | January | February Pood | Shelter | Clothing ols modities 
1956 | 1957 1957 ation | 5 20d 
() St. John’s, Nfld............ 104.9 107.7 108.5 105.6 110.3 100.4 108.3 116.1 
Halifax aetaaie 114.1 118.6 118.8 112.3 127.8 113.8 125.1 122.2 
Saint John. bea 121.2 122.1 117.2 131.5 116.9 120.6 129.0 
Soot 117.0 120.6 120.5 120.2 138.6 103.5 115.5 123.4 
S awa. . 117.3 121.4 121.6 116.1 140.5 110.9 117.3 126.8 
ee 118.3 123.1 123.4 116.3 149.6 111.6 119.5 124.9 
y pipes : 116.5 118.8 118.7 114.9 128.5 111.4 116.2 123.1 
Bas atoon—Regina 114.7 We 117.6 114.6 118.9 116.0 120.3 118.6 
pemonton—Calgary 114.1 117.2 117.4 113.6 121.2 113.7 118.3 122.2 
ancouver 118.5 122.1 122.5 119.2 129.9 111.9 130.2 124.1 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes i i “| | . 
: ges in prices over tim e 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. P er time in each city and should not be used to com 


(‘) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1956, 1957 

















. Approximate 
Date Ne ae Number of Time Loss 
Workers 
Com- Com- Per Cent 
1957* mencing In mencing In In of Est. 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Man- Working 
Month Month Days Time 
AMC ALY oi sie ola see ints Coa ebaieiawneuntaheeye 24+ 24 7,4777 geet 52, 680 0.06 
HEDTUAL Vanek tise tata nace eer reels & 17 Pa 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Cumulative Totals.......... 41 13,274 101,810 0.05 
1956 
January: hee ee ee 14+ 14 i o4ly 17,341 338,355 0.36 
Hebruary sone Seana ot eee 12 23 3,884 20,150 234, 945 0.26 
Cumulative Totals.......... 26 21n320 573,300 0.31 








* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving fewer than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1956 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nors: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada’. 
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arious provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
£ 89 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


HE expansion in total employment in April was about the same as 

in previous years. This year the increase from March to April 
occurred in both agricultural and non-agricultural jobs. Last year there 
was no employment increase in non-agricultural industries during this 
period but a marked rise in farm employment. Since January there has 
been a gradual increase in unemployment, compared with a year ago. 
This has arisen because the growth in the labour force was particularly 
strong while the increase in employment has been moderated by weak- 
nesses in forestry, construction, and associated manufacturing industries. 


In the week of April 20, 1957, 
the labour force was estimated to 
be 5,748,000, Of this, some 5,442,000 ete 
had jobs and 306,000 were without 


3 5,900,000. Total 
jobs and seeking work. Comparison Nt 
with a year earlier shows that the s,70,000 
labour force increased by 165,000, at 


while employment rose by only 
116,000. This is a marked change 





LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 





Persons 


from last year, when employment With Jobs 
was increasing much more rapidly ead 

than the labour force. As a result, 5,400,000 

the supply of available labour has penis Ser og 


5,200,000 


eased considerably when compared 
With Jobs: 


with the relatively tight situation eek Nie adtulniee 
that existed last year. The number pam Eg 
of persons without jobs and seeking BM Pst eS 


4,600, pele Spe Nee 
work was 5.3 per cent of the labour i Neen 


force in April, compared with 4,6 “Y 
per cent a year earlier and 6 per 
cent in April 1955, i 


800,000 








+000,000 ———— With Jobs: 
Agriculture 


700,000 == 


A more detailed picture of the 
unemployment situation is contained 
in the statistics of the National 
Employment Service. In mid-April, 
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job applications were 57,000, or 12 per cent higher than a year before. 
Most of this year-to-year increase was in Ontario. However, Ontario 
also shows the strongest employment gain over the year and job appli- 
cations in relation to the labour force are lower in this region than in 
any other, Construction workers account for one-third of the year-to-year 
gain in Ontario but registrations were also higher in a large number of 
other occupations. There were, for example, 1,100 professional workers 
registered compared with 600 a year ago. Registrations of skilled machine 
shop workers and of unskilled workers in metal working occupations 
were more than 80 per cent higher than last year. There were also sub- 
stantial increases in registrations of clerical workers and unskilled 
transportation equipment workers. 


British Columbia is another region in which NES registrations have 
shown a sharp rise over last year. In view of the downturn in logging 
and lumbering employment, it is surprising at first glance to note that 
the greatest increases in registrations are not in forestry occupations 
but in construction, The most probable reason for this is that labour 
demand is strong from the many resource development projects in the 
region, and the degree of labour mobility between forestry and construc- 
tion workers is fairly high. 


The more adequate supply of labour has made it much easier for 
employers to hire workers with the desired qualifications. Many of the 
executives interviewed in recent months have said that their advertise- 
ments for workers have brought a greater response than at any time in the 
past two years. 


Vacancies registered with the NES by employers also reflect the 
general easing in the labour market. These job vacancies do not nearly 
represent the total demand for labour, for much of the nation’s hiring 
is not chanelled through the NES. However, they do follow the trend of 
economic activity fairly closely. At the height of activity last year regis- 
tered job vacancies indicated that a manpower shortage was more wide- 
spread and intense than at any time since 1951. Reports from employers 
and managers of National Employment Service offices in many parts of 
the country confirmed that this assessment was substantially correct. 


In the first four months of this year, the number of vacancies re- 
gistered with the NES by employers has been running about 13 per cent 
below the year-earlier figure. As with the available supply of labour, 
the most striking change in registered demand was in Ontario, where the 
decline from last year was about 29 per cent. In the Prairie region, on 
the other hand, the number of vacancies was actually higher than last 
year. In fact, there were almost as many job openings in the Prairie 
Provinces as in either Ontario or Quebec. 


A disparity between this year’s and last year’s demand-supply re- 
lationship is also apparent among various occupational groups. Consider- 
able reductions have occurred in some of the job vacancies that have been 
hard to fill for some years; among the most notable are jobs for machin- 
ists, tool and die setters, farm hands, loggers and workers in professional 
and mining occupations. On the other ahnd, in some occupations that 
were already in short supply last year, the registered demand is even 
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greater. These include welders and other pipeline workers, electricians 
and stationary engineers. Vacancies are also higher than last year in a 
number of additional occupations in particular regions, notably the Prairie 
Provinces. 


As was anticipated, housing construction in the first few months 
of this year has declined. The expected drop in housing investment 
during 1957 suggests that the number of units started may be approxi- 
mately 100,000 (compared with 127,000 in 1956). The annual rate of 
housing starts, seasonally adjusted, in the first quarter was much lower 
than this and although there was some recovery in April, it was not 
enough to make up for the earlier loss. In the first four months, however, 
the number of housing units started normally accounts for only about 
one-fifth of the year’s total, so that any decrease in starts during this 
period has a disproportionate effect on the annual rate. As with total 
employment, the probable volume of new housing starts in 1957 will be 
more clearly revealed when the figures for May and June are available. 


The decline in housing has had a marked effect on the level of 
unemployment. At the unemployment peak in March, skilled and unskilled 
construction workers registered for employment with the NES numbered 
178,000, some 26,000 more than Jast year. The number of registrations 
dropped more quickly than last year during March because of the early 
spring. In April, however, the rate of decline slackened so that by the 
beginning of May, the margin over last year was the same as two months 
earlier. The slowest decline in registrations from construction workers 
was in Ontario. 


Fewer employment opportunities inlogging and lumbering contributed 
less to the higher number of unemployed. At the end of April there were 
some 61,000 skilled and unskilled forestry workers registered with the 
NES, an increase of 4,000 over the year. Virtually all of this increase 
was in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Pulpwood loggers in eastern Canada began returning to work in May 
as summer cutting got under way and the winter’s pulpwood cut began 
moving down river. It was generally expected, however, that the pattern 
of lower employment would continue. Inventories of pulpwood at the end 
of the first quarter were 9 per cent higher than last year. Pulpwood 
production plans of at least two large companies called for a smaller 
cut than last year. In Quebec, the number of pulp-cutting jobs available 
at NES offices was 20 per cent lower than last year. 


Forestry employment in British Columbia has been affected by the 
persistent weakness in foreign markets for lumber and the progressive 
decline in housing. At March 1, logging employment was down 16 per cent 
from a year earlier, and there has been no marked improvement since. 
Many workers who were not rehired when logging camps re-opened, how- 
ever, may be absorbed into construction. 


Employment in manufacturing has followed an irregular trend since 
mid-1956, reaching a peak in December. By March 1, the seasonally- 
adjusted index had declined about 2 per cent, though it was still slightly 
higher than a year earlier. There is no evidence of any marked change in 
the past two months. 


O15 


The decline is concentrated in a relatively smal] number of in- 
dustries. The wood products and non-metallic mineral products industries 
recorded a year-to-year decline of 2 per cent. In the automobile industry, 
the past few months have been marked by short-term layoffs, but some 
observers are confident that the output of motor vehicles in 1957 will be 
ereater than Jast year. Sales in the first quarter were well above last 
year’s comparable figure and held up well in the early part of the second 


quarter. 


The strongest demand for labour in manufacturing continues to come 
from the aircraft and shipbuilding industries and the heavy manufacturing 
plants associated with industrial investment. Marked gains have been 
recorded in machinery manufacturing, fabricated and structural steel, 
and heavy electrical apparatus. The survey of investment intentions 
mentioned earlier shows that expenditures on machinery and equipment 
in 1957 are expected to be 10 per cent higher than in 1956, suggesting a 
continued growth in these industries. 


Employment Trends 


The number of persons in agriculture fell to a new low of 654,000 
in February. By mid-April farm employment had increased seasonally to 
706,000, which figure, however, was some 58,000 less than a year earlier. 
Although there were scattered shortages of workers for seeding, labour re- 
quirements reported by farm operators were noticeably smaller than last 
year. This is attributed to the general easing of labour supplies and to 
the fact that the weather has made possible an early start on spring work. 


In the non-agricultural sector the employment trend declined during 
the winter months from the unusually high figure of last fall. Since January 
it has levelled off and in the past two months has shown some tendency 
to rise again. The great bulk of hiring for summer activities occurs in May 
or June, so that the full strength of demand for labour in 1957 will not 
be known for a month or two. The results of the last two labour force 
surveys suggest that, so far, employment gains in services, resource 
development projects and a large part of manufacturing have been enough 
to offset declines in forestry, residential construction and the associated 
manufacturing industries. In view of the generally fine weatherthis spring, 
however, the seasonal upturn has been smaller than expected. 


Construction employment in the first quarter of 1957 was 9 per cent 
higher than a year earlier — a gain considerably greater than in most 
other industries. The construction industries are operating against the 
background of a program which was estimated at the beginning of the year 
to be 5 per cent greater than the record $6.4 billion spent in 1956. En- 
gineering construction, much of it started in 1956 or earlier, accounted 
for most of the expected increase. Some decline was expected in build- 
ing construction, mainly because of a reduced volume of new housing. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1957) 

















roe, From 
Principal Items Amount 





Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)... eee. April 20 + 
Total persons with jobs..............00.. ..| April 20 + 
At work 35 hours or more --| April 20 _ 
At work less than 35 hours April 20 ae 
With jobs but not at work.......csseeseeeees April 20 142,000 + 
With jobs but on short time..............0 April 20 39,000 Ee 
With jobs but laid off full week......... April 20 25,000 4, + 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | April 20 306,000 + 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... April 20 706,000 = 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... April 20 4,736,000 Bt 
Motallpaidisworkers’ .t::1-sccesssecssstacneass ase April 20 4,286,000 >| ee 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic April 18 89,400 ty 
Quebec April 18 186,900 + 
Ontario April 18 143,400 a 
Prairie April 18 74,300 _ 
Pacific April 18 51,500 2 
Miataleyal live gions...cscaeecssecr<cecnser senses ss April 18 545,500 + 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Ine upane GubE NEL icicccescns saucerceete: sees cevases April 1 558,811 + 
Amount of benefit payments «--.--.-s-seseseseee March $44,125,523 EF 
Industrial employment (1949=100) «..--.++++ March 1 118,0 oo 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)-.--- March 1 115.0 + 
Immigration Rata UNG let Taxa cuye ieee cicisasoneasencs caus vines Year 1956 164,857 + 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INO mOMC BS LLOSt ee ecestitas sy. ocevesasnddesorhseoes April 51,820 = 
No. offworkers involved! ....0.....0sc-+<.ccesssssos April 8,022 = 
Nowjofistrikes :.,2¢:...c0.0-<.7--% Bec recelcresscest cane April 31 si 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ........ March 1 $67.48 | + + 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .........e-ee+00 March 1 $ 1.58 + 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... March 1 41.0] + - 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............0065 March 1 $64.62 | + + 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... April 1 120.9] + + 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| March 1 128.5 et te 
Total labour income............+++++++ $000,000] February 1,205 | + = 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)...--.sssecsseeeeee February 283.3 = ote 
Manufacturing ssv.cstecereocveg.cterentevassdestovses February 283.8} + + 
Durables ............. February 347.8] + + 
Non-Durables February A950) }e Be 





Percentage Change 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 


inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 


1Good Friday occurred in the survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 
A SURVEY at May 15 of bargaining units covering 1,000 or more 


employees showed that 59 agreements were under negotiation 
or scheduled to terminate in the period April 1 to June 30. The chart on 
the opposite page shows the bargaining status of these large agreements 
at May 15. 

Between April 15 and May 15, settlements were reached for 17 of 
the major contracts, the largest number of settlements arrived at in one 
month since this material was first presented in chart form last Febru- 
ary. Long-term negotiations covering workers in the Nova Scotia coal 
mines and in the transportation equipment industry were brought to a 
close, as were two agreements covering pulp and paper workers in 
eastern Canada. 

During the period from January to April, 24 major contract settle- 
ments were reported, 18 of which are now on file in the Economics and 
Research Branch. Table 1 below sets out some of the major terms in- 
cluded in the agreements and compares their prevalence in current and 
previous contracts and Table 2 presents a summary ofthe wage increases 
contained in these new contracts. 


Table 1. Major Terms of Current and Previous Agreements, 
January 1 to April 15, 1957 * 


(Revised figures for 18 agreements covering 32,500 workers) 


: Current Previous 


Term of agreement 











LSyear OF LOS aisc.cc0ccssctacdensessterctavcsscscrsuaseeereneass ll 

More. than 1 yearicess.scccscsccssscccnssssanessassascecaesse 7 
Union security 

Union shop 6 

Other form ..... 2 
Check-off 

Gompul soryscececetcceect sccaceceseestentecces ecessacecnteraes 5 

Woluntary)sasss.sssvessesesccersccescccusssterceet rere 5 
Weekly Hours 

AO! OF TE SSiccccacevssvee qeeascrcesesssceccescssarceseteetece sere 14 

Mores than) 40: ...:25.ccecers<ssneccenrecescecsececeescuctrenaes 4 
Paid Statutory holidays 

Sevenior. less. .ctvsccsecesseccseene-sercaesectecesecee 4 

Wi ght sors mores ssrsscccsccncdseaccccvececscstos taxes 14 
Third week vacation 

After less than 15 years’ service .... 3 

After 15 years’ Service.....cccccceseeees 6 

After more than 15 years’ service 1 
Fourth’ week Vacation scssssssesccccoesvercsnceceracoecesrsnre 1 
Saturday rate 

Time: and one-half sacsdvesertessnetrescarcecermte cane: 12 

More than time and one-half .........ccssccsssscceeees o 
Sunday rate 

Time) and. one-hal ficscsscsccececencaucteee 3 

More than time and one-half 1l 
Supplemental unemployment benefit plan.....---.s+ 0 
Severanc S pay TOTO T ERO O MERE HES OOH ES EERE REE HE SOE eEeeeeeeeseeees ny 
Pension plan POPS OO OOOO Ree reeeerasesaeecereesessasceccesesceeocceeces ll 
Group health ATG UT ANIC © Secnedunvaucoccanscosevsvccscanucceuaced 13 
Cost-of-living CBC ALLEGE araderchspssenvavensd etesdieieteencem iz 


A at Le 
Bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees. 
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Bargaining Units of 1,000 or 


ng inPerlod: 


Bargaining carried over from March: 
Terminating in period April 1 — June 30: 


April 1 to June 30, 1957 





THE BARGAINING SCENE MAY 15, 1957 


More: Employees, 


28 agreements, 








59 agreements, 189,500 workers : 


66,900 workers 


31 agreements, 122,600 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


@ Wages and Duration — 


{April 15 — May 15 Tike 
| 17 agreements, 70,900 workers 


10, covering 58,600 workers are l-year agreements. 
7 provide wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 cents an 


hour. 


3 provide wage increases above this range. 


7, covering 12,300 workers are 2-year agreements providing 
wage increases throughout the life of the agreement. 

2 provide wage increases totalling 25 cents an hour. 

3 provide wage increases totalling between 15 and 25 


cents. 


2 provide wage increases totalling less than 15 cents. 


@ Hours of Work — 


2, covering 5,000 workers, give slight reductions in hours. 


No strike action was involved in any of the settlements. 


| At May 15 . 
36 agreements, 103,500 workers 


Bargaining in progress: 
Conciliation in progress: 
Post-conciliation: 

Work stoppages: 


Expiring in June: 


20 agreements, 
15 agreements, 
1 agreement, 


Nil 


6 agreements, 


39,400 workers 
57,300 workers 
6,800 workers 


6 agreements, 15,100 workers | 


15,100 workers 








Table 2 Wage Increases January | to April 15, 1957 * 
(Revised figures for 18 agreements covering 32,500 workers) 


ee 


2,700 
5,500 







Longer-Term Agreements 


Tota! Wage Increase 
per Hour 








Workers 
Covered 






*Bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees. 


Increases in Wage Rates, October 1, 1956, to March 31, 1957 


A survey by the Economics and Research Branch of 1,033 establish- 
ments shows that general increases in wage rates for non-office em- 
ployees were granted in 307 establishments during the six-month period 
ended March 31, 1957. Increases ranged from 5 to 10 cents an hour in 
nearly 60 per cent of these establishments. 


The survey, which includes representative establishments across 
Canada in logging, mining, manufacturing, transportation, storage and 
communication, electric light and power, trade and personal service, 
is intended to reveal the general changes in wage rates resulting from 
collective bargaining and otherwise. Some of the increases reported may 
have resulted from previously negotiated provisions for deferred wage 
increases or for increases related to changes in the consumer price 
index. A general wage increase is regarded as one that applies to more 
than 50 per cent of the employees in an establishment. 


Table 3 indicates the proportion of establishments reporting a 
general increase in wage rates according to the size of the increases. 


Table 3 Percentage Comparison of 307 Establishments Granting General Increase 
Between October 1, 1956 and March 31, 195 


Size of Increase in Per Cent of 
Cents per Hour Establishments * 
Mess ithanioreetitsies..cccreceter rence rae 24 
D COMER, Seccssvecadstacacasssccesssasccescnacstcosied 1S 





Disk CORGAOUC ONES. .seoctes cence. ae seen ee 34 


MONCemts Senne ee 9 
10.1 to 14.9 cents ss 10 
Usvcentskandov.eri.c-cor cee ee eee 8 

Potalie isreecorce e £00 


: 1 i : . . 
Pe “It should be noted, of course, that many firms deal with wages, through collective 
bargaining or otherwise, at other times of the year than in the six-month survey period. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


NEMPLOYMENT declined in 
virtually all of the 109 
labour market areas surveyed 
regularly each month. For the 
country as a whole, the employment 
and unemployment situation differ- 
ed substantially from a month 
earlier. The improvement during 
the month was almost directly in 
proportion to the rise in seasonal 
activities. 


ERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


The unemployment declines 
were relatively small in most areas 
in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, 
however, because of the slow rate 
of employment expansion in some 
of the leading seasonal industries. 
The most marked reduction in 
labour supplies occurred in local 
areas in the Prairie region; nine § 
of the 20 areas in the region f: — Sepstertial oe Mederte ta 
changed classification during the 
month, five from the moderate aa shonae [| 
surplus to the balanced category 
and four from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. 





Changes in the levels of local unemployment resulted in the re- 
classification of 13 areas from the moderate surplus to the balanced 
category and of 18 from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. 
One area, Farnham-Granby, moved from the moderate to the substantial 
surplus category as a result of sizeable layoffs in the rubber goods in- 
dustry. At the beginning of May, classification of the 109 areas surveyed 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 16 (29); in 
moderate surplus, 54 (43); in substantial surplus, 39 (37). 


Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus * Signe es Shortage * 
May 1 May 1 May } May 1 | May 1 May 1 | May 1 May 1 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
3 2 5 


7 4 
11 9 14 10 8 












Labour Market 
Areas 











Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 











e 3 7 7 4 = 


22. 23 26 ae, 2, = 
Stren ts t= 


*See inside back cover February Labour Cazette. 
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Major Agricultural 


Minor 





CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


May 1, 1957 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





























Quebec — Lévis Calgary i—>MONTREAL 
St. John's Edmonton 
Windsor Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Ottawa — Hull 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Toronto 
> VANCOUVER ~ NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Winnipeg 
{ 
Corner Brook Brantford —> GUELPH 
Cornwall Mies FORT WILLIAM - —> KINGSTON 
FARNHAM — GRANBY<—| PORT ARTHUR 
Jollette Hall fax 
Lae St. Jean Kitchener 
Moncton London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS New Glasgow Niagara Peninsula 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Rouyn - Val d'Or Oshowa 
60 per cent or more In Sherbrooke —+> PETERBOROUGH 
non-agricultural activity) Shawinigan Falls Saint John 
Trois-Riviéres Sarnia 
Sudbury 
—+> SYDNEY 
Timmins ~ 
Kirkland Lake 
Victorla 
Charlottetown Brandon Barrle 
Riviere du Loup —> CHATHAM —> MOOSE JAW 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREA‘ Thetford — Megantle = Lethbridge > REGINA 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; St. Georges North Battleford —> SASKATOON 
40 percent or more in agriculture) Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
—> YORKTON 
ell 
Bathurst i—> BEAUHARNOIS > BRAMPTON 
Campbellton Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Drummondville —> BRACEBRIDGE — > GODERICH . 
Edmundston —> BRIDGEWATER —> LISTOWEL 
Gaspé CENTRAL VANCOUVER St. Thomas 
Grand Falls > ISLAND —> STRATFORD 
Kamloops —> CHILLIWACK —> SWIFT CURRENT 
Kentville Cranbrook —> WALKERTON 
Mentmagny —> DAUPHIN —> WEYBURN 
Newcastle Dowson Creek 
Okanagan Valley Drumheller 
Prince George Fredericton 
MINOR AREAS Quebec North Shore Lachute an 
(labour force 10,006 ~ 25,000) Rimouski Ste, Thérese 
Ste. Agathe ~ Lindsay 
St. Jéréme Medicine Hat 
St. Hyacinthe North Bay 
St. Stephen —+> OWEN SOUND 
Summerside Pembroke 
Truro —> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 








——> The areas shown In capitol letiers are 


Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marle 
—> SIMCOE 
—> SOREL 
St. Jean 
—> TRAIL = NELSON 


—> VALLEYFIELD 
Woodstock = 


Ingersoll 











hese that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 





ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment was unchanged 
in the Atlantic region during April, 
mainly because the usual spring 
pick-up in outdoor activities was 
delayed by continuing bad weather. 
Persons with jobs were estimated 
to number473,000 at April 20, about 
the same as a month earlier but 
approximately 16,000 more than in 
April 1956. By the end of the month, 
employment had risen slightly in 
road transportation and construction 
but farming, logging and | umbering 


| LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 


475,000 


With Jobs: 
500.000 Non- Agriculture 
475,000 
- of” 
450,000 
ce a 
425, 000 6s 
er 
400,000 


With Jobs: 
Agriculture 

















remained very slack. As in earlier 
years, the seasonal movement of 
workers to Ontario farms got under- 
way during the month. Opening of 
the lobster season resulted in re- 
newed activity in the fishing industry; operations were hampered in some 
areas, however, by weather conditions. 





Only two of the 2l‘areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, both from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows: (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 5 (4); in substantial surplus, 16 (17). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion in this area changed very little during April. The construction in- 
dustry, which usually provides a large number of jobs during the busy 
season, remained very slack. Lobster fishing was hampered by ice con- 
ditions but deep-sea fishermen reported a busy month. The annual move- 
ment of farm labourers from Newfoundland to Ontario got underway during 
April. Total labour supplies remained somewhat higher than a year earlier, 
however, owing to a generally slow pick-up in seasonal industries. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment increased according to the usual seasonal pattern, Heavy ice 
hampered shipping and fishing during the first half of the month but by 
the end of April conditions showed a marked improvement. Production and 
employment at the steel plant were high; approximately 75 workers were 
recalled to the yard department during the last week of the month. Coal 
mining employment continued steady at about the same level as last year. 
Markets for coal were reported to be holding up well. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


THE GROWTH that characterized the labour force in the Quebec region 
during the first quarter of 1956 levelled off in April. Employment rose 
less than usual during the month and the decrease in unemployment 
was not as great as in past years. At April 20, persons with jobs were 
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mee §=—1955— 56 1956 — 57 


Labour Force 


650, 0s 
600,000 —=—weressa 5 = 


Swen” 
1,550,000 
1,500,000 


Persons 


estimated at 1,498,000, only 8,000 
more than a month earlier and31,000 
more than a year earlier. These are 
smaller increases, both month-to- 
month and year-to-year, than occur- 
ed last April. Persons without jobs 


and seeking work decreased from 
139,000 at mid-March to 127,000 at 


600, 000, With Jobs —— 


7? 
, 550,000 ae FP 
1,500,000 = 


April 20; again this is a smaller 
decrease than in the corresponding 
eee period last year. 


1,400,000 
In 


Se ne iy ae both the agricultural and 
and Seeking Work 


yea Gad non-agricultural sectors, employ- 
100,000-— ment increases were less than 
ee seasonal. Although unemployment 
in construction declined, it did so 
at a lower rate than last year. The 
logging drive began later this year 


50,000 


|: ea ef ee ee 
TOACSPORN SDE Tie Ma Agia) 





than last and until the end of the month, registrations for employment 
among forestry workers continued to increase. Activity in many agricul- 
tural areas was hampered by poor weather. Unemployment remained high 
in the transportation occupations; truckers’ registrations were decreasing 
more slowly than last year. 


The opening of the shipping season saw the rehiring of some 5,000 
longshoremen and seamen. E-'mployment in the textile industry approached 
its spring peak at a level little changed from last year. Employment in 
the manufacture of paper products, iron and steel products, electrical 
apparatus and transportation equipment continued to be extremely strong; 
there were some shortages of skilled workers. Although registrations 
were still much higher than a year ago, employment in the service sector 
rose seasonally. Despite these gains, the over-all employment gain in 
non-agricultural occupations was much less than in previous years,owing 
to weakness in the industries with large seasonal employment variations. 


Five of the 24 areas in the region were reclassified during the month. 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows: (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance, 1 (1); in moderate surplus, 5 (8); in substantial 
surplus, 18 (15). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
opening of the harbour, renewed activity in water and land transportation, 
considerable increases in employment in the construction and service 
occupations, and a slight improvement from last month in the textile 
industry, were among the factors contributing to the reclassification. 


Employment was high in the manufacture of transportation equipment, 
iron and steel products, paper products and leather products. 

Quebec -Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment rose in 
construction and, with the opening of the port, among seamen and long- 
shoremen, However, unemployment increased slightly among transportation 
workers and the drop in NES registrations from forestry workers was 
considerably less than a year earlier. Layoffs and short time occurred in 


EY, 


JL* 





some factories but the employment situation in the textile industry im- 
proved. There were shortages of machinists, auto mechanics, sewing 
machine operators and qualified women in the services sector. 


Farnham -Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to*Group 
1. The layoff of 640 employees of the Miner Rubber Company at Granby 
resulted in reclassification of this area. It is expected that three-quarters 
of those laid off will have been rehired by May 24. 


Beauharnois, Sorel, Valleyfield (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


ONTARIO 
THE EMPLOYMENT situation in 


Ontario continued to improve during 
April. The number of persons with 
jobs at April 25 was estimated at 
2,059,000, an increase of 25,000 
from the previous month and of some 
53,000 from the previous year. Un- 
employment, which began its sea- 
sonal decline about a month later 
than last year, remained higher than 
last year. Agriculture and construc- 


aastchedetlbatasatetataberadsteisits eteeteatcenes 
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tion accounted for most of the in- 
crease in employment, Gradual 
re-opening of lake shipping and the 


- 
1,950,000 "=== —— 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 
100,000 














beginning of summer work in saw- 50,000 ssa os 
milling and mining resulted in new 
hirings. The light manufacturing 
industries, particularly textiles, 
continued to improve. The production of radio and television sets, which 
has been at a low level for the past several months, showed signs of 
picking up. Heavy industry remained generally firm. Several areas re- 
ported shortages of farm labour despite the arrival of workers from the 
Maritimes. There were also continued shortages of skilled technical and 


clerical personnel, 


(a eS SS ee 
J 22550 N) Det) ROM AS Mo 





Twelve of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, seven from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and 
five from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 2 (0); in moderate surplus, 22 (12); in balance, 


10" (22), 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Iiemained in Group 2. A slight decline in un- 
employment was due mainly to increased demands for labour in the steel, 
textiles, and chemicals and allied industries, Production of automobiles 
and household appliances remained at a reduced level. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion improved considerably during the second half of April, with particu- 
larly heavy demand for construction workers. 
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Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
mainly as a result of increased construction activity. The textile industry 
continued to improve. Employment in processing and light manufacturing 
picked up slightly. Heavy industry remained fairly firm. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Starts on construction 
projects resulted in some reduction in unemployment. However, the em- 
ployment situation generally showed little improvement, as the level of 
activity in the automobile industry remained unchanged. 


Guelph and Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. The production of agricultural implements and heavy electrical 
machinery and equipment in Guelph increased substantially. In Kingston 
construction activity increased greatly. Textile and chemical plants 
were stepping up production and local shipyards were hiring welders 
and other tradesmen. 


Peterborough (major industrial) and Chatham (major agricultural), Re- 
classified from Group | to Group 2, InPeterborough the outboard motors 
manufacturing plant was working at capacity and meat packing and textile 
firms were busy. While bad weather in Chatham delayed the need for farm 
labour, increased production at a truck manufacturing firm resulted in 
higher employment. 


Bracebridge, Owen Sound and Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Brampton, Goderich, Listowel, Stratford and Walkerton (minor). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS PrAleie EMPLOYMENT increased sharply 


= ipeenes Toneney in the Prairie region during April, 
reaching an unusually high level 

£1,050, 000 Aad ae | for the season. Persons with jobs 
DTS 350.000 Sane {| at April 20 were estimated at 
: oie {| 957,000, an increase of 27,000 
: woMlith ober : from the previous month and of 
= 700,000 eee! | 12,000 from the previous year. Un- 
ee | employment fell to the lowest level 


= 600,000 =~ Se 


| for April in several years. The 
‘panes With Jobs: : improvement in the employment 
= 350,000— | situation was shared by both farm 

| and non-farm industries. Increased 
hirings were reported in manufac- 
ee : turing, mining, wholesale and retail 
FAO WET Fou ae | trade, the tourist industries and at 
the Lakehead following the opening 
of navigation. The generally buoyant 
economic situation of the region was reflected in the fact that the number 
of job vacancies listed at the NES offices was about 10 per cent higher 
than a year before. Job registrations showed little year-to-year change. 
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Employment expansion during the month resulted in the reclassifi- 
cation of nine of the 20 areas in the region, four from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category, and five from the moderate surplus to the 
balanced category. At May 1, the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (5); in moderate surplus, 
15 (12); in substantial surplus, 0 (3), 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). liemained in Group 2. This area approached a 
balanced situation by the end of April as employment increased rapidly 
in seasonal industries. A shortage of farm workers developed during 
the month, despite a steady influx of immigrant workers. Employment in 
the construction industry showed marked improvement during the last 
week of April, after increasing slowly earlier in the month. Shortages 
of skilled workers are expected to develop early in the season. lieflecting 
the general employment strength, job vacancies filed at the NES office 
at the end of the month more than doubled the number at the same date 
last year. Requirements for professional engineers were particularly 
strong, increasing sharply in the last week of the month. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little during April. Highway transportation, oil drilling and 
exploration showed little improvement as rural roads were still closed 
to heavy traffic. In certain occupations workers continued to be in very 
strong demand, particularly professional engineers, stenographers, typ- 
ists, bookkeepers and accountants, 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2, Unemployment declined 
steadily during the month, mainly because of increased activity in manu- 
facturing. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Seasonal employment expansion in water transportation, grain 
elevators and mining contributed largely to the reduction in labour sup- 
plies in this area. Logging employment, on the other hand, showed a 
further seasonal decline during the month. 


Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current and Weyburn (major agricul- 
tural and minor). 'eclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Yorkton, Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (major agricultural and minor). 
Reclassified from Group | to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to rise in the Pacific region during April, 


stimulated by increased activity in seasonal industries. As a result, 
persons with jobs increased by 9,000 to 455,000, about 4,000 more than 
a year before. Registrations for employment at NES offices showed a 
major decrease, although the decline was somewhat smaller than in April 
1956; the number of registrations at May 1 was still nearly 13,000 
higher than a year ago. Logging and sawmilling employment indexes 
were lower than last year by 16 and 7.5 per cent, respectively, owing to 
persistent weakness in foreign and domestic lumber markets. The con- 
struction industry was busier than in the previous month, especially in 
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connection with pipeline programs, 
but hirings were fewer than last 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC year. Construction contracts award- 
ed in the first quarter of 1957 were 
considerably lower in value than in 
1956 but most of the decrease was 
in housing; the engineering sector 
showed a major increase. 


In manufacturing the greatest 


ana figreens! | increase in activity during April 
5 ots | was in those industries providing 
= 450,000 = 5 2 
SNe ‘| goods and services to the con- 
5,000 ————_—__—_—_——— Bes : . . *T]: 
ei struction industry. Shipbuilding 
pea ef ee at ae 
TASONDIJFMAMYJ | plants were busy; since October 


1955, shipbuilding employment has 
continued to show a substantial 
year-to-year increase each month. Aluminum production at Kitimat in- 
creased and more workers were hired. Most pulp and paper mills were 
operating at capacity but the volume of ocean shipments of lumber was 
much lower than last year resulting in less employment for stevedores, 
especially at Vancouver Island ports. 





During the month four areas (including Vancouver - New Westminster) 
were reclassified from the substantial to the moderate Jabour surplus 
category. At May 1, classification of the ten areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 7 (7); 
substantial surplus, 3 (2); balance, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Employment in March was about 6 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Although the demand for manpower increased considerably during 
April, there was still a moderate surplus of labour at May 1. Logging 
activity increased more slowly than in 1956. Sawmills required additional 
labour but production was below normal. The shipbuilding industry was 
busy and a good year is expected. Commercial and industrial construction 
work increased but housebuilding activity was slower than last year. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Hirings increased 
generally during the latter part of the month. The demand for loggers 
and sawmill workers rose seasonally, although employment continued 
lower than last year. Machine shop employment was still adversely 
affected by unstable conditions in logging and lumbering. Shipyards 
were busy, with a sizeable volume of shipbuilding and repair orders on 


hand and the prospect of a considerable amount of work frem other 
heavy industries. 
Chilliwack ; oe ; 

~hilllwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 


l to Grour 
it WT if 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





NES Encourages Return 
Of Canadians in U.S. 


To encourage Canadian students at Ame- 
rican universities to seek employment in 
Canada on the completion of their studies, 
the National Employment Service last 
month sent a letter to each of about 1,000 
such students, inviting them to use the 
facilities of the NES if they intended to 
come back to Canada to work. 

In communicating with these students, 
NES made use of a booklet published a 
short time earlier by the National Research 
Council, which gave the names and ad- 
dresses of students registered in science and 
engineering courses at American universities 
for the academic year 1956-57. 

Enclosed with the letter was a form of 
application for employment which it was 
suggested that the student should fill out 
and send to the NES local office nearest 
his home town in Canada, or to the office 
in the place where he wanted to work. 
When an application is received, NES 
offices have been instructed to advise the 
applicant what steps are being taken in the 
matter. 


b0-Hour Work Week 
Eventual Aim of TAM 


A 30-hour work week, without loss of 
take-home pay, will be a future objective 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the union’s Executive Council has 
unanimously decided. 

The Council’s resolution declared that 
“the alternative to a shorter work week 
without loss of take-home pay will be 
increasing unemployment and reduction of 
purchasing power, and inevitably an in- 
dustrial and economic crisis far surpassing 
any this country has heretofore ex- 
perienced”’, 

A second industrial revolution, based on 
automation, is in its initial stages, the 
‘Council said, and it can be expected to 
have an ever-increasing impact on the peo- 
ple who depend on their labour for their 
livelihood. The 30-hour week, without loss 
of take-home pay, was urged “in order that 
the threat of technological unemployment 
due to automation may be lessened”. 

Each of the JAM’s 164 districts and 2,088 
local lodges was requested to “study and 
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report to the International President’s office 
on conditions in their areas, including lay- 
offs, cutbacks, and personnel displacements, 
which indicate a need for an immediate 
move on the objective of a 30-hour work 
week”. 

The Council said that pending the time 
when a 30-hour week can be established as 
the normal work week for all industry and 
commerce the labour movement must work 
for the establishment of a shorter work week 
with no loss of take-home pay. It stated 
that “in those industries already affected 
by technological change, immediate steps 
should be taken to establish a _ shorter 
work week”. 


GAW Agreements Cover 
350,000 in Canadian UAW 


In its first round of guaranteed annual 
wage negotiations, the United Automobile 
Workers in Canada obtained 48 contracts 
with 29 companies in 19 cities and six 
provinces, covering about 50,000 of the 
union’s 70,000 Canadian members. 

The largest single group was at General 
Motors: more than 17,000 workers in five 
Ontario cities. Next largest was at Ford, 
with upwards of 14,000 employees in eight 
plants—three in Ontario, one in Quebec, one 
in Manitoba, one in Saskatchewan, one in 
Alberta, and one in British Columbia. 
Chrysler Corporation, with two plants in 
Ontario and one in Alberta, added 8,800 
workers. Nearly 3,000 more were employed 
in three Ontario plants of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson. A number of Windsor auto- 
mobile feeder plants helped to swell the 
total. 


Set Up Training Program 
For Jobless N.S. Miners 


An expanded trade training program for 
miners thrown out of work by the closing 
of collieries in Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
was recently announced by the province’s 
Minister of Labour, Hon. 8. T. Pyke. He 
told the Legislature that 76 miners idled 
by the closing of a mine in Stellarton had 
applied for training courses, and that new 
facilities would be opened for them in 
Stellarton. The program is being financed 
jointly with the federal Government. 
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Four-Day Week Approved 


As UAW Target in 1958 

A four-day work week with higher take- 
home pay than for the present five-day 
week was approved as the union’s main 
collective bargaining aim for 1958 by more 
than 3,000 delegates at the 16th convention 
of the United Automobile Workers held 
last month in Atlantic City. 

Other important measures authorized by 
the convention were the establishment of 
a Public Review Board, consisting of six 
prominent citizens not connected with the 
union, as a safeguard against racketeering 
and injustice in the union; an amendment 
to the constitution to give skilled workers 
and other specialized groups—white-collar 
workers, engineers and technicians—special 
representation on collective bargaining com- 
mittees, the right to act separately on agree- 
ments affecting them alone, and the right 
to take a strike vote; and an increase 
of 50 cents a month in union dues. (Most 
members’ dues will now be $3 a month.) 

The bargaining demands the union ex- 
pects to make in the 1958 negotiations will 
be definitely settled at a special convention 
to be held next January. However, it is 
reported that they will include: an in- 
crease in supplementary unemployment 
benefit payments, with an extension of the 
period for which they are payable from the 
present 26 weeks to 52 weeks; provision of 
hospital and medical insurance by the 
employer; and, in cases of removal of plant 
from one city to another, right of the 
workers to transfer with full seniority and 
pension rights, or alternatively severance 
pay if they do not want to transfer. 

UAW President Walter P. Reuther has 
indicated that he favours a two-year con- 
tract rather than a three-year contract like 
the present one. With regard to the shorter 
work week, in spite of the convention’s 
formal approval of the four-day week, he 
declined in a press interview to say whether 
the union will seek a four-day week as 
such. But he said that the members seemed 
to favour fewer work days in the week 
rather than shorter work days. 

The timing of any reduction in hours 
cannot be made arbitrarily by either Man- 
agement or Labour, he asserted, but must 
depend upon economic and technical con- 
ditions. For the present he proposed the 
establishment of a joint committee, on 
which Management and union would be 
represented, to study ways of attaining a 
shorter work week so that there would be 
“more light and less heat” at the bargaining 
table next year. 

The new policy with regard to skilled 
workers and other specialists was opposed 
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by many delegates as a departure from the 
union’s tradition of industrial unionism. It 
has been devised, however, to allay the 
dissatisfaction among skilled members which 
led to the formation of the Society of 
Skilled Trades in some UAW plants after 
the 1955 contracts were signed in the in- 
dustry. 


Besides the fear of possible defection of 
other skilled workers, the new policy reflects 
“the most intense concern” of high union 
officials about the changing composition of 
the work force in the union’s jurisdiction. 
Professional and white-collar workers, who 
a few years ago comprised 23 per cent of 
that work force, now amount to 81 per 
cent, and in a few more years’ time are 
expected to reach 40 per cent. President 
Reuther said that without “refinement” of 
the industrial union principle the UAW 
would ultimately lose its membership 
strength as a result of the increased use of 
automatic production machines. The same 
problem, it was implied, faces other in- 
dustrial unions. 


The members of the Public Review 
Board, or “watchdog” committee, who had 
already been chosen at the time of the 
convention, include a Jewish rabbi, a Cath- 
olic priest, a Methodist bishop, two mem- 
bers of university faculties, and a Circuit 
Court judge. All of them have had wide 
experience in labour and economic matters 
or in social work. 


In its “watchdog” capacity the Board 
will have authority to conduct investiga- 
tions, hold hearings and issue findings on 
any alleged violations of ethical codes of 
the AFL-CIO, or of any additional ethical 
codes which the UAW may adopt. 


Another duty of the new board will be 
to act as the final court of appeal for a 
union member being tried on disciplinary 
charges. The Board will have the power 
to uphold, modify or reverse the decision 
of the International Executive Board on any 
matter appealed, and its decision will be 
final. However, it cannot “review in any 
way an official collective bargaining policy 
of the international union”. 


One of the acts of the convention was 
to approve two-year, instead of one-year 
terms for officers of locals and units, and 
to shift the biennial convention from the 
spring to the autumn. This latter change 
was to allow the local bodies to elect their 
convention delegates at the same time as 
their officers, viz., in May and June. 

In the election of officers, Mr. Reuther 
was re-elected President for another two- 
year term. (He was first elected in 1946.) 
One candidate nominated in opposition 
to Mr. Reuther withdrew from the contest. 























Also elected by acclamation were: Emil 
Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer, and Richard 
T. Gosser, Pat Greathouse, Norman Mat- 
thews and Leonard Woodcock, Vice-pre- 
sidents. George Burt was re-elected Cana- 
dian Director. 


CBRE Seeks Pay Increase 
For Rail Hotel Employees 


A 25-per-cent across-the-board wage in- 
crease for 3,700 employees of 13 Canadian 
railway hotels was asked for last month by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CLC). 

The union’s general adjustment com- 
mittee for hotels has also asked for a 
company-paid health and welfare plan, 
changes in some working conditions, and 
adjustments in pay for craftsmen that will 
bring their wages into line with those of 
similar workers in their districts. 

Wages for hotel employees vary in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, with the highest 
rates prevailing on the West Coast. 


Movement of Workers 


Fo Ontario Farms Begins 

An organized movement of workers from 
the Atlantic provinces to Ontario farms 
began last month. 

The organized farm worker excursion, like 
many movements of farm labour in previous 
years, was arranged under Federal-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Agreements. The 
gradual movement is expected to continue 
until the end of July. The return move- 
ment will take place between August 15 and 
October 81. 

It is not known how many Maritimes 
workers will participate in the excursion 
but in other years as many as 400 to 600 
have taken part. 

Recruiting for the excursion has been 
underway for some time in the Maritimes 
and Newfoundland and is being carried out 
by local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Provincial Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives co-operate with the National 
Employment Service both in recruiting in 
the East and in the placement on Ontario 
farms. 

Workers recruited in the East will be 
despatched to either Ottawa or Toronto, 
where distribution will be made to areas 
requiring farm labour. In this co-operative 
effort to meet the farm labour needs of 
Ontario between the railroads and the fed- 
eral and Ontario Governments, a low ex- 
cursion rate of $5.00 for the outgoing 
journey and $20.00 for the return has been 
provided for the volunteer workers. 
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Inexperienced men are being accepted 
providing they are willing to learn general 
farm work, which ordinarily involves spring 
seeding, haying, harvesting, and care of 
livestock. However, volunteers must weigh 
at least 185 pounds and be 18 years of age 
or older. Volunteers meeting these condi- 
tions who have a work history which in- 
dicates ability to do farm work are pre- 
ferred. 

While wages are a matter of arrangement 
between the individual employer and the 
farm worker, the basic wage at present in 
Ontario is about $75 a month, including 
board and lodging. Experienced workers 
in past years have received as much as $80 
to $90 per month. 





Training Vital to Success 
Of Modern Industry 


Delegates to the 11th annual conference 
of the Canadian Industrial Trainers’ As- 
sociation, held in Montreal last month, 
generally agreed that continual training was 
a vital element of success in modern in- 
dustry. 

R. A. Neale, Vice-President, Manufactur- 
ing, Canadair Limited, who spoke on 
“Aviation Industry and Related Training 
Program,’ emphasized that “in our busi- 
ness, training never stops. If we are to stay 
in business it never can stop, for a variety of 
kinds of businesses, and some applicable 
only, or chiefly, to the job of designing, 
engineering, producing, proving and selling 
airplanes”. 

After describing the continual changes in 
the aviation industry, Mr. Neale went on 
to state that it was essential that training, 
from top-level management to the youngest 
employee, be an uninterrupted process. 
“We must remember that training begets 
the need for more training, because train- 
ing leads to developing skills, and new 
skills mean new advances, and new advances 
generate more training.” 

Other key speakers at the two-day confer- 
ence were: Dr. Milton Gordon, Associate 
Director, Management Center, Marquette 
University; Prof. Kenneth Hare, Depart- 
ment of Geography, McGill University; Dr. 
J. C. Sawatsky, Professor of Administration, 
University of Toronto; Dr. J. R. Kidd, 
Director, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education; Dr. J. W. Macmillan, Director, 
Personnel Development, Canada Packers 
Limited; Dr. Gordon Guest, Staff Develop- 
ment Administrator, Canadian Industries 
Ltd.; Leland P. Bradford, Director, Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, Washington, 
D.C.; and Matthew Radom, Domestic 
Employee Relations Advisor, Standard Oil 
Company, New York. 
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Record Year Predicted 
In Construction Industry 

A record year in the construction industry 
is forecast for Canada, to an estimated 
value of $6,702,000,000, about 5 per cent 
above the peak figure in 1956, when new 
building amounted to $6,389,000,000. The 
estimate is made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. ; 

The moderate increase of 5 per cent in 
the intended construction program, com- 
pared with a 20-per-cent increase in 1956 
over 1955, is due largely to a slowdown in 
housebuilding, which is estimated at 15 per 
cent below the 1956 level. 

Non-residential building and engineering 
construction, however, show a continued 
high rate of increase for 1957, especially in 
the commercial, institutional, electric power 
and gas, and oil categories. 

Volume of construction carried out in 
1955 increased almost 10 per cent over 1954, 
showing the largest increase since 1948 in 
percentage terms. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that this increase was surpassed in 
1956, when the program was 14 per cent 
larger than the preceding year. In terms of 
both current and constant dollars, most of 
the increases have occurred in new con- 
struction, repair work showing relatively 
little change. 

While the value of new construction is 
estimated at $5,563,000,000 for 1957, up from 
$5,260,000,000 in the preceding year, and 
the value of repair construction is placed at 
$1,189,000,000 as against $1,129,000,000, the 
value of residential construction is expected 
to fall to $1,556,000,000 from $1,830,000,000. 





CLC Surplus only $4,700 
For First Eight Months 


The Canadian Labour Congress’ net 
excess of receipts over expenditures for the 
first eight months of the organization’s 
existence amounted to “only” $4,715.04, 
according to a financial statement issued 
last month covering the period from May 1 
to December 31, 1956. Receipts for the 
period were $775,612.40 and expenses were 
$770,897.36. 

“This particular period cannot be regarded 
as a normal one, due to a number of 
factors, including non-recurring receipts and 
expenditures involved in the merging of the 
former Congresses, as well as the retention 
of a larger staff than that originally con- 
templated. It is felt, however, that the 
favourable margin of less than $5,000 on its 
{the Congress’) operations leaves some- 
thing to be desired,” said Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer of the CLC, in 
a letter which accompanied the financial 
statement. 
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Further on in the letter he said that “this 
permits no leeway for such situations as 
protracted strikes of one or several affiliates, 
or serious unemployment over a number of 
months of a large section of our member- 
ship, to say nothing of the extension or 
expansion of Congress activities and sery- 
ices.” He added, however, that “on the 
over-all basis it can be said that the finan- 
cial affairs of the Congress are in a satis- 
factory condition, and that, while the cur- 
rent position requires constant attention, 
there is every reason for optimism concern- 
ing the future.” 





International Employers’ 
Union to Meet in Canada 

The International Union of Catholic 
Employers’ Associations will hold its general 
convention in Montreal from September 15 
to 21. It will be the first time since the 
organization’s founding in 1931 that it will 
meet outside Europe. 

Representatives from at least 14 coun- 
tries are expected to attend the convention, 
which is under the auspices of the Profes- 
sional Association of Industrialists, a Que- 
bee employers’ organization. 

Among other subjects, the convention will 
study the reciprocal duties of heads of con- 
cerns and of the State, married women and 
young people working, technical and social 
progress. 

More than a thousand Quebec employers 
and about 250 heads of concerns from abroad 
are expected to attend the convention. 





Trainmen on U.S. Roads 
Gain 2612-Cent Increase 

An agreement granting an hourly increase 
of 263 cents an hour to 121,000 employees 
in road and yard service on 140 United 
States railroads was announced last month 
by the National Mediation Board. The 
agreement was reached between representa- 
tives of the railways and of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (ind), and the 
increase was in accordance with the recom- 
mendation made earlier by an emergency 
presidential board (L.G., April, p. 430). 

Part of the increase, amounting to 12} 
cents an hour, was retroactive to November 
1, 1956; and additional increases of 7 cents 
an hour are due during each of the next 
two years. The increases are similar to 
those provided in a settlement reached 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the US. rail- 
roads (L.G., Jan., p. 25). 

Current average wages for the rail 
workers are $528 a month for road train- 
men, $649 a month for road conductors, and 
$465 a month for yard conductors. 














No Major Changes in U.S. 


As Minimum Wage Raised 

The raising of the U.S. federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 in 1956 did not 
cause substantial changes in the national 
economy as a whole, but it did result in a 
moderate amount of unemployment in 
several southern industries and some reduc- 
tion in working time to avoid payment of 
overtime, according to a report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The higher minimum did not result in 
sweeping increases in wages for higher-paid 
workers comparable to the increases for 
those who were getting less than $1 before 
the change. 

In some cases there was a rise in plant 
productivity after the increase in the mini- 
mum to $1 an hour. This may have been 
because employers were exercising more 
vigilance in weeding out the inefficient, or 
because piece rates and production quotas 
were raised, the report said. 

As had been expected, the Department 
found that the impact of the minimum 
wage increase was heaviest in the South. 
According to the report, gross average earn- 
ings here rose 6 cents an hour between 
February and April 1956, compared with a 
rise of only 2 cents an hour in the rest of 
the country. 

Factory employment in the South de- 
clined by 3 per cent between December 1955 
and May 1956. This was more than the 
decline in other parts of the country but, 
the Department pointed out, it was not 
entirely due to changes in the wage-hour 
law. 

Any “expectation... that business failures 
would increase significantly as a result of 
the new minimum has not up to this time 
been confirmed by the available statistics 
for the South,” the Department comments. 

The Administration favours extending the 
scope of the law to about 2,500,000 more 
workers, most of whom are in retail trade. 
The AFL-CIO wants at least 9,600,000 to 
be added to the 24,000,000 now affected. 
Trade associations have protested any fur- 
ther changes in the law. The American 
Retail Federation, for example, told a 
Senate sub-committee that to add large 
retailers and service industries would 
“destroy job opportunities for thousands” of 
temporary and part-time workers. 





Credit Unions in Canada 
Numbered 4,108 in 1955 


Credit unions in Canada had a member- 
ship of 1,736,817 in 1955, an increase of 
176,102 during the year. A total of 4,108 
chartered credit unions reported assets of 


nearly $654 million, according to Credit 
Union wn Canada 1955, published by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 

Over the past decade, the number of 
chartered credit unions has nearly doubled, 
membership is nearly three times as great 
as in 1946 and assets in 1955 stood at a 
level three and one-half times that of 1946. 

Quebec again reported the largest number 
of credit unions chartered, with 1,357 in 
1955. Ontario, with 1,243 credit unions 
chartered, is a close second. In membership, 
Quebec leads Ontario by a ratio of almost 
3 to 1. 

In the three Prairie Provinces, Saskat- 
chewan takes the lead in credit unions 
chartered and in membership. Manitoba 
showed the largest gain in number of credit 
unions reporting but membership increases 
were similar for all three provinces. 

British Columbia showed greater gains 
during the year than did the Prairie Prov- 
inces both in credit unions reporting and 
membership. 


Cc. R. Lee, Department’s 
Supplies Chief, Retires 


Capt. Cecil R. Lee, Chief of the Depart- 
ment’s Supplies Branch, has retired after 
37 years in the service of Canada, both as 
a civilian and a soldier. 

He entered the Department of Labour in 
1920 and served in the Supplies Branch, first 
as assistant and then as chief. 

Born in Worthing, England, he came to 
Canada shortly before the outbreak of the 
First World War. He served in the 21st 
Battalion, Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
from 1914 to 1919. 

On his return from active service he 
enlisted in the Princess Louise Dragoon 
Guards (Reserve), in which he served from 
1920 to 1930, and subsequently served with 
the Second Mounted Brigade (Reserve) 
from 1930 to 1937. He was Brigade Regi- 
mental Sergeant Major on his discharge. 

On the outbreak of the Second World 
War he enlisted again on active service 
with the Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps, 
from which he was discharged in 1945 with 
the rank of Captain. 

During his service with the Department 
of Labour he was engaged on three major 
assignments: the closing of the Japanese 
camps, 1946; directing a special inventory 
of all Canadian Vocational Training Schools 
in Western and Central Canada, 1947; and 
on a special assignment to Europe, screen- 
ing displaced persons in France, Germany, 
Italy and Austria for farm and railway 
employment in Canada. 
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Further Term on UIC 
For C. A. L. Murchison 


Clifford A. L. Murchison, QC, a member 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion since June 1947, has been re-appointed 
for a further five-year term. 

Mr. Murchison, formerly a lawyer in 
Winnipeg, came to Ottawa in 1941 and 
during the following six years held various 
posts in the legal division of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and with the War 
Labour Board. In May 1945, he was named 
secretary of the War Labour Board, and in 
1946 was made chairman of that body until 
he was named to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


CMA’s Ontario Division 
Eleets New Officers 


W. H. Evans, of Leaside, has been elected 
1957-58 Chairman of the Ontario Division 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
He is President and Managing Director of 
Honeywell Controls, Ltd. 

Thomas Edmondson, President, Packard 
Electric Co. Limited, St. Catharines, was 
elected Vice-chairman. 

Norman E. Russell, of Toronto, and 
Donald B. Strudley, of Stratford, were 
elected chairman and vice-chairman of the 
Ontario Division’s Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Committee. G. J. E. Pettet, of Toronto, 
was elected chairman and D. A. Page, of 
New Toronto, vice-chairman of the divi- 
sion’s Labour Relations Committee. 





D. JI. MeDonald Re-elected 
Steelworkers President 


David J. McDonald has been re-elected 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America; but a rival candidate, Donald C. 
Rarick, polled more than one-third of the 
total vote. Official returns for the referen- 
dum held on February 12, which were 
announced last month, showed that Mr. 
McDonald received 404,172 votes, while Mr. 
Rarick received 223,516 votes. 

The election was the first one in the 
union’s history in which there was a contest 
for the presidency. Less than a quarter of 
all unions elect their officers by referendum, 
and the Steelworkers is the only one with 
a membership of more than 1,000,000 that 
does so. Other unions choose their officers 
at conventions. 

Donald Rarick had been unknown out- 
side his own local until he assumed leader- 
ship of a committee to fight an increase in 
union dues last September, which raised 
them from $3 to $5 a month. 
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I. W. Abel was elected for another four- 
year term as Secretary-Treasurer, with 
420,085 votes against 181,264 polled by his 
opponent. Howard R. Hague was unopposed 
for re-election as Vice-president. 


Dave Beck Suspended 
From AFL-CIO Council 


On March 29, Dave Beck, President of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, was suspended from his post as Vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO by the Executive 
Council. 


The Council filed charges of ‘“mal- 
feasunce” and “maladministration” against 
him and decided to give him a hearing on 
May 20. 


The Council also directed the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee to launch an 
immediate investigation of charges against 
the Teamsters “to determine whether the 
Teamsters’ International is substantially 
dominated or controlled by corrupt in- 
fluences”. 





Negroes Can Be Excluded 
From Wisconsin Unions 


Negroes can be legally excluded from 
membershio in unions in Wisconsin, the 
Supreme Court of the state ruled in a 6-to-1 
opinion issued on April 9. 


The action sustained a lower court ruling 
affecting two Negro bricklayers who had 
been denied membership in a Milwaukee 
local of the bricklayers’ union. 


The high court found that nothing in the 
state’s laws prevents a union from barring 
Negroes as members “over the objection, 
on racial grounds, of the members already 
there....” 


A Cleveland local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, on the 
other hand, has been given until July 1 
to drop its policy of refusing membership 
to Negroes. The ultimatum was given by 
Gordon Freeman, President of the union, 
at the suggestion of George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. 


Mr. Meany’s Comments 


In commenting on the announcement, 
Mr. Meany said that the demand of the 
IBEW president to the local had been 
made in order to “have this problem of 
discrimination settled by the local in con- 
formity with the policies of the AFL-CIO 
and the IBEW and local ordinances”. He 
added, in reply to a question, that he 
assumed suspension by the international 
union would be the penalty if the local 
failed to act. 




















55 per cent of Immigrants 
In 1956 Were Workers 


Of the 164,857 immigrants who came to 
Canada last year, 91,039, or a little more 
than 55 per cent, were workers. The rest 
were dependents. 

Nearly 30,000 of the workers belonged to 
manufacturing, mechanical or construction 
occupations; carpenters, brick and stone- 
masons, mechanics and repairmen, metal 
fitters and assemblers, and electricians and 
wiremen were the most numerous. 

Those belonging to service occupations, 
numbering 13,800, constituted the second 
largest group. Domestic servants numbered 
8,704, and 2,820 were non-professiona! service 
workers. Among the remainder were nurses’ 
aides, barbers, hairdressers, manicurists and 
cooks. 

There were 12,482 general 
besides labourers 
logging and mining. 

Clerical workers constituted the fourth 
largest group, stenographers alone account- 
ing for 3,746 out of the total of 9,492. 


labourers, 
in agriculture, fishing, 


Professional persons came fifth in num- 
bers. Out of a total of 9,348, draughtsmen 
and designers numbering 1,253 made up the 
largest single category; graduate nurses 
eame second with 1,248; and teachers and 
professors came third with 1,028. 

Agricultural workers made up the sixth 
largest group. However, only 126 were 
farmers or agriculturalists, the rest of the 
total of 7,500 being farm labourers. 

Transport workers constituted the seventh 
largest group, with a total of 1,646. Included 
in these were 179 airline pilots, captains and 
mates, railway conductors or locomotive 
engineers. 

Professional persons were reported to 
have had the greatest difficulty in finding 
employment in their own spheres. This was 
especially the case in the legal and medical 
professions, where barriers have been set 
up by many Canadian professional organiza- 
tions which are difficult to scale. Conditions 
in this respect, however, vary from province 
to province. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Canada Minimum Wage Act 


Mareh 22 


First reading was given to a bill intro- 
duced by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) urging establishment of $1 
an hour as a minimum rate of wages for 
all employees in Canada who come under 
federal labour jurisdiction. The bill pro- 
vides that its terms do not affect any 
employee whose wages are higher than $1 
an hour, but any rate less favourable would 
be superseded by this legislation. 


Health Insurance 


March 22 
In replying to a question on bealth 
insurance asked by Mr. Knowles, Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, noted that a draft agreement, 
copies of which had been forwarded to five 
provinces which have agreed to the federal 
Government’s proposals, was handed to the 
Minister of Health for Manitoba during 
Ottawa discussions on the health insurance 
plan. 
March 25 
The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare moved that the House go into 
committee to consider the following resolu- 
tion: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to authorize contributions to be paid out of 
the consolidated revenue fund to provinces 
in respect of costs incurred by them in 
providing insured hospital and diagnostic 
services pursuant to provincial law and to 
agreements made in accordance with the 
said measure, to commence when at least six 
provinces, containing at least half the popula- 
tion of Canada, have entered into such agree- 
ments and qualified for the receipt of such 
contributions. 


Motion agreed to, resolution considered 
in committee, resolution reported and con- 
curred in, and bill given first reading. 


April 4 
Second reading was given Bill No. 320, 
to authorize contributions by Canada in 
respect of programs administered by the 
provinces providing hospital insurance and 
laboratory and other services in aid of 
diagnosis. 
April 10 
After lengthy debate, Bill No. 320, to 
provide for a federal-provincial health 
scheme, read the third time and passed. 


Alleged ,Violations of FEPA 


March 22 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) asked if an investigation was being 
made into alleged violations of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act by the 
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Bank of Canada and the National Employ- 
ment Service. Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, informed Mrs. Fair- 
clough that the matter was under investi- 
gation. 


5-Day Week at Military Camp 
March 28 

J. M. Forgie (Renfrew North) asked the 
Minister of National Defence if the five- 
day, 40-hour-week will be granted to 
security guards, cleaners, helpers, care- 
takers, cooks and nursing staff at Petawawa 
Military Camp. Hon. R. O. Campney 
replied that the matter is under investiga- 
tion by his department, the Department of 
Labour, Treasury Board and the Civil 
Service Commission, and that he cannot 
give a positive answer until investigations 
are concluded. 


Incentive to Employ Older Workers 
April 2 

George H. Hees (Broadview) asked the 
Minister of Labour if he would recommend 
a form of corporation tax exemption as an 
incentive to employ workers over 65 years 
of age, as suggested by the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Welfare of Ontario, “as a means of 
helping to solve the problem faced by 
the rapidly increasing number of our citi- 
zens who are over 65 years of age”. 

Mr. Gregg replied that while he welcomes 
any discussion that opens up more oppor- 
tunity for older workers, he could not 
comment on a report that has not yet 
received the attention of the provincial 
government. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 3 

Since unemployment insurance benefits 
are now available to fishermen, will the 
privileges be extended to farmers and 
farm help at an early date, H. R. Argue 
(Assiniboia) wanted to know. 

Labour Minister Gregg said he cannot 
make any promise on the matter, except 
to state that the possibilities in this field 
related to some groups of farm wage 
earners are being studied by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


Orenda Layoffs 
April 4 

John B. Hamilton (York West) asked the 
Minister of Defence Production if there 
would be more employee layoffs than the 
225 announced by Orenda Engines Limited. 

dua Eee, HCL) T are replied that he 
had seen the official announcement saying 
that owing to the longer life of the engines 
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between overhauls, work was being reduced 
owing to the reduction in the volume of 
maintenance work and as a result 225 
members of the staff were laid off. “I know 
of no other reason for laying off men. I 
assume that the statement put out by the 
company is correct.” 


Immigration 
April 5 

H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) asked 
if James B. Hoffa, Vice-president of the 
Teamsters’ union, had made application for 
entry to Canada, and if he did make 
application, would he be admitted. 

Citizenship and Immigration Minister 
J. W. Pickersgill answered that he had not 
heard of any application being received 
from Hoffa by his department, “and j 
doubt if it would be within the rules for 
me to answer the honourable gentleman’s 
hypothetical question”. 


Vocational School Assistance 
April 10 

Replying to a question by Joseph Lafon- 
taine (Megantic) relative to assistance 
given the province of Quebec by the federal 
Government for the assistance of vocational 
schools, Labour Minister Gregg stated that 
from April, 1945, to date the province had 
received $10,375,513.80. 

Mr. Gregg also noted that a capital 
allotment of approximately $7,900,000 and a 
training allotment of approximately $3,340,- 
000 are available to Quebec over the next 
five years. 

Annual allotments from the training total 
will be the following approximate amounts: 

About $716,000 in each of the first two 
years, $875,000 in the third year, and 
$1,033,000 in each of the fourth and fifth 
years. 

Copies of the new agreement under 
which these allotments can be made were 
sent out to all the provinces by the 
Minister of Labour on March 21, 1957. 


Civil Service Salary Increases 
April 12 
The Minister of Finance, replying to a 
question by Mr. Knowles, doubted very 
much that he would be able to make any 
statement on civil service salary increases 
before the end of the session. 


Prorogation 
April 12 
The fifth session of the 22nd Parliament 


of Canada was closed by the Deputy 
Governor-General, 














24" Meeting, Vocational 
Training Advisory Council 


Need for standardization of technical courses, training methods and 
qualifications stressed. Delegates hear explanation of terms of new 
Vocational and Technical Training Agreement offered to the provinces 


The need for standardization of courses, 
training methods, qualifications and certi- 
ficates of qualification for technical per- 
sonnel across Canada was stressed at the 
24th regular meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, held in Ottawa. 
Delegates heard of a new agreement for 
technical and vocational training being 
offered to the provinces. 

The Council, on its part, urged that a 
dictionary of standard terms be produced 
that would indicate exactly what is meant 
by different titles applied to personnel in 
the technical field, and passed a resolution 
recommending that the Government of 
Canada employ an individual who would 
dedicate his entire time to setting up such 
a plan. The resolution states: 


Whereas there is a marked shortage of 
technicians in industry, and 

Whereas many professional engineers and 
scientists are currently engaged in work that 
could be satisfactorily handled by adequately 
trained technicians, and 

Whereas in industry today there are many 
skilled workers who with proper training 
could be upgraded into the technician cate- 
gory, and 

Whereas in the near future there will be a 
substantial increase in the number of youths 
who might be guided into the specialized 
field of technician training, 
ee it resolved that this Council recommend 

at: 

1. The Department of Labour (Ottawa) 
employ, in the Vocational Training Branch, 
a qualified full-time co-ordinating official 
whose duties would be, in the main, to carry 
out the following objectives: 

(a) To furnish consultative services to 
provinces which are desirous of establishing 
or revising, technical training programs; 

(b) To act as executive-secretary and 
co-ordinator to a special committee consist- 
ing of representatives from provincial depart- 
ments, associations of professional engineers 
and scientists, Management and Labour, the 
function of which would be to consider the 
training and possible certification of tech- 
nicians and to make recommendations to 
Council in relation thereto. 

The meeting, under the chairmanship of 


5) 
Dr. G. Fred McNally, former chancellor of 
the University of Alberta, was attended by 
representatives of Labour, Industry, govern- 
ments and educationists from all parts of 
Canada. They were welcomed by Arthur H. 
Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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New Agreement 


A. W. Crawford, Director, Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, 
outlined terms of the new “Vocational and 
Technical Training Agreement No. 2”, 
copies of which have been signed by the 
Minister of Labour, and distributed to 
provincial ministers of education to sign. 

Mr. Crawford referred briefly to differ- 
ences between th enew agreement and the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 
which it is intended to supersede. The 
new agreement provides for more emphasis 
on training to produce tradesmen and tech- 
nicians, and an increase in funds to $40 
millions spread over a five-year period, 
compared with $30 million in 10 years. 

It was noted by Mr. Crawford that Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that provincial per 
capita income be made a factor in appor- 
tioning federal grants had not been acted 
upon since it would have introduced a 
principle contrary to government policy in 
distributing health and other grants to the 
provinces. 

In a resolution the Council expressed to 
the Minister and Deputy Muinister of 
Labour its appreciation of the new agree- 
ment. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


The Deputy Minister expressed pleasure 
at once again meeting Council members and 
thanked them for recommendations, which 
he said were of considerable assistance to 
the Department of Labour. 

Referring to developments in the past 
year, Mr. Brown noted that an encouraging 
growth of interest in vocational training 
had taken place, and evidence of this trend 
was seen in the new agreement in which 
the Government was disposed to provide 
further and more extensive support to the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Brown also spoke of the survey on 
which labour department staffs were cur- 
rently engaged with respect to industrial 
requirements for skilled manpower, sources 
of skilled workers and training facilities. 
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Occupational Dictionary 


The question of an occupational diction- 
ary was raised by Norman S. Dowd, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, who felt that such a book would 
prove very valuable. He was reminded by 
Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBH, President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada, 
that such a dictionary had been discussed 
during the past 13 years. 


Manpower Training Survey 


Details of the current Manpower Training 
Survey being conducted by the Department 
of Labour were given to Council by Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, who noted that three initial 
steps had been taken. These were: 

(1) an analysis of changing manpower 
requirements of industry; 

(2) an analysis of the supply of man- 
power for training; 

(3) training facilities. 

Dr. Haythorne expressed appreciation for 
the active interest in the survey displayed 
by personnel in industrial establishments 
visited, and by others contacted during 
field studies. 

Reports in detail of the survey were dis- 
tributed to Council members and comments 
on these were offered by J. P. Francis, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Mr. Francis also discussed 
in detail plans for the survey during the 
current year. 


A. W. Crawford 


A report on the research on skilled man- 
power in Canadian industry was given to 
Council by A. W. Crawford. 

In planning the research project, it was 
arranged that the Vocational Training 
Branch would co-operate with the provin- 
cial authorities in preparing a report on 
existing training facilities in Canada and 
plans for future development, he explained. 

Several questionnaires were drafted and, 
after prolonged discussions by the survey 
committee and consultations with interested 
parties, a memorandum was prepared set- 
ting forth an outline of the proposed report 
on school facilities, courses, expenditures, 
etc. 

This outline was supplied to officials in 
each province and, in September, all proy- 
inces were visited for the purpose of 
explaining the objective and proposed con- 
tent of the report and arranging for its 
completion. 

_In brief, the proposed report was to con- 
sist of three sections. Section I would contain 


four | financial tables showing: (a) gross 
provincial expenditures on all branches of 
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vocational and technical education during 
the five-year period 1950 to 1956; (b) gross 
municipal expenditures in the same field 
and for each of the same years; (c) annual 
federal grants to the province under the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act for 
the same period, and (d) a comparative 
statement showing the distribution of net 
expenditures among federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. 

Section II of the report provided for 
statistical and other data showing the teach- 
ing staff, total enrolments in each school 
which offered vocational courses, and the 
percentage of the total enrolment represented 
by pupils in the industrial and technical 
courses of each school. 

The third section dealt with enrolments in 
each of the various types of technical and 
industrial courses at different levels. 

The provinces were asked to provide 
explanatory statements indicating the scope, 
function, entrance qualifications and plans 
for expansion with respect to each type of 
training provided. They were also requested 
to submit explanatory statements if requested 
information was not available. 

_ Reports have been received from all prov- 
inces but none provides complete information 
as outlined in the memorandum. 

Summarizing the findings, Mr. Crawford 
reported that the figures submitted, exclud- 
ing Alberta, indicate that total expenditures 
on all branches of vocational and technical 
training below university level increased 
from approximately $29,409,000 in 1950-51 
to $41,323,000 in 1955-56 and that there 
has been substantial growth in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan. 

The percentage of total expenditures 
represented by federal funds varies con- 
siderably in each province. 

Figures for 1955-56 indicate that the total 
enrolment in full-time courses of vocational 
trades and technical schools and institutes 
was approximately 97,000 and that about 
37,000 (or 38 per cent) of the vocational 
students were enrolled in industrial and 
technical courses as distinct from commer- 
cial, agricultural and homemaking courses. 
Of this 37,000 approximately 6,000 were 
enrolled in advanced technical courses, 7,000 
in specialized short-term courses in trades 
institutes, and 24,000 in industrial courses 
of secondary schools. More than 47,000 
were reported as enrolled in vocational 
evening classes, 5,500 in provincial voca- 
tional correspondence courses, about 10,000 
in special classes for indentured apprentices, 
and more than 30,500 in private trade 
schools. 

Mr. Crawford mentioned some of the 
deficiencies found in reports received from 
the provinces. 

The memorandum outlining the proposed 
report suggested that schools should be 
grouped under the following headings: 
institutes of technology; trade and indus- 
trial institutes; secondary schools; special 














schools or training centres (including 
individual projects); and provincially oper- 
ated correspondence branches. The reports 
indicate differences of opinion regarding the 
proper designation or grouping of institu- 
tes and schools offering courses at different 
levels, he said. 

Differences in terminology and differences 
of opinion regarding what constitutes a 
vocational course of study have resulted 
in different methods of grouping courses 
and, in some cases, what appears to be 
duplication of enrolment figures. In many 
instances the information provided regard- 
ing entrance requirements, nature of instruc- 
tion provided and duration of a course was 
insufficient to determine how it could be 
grouped or compared with similar courses 
in other provinces. 

These omissions, discrepancies and differ- 
ences made it impossible to complete the 
type of report we had in mind, Mr, Craw- 
ford said. 


“Tt is evident that there are a number 
of problems and difficulties which have 
to be overcome before an accurate com- 
prehensive report of this nature can be 
prepared or before we can interpret avail- 
able information and statistical data in a 
manner which will be understood and 
accepted by educators and other interested 
persons in all parts of Canada,” he said. 

No one agency or department of govern- 
ment is now in a position to prepare a com- 
plete and acceptable report from available 
data, principally due to lack of information 
regarding the work done by all agencies and 
departments of government in each province, 
including Departments of Education, Labour, 
Agriculture, Welfare, Health, etc. It also 
appears that information regarding the 
courses and enrolments of private schools is 
insufficient for the preparation of a com- 
prehensive report in this field. 


“Our first effort may not have produced 
a complete and satisfactory report covering 
all phases of industrial and technical train- 
ing in each province but all who par- 
ticipated have learned much about the 
difficulties involved and considerable pro- 
gress has been made,” Mr. Crawford said. 

While he was not prepared at the moment 
to recommend any action or procedure that 
would eliminate or simplify the difficulties 
and problems of preparing a nation-wide 
report of this nature, he suggested that 
consideration might be given to action 
along one or more of the following lines: 

1. Assign the task of studying and report- 
ing on provincial and private systems of 
industrial and technical training in Canada 
to one or more individuals and use this 
report as a basis for evolving nation-wide 
terminology, definitions and statistical 
reports. 
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2. Request a representative committee to 
study the matter and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the adoption of terminology 
and definitions acceptable to all provinces 
which might be used as the basis for com- 
piling a comprehensive nation-wide report. 

3. Refer the problem to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for consultation with 
appropriate provincial and federal authori- 
ties in an effort to evolve acceptable pro- 
cedures and terminology for nation-wide 
statistics and reports. 


S. R. Ross 


A report on trade training was given to 
Council by 8. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade 
Training, Department of Labour. 

“There are varying opinions as to what 
constitutes a given trade and how best to 
master the miscellaneous elements therein,” 
he said. “The lack of standards, possibly 
the lack of goals that are recognized, are 
problems in this field. In making an 
attempt to meet these in part, we have 
engaged committees of experts to compile 
analyses in different trades. To date the 
trades of plasterer, machinist, carpenter, 
bricklayer, sheet metal worker, plumber and 
motor vehicle repairer have been under- 
taken. Of these, the first four have been 
completed and published.” 

Because the motor vehicle repairer trade 
is universal, and practised without local 
peculiarities, it lends itself to uniform 
regulation and standardization, Mr. Ross 
pointed out. A proposal that one year one 
province set the completion examination 
in this trade for use in all provinces, with 
other provinces setting the examination in 
turn the following years, has been agreed 
to by provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship, he announced. The basis of the exam- 
ination will be the forthcoming analysis. 

While apprenticeship plans serve a large 
group of individuals, there is lack of train- 
ing facilities for most out-of-school per- 
sons, who are generally left on their own 
resources, to private trade schools or 
evening school programs, “many of which 
have little trade significance”. 

“This is broadly true also in the case of 
the extensive industrial field, where there 
is nothing comparable to the training 
setup in the building field,” he added. 

The teacher education program conducted 
in Toronto for instructors in trade subjects 
has been received very well and has been 
organized again for the third year. Can- 
didates will be considered from all prov- 
inces and all federal government agencies, 
Mr. Ross announced. 

“Now that consideration is being given 
to the establishing of new institutes across 
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Canada, much thought should be given to 
advance selection of principals and staff, 
to the facilities for their training that are 
available”, he advised. 


Members Present 


Council members present at the two-day 
meeting were: 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Norman 8. Dowd, 
J. A. Doyle, Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBH, J. A. 
Ferguson, E. K. Ford, Dr. G. A. Frecker, 
W. F. McMullen, J. W. McNutt, T. H. 
Robinson, Dr. L. W. Shaw and W. Elliott 
Wilson. 

Alternates were: S. D. C. Chutter, Alderic 
Gosselin, David Kirk, Andre Landry, A. M. 


Moon, L. 8. Smith, Dr. W. H. Swift, Dr. 
Robert Westwater, J. S. White. 

Others attending were: A. H. Brown, 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne, W. L. Allison, W. R. 
Channon, Phil Cohen, J. P. Francis, H. C. 
Hudson, J. V. Klein, R. Noel Meilleur, 
A. W. Crawford, C. R. Ford, S. R. Ross, 
all of the Department of Labour; Jean 
Delorme, S. E. Espley, J. L. Fry, Blake 
H. Goodings, Dr. H. W. Jamieson, N. 
LeSeeleur, G. Mellor, J. A. McLaughlin, 
Dr. Garnet T. Page, Dr. E. F. Sheffield, 
F. T. Walton, A. G. Wilson. 

The Council’s next meeting will be in 
September. 





Labour Arbitration Procedures 


A summary, written for the Labour Gazette by the author, of a study* 
by C. H. Curtis of the Department of Industrial Relations, Queen's 
University, under the Labour Department-University Research Program 


I—Introduction 


Collective bargaining can be regarded as 
a continuous activity in which employees, 
acting through a union, work out with their 
employer the problems of wages, hours and 
working conditions that concern them both. 
This bargaining is done in two distinct 
stages. In the first place the parties nego- 
tiate and sign a collective agreement, a 
document which sets out the terms of an 
understanding which is to govern their 
relations for a specified period of time, 
usually a year. This agreement describes 
the authority and the powers which each 
party recognizes in the other in the field 
in which they operate. It states the powers 
and the prerogatives of management to 
manage the enterprise and direct the work- 
ing force. It states, too, the powers, the 
status, and the place of the union ag the 
agency that will deal with management on 
behalf of employees. Then it gives the 
details of the wages to be paid, the hours 
to be worked, the vacations to be granted 
and the holidays to be allowed. It sets 





*Labour Arbitration Procedures, by C. H. Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Relations, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., published in April 1957, 
This special study was carried out with the assist- 
ance of a grant under the Labour Department - 
University Research Program. Copies of the pub- 
lication, which contains 90 pages, 
from the Department of 
Queen's University. 
$4.00. 


may be obtained 
Industrial Relations, 
Paper cover, $3.00; hard cover, 
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out, too, the rules which are to govern such 
important administrative processes as the 
assignment of individuals to jobs, promo- 
tions, demotions, transfers, layoffs, re-hiring 
and discharge. 

The second phase of collective bargaining 
begins when the parties go about their 
daily activities after the agreement is 
signed. Then, from day to day, they meet 
problems which each faces in the light of 
its own understanding of the agreement. 
Thus the differences between an employer 
and his employees are not settled once and 
for all by the signing of a collective agree- 
ment. That agreement is really only a 
broad outline of a modus vivendi. It is a 
treaty of peace under which they will 
carry on their day-to-day relations. Out 
of those relations questions will continuously 
arise because of the different interpretations 
that the parties will put on the agreement 
and because of the underlying differences 
in their approaches to the many problems 
of managing and being managed. 

It will be noticed that collective bar- 
gaining involves the parties in two kinds 
of disputes. There are disputes over the 
terms and conditions of employment that 
will be included in the collective agreement. 
These are sometimes termed contract- 
negotiation disputes. Then there are dif- 
ferences that develop over the interpreta- 
tion, application and administration of the 

















agreement. These may be called contract- 
observance disputes. 


Contract-negotiation disputes develop out 
of the conflicting interests of the two par- 
ties. The union may decide that its success 
depends on its ability to secure a substan- 
tial wage increase in a certain plant. The 
company concerned may be sure that its 
enterprise can continue to prosper only 
if the level of its wages remains as it is. 
The stage is then set for a dispute which 
is often very difficult to resolve. The 
difficulty arises from the fundamental 
nature of the quarrel. The union has no 
clear right to higher wages. The company 
has no clear right to maintain wages at 
their existing level. There is often no way 
of establishing with certainty that higher 
wages will work to the union’s ultimate 
advantage and to the employer’s ultimate 
downfall and no way of proving that the 
opposite results may not follow. A possible 
basis on which a settlement may be nego- 
tiated is an understanding between the 
parties that they should agree to do what 
is fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances. Even if they accept this principle 
they frequently find that they differ in their 
opinions of what is fair and reasonable. 
Furthermore, circumstances change and 
their opinions change so that there is no 
finality to any agreement they may make. 


The effects of contract-negotiation dis- 
putes may extend far beyond the people 
who are actually engaged in them and 
beyond the immediate communities in 
which they occur. These disputes may 
become acute and develop into strikes 
which interrupt production and dislocate 
the economy as a whole. Consequently they 
raise difficult questions of governmental 
policy. 

In general, it is public policy in Canada 
to maintain a definite measure of govern- 
mental control over contract-negotiation 
disputes whether or not they are dangerous 
to the community as a whole. In Ontario, 
for example, The Labour Relations Act, 
R.S.O. 1950, c. 194 and 3 Eliz. Il, c. 42, 
makes the conciliation services of the 
Department of Labour available to parties 
who are involved in these disputes. Fur- 
thermore, the statute forbids the union to 
strike and the employer to lock out his 
employees until seven days have elapsed 
after the conclusion of conciliation pro- 
ceedings. 

It should be noted that conciliation is 
carried out under governmental auspices by 
conciliators employed by the Department 
of Labour and by Boards of Conciliation 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
governed by the provisions of the statute. 


The other sort of issue that develops 
between unions and employers has been 
described above as the contract-observance 
dispute. It arises out of differences of 
opinion regarding the rights which are set 
out in the collective agreement between the 
parties. Sometimes it revolves around the 
question of the existence of a right claimed 
by one of the parties. Has the employer 
the right to have maintenance work done 
by outside contractors? Has an employee 
the right to refuse to work overtime? Some- 
times the dispute concerns the exercise of 
rights whose existence is admitted by both 
parties. Did the employer properly exer- 
cise his mght to discharge an employee 
when he fired John Brown? 

Presumably the answer to questions con- 
cerning the rights of the parties under the 
collective agreement are to be found in 
the document itself. In the vast majority 
of cases the parties do find the answers 
themselves. But sometimes they cannot 
agree. Perhaps the agreement does not 
describe the right in question adequately. 
Perhaps each party can find strong support 
for its claims in its own particular reading 
of the contract or in its own view of the 
circumstances of the case. The situation is 
often complicated by the fact that the 
“rights” defined in a collective agreement 
are not clear-cut, precise things that the 
term implies. Their nature itself compli- 
cates the issue. How are such disputes to 
be settled? 

The method of settling disputes of this 
latter variety was often the same as that 
used in other situations where the parties 
faced impasses. The union went out on 
strike, or threatened to, or the employer 
locked out his employees, or threatened to. 
The victory went to the side that was able 
to exert the more effective pressure. The 
interruption of production with its possible 
dislocation of the community’s activities 
was no less serious than other such occur- 
rences merely because it arose from a 
different sort of dispute between the par- 
ties. Consequently, as a matter of public 
policy, we have undertaken in this country 
to control such disputes. In Ontario The 
Labour Relations Act specifically forbids 
strikes and lockouts during contract-observ- 
ance disputes and requires the parties to 
make provision in their collective agreement 
for the final and binding settlement of such 
differences by arbitration. 

It is important for our purposes here to 
distinguish contract-negotiation from con- 
tract-observance disputes and to distinguish 
conciliation from arbitration. It is signifi- 
cant that contract-negotiation disputes are 
ordinarily resolved by direct negotiation 
and, failing that, by conciliation. Both 
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negotiation and conciliation are procedures 
in which the parties themselves work out 
a settlement through argument, persuasion, 
pressure and compromise. This method is 
regarded as the appropriate one when the 
disputes involve conflicts of interests, for 
there are no generally accepted criteria by 
which disputes of this sort can be resolved. 
Consequently, the best solution of the mat- 
ter is not the imposition of an arbitrarily 
determined wage schedule, but the estab- 
lishment of a wage, through negotiations, or 
conciliation, that is acceptable to both par- 
ties. 

On the other hand, the positions of the 
parties involved in a contract-observance 
dispute can presumably be judged in the 
light of the terms of the collective agree- 
ment. Therefore it is appropriate that some 
sort of judicial procedure should be fol- 
lowed in dealing with such matters. It is for 
that reason that arbitration rather than 
conciliation is generally accepted as the 
appropriate method. Thus in Ontario, as 
in Canada generally, we have a form of 
compulsory conciliation for contract-nego- 
tiation disputes and a form of compulsory 
arbitration for contract-observance  dis- 
putes. 

The issue of compulsory arbitration which 
often springs up during a _ conspicuous 
union-management dispute has no reference 
to the use of arbitration just described. It 


proposes rather that the parties to a 
contract-negotiation dispute be required to 
submit their differences to an arbitrator 
whose decision will be final and binding 
on them. In Ontario The Fire Departments 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 188 and The Police 
Act, R.S.O. 1950, c. 279, both provide for 
the compulsory arbitration of contract- 
negotiation disputes. But, in other situa- 
tions, arbitration is not used under these 
circumstances, unless the parties io the 
dispute voluntarily agree to arbitrate. In 
fact, both unions and employers are opposed 
to such compulsory arbitration, for its 
adoption would change the basic principle 
on which they have so far regulated their 
relations with each other. It would sub- 
stitute for a system of self-regulation a 
system of imposed regulation. 

This study is concerned with the arbitra- 
tion of disputes that arise under collective 
agreements and not at all with the com- 
pulsory form prescribed by the statutes just 
mentioned, or with voluntary arbitration of 
contract negotiation disputes. It is inter- 
ested in arbitration as a quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure which the parties to a collective 
agreement outline themselves to deal with 
their own differences. It is particularly 
interested in finding out how the parties 
actually carry out arbitration, what pro- 
cedures they follow, and what their com- 
mon practices are. 


li—The Nature of Arbitration 


Arbitration, generally speaking, is a 
method by which the parties to an agree- 
ment undertake to submit certain issues 
that may arise between them to one or 
more independent persons and agree to be 
bound by the decision of the independent 
person or persons. The parties set up what 
is, in effect, a private court to settle their 
private differences. They determine how 
the court shall be constituted, what mat- 
ters it may consider and what powers it 
may exercise. 

The courts have often made it clear that 
people have a right to settle their private 
differences by arbitration, if they so desire. 
The courts have made it clear, too, that 
they regard an arbitrator’s award that is 
properly made as the final word on the 
matter in dispute and binding on the par- 
ties. They will order the specific perform- 
ance of an arbitrator’s award. 

But the courts have insisted, too, that 
although they will not entertain an appeal 
from an arbitrator’s award, they do possess 
authority to review an award and to set it 
aside if the award itself, or if the arbitra- 
tor’s conduct of the proceedings, is not in 
order, 
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The courts will set an award aside if the 
arbitrator has decided some questions that 
the parties did not really agree to submit 
to him, that is, if he has exceeded his 
jurisdiction. They will set an award aside 
if the arbitrator has not given each party 
full opportunity to present its case, if he 
has heard evidence from one in the absence 
of the other, or if there is evidence of 
corruption or fraud. 

In most jurisdictions there are now 
statutes which govern arbitrations. In 
Ontario, The Arbitration Act, R.S.O. 1950, 
c. 20, governs arbitrations generally. Such 
statutes usually extend the powers which 
the courts exercised over arbitrations. 

There are in many jurisdictions other 
statutes which prescribe arbitration as the 
appropriate method of settling certain 
specified disputes under certain specified 
circumstances. The Labour Relations Act, 
R.S.O. 1950, c. 194, is such a statute. But The 
Labour Relations Act provides that The 
Arbitration Act shall not apply to arbitra- 
tions under collective agreements. Conse- 
quently, the arbitrations under consideration 
in this study are governed by the common 
law and by The Labour Relations Act. 














lIi—The Provision for Arbitration in Collective Agreements 


The parties to collective agreements in 
Ontario are required by the terms of The 
Labour Relations Act to make provision 
for the arbitration of disputes arising be- 
tween them relating to the interpretation, 
application or administration of the agree- 
ment or to the allegation that the agree- 
ment has been violated. The Act provides, 
further, that the decision of an arbitrator 
dealing with such a dispute shall be binding 
on all concerned. 


If the parties to a collective agreement 
describe, in that agreement, procedure for 
arbitrating their differences, that procedure 
governs their arbitrations; but if they fail 
to do so, the procedure set out in the Act 
is deemed to be part of the collective agree- 
ment. If either party to a collective 
agreement that makes provision for arbi- 
tration decides that such provision is not 
suitable, that party may apply to the 
Labour Relations Board to have the arbi- 
tration clause modified so that it will 
conform with the statutory requirement. 
And if, under the arbitration procedure set 
out in an agreement, it proves impossible 
for a party wishing to proceed to arbitra- 
tion to secure the appointment of an arbi- 
trator, the Minister of Labour is empowered 
by the Act to make the necessary appoint- 
ments at the request of the interested 
party. It appears, then, that it is the 
intent of the Act to make it possible for 
either party to a collective agreement to 
set up an arbitration tribunal to deal with 
any matter which that party may wish to 
have arbitrated. The Act makes it vir- 
tually impossible for the other party to 
block such a move. Consequently, it is 
possible that an arbitrator may be appointed 
to deal with matters over which he has no 
jurisdiction, and an arbitrator may find 
that the question of his jurisdiction is the 
first issue he has to decide. 

An examination of 130 collective agree- 
ments, selected to include contracts from 
all branches of the manufacturing industry 
in Ontario, shows that the parties to such 
agreements ordinarily formulate their own 
provisions for arbitration. Only one agree- 
ment in the sample contains no arbitration 
clause and only seven provide that the 
clause prescribed in the Act shall govern 
their arbitrations. 

The parties to collective agreements who 
formulate their own arbitration clauses 
appear, from the provisions they have 
drawn up, to be concerned about the juris- 
diction of the arbitrator and about the 
powers he may exercise. The study reviews 


certain arbitration awards where these ques- 
tions have arisen in an attempt to show 
what the jurisdiction and the powers of 
an arbitrator may be under some collective 
agreements. The study deals in some detail 
with the particular question of the arbitra- 
tor’s power to award damages. Can an 
arbitrator who finds that an employee has 
been laid off contrary to the terms of a 
collective agreement proceed, in the absence 
of a specific provision empowering him to 
do so, to award the employee a sum of 
money to compensate him for a loss of 
wages? 

Over half of the agreements examined 
provide for a tripartite board of arbitration, 
one member appointed by the employer, 
one by the union and the third by the 
other two or, if necessary, by the Minister 
of Labour. About 30 of the agreements 
in the sample provide that a two-man 
board shall hear a dispute first and that 
a chairman shall be appointed if these two 
do not reach a decision. About 20 agree- 
ments provide for a single arbitrator. With 
very few exceptions these are ad hoc arbi- 
tration boards and ad hoc single arbitrators. 


Very few of the agreements providing 
for a single arbitrator say anything about 
his qualifications; but most of those pro- 
viding for boards set out certain qualifica- 
tions for the chairman. However, these 
latter agreements say nothing about the 
qualifications of the appointees on the 
board, except for a few that state that the 
appointees selected shall be persons who 
have had nothing to do with the dispute 
before its submission to arbitration. 

Only five of the agreements in the sample 
provide for the submission to the arbitrator 
of a stipulation before the hearing. Two 
others require the parties to meet before 
the hearing and draw up a joint stipulation 
or statements and counter-statements. 

The collective agreements in the sample 
have very little to say about the procedures 
that are to be followed after the arbitration 
tribunal has been fully constituted. How- 
ever, this omission probably does not dis- 
tinguish these agreements from other agree- 
ments to arbitrate. In most cases, whatever 
rules of procedure there are exist apart 
from the agreement itself. Such rules con- 
sist either of a “common law” governing 
procedures or of a formally drafted body 
of regulations. In the field of union- 
management relations procedural practices 
are still developing. It is the particular 
interest of this study to find out what 
they are. 
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|\V—The Procedures Leading to the Appointment of the Arbitrator 


It is difficult to find the very first step 
in the procedure which eventually carries a 
dispute to arbitration. Probably the par- 
ties recognize early in the grievance pro- 
cedure those disputes which are likely to 
prove difficult. No doubt they often begin 
then to make their preparation for arbi- 
tration. 

Unions are frequently criticized for carry- 
ing claims to arbitration that are so com- 
pletely devoid of merit as to be frivolous. 
However, unions are not always able to 
avoid pressing a grievance right through 
to the final authority on such matters, the 
arbitrator. Opinion among the rank and file 
of union membership commonly demands 
the stout defence of a grieving member, 
even though his case may appear to an 
outsider to be very weak indeed. 

Both parties use arbitration to serve 
their particular and immediate purposes. 
Management may allow a point which it 
is reluctant to concede to the union to go 
to arbitration, preferring to lose the case 
and take an adverse ruling from the 
arbitrator to yielding the point on its own 
initiative. The union may do the same 
thing. Both parties will use arbitration in 
an attempt to modify or amplify the 
agreement by securing a ruling from an 
arbitrator. And both parties will, on occa- 
sion, arbitrate issues that are to be dis- 
cussed at forthcoming negotiations, each 
in the hope that the arbitrator’s decision 
will strengthen its position on the matter. 

Unions commonly appoint persons favour- 
ably disposed to their views to act as 


members of arbitration boards and com- 
panies do the same. Each is disposed to be 
eritical of the other for appointing a par- 
tisan, but perhaps this criticism is more 
sharply made by outsiders than by the 
parties themselves. 

No doubt the ideal arbitration board 
would be composed of three impartial per- 
sons. On the other hand, the parties to 
an arbitration have the right to set up 
the sort of arbitration board they want. 
That is what parties to union-management 
disputes are doing. There is good reason 
to believe that the boards they do appoint 
are as impartial as they can reasonably be 
expected to be. 

The arbitrator’s appointment is ordinarily 
a very informal matter. He rarely gets a 
formal notice from the parties of his 
appointment and he is not required to 
take an oath of office. Arrangements for 
the hearing are usually made informally, 
often by one of the parties, and without 
formal notice by the arbitrator to the 
parties of the time and place of the hear- 
ing. Very few agreements provide for the 
submission to the arbitrator, prior to the 
hearing, of a statement of the issue to be 
placed before him. 

Ordinarily the appointment of an arbi- 
trator, or the establishment of a board, and 
the making of arrangements for a hearing 
take a good deal of time and contribute 
substantially to the delay the parties 
encounter in getting disputes settled by 
arbitration. 


V—The Arbitration Hearing 


The arbitrator or the chairman of an 
arbitration board is in charge of the arbi- 
tration hearing and he conducts it as 
formally or informally as he sees fit. How- 
ever, he will ordinarily discuss the pro- 
cedure he proposes to follow with the par- 
ties and proceed as the situation dictates. 

At the outset the arbitrator usually satis- 
fies himself that his appointment is in 
order, that he has a clear statement of the 
question before him and that the grievance 
has been through the prescribed steps 
bringing it to arbitration. He will then 
proceed to hear the case, 


It may be that one of the parties to the 
arbitration is convinced that the arbitrator 
cannot deal with the question submitted 
by the other party. If such is the case, 
that party should not depend on the arbi- 
trator to discover that he has no jurisdiction 
over the question or no authority to rule 
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on it, but should protest at the very first 
opportunity, and make its position very 
clear. It is much more effective for a party 
to protest while the hearing is in progress 
that there are irregularities than to do so 
afterwards, particularly after receiving an 
unfavourable award. 

The arbitration hearing is held primarily 
to enable the parties to state their cases, 
each in the presence of the other, before 
the arbitrator and to argue the merits 
of their positions. The arbitrator usually 
asks the parties initiating the arbitration 
to open the case. That party’s representa- 
tive will usually outline his position broadly 
and then call his witnesses. After he has 
examined each witness, the other party’s 
representative has an opportunity to cross- 
examine the witness. The first party may 
then re-examine him. 











After the first party has completed the 
presentation of its witnesses, the other party 
will proceed to call its witnesses for exam- 
ination, cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion. 

Finally, the first party presents its argu- 
ments and sums up its position, the second 
follows with its argument and the first 
party has an opportunity at the last to 
reply. 

Not all arbitration hearings proceed in the 
formal manner just described. Witnesses 
are sometimes examined very informally 
and evidence and argument sometimes pre- 
sented concurrently. In particular, when 
the meaning of a clause in a agreement 
is in dispute, the hearing may consist of a 
very informal discussion of the matter in 
issue between the parties. 


It is the arbitrator’s duty during the 
course of a hearing to give each party 
full opportunity to present its evidence and 
its argument. He may refuse to hear 
evidence which he finds to be bad, or 
which is irrelevant. But he must not 
refuse to hear good evidence. In practice, 
arbitrators usually accept all the evidence 


that is offered, but they usually make it 
clear either at the time the evidence is 
offered or in their reports, what, if any, of 
the evidence is bad and so, useless. 


An arbitrator is not a commissioner 
appointed to conduct an investigation. He 
has no authority to call witnesses, or com- 
pel them to give evidence under oath. He 
has no authority to enter the premises 
of the employer to examine plant or 
equipment or observe work being done. He 
has no authority to demand the production 
of documents bearing on the matter in 
dispute. An arbitrator is appointed to 
hear the evidence and the argument that 
the parties to a dispute see fit to present 
and to decide the question on the basis 
of that evidence. 


When the arbitrator is satisfied that he 
has heard all the evidence and argument 
he closes the hearing, usually informing 
the parties that he is reserving judgment 
on the question before him and submitting 
his report to them as soon as possible. 
Sometimes the parties ask to submit post- 
hearing briefs to the arbitrator, to set out 
their arguments in a more orderly form 
than they were able to do at the hearing. 


Vl—The Arbitrator’s Award 


At the conclusion of the hearing the 
arbitrator usually reserves judgment and 
takes time to study the evidence and pre- 
pare his finding. In due course he makes 
his award in writing and, as a rule, delivers 
it to the parties with a complete record of 
the proceedings and his reasons for decision. 

It is usual practice for the arbitrator to 
record in his report the names of the par- 
ties, the names and positions of their repre- 
sentatives and a summary of the evidence 
and arguments presented by each party at 
the hearing. Sometimes an arbitrator will 
explain how the parties dealt with the 
matter before it got to arbitration, how 
they were led to submit it to arbitration 
and how they chose the arbitrator. Some- 
times he will report too, how he determined 
the date and place for the hearing, what 
notices he sent to the parties and how 
he conducted the hearing. 

There is a tendency to regard the busi- 
ness of decision-making as a pretty exact 
science with rules and principles that should 
lead the arbitrator to the finding that is 
exactly and precisely the correct one. In 
the province of Ontario, where we try to 
make a sharp distinction between arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, we are disposed to 
regard the arbitrator’s decision embodied 
in his award as sound and judicial, quite 


different from a conciliation board’s deci- 
sion contained in its recommendations, 
which is often said to be reached by guess 
or by estimate. We speak of the criteria 
on which the arbitrator bases his decision 
and we speak of the conciliator’s lack of 
such criteria. 

It is, of course, true that there are rules 
and principles that will help anyone exam- 
ining evidence in a quasi-iudicial proceeding 
to use that evidence to make a finding. 
There are rules that will help such a person 
to distinguish good evidence from bad, to 
determine the credibility of witnesses and 
the weight and the importance to be 
attached to each particular piece of evi- 
dence. There are rules of interpretation 
which should assist an arbitrator in con- 
struing a clause in a collective agreement. 
But the application of rules to particular 
problems and the recognition of the prin- 
ciples that should be applied to a particular 
problem is not a purely mechanical process, 
but rather one which calls for the applica- 
tion of the arbitrator’s judgment. Thus, 
even where rules and principles do apply, a 
decision cannot be reached without the use 
of the subjective factor, judgment. 

The extent to which an arbitrator may 
rely on the “rules” in making his decision 
will depend upon the nature of the issue 
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before him. Some questions regarding the 
meaning of clauses in a collective agree- 
ment can be answered largely in the lght 
of the rules that can be followed in the 
interpretation of language. The allegation 
that an employee was wrongfully discharged 
in that his dismissal was in violation of a 
specific provision of the collective agree- 
ment might be decided largely by the use 
of “rules”. The allegation that an employee 
was unjustly, or inequitably, or unreason- 
ably discharged would probably confront 
the arbitrator, in the final analysis, with 
questions he could not answer by the use 
of any rule. Although some misdemeanors 
are generally regarded as serious enough to 
justify discharge under any circumstances, 
others are not so regarded. There are 
usually mitigating circumstances, too. It 
becomes a question not of determining 
whether the employee’s fault, taken in its 
entire setting, is black or white, but rather 
whether or not it is a dark enough grey 
to justify the man’s dismissal. Such a 
decision derives more from judgment and 
opinion than from the application of any 
objective rules. 

No doubt some of the details of this 
analysis of the process of decision-making 
are open to question, but perhaps the dis- 
cussion does serve to illustrate the point 
that the judgment and the personal opinions 
of an arbitrator do in fact play an impor- 
tant part in the formulation of his award. 
Even where rules and principles may guide 
him, the arbitrator must exercise his judg- 
ment in their use and application. And 
in the very numerous instances where an 
arbitrator is asked to decide what is fair 
and what is reasonable, judgment and 
opinion become of first importance. 

An arbitrator’s award is usually described 
as binding on the parties concerned or 
described as final and binding. An award 
is binding even though the arbitrator may 
give a wrong answer to a question of fact 
specifically placed before him or a wrong 
answer to a question of law specifically 
placed before him. This curious charac- 
teristic of an arbitrator’s award follows 
from the nature of the questions which the 


parties place before him. The parties do 
not ask the arbitrator: “What is the correct 
interpretation of Article 10 of this agree- 
ment.” They ask rather: “What, in your 
opinion, is the correct interpretation of 
Article 10 of this agreement?” If the arbi- 
trator is able to formulate an opinion, he 
can be sure it will be the answer to the 
question. All this is included in the pro- 
position that an arbitrator is the final 
judge, both of the law and of the facts, 
and in the proposition that his award is 
good unless he is guilty of misconduct. 

What protection, then, have unions and 
employers against ill-conceived judgments 
of arbitrators? In the particular case they 
have none. But in course of time arbitrators 
whose awards consistently fail to conform 
to what the parties themselves agree to 
be sound principles will be eliminated, for 
the parties will refuse to accept such per- 
sons as arbitrators. 

The enforcement of arbitrators’ awards 
in this field has not been a serious problem. 
All but a very few have been observed and 
implemented without question. Employers 
against whom awards have been made have 
rarely failed to give them effect. Unions 
that have lost out have rarely indulged in 
demonstrations or slow-downs or strikes 
in protest. 

There have been a few cases where 
unions have applied to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for leave to prosecute employers 
whom, they alleged, had failed to imple- 
ment an arbitrator’s award. There is one 
case where an employer attempted to have 
the court set an award aside on the ground 
that the arbitrator had exceeded his juris- 
diction. 

It can hardly be said that the few cases 
that have appeared are sufficient either to 
establish the position of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board or to indicate the position of 
the courts with respect to the review of 
arbitrators’ awards. It can be said, how- 
ever, that there is some possibility of relief 
for the party that suffers from the other 
party’s failure to implement an award and 
some possibility of securing relief from 
the imposition of a bad award. 


Vil—Conclusion 


The use of arbitration in the field of 
union-management relations is an example 
of the adaptation of old and well-established 
procedures to the solution of new problems 
in new situations. Clearly it is fortunate 
that there are tools at hand to do these 
new tasks. The difficulty of dealing with 
them would be considerably increased if 
such were not the case. However, there are 
dangers in the use of old institutions in 
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new situations. People may have an interest 
in the institution per se. They may regard 
its preservation in its traditional form more 
important than the appropriate solution of 
the problems to which it is applied. 
Fortunately, the people who actually par- 
ticipate in the arbitration of union-manage- 
ment disputes as arbitrators, appointees on 
arbitration boards and representatives of 
unions and representatives of management 

















bring a variety of background and experi- 
ence with them which tends to keep 
procedures from being determined either 
entirely by considerations of what is tra- 
ditional or entirely by considerations of 
what is practical and expedient. Judges 
acting as arbitrators no doubt tend to 
preserve the main substance of the institu- 
tion of arbitration and to preserve in par- 
ticular its formal and its curial aspects. 
Management, in general, is disposed to 
support a formal and curial form of pro- 
cedure, to place its case in the hands of 
counsel and to conduct itself much as it 
would if it were appearing before a court 
of law. On the other hand, unions insist, 
as a rule, that the issues between themselves 
and managements cannot be decided pro- 
perly in a coldly curial fashion because of 
the human relations elements involved in 
them. 

Thus the procedures which are being fol- 
lowed in arbitrations are the product of 
these various views of how things should be 
done, modified by the particular circum- 
stances in which those concerned find them- 
selves. 

The parties who participate in arbitrations 
do not do so to develop an institution that 
will serve the public interest in settling 
disputes between employers and employees. 
A union that initiates an arbitration does 
so for the sole purpose of winning its 
point. The employer who is involved strives 
to do the same. The parties probably give 
little thought to the broad social con- 
sequences of their use or abuse of arbitra- 
tion procedures. The statute governing 
these matters and expressing the view of 
the public regarding them is remarkably 
silent on the question of procedures, giving 
the parties very little idea of what the 
community regards as sound practice. 

It appears, then, that the development 
of sound arbitration practices and pro- 
cedures is left largely in the hands of those 
resorting to arbitration, left to two groups 
who seem to be motivated largely by nar- 
row self-interest. However, the situation is 
not so serious from the point of view of 
sound public policy as might appear at 
first sight. The parties who participate in 
arbitrations exert upon one another a series 
of checks and balances which tend to keep 
them all on a straight course. 

In this process of development criticism 
has played a very important part. Some 
of this criticism is sweeping. There is, for 
example, the proposition that arbitration 
must be thoroughly unsound, for unions 
lose most of the cases they submit. This 
criticism is often countered by pointing 
out that a union introduces its cases as 
grievances and carries them through a 


definite grievance procedure before it sub- 
mits them to arbitration. The union wins 
some of them in that earlier process. Thus 
the statement that it loses more arbitra- 
tions than it wins ignores the cases it 
wins as grievances. However, this explana- 
tion still leaves the critics free to contend 
that arbitrators seem disposed to look on 
disallowed grievances as management looks 
upon them and dismiss them. The implica- 
tion in the criticism has been a matter of 
concern not only to unions but to manage- 
ments and arbitrators as well. 


Some critics point to the cost of arbitra- 
tion as its most serious defect. Some unions 
insist that arbitrators’ fees and expenses 
are so high that local unions cannot always 
afford to arbitrate cases which should be 
arbitrated if justice is to be done. They 
suggest that the government meet the cost 
of arbitration as it meets the cost of con- 
ciliation. Employers sometimes protest that 
unions force them into arbitration and force 
them to pay half the cost of the pro- 
ceedings—proceedings which, in their view, 
are often frivolous. They suggest that the 
problem of cost could be solved easily by 
requiring the loser to pay the whole of it. 
Such a practice, it is argued, would very 
effectively reduce the number of frivolous 
arbitrations. 

Some have pointed to the length of time 
it takes to secure the decision of an arbi- 
trator on a question as the most serious 
weakness of arbitration as we have it. 
Others express concern because there is no 
tribunal to which one can appeal from an 
award when the decision seems to be 
unsound or out of line with other decisions. 


This account of the procedures followed 
in the arbitration of labour disputes in 
Ontario is essentially a descriptive study. 
It is an attempt to describe a rather unique 
institution. Unlike the labour relations 
legislation enacted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the United States, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Ontario Labour Relations Act pro- 
vides a form of compulsory arbitration for 
certain disputes arising between the parties 
to a collective bargaining agreement. These 
agreements are, therefore, in a sense self- 
enforcing. The parties to them have limited 
access to the courts. They must, if they 
wish to resolve their differences, constitute 
and administer their own tribunals and sub- 
mit themselves to them. 


This study shows that the parties who 
are using arbitration to settle disputes that 
occur during the term of collective agree- 
ments are working out procedures and 
establishing practices that are making this 
experiment, on the whole, successful. No 
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New Ontario Labour Federation 
Formed at Merger Convention 


Union of Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) and Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) results in provincial organization that 
encompasses close to half the membership of Canadian Labour Congress 


A provincial labour organization that 
encompasses close to half the membership 
of the Canadian Labour Congress was 
founded in Toronto at the end of March 
when the former TLC and CCL federations 
in Ontario merged at a three-day constitu- 
tional convention. 

The new federation, the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC, represents almost 
half a million Ontario trade unionists. It 
was formed through union of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
and the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL). 

Mergers of provincial organizations have 
now been completed in eight provinces. A 
merger convention in New Brunswick 
planned for late August will be the final 
amalgamation at the provincial level; in 
Prince Edward Island there are no provin- 
cial organizations. 

The Ist constitutional convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour declared “its 
full support” of the CCF Party, particularly 
in the forthcoming federal general election, 
and provided for the establishment of a 
political action committee. 

The subject that prompted the greatest 
number of resolutions was the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. Resolutions were 
passed dealing with bargaining rights when 
a company is sold or changes its name, 
the section of the Act respecting municipal 
employees, the conduct of representation 
votes, the selection of chairmen of con- 
ciliation boards, time limits for the con- 
ciliation process, and the check-off of union 
dues. A resolution calling for uniformity 
in labour relations acts across Canada was 
referred to the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Cleve Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL federation in Ontario for 12 years, 
was elected President of the new federa- 
tion by acclamation, 

Delegates to the convention numbered 
719, of whom 482 represented former CCL 
unions and 287 former TLC affiliates. 
Largest delegation came from the United 
Steelworkers of America, who sent 145 dele- 
gates; next largest was from the United 
Automobile Workers, who sent 99. 

CLC officials who attended the conven- 
tion were Honorary President A. R. Mosher, 
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President Claude Jodoin, Executive Vice- 
president Gordon Cushing and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 

At the opening ceremonies on March 27, 
Mayor Nathan Phillips of Toronto paid 
tribute to organized labour for “the con- 
tribution it is making to the progress of 
this country”; Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario 
Minister of Labour, called attention to 
the appointment of a select committee of 
the provincial Legislature to examine and 
investigate the whole question of labour 
relations (see box, p. 000); and the Rey. 
C. E. McGuire, Director of the Catholic 
Labour School, urged labour leaders to base 
their actions on the laws of morality and 
religion. 

CLC Vice-President William Jenoves, 
who presided at the opening ceremonies, 
then turned the gavel over to A. F. Mac- 
Arthur and Sam Hughes, retiring Presi- 
dents of the OPFL and OFL. 


Political Action 


The convention almost unanimously 
declared “its full support of the CCF and, 
particularly, its candidates in the forth- 
coming federal election” and, in the same 
resolution, urged all affiliated unions, labour 
councils and “members that are free to 
do so” to give all possible support to CCF 
candidates in this year’s election. 

A second resolution to implement the 
OFL’s political action and political educa- 
tion program. 

The two resolutions were substituted by 
the resolutions committee for 16 that had 
been submitted by affiliates. 

The placing of the first substitute before 
the delegates was greeted by cheers and 
table thumping; its adoption by a noisy 
demonstration. 

The delegates spoke during the discussion 
on the resolution. Only one of them 
expressed opposition. 

“We cannot delegate our whole political 
responsibility to a party without having 
control over party policy,” warned Harry 
Lees of the Plumbers union. 

Among those who spoke in favour of the 
resolution was Harry Waisglass of the 
United Steelworkers, who said that “what- 
ever prosperity we have has been in spite 




















of, not because of, the federal Government; 
the Government is deliberately putting the 
squeeze on labour and on the consumer. 

A delegate from the Textile Workers 
Union of America spoke of the lack of 
government action to deal with the reces- 
sion in the textile industry and a Steel- 
workers delegate charged that present 
governments were putting profit before 
human welfare. 

A delegate who expressed support for the 
resolution said, however, that he didn’t 
believe the CCF was really the party 
Labour wanted. “Labour wants a Labour 
Party; the CCF is controlled by profes- 
sional workers and lawyers.” 

The second substitute resolution, as pre- 
sented by the resolutions committee, called 
for the establishment of a political educa- 
tion committee. When delegates expressed 
opposition to the use of the word “educa- 
tion” in the committee’s title—they pre- 
ferred the word “action’—the resolution 
was redrafted to meet their objections. 

In the discussion of the resolution, Mur- 
ray Cotterill of the United Steelworkers 
warned that endorsation of a political 
party did not “tie the Federation to the 
coattails of that party. Any support must 
be conditional and temporary; support 
must be earned. The important thing to 
remember is that when we support a poli- 
tical program it must be Labour’s pro- 
gram.” 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Of the 158 resolutions that faced the 
convention, 29 dealt with the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. The resolutions 
committee reduced this number, by amalga- 
mation, to 12. 

The resolution that resulted in the longest 
discussion concerned the conciliation process 
under the Act. The two-part substitute 
resolution demanded amendment of the Act 
to provide that the trade union involved 
must consent to conciliation before pro- 
ceedings get under way and that, where 
conciliation is agreed to, the process must 
be completed within 60 days, after which 
either party would be free to take action. 
Extension of the 60-day time limit would 
have to be by mutual consent of the parties. 

After a UAW delegate had said that his 
union was opposed to the resolution because 
it was opposed to conciliation, Eamon Park 
of the United Steelworkers remarked that, 
although many unions would like to see 
the conciliation process dispensed with, “it’s 
the law and we have to live with it”. 

He pointed out that many small unions 
have benefited from the conciliation process. 

Murray Cotterill of the Steelworkers 
declared that the main reason for delays 


The evening before the merger con- 
vention opened, a local of the United 
Automobile Workers that represents em- 
ployees of three Toronto aircraft com- 
panies voted to apply for affiliation with 
the CCF Party. 


Nathan French, chairman of the local’s 


political action committee, said: “Now 
we will have a say in the Party’s policy 
and in the selection of CCF candidates.” 


The week before, the Toronto and 
District Labour Council and the Hamil- 
ton and District Trades and Labour 
Council both voted to support the CCF. 





in the conciliation process was that, “in 
the case of a union with a great deal of 
bargaining power, the employer will use 
loopholes in the Act to delay a showdown. 
Where locals have little bargainmg power, 
they, too, take advantage of loopholes in 
the Act to prolong the process and delay 
the showdown,” he added. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, who would have preferred to see 
the conciliation provisions of the Act 
eliminated entirely, said he was opposed to 
any policy of the Federation that would 
give Government “any encouragement to 
continue the present form of conciliation”. 

One of the original resolutions that was 
covered by the substitute expressed dis- 
satisfaction over the choice of conciliation 
board chairmen. Speaking on this point, 
Eamon Park said he was surprised that the 
province’s universities hayven’t come for- 
ward to train persons in this field. 

A second substitute resolution demanded 
that the provincial Government take steps 
to enforce arbitration awards* and until the 
Government does so, that it bear the ex- 
pense of any court action that is necessary 
to implement an arbitration decision. It 
was adopted by a narrow majority after 
one delegate had pointed out that the 
resolution as worded asked the Government 
to pay the employers’ court costs, too. 

A “special emergency resolution” directed 
the Federation’s executive to prepare a 
brief for submission to the select committee 





*An application by a Winnipeg local of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers for permission to prosecute a company ‘“‘for 
failure to comply with arbitration findings’ was 
refused last month by the Manitoba Labour Board 
on the sole ground that the union in question was 
not an incorporated body. The Board cited a 
case in which the Manitoba Court of Appeal had 
held that the consent to prosecute ‘“‘must be a 
consent to a legal entity—that is, an individual 
or individuals in their own names or an incorpor- 
ated body”’. 

Source: Manitoba Labour Relations Board, Serial 
57-10, April 25, 1957. 
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A Select Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature on Labour Relations was ap- 
pointed March 25 to “examine into and 
report regarding the operation and 
administration of the Labour Relations 
Act, of Ontario, in all of its aspects”. 

The Committee held its first meeting 
on April 17 under the chairmanship of 
James A. Maloney, (Renfrew South) and 
decided to invite all interested parties, 
trade organizations, companies, trade 
unions or other persons having informa- 
tion or data concerning the operation or 
administration of the Labour Relations 
Act to submit written briefs, and to 
attend public hearings to be held early 
in September. 

Committee members are: John Yarem- 
ko (Bellwoods), J. W. Spooner (Coch- 
rane South), E. P. Morningstar (Wel- 
land), H. Leslie Rowntree (York West), 
G. E. Jackson (London South), R. M. 
Myers (Waterloo South), A. J. Reaume 
(Essex North), Albert Wren (Kenora), 
and Donald C. MacDonald (York 
South). 

The Committee appointed Harold Per- 
kins, formerly with the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, as its secretary. 


of the Ontario Legislature that is enquir- 
ing into labour relations (see box, p. 550). 
The brief should include the resolutions 
adopted at the convention and the report 
of the OFL committee on labour legisla- 
tion (L.G., Aug. 1956, p. 972), the resolution 
said. It was adopted. 

Other resolutions adopted: 

—demanded that the Act be amended 
to assure that when a company’s name or 
ownership changes, current collective agree- 
ments and certifications shall remain in 
force; 

—requested abolition of the provision in 
the Act that permits municipalities to re- 
move their employees from the Act’s cover- 
age; 

—asked that a simple majority of those 
voting in representation elections be sufti- 
cient to gain certification; and 

—called for legislation providing for a 
voluntary check-off. 

A resolution urging efforts to have a 
uniform labour relations act enacted in all 
provinces was referred to the Canadian 
Labour Congress “because it is a federal 
matter”. 


Election of Officers 


The merger agreement provided for an 
executive comprising a president, eight 
vice-presidents and a_ secretary-treasurer, 
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Nominations for president and four vice- 
presidents were permitted only from dele- 
gates representing former CCL affiliates; 
for the secretary-treasurer and the remain- 
ing four vice-presidents, from former TLC 
affiliates. 

The nominations were made at the one- 
day conventions held by both parties to 
the merger prior to the OFL founding 
convention (see boxes, p. 552). Voting, by 
all delegates, took place on the merger con- 
vention’s third day. 


Cleve Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
former CCL federation for 12 years, was 
the only man nominated for the OFL 
presidency by the CCL delegates and thus 
became the new federation’s first President. 


The TLC delegates nominated two of 
their number for the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
post: Doug Hamilton, of the Toronto Dis- 
trict Labour Council, and Peter Podger, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Toronto. In the ballotting for the only 
salaried position on the executive, Mr. 
Hamilton gained 391 votes to Mr. Podger’s 
223. 

Ten men were nominated, five by CCL 
delegates and five by TLC affiliates, for 
the eight vice-presidential posts. In the 
ballotting, four from each of the merging 
organizations were elected. Results of the 
voting (the first eight named being elected) 
were: William Boothroyd, IAM, Toronto, 
590; Sam Hughes, Packinghouse Workers, 
Toronto, the last President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL), 576; R. W. 
Ostling, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Fort William, 548; George Barlow, 
Eastern Area Director, Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, Hamilton, 
539; Richard Courtney, UAW, Oshawa, 532; 
William Punnett, United Rubber Workers, 
Toronto, 513; I. M. Dodds, Teamsters in- 
ternational representative, Windsor, 508; Al 
Hearn, Building Service Employees inter- 
national representative, Toronto, 505; Mike 
Nichols, Asbestos Workers, Toronto, 294; 
and Pat Hurrell, President, Local 1, Na- 
tional Brewery Workers Union, London, 
285. 


Claude Jodoin 


The Ontario Federation of Labour had 
the right to support or not to support a 
political party, CLC President Claude 
Jodoin told the delegates at the convention 
banquet. (The next day the convention 
voted to support the CCF Party (see 
above)). 

Those who thought that the merged 
Canadian labour movement would split on 
organizational principles or on_ political 
principles were wishful thinkers, he added. 











Jurisdictional differences will be settled 
in the “Parliament of Labour,” he said, 
“without any outside advice”. 

Mr. Jodoin told the banquet guests that 
the constitution the Federation had just 
adopted might not be perfect but that it 
had served the purpose of bringing Ontario’s 
two provincial federations together. There 
would be time at the next convention to 
make changes and improvements, he added. 

Turning to the objectives of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, Mr. Jodoin said “we are 
quite insistent about the establishment of 
a national health plan; it is a necessity and 
we will get it’. 

The CLC will never be satisfied, he con- 
tinued, until unions are recognized and 
bargaining rights granted to civic, provincial 
and federal employees. 

Mr. Jodoin concluded with comments on 
remarks in the Ontario Legislature by Pro- 
vincial Secretary George Dunbar, who said 
that the CLC’s Director of Research, Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, had once admitted he had 
been a member of the Communist Party. 

In Canada, we have parliamentary im- 
munity. There are reasons for this; it is 
logical. But that doesn’t mean that they 
should abuse that privilege to cast reflec- 
tions on responsible Canadian citizens. It is 
an insult to the Canadian labour movement 
to have a Member use parliamentary immun- 


ity to criticize a distinguished citizen such 
as Dr. Forsey. 


(The next day the convention unani- 
mously adopted a special resolution demand- 
ing that Mr. Dunbar apologize and that he 
resign his Cabinet post, and that the 
Federation’s president call on the provincial 
Premier to demand that he and his govern- 
ment dissociate themselves from Mr. Dun- 
bar’s remarks.) 


Resolutions 
Health Insurance 


Immediate implementation by Ontario of 
a comprehensive health plan was demanded 
in a resolution that substituted for eight 
others. 

The same resolution called on the Federa- 
tion’s executive to enlist all other provincial 
federations and the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress in a united demand for a national 
health plan. 

Housing 


The Ontario Government was urged to 
call a conference of all municipalities for 
the purpose of beginning a province-wide 
program of slum clearance and construction 
of subsidized low-rental housing. The reso- 
lution also called on the provincial Govern- 
ment to embark on a low-cost housing 
program that would enable workers to buy 
houses with a $1,000 down payment at a 
maximum interest rate of 4 per cent. 


A. F. MacArthur, last President of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), would not accept any gift the 
organization planned to present to him 
as a memento of his service as its chief. 

Instead, it was announced at the mer- 
‘ger convention, he suggested that a bur- 


sary or scholarship in industrial relations, 
preferably for children of trade unionists, 
be created at the University of Toronto 
in the name of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. It was reported that the OPFL 
had planned to give Mr. MacArthur the 
sum of $2,500. 





Workmen’s Compensation 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act should 
be amended to provide for the payment to 
a totally disabled workman of 100 per cent 
of his earnings without any qualifying 
period, a resolution requested. 

Charging that some employers refuse to 
re-employ some workers who have been 
injured on the job, a resolution called for 
another amendment to the Act that would 
make it mandatory for an employer to find 
suitable employment for an incapacitated 
workman. 

Another resolution asked that all accident 
prevention efforts be placed under the direct 
supervision and control of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Legislation 

Resolutions concerning provincial legisla- 
tion adopted by the convention called for: 

—Enactment of legislation permitting 
strikes during the life of a collective agree- 
ment when companies try to enforce unfair 
work standards or unsafe working proce- 
dures. 

—FExtension of the coverage of the 
Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act to 
establishments employing fewer than five 
employees, which are now excluded. 

—Insertion of a fair wage clause in all 
provincial construction contracts. 

—Statutory requirement of two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

—Legislation making payment for statu- 
tory holidays compulsory no matter when 
the holiday falls. 

—FEqual representation of Labour and 
Management on the advisory committee 
established under the Industrial Standards 
Act. 

—A minimum wage of $1.25 for all 
workers in the province. 

—Payment by the province of supple- 
mentary benefits to recipients of federal 
old age assistance. 
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A special one-day convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
was held March 26 to approve the terms 
of merger with its erstwhile CCL rival 
and to vote the organization out of 
existence. Had the convention been 
numbered, it would have been the 
Federation’s 11th annual meeting. 

Approval of the merger terms was 
not unanimous. 

The delegates nominated six of their 
members for the four vice-presidential 
posts allotted to the OPFL in the mer- 
ger agreement. A. F. MacArthur, Federa- 
tion President, declined nomination to 
any position in the merged organization. 


—Provision of unemployment relief to 
unemployed employables who have ex- 
hausted or do not qualify for unemployment 
imsurance benefits. 


A resolution requesting enactment of 
legislation requiring competency tests and 
licences for building tradesmen was rejected. 
Speakers in the discussion on the resolution 
pointed out that “no one is better fitted 
than the man experienced in a trade to 
train and pass on the qualifications of those 
entering the trade” and that “if the only 
requirement is to be the ability to pay 
for a licence,” the building trades don’t 
want it. One speaker warned that adoption 
of the resolution would place the licensing 
of building tradesmen in the hands of a 
legislative body “outside the building 
industry”. 

The convention referred to the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress resolutions that 
called for: 


—Establishment of Remembrance Day as 
a statutory holiday. 
—A federal investigation into the “mon- 
opoly” in the pharmaceutical industry. 
—Payment of blind allowances without 
a means test. 
Automation 


A resolution requesting the federal 
Government to convene a national advisory 
committee on technical change and auto- 
mation, on which Labour would be repre- 
sented, was referred to the CLC. 





The Education Service of the National 
Syndicate of Municipal Employees of 
Montreal (CCCL) has been awarded the 
annual prize of the Canadian Institute for 
Adult Education for the year 1957 in recog- 
nition of its efforts in the field of adult 
education. 
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The 14th—and final—convention of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
was held in Toronto March 25. The 
delegates unanimously approved the 
terms of merger with the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (TLC). 

Entitled by the merger terms to 
nominate the President of the new 


federation, the OFL named its Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. F. Cleve Kidd; he was 
unopposed since OFL President Sam 
Hughes declined nomination. The con- 
vention also named five candidates for 
the four vice-presidencies allotted to the 
Federation in the merger agreement. 


Education 


The purpose, function, organization and 
development of the trade union movement 
in Canada should be studied in Ontario 
schools, the Federation believes. It will 
request the province’s Department of Edu- 
cation to include such studies in the school 
curriculum and will set up a special com- 
mittee to prepare a suggested course out- 
line. 

Another resolution on the subject of 
education called for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a “far-sighted, progressive 
teacher-training program to overcome the 
shortage of teachers”. 


Other Speakers 


CLC Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, in an address to the convention 
just prior to the vote on the political action 
resolution, told the delegates that “we are 
in politics whether we like it or not. As 
human beings we are in politics; we are 
not only economic beings.” 

He remarked that only 32 per cent of 
the Ontario labour force was organized and 
that organization was the No. 1 target of 
the CLC. 

When CLC Executive Vice-President 
Gordon Cushing spoke to the convention 
later, he, too, said the CLC’s first task was 
to organize completely the workers of 
Canada. 

Mr. Cushing commented favourably on a 
suggestion that provincial federations ex- 
change fraternal delegates. 


The Service, the citation states, “appears 
as a significant illustration of the adult 
education work undertaken during the past 
few years in the trade union movement”. 

Jean Robert Gauthier is Director of the 
Syndicate’s Education Service and Jean 
Dupire is Assistant Director. 
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15" Annual Conference of the 


Personnel Association of Toronto 


Close to 600 personnel officers and management executives from all 
parts of Canada attend two-day meeting, theme of which was “Effective 
Communication”. Two labour spokesmen participate in panel discussion 


“Effective Communication” was the theme 
of the 15th Annual Conference of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto, held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, April 4 and 5. 
Close to 600 personnel and other Canadian 
senior management executives from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, and many 
representatives from the United States, par- 
ticipated in the two-day conference. 

Labour was represented at the conference, 
when a panel discussion was held on mutual 
problems under the heading of “Manage- 
ment Should! Unions Should!” The panel 
debated what management and union 
should do towards finding a better approach 
to their mutual best interests. 

At the opening session of the conference, 
delegates were welcomed by C. P. Chaston, 
President of the Association, and Frederick 
G. Gardiner, QC, Chairman of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr. Gardiner stressed the importance of 
personnel directors to industrial enterprise 
and the important part they are playing in 
the great expansion of the economy in all 
parts of Canada. 

Alex King, Simpsons-Sears Limited, acted 
as session chairman. J. Powadiuk, Pigott 
Construction Company, was vice-chairman. 


Pane! Discussion 


A suggestion that unions take a new 
approach to collective bargaining was 
advanced by J. C. Adams, QC, general 
counsel of the Central Industrial Relations 
Institute, who said that the present system 
of bargaining was rather futile, and that 
unions should “get out of the rut” and into 
more constructive channels. He noted that 
North American workers still get 17 per 
cent of the customer dollar, a figure that 
has not changed since collective bargaining 
began. 

“Since unions are the natural media for 
progress at the bargaining table,” he said, 
“T think they owe it to the country they 
serve to arrive at a new method of deter- 
mining what a wage rate should be.” 

Mr. Adams suggested that labour and 
management study production costs for a 
year and make a real appraisal of labour’s 


contribution, then divide the proceeds 
accordingly. “Instead of always looking 
into the future, look backwards,” he said. 
If at the end of a year labour is not satis- 
fied with the division of the income, they 
can still go out on strike with the same 
effect on management as at present. 

It was also felt by Mr. Adams that the 
settlement of a lump sum at the end of 
each year would encourage people to save 
and invest in the country’s economy. 

Speaking for labour, William Mahoney, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, was “almost in agree- 
ment that labour was not progressive 
enough” in getting its fair share of the 
income dollar. He particularly felt that 
way after reading some of the financial 
reports of industry for 1956. He wondered 
why management seems to feel that only 
when a price increase 1s made should labour 
wages be boosted. He charged that manage- 
ment has never used logic as a basis on 
which to decide wages. 

“T do not feel that labour has been 
nearly aggressive enough, and I feel that 
any new approach will be developed because 
management has run out of arguments with 
which to meet demands. 

“As to the employee’s share of the sales 
dollar,’ Mr. Mahoney said, “records show 
that it has been dropping. I do not think 
that to date we have had our fair share.” 

The problem of conciliation was raised, 
and Miller Stewart, free-lance writer who 
often serves as union nominee on concilia- 
tion boards, said the whole conciliation 
process should be speeded up so that results 
could be produced within 60 days, rather 
than seven months. He felt there was too 
much reliance on conciliation and that the 
process should be used only where the 
public was directly involved. 

Mr. Stewart observed that the wage- 
profit-price spiral seems to govern only 
one labour situation—that in which a very 
powerful union faces a very powerful com- 
pany. Speaking of high wages, he stressed 
that one of the great values of paying a 
high wage rate was that this money got 
into circulation quickly because high earners 
were also high spenders. 
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Pat Draper, Vice-president of Industrial 
Relations, Canada Iron Founderies Ltd., 
said that it was all very well to talk about 
joint involvements of management and 
unions, but he pointed out that they still 
played decidedly different roles. 

“In order to bring in a new criterion 
for negotiating a wage contract, we would 
have to change our thinking entirely,” he 
said. Criticizing the “better formula” that 
Mr. Adams had put forward, he said he 
did not feel that it would be possible, 
since demands arise not from what could 
be expected, but from some wage policy 
established by national and international 
union objectives and forced upon the 
situation. 

On the question of employees in a 
highly-paid operation joining a union, Mr. 
Mahoney said that the employee in the 
higher paid plant had a stake in raising 
wages in the community.- 

On a question of assistance to older 
workers, Mr. Mahoney admitted that 
unions have not done as much as they 
should. But he reminded his listeners that 
the Canadian union movement is young 
and has been so busy trying to live that 
it has not yet had time to explore fully 
all the basic problems that exist. He said 
that at the present time the Canadian 
Labour Congress was working hard to solve 
such problems as the fate of the older 
worker. 

Contracts of not more than two years’ 
duration are favoured by unions, rather 
than prolonged agreements that breed 
dissatisfaction, Mr. Mahoney replied to 
another question. 

Panel moderator was Prof. Bora Laskin, 
LL.B., Faculty of Law, University of 
Toronto, while the session chairman was 
Gordon F. Harrison, Hinds and Dauch 
Paper Company Limited. Assistant Chair- 
man was John W. Henley, Canadian West- 
inghouse Company Limited. 


Morgan Reid 


First speaker at the conference was 
Morgan Reid, General Manager of Planning 
and Public Relations, Simpsons-Sears Lim- 
ited, Canada, who spoke on “Communicat- 
ing Industrial Economics To Labour”. 

“As we enter the second industrial revolu- 
tion, the need for effective communication 
with the individual will become even 
greater,” he said. He pointed out that a 
century ago, when steam and steel were 
the generative forces of industry, technical 
advance, if not fully understood, was at 
least tangible and visible to the average 
man. Today, however, when atomic energy 
and electronics are “the touchstones of vast 
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material progress,” the gap in understanding 
between the technician and the layman is 
widening and cause and effect are explained 
in the “abstruse and exclusive idiom” of 
the scientist. 

We have moved from the comfortable era 
of improved gears and pistons into the 
unknowns of algebraic formulae. When these 
scientific advances are applied to the work- 
ing environment, an element of fear can be 
introduced. As we know, in any society, 
ignorance is the breeding ground of pre- 
judice. 

So here is our challenge—a challenge of 
communication in a period when technological 
change could bring with it a much better 
standard of living for all of us. The role 
of objective interpretation will assume new 
importance. What is it? What will it do? 
What does it mean to me? 

One of the most important communica- 
tion challenges to an economist today is to 
re-humanize economics, Mr. Reid said after 
he had presented his assessment of the 
present state of Canada’s economy. “After 
all, we are more than consumption units 
flicked through a punch-card machine.” 

In his assessment of the Canadian 
economy, he reminded the meeting that 
economists had predicted that the increase 
in 1956 of the gross national product would 
be “moderate” but that the actual increase 
was 11 per cent. Wages and salaries rose 
by $1.5 billion, a 12-per-cent increase com- 
pared with one of 7 per cent in 1955. When 
allowance is made for price increases, that 
was the largest advance in real purchasing 
power over the entire postwar period, he 
remarked. 

“The principal generative forces in this 
accelerated growth were capital investment 
and exports, Mr. Reid said. Merchandise 
exports rose by more than 11 per cent; 
public and private spending for capital 
goods by 24 per cent, an almost incredible 
accomplishment when applied against the 
record high level of capital investment in 
1955. 

Merchandise imports, however, and the 
‘“nvisible items’”’—travel expenditures, in- 
terest and dividends, freight, shipping, ete — 
rose far more rapidly so that Canada in- 
curred an “enormous” deficit of $1.4 billion. 

This deficit, in addition to reflecting the 
huge size of the capital investment program, 
was an anti-inflationary factor insofar as 
domestic supplies were supplemented by 
foreign merchandise. 

“Nevertheless,” he continued, “we should 
not regard a deficit of this character with 
complacency. It was covered by a very 
large capital inflow from the United States 
and Europe, but in some ways this is very 
much like an individual paying an overdraft 


a the bank by borrowing money else- 
where. 











“Tf long sustained, it would carry with 
it the seeds of potential dislocation in the 
Canadian economy, particularly if foreign 
demand for our export surpluses began to 
decline.” 

Last year’s capital inflow pointed up some 
of the limitations of domestic monetary 
policy, Mr. Reid asserted. While much of 
the money came to Canada because of 
the belief of foreign investors in our 
economic potentialities, much of it was 
generated by the upward shift in our 
interest rate structure. 

Putting it another way, “monetary policy 
in this country cannot effectively get out 
of step for more than short periods of 
time with that pursued in the United 
States,” he declared. “A heavy inflow of 
funds can offset the restrictive influences 
of domestic monetary policy.” 

When commenting on last year’s capital 
investment program, Mr. Reid pointed out 
a significant change in the character of the 
program: house-building was the main 
stimulating factor in 1955 but in the latter 
part of 1956 new housing starts began to 
decline substantially. This apparently will 
continue in 1957. 


“The really significant lesson that may 
be drawn from our 1956 capital investment 
experience,” he continued, “is that we 
have a tendency to underestimate the 
potentialities and capacities of the Cana- 
dian economy... Even our ideas of the 
potential size of the working force have 
become subject to change. 


“Last year there was a rise of 5 per cent 
in industrial employment, which at the 
beginning of the year would have been 
regarded as highly unlikely. It was accom- 
plished by shift of 45,000 persons out of 
agricultural into industrial occupations, ris- 
ing immigration, more women working and 
workers retained in employment beyond 
normal retirement age.” 

In a brief mention of inflation, Mr. 
Reid pointed out that the rise in the con- 
sumer price index from an average of 116.4 
for 1955 to an average of 118.1 for 1956 
was a far different picture from the rise 
from an average of 102.9 for 1950 to an 
average of 113.7 for 1951. 

In 1956 there was no shortage of con- 
sumer goods, he continued, and shortages 
of labour, where they existed, were largely 
regional and temporary. 

Turning to 1957, Mr. Reid saw signs that 
the boom is maturing, that the rapid pace 
of economic growth that Canada has been 
experiencing is now slackening. He cited 
the decline in house-building and the failure 
of consumer durables to participate to the 


same degree as non-durables and the service 
industry in rising retail sales, both of 
which trends he expected to continue this 
year. 


He warned that “with the prospect of a 
decline in house-building in 1957, any fur- 
ther tightening in credit policy would have 
a serious adverse effect on the consumer 
durable goods industry.” 

It should be remembered that a_ tight 
money policy, irrespective of its merits at 
the time of application, has a cumulative 
effect in squeezing liquidity out of the 
monetary system. The effects of tight money 
last many months after a change in policy. 
In a country with as dynamic a growth 
pattern as Canada, particularly with our 
economic sensitivity to external influences, 
monetary policy must be very flexible and 
quickly adapted to new circumstances when 
there 1s a change in the business climate. 


He believed that Canada’s export position 
would continue strong, with export sales 
perhaps 7 to 10 per cent higher than in 
1956, that consumer spending would rise 
5 to 7 per cent, and that the gross national 
product may well exceed 5 per cent. 


However, he warned against complacency 
about the shape of economic things to 
come. “We can by no means be sure that 
the business cycle has entirely disappeared. 


“In our increasingly complex economy, 
there will be continuous adjustments as 
temporary distortions develop, but I do 
think that we have good reason to believe 
that such swings will be mitigated in the 
future.” 


Among the reasons why we can look 
forward to increased business stability in 
the future, he said, were: the improvement 
in the communication of economic informa- 
tion at the management level, and the 
understanding of its implications; and our 
more complete and more current statistical 
knowledge. 

While his remarks might seem “remote 
from the problems of the lathe operator 
or the retail clerk in a store, their standard 
of living will in many ways be dependent 
on the rightness of management’s economic 
decisions,’ he declared. 


He warned about the increase in the 
spending activities of most Canadian 
governments. “While the majority of our 
citizens may indeed accept some measures 
that are considered socially desirable in 
the transfer of tax revenues from some 
groups in the population to others, there 
is always the danger that these may be 
extended from social to entirely political 
objectives... When we are looking ahead 
at economic goals, we should also think 
of the kind of social and political society 
in which they are to be attained.” 
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Pierre Berton 

“The Art of Communication” was out- 
lined by Pierre Berton, Managing Editor 
of Maclean’s Magazine, who stressed the 
importance of getting to the point first in 
any situation, and then enlarging on it 
as necessary. He gave several examples to 
bring out his theme. 

He strongly urged that cliches be left 
out of speeches and writing, and that sim- 
ple English be used instead of complicated 
words and phrases in making explanations. 
Words like “amazing” and “wonderful” 
have been worked to death, and have 
reached the stage where they convey 
nothing practical to a listener. 


Thomas M. Wolff 


“How to Communicate In A Stress Situa- 
tion” was outlined by Thomas M. Wolff, 
staff member of Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors Service Inc. 

“There are no rules, gimmicks or cate- 
gorial answers for management to apply 
to fulfil its responsibility to communicate 
with employees and the community in times 
of crisis and stress,” he said. 

“Management plans and viewpoints on 
important issues are wanted and needed 
by the employees and the other citizens 
of the community.” 

He illustrated the use of practical com- 
munication in relaying the plans and view- 
points to employees and citizens of a com- 
munity in times of layoffs, negotiations, 
company mergers, work stoppages and 
similar stress situations. 

Mr. Wolff pointed out four basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. The purposeful use of communication 
as a projection of management leadership 
to further company and employee objec- 
tives, 

2. The use of year-round communication 
and careful advance planning in stress 
situations. 

3. Frank and open communication on 
important subjects throughout the year and 
in time of crisis. 

4. The use of many methods for com- 
munication within management, with the 
union, with employees, and with the com- 
munity. 

He emphasized the importance of “build- 
ing up your accounts in the bank of em- 
ployee and community good will and 
eredulity” through continuing communica- 
tion on important subjects and issues. “Only 
in that way can you write valid cheques 
in case of emergencies,” he said. “Manage- 
ment cannot expect to be successful in 
telling its story if it finds its voice only 
in times of crisis.’ 
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Pointing out the misconception that 
union officials should be the sole source of 
communication with employees, he declared, 
“an employee does not cease to be an 
employee when he becomes a member of 
a union. He still has the desire and the 
need to know management’s facts, plans, 
and points of view.” 


“Byen though it may be somewhat 
clouded by emotions in a crisis,” he said, 
“there is a tremendous area of mutual 
interest among employees, unions, manage- 
ment and the community. They are not 
only inter-dependent economically, but 
socially. It is the role of communication 
to bridge the seeming gaps to find the 
common ground, to build mutual under- 
standing.” 

Frank and open communication on im- 
portant subjects throughout the year and 
in time of crisis, he said, is a prime 
necessity in combining and achieving the 
major factors of morale. He defined these 
as the employee’s knowledge of leadership, 
sense of belonging, sense of progress, and 
elimination of any thought of danger to 
his group. 


Dr. Norman R. F. Maier 


An audience participation session saw 
Dr. Norman R. F. Maier, professor of 
psychology, University of Michigan, demon- 
strate in a practical manner “How To 
Conduct Appraisal Interviews”. 


Summing up at the end of the session 
Dr. Maier said that one should remember 
that appraisal interviews always put the 
employees on the defensive, that authority 
should never be used to make a man do 
the right thing and that the interviewee 
should do most of the talking. 


Dr. Earl G. Planty 


At final session of the conference, Dr. 

Earl G. Planty, professor of management, 
School of Commerce, University of Illinois, 
explained the value of “Upward Communi- 
cation”. 

The professor emphasized that communi- 
cation is dynamic and must flow constantly 
up as well as down if it is to stimulate 
mutual understanding. Many of manage- 
ment’s best ideas are sown on cold and 
sour soil, not tilled and prepared in advance 
for the information. Upward communication 
tells management not only when people are 
ready to hear its story, but also how well 
they accept its story when it is told. 

“Managers, by and large, have been rela- 
tively quick to perceive the problems of 
downward communication. The growth and 
complexity of modern industry have placed 








pressure upon management at all levels to 
develop effective means of transmitting to 
lower echelons information that is vital to 
the continuing, efficient operation of the 
business,” he said. 


Executives and supervisors recognize, too, 
that misinformation and the resulting mis- 
understanding lessen working efliciency. Shar- 
ing information with subordinates at all 
levels of the organization tends to diminish 
the fears and suspicions that we all some- 
times have in our work and towards our 
employer; it affords the security and feeling 
of belonging so necessary for efficiency and 
morale. In general, it may be said that 
downward communication is an integral part 
of the traditional industrial organization 
and is readily accepted and made use of— 
more or less effectively—by management. 

Unfortunately, however, some managers 
tend to consider communication a one-way 
street. They fail to see the values obtained 


from encouraging employees to discuss fully 
the policies and plans of the company. They 
do not provide a clear channel for funneling 
information, opinions, and attitudes up 
through the organization. 


There are many values, however, that 
accrue to those managers who listen willingly, 
who urge their subordinates to talk freely 
and honestly. Upward communication reveals 
to them the degree to which ideas passed 
down are accepted. In addition, it stimulates 
employees to participate in the operation of 
their department or unit and, therefore, 
encourages them to defend the decisions 
and support the policies co-operatively 
developed with management. The opportunity 
for upward communication also encourages 
employees to contribute valuable ideas for 
improving departmental or company effi- 
ciency. Finally, it is through upward com- 
munication that executives and supervisors 
learn to avert the many explosive situations 
which arise daily in industry. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1956 


Deaths from industrial accidents in 1956 numbered 1,416, an increase 
of 90 over the number recorded the year before; fatality rate was 2.6 


During 1956 industrial fatalities in Canada 
totalled 1,416,1 an increase of 90 from the 
19552 figure of 1,326. Injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 496,336 
in 1955 to 554,771 in 1956. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. Reviews of 
industrial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
Labour Gazette. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has fluctuated only 
slightly between 2.7 and 2.5 during the past 
eight years. 

During 1956, there were 19 industrial 
accidents which caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On November 





Re Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. Of 
these 1,416 fatalities, 1,177 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners. The other 239 were 
compiled from other sources. For the industry 
breakdown of the latter figures see footnote 2, 
Table H-1. 

2Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as 
“industrial” fatalities, deaths which occurred at the 
place of work of the deceased person even though 
such deaths were not the result of a condition or 
event connected with the employment of the person 
concerned. This practice has been discontinued. 
Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 
-accordingly. 


Persons 

with Jobs Industrial 
Year (000’s) Fatalities Rate 
1949 Boer ieetersts 4,948 1,359 Qs 
LOS Oimayetcternsrecte 4,997 1,259 2.5 
IGS aetey ars etatelers 5,112 1,369 207 
IGP: Basco goo 5,179 1,418 2.7 
1OhSereiteelees 5,246 1,321 2:5 
Ob 4 ects aisiofausle 5,194 1,296 2.5 
955 acl elcttale 5,327 1,326 2.5 
L956 eine cele 5,524 1,416 2.6 


1, an explosion at the pithead of a mine at 
Springhill, N'S., resulted in the deaths of 
39 miners. Of this total, six men were 
fatally injured in the explosion, two drager- 
men died during rescue operations and the 
remaining 31 were victims of burns or gas. 




























Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents 
reported in the press are included only 
after careful inquiry to avoid duplication. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agrl- 
culture, fishing and trapping and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly a small num- 
ber of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial accidents may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of a 
lack of information in press reports. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 1956 





*Rate is the number of fatolities per 10,000 workers 


There were three accidents which resulted 
in eight industrial fatalities in each case. 
On August 27, the eight-man crew of the 
tug Clearwater was lost when the ship sank 
during a heavy gale on Lake Athabasca, 
Alta. At Kootenay Lake, B.C., eight loggers 
were drowned on November 30 when the 
boat in which they were crossing the lake 
struck a submerged object and overturned. 
On December 9 a passenger aircraft bound 
from Vancouver to eastern Canadian points 
disappeared and presumably crashed. Of 
the 62 persons on the aircraft, eight (three 
crew members, three professional football 
players and two persons engaged in whole- 
sale trade) are known to have been 
travelling for reasons arising out of their 
employment. These have been classified as 
industrial fatalities. If subsequent reports 
indicate that any of the remaining 54 were 
travelling for business reasons, the Depart- 
ment’s statistics on industrial fatalities will 
be adjusted accordingly. 

During the year, there were two accidents 
that cost the lives of seven persons in each 
case. On May 15, at Orleans, Ont., a priest, 
five nuns and a laywoman cook were killed 
when a plane crashed into a rest home 
operated by a religious order. Seven men, 
all employees of a large construction firm, 
were killed at Varennes, Que., on October 
23, when the walls of a trench in which they 
were working collapsed, burying them. 
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There were two accidents that resulted 
in four industrial fatalities in each case. 
A collision between a truck and a railway 
train near Pickering, Ont., on September 8 
cost the lives of the train fireman and three 
construction workers riding in the truck. 
The crash of a Canadian aircraft near Cold 
Bay, Alaska, on August 30 killed the pilot, 
navigator and two stewardesses. Im all, 15 
persons were killed in this accident, which 
occurred when the airliner was attempting 
to land. 

Eleven accidents were responsible for the 
death of three persons in each case. On 
January 17, a plane crash in Northern 
Quebec resulted in the deaths of the pilot, 
co-pilot and the stewardess. In another 
flying accident on February 13 all three 
members of the crew were killed when their 
aircraft crashed shortly after taking off 
from a base in the North West Territories. 
At Huntsville, Ont., three employees of a 
leather company died on March 31 when 
overcome by hydrogen sulphide fumes. On 
May 16, three miners were crushed to death 
at Garson Mine, Ont., when the roof of 
the mine in which they were working col- 
lapsed. Three employees of a construction 
firm were killed on July 11 when the plane 
in which they were travelling crashed on 
Mount Lolo, B.C. A head-on collision be- 
tween two trains at Huronian, Ont., on July 
31, resulted in the deaths of the engineer, 











fireman and brakeman. At Pikauba Lake, 
Que., three men engaged in logging opera- 
tions were drowned August 9, when they 
jumped into the water to avoid the fire 
which followed an explosion aboard their 
motor launch. Three miners lost their lives 
on August 11, at Invermere, B.C., when 
safety bars separating two levels of the 
mine gave way, killing one of them and 
causing the other two to be buried by 
falling rock. 


Two accidents resulting in three deaths 
occurred on the same day, October 6. Near 
Varennes, Que., three farmers on the way 
to market were killed when the truck in 
which they were riding was struck by a 
train. Three members of the crew of the 
freighter Triggerfish were drowned when 
the vessel capsized off the coast of British 
Columbia. On November 22 three Nova 
Scotia fishermen were lost at sea when their 
fishing boat was wrecked during a storm; 
only one body has been recovered but all 
three are presumed to have been drowned. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,416 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 406 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles and other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by falling trees (73), landslides or 
cave-ins (56), automobiles or trucks (37), 
and falling or flying objects in mines and 
quarries (34). 

Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
944 of the industrial deaths during the 
period. These included 157 fatalities 
involving automobiles or trucks, 61 tractor 


or loadmobile accidents, 51 involving water- 
craft, and 35 resulting from aircraft acci- 
dents. 


In the classification “falls and slips” 250 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 247 were 
the result of falls to different levels (See 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1956 was 434 in Ontario, 
an increase of 25 over the previous year. 
Of these, 94 occurred in construction, 72 in 
manufacturing and 71 in mining. In British 
Columbia 321 fatalities were recorded, 
including 95 in logging, 56 in construction 
and 48 in transportation, storage and com- 
munications. Quebec followed with 262, of 
which 75 occurred in construction, 48 in 
logging and 40 in manufacturing (See Table 
H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year the largest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction 
industry, where there were 301, an increase 
of 58 as compared with the 243 recorded 
in 1955. In mining, there were 246, an 
increase of 67 over the 179 reported last 
year. 

Fatalities in the transportation group 
accounted for 221 deaths during the year, 10 
more than the 211 listed for the previous 
year. Work injuries in logging were respon- 
sible for 193 deaths during 1956, an increase 
of 10 over the previous year, in which 183 
were recorded. In manufacturing there 
were 189 fatalities, a decrease of 30 from 
the 219 that occurred in this group during 
1955. Fatality rates by industries are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 





Labour Income Higher in February 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income received by paid workers reached an 
estimated total of $1,205,000,000 in February, 
up $8,000,000 from the preceding month’s 
$1,197,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

Between February this year and _ last, 
labour income rose $115,000,000, or about 
10.5 per cent. After seasonal adjustment, 
labour income in February rose to $1,256,- 
000,000 from $1,247,000,000 in January and 
$1,137,000,000 in February last year. 


The modest gain in labour income during 
February resulted from increases of $6,000,- 
000 for the distributive industries, $5,000,000 
for manufacturing and $1,000,000 for the 
finance and services group, offset in part 
by losses of $2,000,000 each in construction 
and in the primary industries. 


4See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a percentage of 
the grand total. The latest available figures of 
persons employed in the various industries are 
also given. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Psychiatry and Rehabilitation 


Psychiatrists paper read at annual meeting of Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapy, to gain better co-operation among all members 
of rehabilitation team, urges more contact and more exchange of views 


One of the many barriers to complete 
utilization of manpower is the extent to 
which psychological factors in conjunction 
with physical factors enter the picture when 
disability makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a worker to render his maximum 
degree of services. That gap is being 
bridged, however, as a better understanding 
is reached of the place of psychiatry in 
rehabilitation. 

The March 1957 issue of the Canadian 
Journal of Occupational Therapy contains 
a paper on this subject, presented by Roger 
R. Lemieux, MD, FAPA, at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Occupational Therapy. The paper, which 
is entitled “Psychiatry and Rehabilitation,” 
links up psychiatry and physical rehabilita- 
tion and was an endeavour to close the old 
gap between body and mind that has 
divided medicine and psychiatry in past 
years. 

There is a great difference, according to 
Dr. Lemieux, between present and past atti- 
tudes to the mentally sick. The author 
traces the change through the French 
Revolution, the scientific researches of such 
men as Ehrlich, Koch and Freud, down 
through the development of our present- 
day philosophy which establishes a com- 
mon relationship between them. Psychiatry 
believes neurosis to be the consequence of 
conflicting forces, born in a man’s mind out 
of a conflict between antagonistic goals. 
Anxiety rings the alarm and the human 
mind then uses defence mechanisms against 
it. The symptom results as an effort to 
compromise; it is an attempt of self-cure. 

Dr. Lemieux points out that emotional 
problems that are present in the disabled 
can be divided into three groups: 

(a) Those that accompany the disability 
or result from its significance to the dis- 
abled. 

(b) Those that were dormant or otherwise 
expressed prior to the disability. 

(c) Those that come after the disability 
in which was found a secondary gain; that 
is, the emotional value of staying disabled. 


The loss suffered at disability is felt by 
the disabled as a psychological loss also. 
There was an amount of affection for that 
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particular limb that was lost or impaired. 
Psychological reaction may be: (i) un- 
believing denial; (ii) depression, grief or 
despair; or (iii) relieving anxiety through 
placing responsibility on others. 

Examples are given under the three 
headings of the reactions experienced by 
a man who suffered paraplegia and a girl 
who suffered from tuberculosis of the spine. 
Dr. Lemieux points out that in the various 
cases quoted the man’s attitude towards 
his own disability bore a direct relation- 
ship to the philosophy of his milieu, while 
the girl affected by tuberculosis of the spine 
seized upon the disability to replace in her 
own system of defence previously existing 
neurotic symptoms of timidity and shyness. 
In some cases the disability became a tool 
in the hands of the sufferer useful for 
getting attention and an unbelievably subtle 
means of avoiding harsh responsibilities. 


The occupational therapists were told by 
Dr. Lemieux that “we could better co-op- 
erate with each other if only we had better 
knowledge of each other’s field”. 


Concluding his talk to the convention, 
Dr, Lemieux said: 


“The psychiatrist is trained to think in 
terms of how these personality traits relate 
to rehabilitation problems. Therefore, he 
is often at a loss to help the rest of the 
rehabilitation team. 


“On the other hand, occupational thera- 
pists in a rehabilitation centre have to 
know personally of psychiatry, of possible 
motivations and defence mechanisms used 
by patients and of psycho-therapy at their 
level of function. But this is not all, as a 
matter of fact nothing is ever over; take 
the duty nurse, should it be an inex- 
perienced nurse in training, who would be 
extremely keen at giving sympathy, due 
to her own evaluation of the patient’s dis- 
ability; will she give more than is war- 
ranted; will she give out of pity or of 
respect for the patient? Her action can 
impress the patient to such a degree that 
it would be hard for the rest of the team 
to correct a false impression in his mind. 
The answer is in more contact, more ex- 
change of views, more interrelationship be- 
tween members of the team.” 











With the Women’s Bureau 





ILO Reports on Equal Pay Principle 


In most of 46 countries that reported to ILO, principle of equal pay 
for equal work was “actively engaging the attention of governments, 
employers and workers”. Steps taken in some of the countries listed 


The principle of equal pay for men and 
women doing work of equal value “is 
actively engaging the attention of govern- 
ments, employers and workers” in most of 
the 46 countries that report to the ILO. 

Steps taken in some of the countries are 
as follows: 

In Australia, federal unions held a con- 
ference at which they decided to request 
the Australian Congress of Trade Unions 
to organize a national petition supporting 
equal pay. 

In Austria, the equal pay principle “is at 
present recognized in approximately 40 col- 
lective agreements’. 

In Belgium, earlier legislative decrees 
providing for a 25-per-cent differential 
between minimum wage rates for men and 
women are no longer in force. 

In Canada, new laws to implement the 
principle have been enacted in the prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

In France, none of the collective labour 
agreements and wage agreements in force 
at the present time provide different mini- 
mum wages for men and women with 
identical qualifications. 

In India, a private bill to provide for 
the application of the principle to women 
workers in the industries and agriculture 
was introduced in the House of the 
People—the lower House of Parliament. 

In the Philippines, a recent labour depart- 
ment survey found no wage discrimination 
between men and women in common 
employment. It was noted, however, that 
men and women usually perform different 
types of work, and the principle of equal 
pay was therefore considered seldom applic- 
able. 

The report to ILO also notes that 16 of 
the 46 countries indicate that the equal 
pay principle figures in their national 
constitution. These are: 

Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, France, The German Federal Repub- 
lic, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, The Ukraine, The Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia. 

* * * 

Equal pay for equal work was awarded 

a group of women at Windsor, Ont., in an 
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arbitration case in which Judge Douglas 
Thomas was the umpire. 

The six women, members of Local 195, 
United Auto Workers, and employees of 
L. A. Young Industries Limited of Windsor, 
were working beside men, turning coil 
springs for automobile cushions. They 
received $1.31 an hour, while the men were 
getting $1.55. 

Evidence showed that the operations were 
not separated as between men and women, 
though the company emphasized that it 
was intending to do so in the future. 

The umpire maintained that the com- 
pany’s actions were in violation of a clause 
in the agreement against discrimination on 
grounds of sex, and also of the Ontario 
Female Employees’ Fair Remuneration Act. 

* * * 


A convention to eliminate conflicts of law 
arising out of provisions concerning the 
loss or acquisition of nationality by women 
as a result of marriage, of its dissolution 
or of a change in the nationality of the 
husband during marriage has been signed 
by Canada. 

The edict is known as the United Nations 
Convention on the Nationality of Married 
Women, and was adopted by the General 
Assembly January 29, 1957. 

Dr. R. A. Mackay, permanent represen- 
tative of Canada to U.N., and Mrs. M. A. 
Shipley, MP for Temiskaming, signed for 
Canada, the 25th country to ratify the 
Convention. 

* * x 


Two Canadian women have recently 
been given posts which in the past had 
been reserved exclusively for men. Both 
were made assistants to bank managers, one 
in Montreal the other at Saskatoon. 

Miss Mary Pollock was made assistant 
manager of the Bank of Montreal branch 
at Sherbrooke and Drummond streets in 
Montreal, while Miss Irene Reynolds 
assumed a similar post at the bank’s branch 
in Saskatoon. 

In the United States, a woman has been 
named associate press secretary on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s staff. She is Mrs. Anne 
Williams Wheaton, the first woman to be 
so honoured. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


In month after Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, received 
Royal Assent, first three applications for establishment of board of 
conciliation submitted. Two of disputes settled before boards set up 


The first three applications for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the new Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, which had 
received Royal Assent on March 22, were 
received in April. 

The first application came from the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 
Ltd., Springhill, N.S. According to the 
General Manager of the Company, the 
men, of whom about 1,700 were employed, 
had gone on strike for a closed shop. Two 
lodges of the Provincial Workmen’s Asso- 
ciation, which represented the miners, were 
insisting that all employees must become 
members of the union, while the Company 
refused to make any distinction in giving 
employment between union and non-union 
men. 


The dispute, however, was of short dura- 
tion. On the same day that the application 
reached Ottawa the Minister received a 
telegram from the management saying that 
the men had returned to work and that 
no further steps need be taken in regard 
to the application. It appeared that the 
men, in quitting their jobs, had not under- 
stood that the new legislation applied to 
Nova Scotia. They had not intended to 
act illegally, and when they realized that 
the Act did apply to them they returned 
to work at once. 

A few days later, according to the report 
in the Lasour Gazerte of May 1907, “the 
non-unionists were persuaded to join the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association, and the 
object of the unionists was thus attained”. 


A second and more serious dispute dealt 
with under the Act involved six coal mines 
in Alberta and one in British Columbia. 
Many of the miners had ceased work, partly 
through a misapprehension of the Act, no 
strike having been expressly declared. 
Finally most of the mines had been obliged 
to close down. 


The conciliation board appointed to deal 
with the dispute was under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Mulock, Chief Justice 
of Ontario. Deputy Minister of Labour 
Mackenzie King went to Fernie to take a 
hand in the negotiations a few davs before 
Sir William arrived. 
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The result was that, partly as a result of 
preliminary negotiations by Mr. King, an 
agreement between the parties resulted in 
the signing of a two-year contract early in 
May; and, in the words of a statement by 
the Western Coal Operators’ Association, it 
was not “necessary to ask the board of 
conciliation to enter upon its labours, the 
parties being themselves agreed”. 


The third dispute to come under the 
Act was between the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company and the machinists employed in 
the company’s shops at Montreal, Turcot, 
Ottawa, Toronto and Stratford. It con- 
cerned rules and rates of pay, and involved 
about 400 men. 


The application for a board in this case 
came from the employees. The setting up 
of the board was completed early in May, 
and meetings were held in Montreal on 
May 16, 17 and 18. An agreement between 
the parties was reached on the 18th, and a 
one-year contract was signed. The report 
of the chairman of the board was dated 
May 20, so that, as the Lasour GaAzETTE 
said, “the whole proceedings under the Act, 
from the receipt of the application by the 
Minister on April 20 to the receipt of the 
finding of the Board, occupied precisely 
one month”. 


A bulletin issued by the Census and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture in April 1907, which was sum- 
marized in the May Lasour GaAzErre, con- 
tained a report on the earnings of workers 
in various occupations in Canada, com- 
piled from the 1901 census. 


A total of 922,591 persons were enumer- 
ated according to their occupations, 736,549 
males and 186,042 females. The total popu- 
lation of Canada in 1901 between the ages 
of 15 and 65 was enumerated as 1,652,990 
males and 1,560,637 females. The ration of 
female to male wage earners was lowest in 
British Columbia, at 1 to 16.61, and highest 
in Quebec at 1 to 3.77. 

The average annual wage in 1901 was 
given as $387.16 for males and $119.98 for 
females. “Earnings were highest for the 
professional classes and in the mining indus- 
try, and lowest in the fishing and agricul- 
tural industries.” 











INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





ILO Director-General’s Report 


David Morse, in annual report prepared for 40th Internationa! Labour 
Conference in June, deals with social implications of automation and 
traces progress of technological changes in world over past few years 


“Today there is no need to regard indus- 
trial disturbance and social unrest as an 
inevitable consequence of technological 
change-overs,” says David A. Morse, Direc- 
tor-General of the International Labour 
Organization, in his annual report prepared 
for the 40th conference of the ILO next 
month. 

“In past years most of the industries 
which have gone the furthest with advanced 
mechanization and automation have been 
those in which employment has been ex- 
panding considerably,” he points out. 

The report is the first international effort 
dealing with the social implications of auto- 
mation and other technological develop- 
ments. The report traces the progress of 
revolutionary technological changes in the 
world over the past few years. 

The impact on employment, skill, educa- 
tion and training, job satisfaction, labour 
mobility, wages and hours of work, indus- 
trial safety and social security are among 
the problems examined. 

Mr. Morse also discusses the planning of 
technological changes within undertakings 
and the meaning of these developments 
for labour-management co-operation. 

Finally, the ILO Director-General out- 
lines a number of guiding principles which 
could be of help in putting modern tech- 
nology effectively to the service of man- 
kind. 

“The essentials of wise policy,” he says, 
“seem to me to be clear: careful advance 
planning on the part of management, with 
full consideration of the human problems 
of technological change-overs; full prior 
consultation of the workers and their repre- 
sentatives before plans are finalized; careful 
timing; proper safeguards to prevent or 
minimize displacements and individual in- 
justice or hardship and to assure common 
benefit from the innovations to be made.” 
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Mr. Morse lists 10 basic points of agree- 
ments on this controversial issue which, 
he says, “take us a long way forward in 
the search for guiding principles”. They 
are: 

1. Automation, atomic energy and related 
technological developments make it pos- 
sible to produce many goods and do many 
things that could not have been produced 
or done before. 

2. They have given a great impetus to 
the achievement of higher labour standards 
and higher living standards. 

3. They offer great promise for the fur- 
ther development of the industrially less 
advanced countries. 

4. They need not create over-all unem- 
ployment and do not themselves do so. 

5. They create new employment oppor- 
tunities and new skill requirements. 

6. Like all technological innovations, they 
cause labour redistribution within the 
undertaking and also from one industry, 
occupation and undertaking to another and 
sometimes from one place to another. 

7. They may create in some instances 
specific transitional problems in particular, 
problems of re-employment, whether in 
certain localities, or for certain groups of 
workers (e.g., older workers, women wiih- 
out special skills, or skilled workers whose 
skills are becoming obsolete) or for cer- 
tain individual workers. 

8. They have a direct and immediate 
impact on wages and working conditions 
and thus on the central area of labour- 
management relations. 

9. They have equally direct and im- 
mediate implications for the structure of 
social protection: for unemployment insur- 
ance and other forms of social secuity 
and for all social assistance and services 
designed to protect the individual worker 
from hardship and to promote general 
community welfare. 
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10. They have thus serious repercussions 
for management, for trade unions and for 
governments and impose on each of them 
new responsibilities and new tasks. 

The greatest need of all, in my view, is 
for reinforcing efforts to promote labour- 
management co-operation in planning, intro- 
ducing and carrying through technological 
changes. 

The undertakings which have installed 
automatic machinery and controls with least 
difficulty are those which have had the 
best continuous working relations between 
Management and Labour, and which have 
taken into account from the beginnin the 
problems of management, the views 0 the 
union concerned and the individual workers’ 
problems. 

Mr. Morse adds that ‘there is no doubt 
in my mind that automation, atomic 
energy and other recent technological 
developments hold out great promise to 
the less advanced countries and areas of 
the world. If the conditions in which they 
can be widely applied in these countries 
and areas can be fulfilled, they lead towards 
material abundance in substitution for age- 
old poverty... My prediction would be,” 
he says, “that both automation and the 
industrial application of atomic energy will 
go further and faster in the less developed 
countries than we would now anticipate.” 


Mr. Morse points out that automation 
is only one from of technological change 
and it must be kept in proper perspective 
as one of many developments gradually 
altering the nature and structure of indus- 
try and commerce. 


Clearly, says Mr. Morse, automation is 
not new. What is new behind automation 
is the new way of thinking about produc- 
tion processes, including the possibility of 
envisaging a large and complex yet fully 
automatic production lines. 

As an American observer has pointed out, 
the fact that today an imaginative scien- 
tist can improvise, in principle, mechanisms 
capable of carrying out almost any task is 
of revolutionary significance, Mr. Morse 
says. “It is this threat that les behind the 
fear that we have created an uncontrollable 
force imperilling our society and even that 
we are in danger of being destroyed by our 
own creations.” 

Another new element in automation is 
related to its potential in quickening the 
rate of change in industry. 


It is widely recognized that the key to 
the labour and social impact of automation 
and other technological innovations is the 
rate of speed at which they are introduced 
and at which they spread from one under- 
taking, industry and area to another and 
from one part of the world to another, Mr. 
Morse declares. 
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“Tf, as many have emphasized, the changes 
of the last 50 years had been compressed 
into the space of five years, there would 
have been economic and social chaos. If 
the changes resulting from automation, the 
use of atomic energy and other recent 
innovations were to take place within the 
same limited period of five years, there 
would be grounds for grave concern.” 

While it was important to try to assess 
the rate of speed at which technological 
changes are occurring and are likely to 
oceur in the world economy, it should be 
frankly admitted, said Mr. Morse, “that 
at the moment we have no real means of 
knowing how fast the changes will come 
and how far they will go”. 

Few have challenged the assumption that 
automation and other developments will be 
gradual, Mr. Morse said. “Nor would I do 
so. Yet in the interests of caution it might 
be noted that only a few years ago auto- 
mation and atomic energy were both com- 
monly regarded as practical problems for 
the next decade, not for this one. Things 
have happened far faster than most quali- 
fied observers in both fields expected.” 

The need, he emphasized, is to study 
what is happening, to try a anticipate the 
impact in the social field, and to plan ahead 
to meet without confusion any problems 
that may arise. 


Impact on Jobs 


“So long as improvements are introduced 
against a background of high levels of 
economic activity and a continuing rate 
of economic expansion, the maintenance of 
the general level of employment is not 
likely to be a serious problem provided the 
occupational shifts required to adjust to 
the changes can be made,’ Mr. Morse 
asserts. 


There is reason to think that heavy invest- 
ment in automation, atomic energy and 
other technological development will tend 
to keep economies buoyant. 

Past experience shows no reason to believe 
that technological innovations lead to a 
decrease in the global volume of employment. 


Education and Training 


Mr. Morse devotes three chapters to 
skill changes and resultant impact on 
education and training of young and adult 
workers. 


“A look at the world today suggests that 
a redefinition of skill is long overdue,” he 
says. “Do the classical concepts of un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers, 
largely taken over from a static, medieval 
society of guilds, really correspond to the 
needs of the dynamic, fast-changing indus- 
trial society of today? Will the nineteenth 











century concept of salary-earning office 
employees and wage-earning factory workers 
make sense in the automated factory of 
tomorrow? The skill of one technological 
era is dead and the skill of a new era 
is just emerging.” 

It was predicted that unskilled workers, 
as we know them today, would disappear 
and that semi-skilled workers, the men of 
the assembly line, would become skilled 
workers. Others held that semi-skilled 
workers, requiring little formal or acquired 
knowledge or training would be the key 
men of the automatic world. So far, it 
was too soon to tell which of these ten- 
dencies would prevail. 

There was, however, widespread agree- 
ment that the need for skilled workers, 
technicians and engineers was likely to 
expand. But the character of their work 
would change beyond recognition. 


Mr. Morse devotes special attention to 
the problem of equipping youth for the 
factories and offices of tomorrow. 

“Ag technological advance continues, illi- 
teracy must be wiped out altogether. But 
modern industry demands more than this.” 

Youth would probably need better and 
longer basic schooling. A greater percentage 
of the population would need to complete 
university or equivalent education. There 
will have to be a particular upsurge in 
higher technological education, and much 
more co-ordination of education and training 
channels at all levels. Vocational training 
facilities would have to be expanded, but, 
more important, functionally re-oriented. 

Retraining of adult workers, including 
supervisors, needed more imagination as 
well as more attention from employers and 
workers, Mr. Morse states. 





6" Session, Inland Transport Committee 


Resolutions dealing with methods of improving the organization of work 
and output in ports, and with safety in road transport were adopted 


Resolutions dealing with methods of im- 
proving the organization of work and out- 
put in ports and with safety in road trans- 
port were adopted by the Sixth Session of 
the Inland Transport Committee of the 
International Labour Organization. The 
session met at Hamburg, Germany, on 
March 11 to 23. 


The principal resolutions related to the 
two technical items on the Committee’s 
agenda: (a) Methods of Improving Organi- 
zation of Work and Output in Ports; (b) 
Labour Inspection in Road Transport. 


Government, employer and worker dele- 
gates, as well as a number of observers, 
from 27 countries took part in the meeting. 
The United Nations and the European Con- 
ference of Transport Ministers were repre- 
sented by observers. Observers were also 
present from the following non-govern- 
mental organizations: International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance, International 
Federation of Christian Factory and Trans- 
port Workers, International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions of 
Transport Workers, International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


The Canadian delegation to the session 
was: 

Government—Lionel Cauchon, MP (Beau- 
harnois); and G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, Van- 
couver, 

Employer—W. G. Scott, Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, Montreal; and Camille 
Archambault, Canadian Trucking Associa- 
tions, Montreal. 


Worker—J. EB. Corbeil, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, Montreal; and 
Raymond Doucet, Seafarers’ International 
Union, Montreal. 


The first resolution of the Committee 
dealt with appropriate methods for improv- 
ing the organization of work and output in 
ports. It was adopted by 115 votes to one 
with eight abstentions. In the text 1t was 
stated: 


It is desirable that a concentrated effort 
be made to introduce practicable methods of 
improving organization of work and output 
in ports with a view to speeding up the 
turn-round of ships. A quicker turn-round 
of ships can make a substantial contribution 
to raising general economic efficiency. This 
increased productivity can and should be 
achieved through the use of improved 
methods rather than by excessive effort. 
Such improvements are expected to be 
reflected in better social standards, in which 
dock workers should have their fair share. 
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Annexed to the resolution is a series of 
suggestions as to the methods which would 
lead to improvement in output. The sug- 
gestions deal with the following points: 
labour-management relations, organization 
of work, the introduction of new equip- 
ment, port organization. 


Labour-Management Relations 


After stating that “sound labour-manage- 
ment relations based on active co-operation 
and mutual trust are an essential element 
in any program designed to improve the 
organization of work and output in ports,” 
the resolution suggests that certain steps 
should be taken: 


—Schemes for the regularization of em- 
ployment of dock workers, where they do 
not already exist, should be developed; 


—The competent authorities or em- 
ployers, or both, should take all practicable 
steps to ensure that new methods of im- 
proving organization of work or the intro- 
duction of new equipment do not lead to 
sudden or arbitrary dismissals; 

—There should be appropriate machinery 
involving consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organization at the port level and, 
if desired, at the national level; 

—Procedures for the prompt settlement 
of grievances and disputes and, in par- 
ticular, those based on rates of pay or 
the strength of gangs for particular cargoes 
and circumstances, are an essential part of 
a good system of industrial relations; 

—There should be efficient systems of 
communication between all concerned in 
order to inform the docker on all matters 
relating to his conditions of employment. 


Organization of Work 

The Committee’s suggestion dealing with 
organization of work concerned the alloca- 
tion of manpower, the availability of 
dockers, periods of work, overtime, unpro- 
ductive time, work study techniques, pay- 
ment by results, training, safety and wel- 
fare. 

Central hiring arrangements with the 
establishment of call stands were recom- 
mended. Call times should be reasonably 
arranged, with the objective of 
minimizing delay to shipping and avoiding 
unnecessary attendance of dock workers, 
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The application of work study techniques 
to port work, the Committee noted, holds 
the prospect of material assistance in deter- 
mining methods of increasing efficiency. 
Various suggestions are made for the effec- 
tive introduction of 
by results. 


schemes of payment 
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Introduction of New Equipment 


“Tt is desirable,” said the Committee, “to 
accept new types of mechanical equipment, 
whether they are for use on board ship or 
on the quayside, and new methods of 
work, when they are efficient, economic 
and safe. It is also desirable that they 
should contribute to easing the work of 
the dock worker and to speeding up the 
turn-round of ships.” 


Port Organization 


To increase the efficiency of the port 
industry in relation to matters other than 
labour, the Committee asked that special 
attention be paid to co-ordination prob- 
lems, the adjustment of timetables and 
methods of administrative authorities, and 
various specific administrative steps. 


Labour Inspection in Road Transport 


A resolution based on the second tech- 
nical item on the agenda, “Labour Inspec- 
tion in Road Transport,” was adopted by 
118 votes, none opposed, and six absten- 
tions. The resolution outlined a number 
of guiding principles. 

“The special character of road transport,” 
said the Committee, “and the great increase 
in traffic on the roads of most countries, the 
influence of which on road safety should 
not be underestimated, justify the con- 
sideration of appropriate measures for the 
protection of all the interested parties, 
namely, employers, workers and the public 
who use the roads.” 

The Committee found it desirable that its 
task of labour inspection in road transport 
should be entrusted to a specialized staff. 
Conditions of employment should not be 
isolated from technical conditions and 
safety. 

The principle points to which labour 
inspection in road transport relate are in 
particular, according to the Committee: 
daily and weekly hours of work, spread 
of the working day, maximum driving time, 
breaks, overtime, daily and weekly rest, 
as laid down in the legal provisions of the 
country concerned. 

The Committee urged that each employer 
should be required to keep registers and 
records for the purpose of inspection of the 
appheation of provisions for the protection 
of road transport workers, while vehicle 
staff should have individual control books. 
The Committee stated that a model con- 
trol book should be prepared under ILO 
auspices. 

The Committee’s conclusions will be sub- 
mitted to the ILO Governing Body, which 
wal decide what effect shall be given to 
them. 








ILO Advisory Council on Salaried 


Employees and Professional Workers 


Discusses non-manual workers and collective bargaining, and conditions 
of employment of technical staff, and adopts number of resolutions 


The Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers of 
the International Labour Organization, 
which met in Geneva from April 1 to 18, 
had before it the following agenda items: 
non-manual workers and collective bargain- 
ing, conditions of employment of technical 
and supervisory staff in industry (excluding 
management). 

It also adopted a number of resolutions 
on matters concerning journalists, teachers, 
and hospital and health service staff. 

The Committee was attended by govern- 
ment, worker and employer representatives 
from 21 ILO member countries. Its chair- 
man was Max Kaufmann, Swiss Govern- 
ment representative on the ILO Governing 
Body. 

The Committee adopted a resolution 
stressing the right of non-manual workers 
in both public and private sectors to 
benefit from the guarantee laid down in the 
international labour convention concerning 
freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organize, and drew the atten- 
tion of all governments to the various 
instruments adopted by the International 
Labour Conference concerning freedom of 
association, collective agreements, and 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 

The Committee concluded that the nor- 
mal method of fixing conditions of employ- 
ment of salaried employees and professional 
workers should be by means of collective 
negotiations. Collective agreements may 
relate to both questions of remuneration 
and conditions of employment. 

The Committee requested the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
undertake an inquiry among governments 
of member countries with a view to per- 
mitting full discussion of the problems con- 
cerning public servants and, in particular, 
the establishment of principles on which 
the determination of conditions of work of 
publie servants should be based. 

Examination by the Committee of the 
problems connected with conditions of em- 
ployment of technical and supervisory staff 
in industry, excluding management, resulted 
in the adoption of a series of resolutions. 

The Committee considered that the rapid 
increase in the proportion of technical and 
supervisory staff in industry had thrown 
into relief many problems connected with 


the status of these workers, their integra- 
tion in the undertakings, their relationship 
with other workers, as well as their living 
and working conditions. 

To meet the shortage of technical and 
supervisory staff, systems of education and 
vocational training should be better adapted 
to the demands of industrial life; in respect 
of young persons, arrangements should be 
made with a view to linking general and 
specialized education so that premature or 
erroneous specialization might be rectified. 

Special importance was attached to prob- 
lems arising for older and senior technical 
supervisory staff compelled through cireum- 
stances beyond their control to seek new 
employment. In respect of such staff, the 
Committee stressed the need to ensure 
both adequate social security and the status 
and position in the salary structure in keep- 
ing with the qualifications and abilities 
required and corresponding to the duties 
and responsibilities involved. 

A further resolution calls for a thorough 
examination of conditions of employment 
of teachers, and the convening at an early 
date of a meeting of experts in which 
representatives of the organizations of the 
teaching profession would participate. 

The ILO’s Governing Body is also invited 
to request the Director-General, acting 
jointly with the specialized agencies, in 
particular with UNESCO, to prepare a con- 
crete program of study concerning jour- 
nalists and all the problems connected with 
that profession, together with a concrete 
program of action for the purpose of pro- 
moting vocational training of journalists, 
as well as their economic and social 
independence, based on uniform principles 
within a universal setting. 

The Committee’s resolution concerning 
hospital and health service staffs recom- 
mends that a study be undertaken by the 
ILO of the general conditions of traiming 
and employment of nurses and of the 
general conditions of employment of salaried 
non-medical hospital and health service 
staff. It proposes that a special conference 
be convened at an early date for the pur- 
pose of drawing up employment standards 
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designed to enable the hospital and health 
services to recruit the personnel necessary 
for their proper functioning and progress. 
The Committee also requested that 
appropriate consideration be given to non- 
manual workers, both in the private and 


public sector, in the program of research 
and studies conducted by the ILO in the 
field of labour-management relations. It 
suggested also that the problems of non- 
manual workers should be given attention 
in the ILO’s technical assistance program. 





Wages, Hours of Work and Manning on Board Ship 


Representatives from eight maritime 
powers and six representatives respectively 
from shipowners’ and seafarers’ groups con- 
stituted a working party which met in 
Geneva from April 11 to 17. Aimed at 
obtaining the agreement of all three 
groups—government, shipowners and sea- 
farers—the working party has established 
a draft recommendation on wages, hours 
of work and manning on board ship which 
will be submitted to the 1958 maritime 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The working party was convened 
at the request of the Preparatory Technical 
Maritime Conference which was held in 
London last autumn (L.G., Jan., p. 55) and 
considered the question of revision by the 
forthcoming maritime conference of the 
existing international labour convention on 
wages, hours of work and manning on board 
ship. 


The preamble to the working party’s 
draft recommendation recognizes “the 
need for a further instrument which will 
likewise encourage ILO member states to 
improve the conditions of employment of 
seafarers”, 

At the closing sitting of the working 
party, Ove Nielsen, Danish government 
representative, declared that it was the 
first time in the ILO since 1920 that com- 
mon agreement had been reached between 
representatives of shipowners and seafarers 
on matters relating to wages, hours of work 
and manning on board ship. 

The six governments represented were 
Argentina, Denmark, France, India, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
with Japan and The Netherlands as sub- 
stitutes. 





Nicaragua Rejoins ILO as 78th Member Country 


Nicaragua last month became the 78th 
member country of the International 
Labour Organization. 

In a letter to David A. Morse, ILO 
Director-General, Alejandro Montiel Ar- 
guello, Nicaraguan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, accepted the obligations of ILO 
membership for his country. As a member 


of the United Nations, this Central Ameri- 
can republic automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the ILO once it formally accepts the 
obligations of the ILO Constitution. 
Nicaragua joined the ILO in 1919, the 
year the Organization was founded under 
the League of Nations. It withdrew from 
both the ILO and the League in 1938. 





ILO Committee Reports on Application of Conventions, Recommendations 


In a review of its first 30 years of activity, 
the committee of experts on the application 
of Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Organization 
found an “impressive” increase not only in 
the number of ratifications of Conventions 
but also in the geographical distribution. 

In the 30-year period, the total of ratifica- 
tions has risen from 229 to 1,169. 

In its unanimous report to be submitted 
to the International Labour Conference 
next month, the committee said this increase 
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represents a striking development both in 
labour legislation and in the obligations 
voluntarily assumed by countries through- 
out the world. 


The increase has been accompanied by 
a much wider geographical distribution of 
the ratifications, the committee pointed 
out. “While in 1927 nine-tenths of the 
ratifications came from European states, 
now nearly one-half come from non- 
European states. Among these states are 
many in the earlier stages of economic 
and industrial development.” 
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The main function of labour-management 
committees is to gain employee interest in 
the many areas where joint consultation is 
valuable, E. D. Holdup, Superintendent of 
the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission’s 
R. L. Hearn Generating Station in Toronto, 
said recently in an interview. 


Mr. Holdup said it was very important 
for members of a joint committee to work 
as a homogeneous group, and not to think 
that they represent opposing interests. He 
pointed out that labour-management com- 
mittees can do this because they are 
advisory, and their principal purpose is to 
bring management and labour together on 
matters of common interest. 


Mr. Holdup’s observations were based on 
his own experience with the Joint Consul- 
tation Committee at the Station. Discus- 
sions in the Committee centre around 
health, safety, education, social activities, 
matters dealing with employee welfare, and 
plant operations. Since its formation, the 
Joint Consultation Committee at the 
Station has been able to assist management 
in a variety of ways. One of its most 
important contributions has been in the 
field of safety and accident prevention. 

Although the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion maintains a large and efficient safety 
organization, the Committee has also been 
able to contribute to the Station’s excellent 
safety record. Any accidents—and there 
have been no serious ones—are reviewed at 
each meeting in an attempt to discover the 
causes and to eliminate them. 


As a further safety aid, the Committee 
has been instrumental in organizing and 
sponsoring a first aid safety roster. On the 
Committee’s suggestions, a first aid course 
was offered to the employees and more 
than 30 qualified for first aid certificates. A 
list of all personnel qualified by this course 
is kept, and management has arranged for 
at least two or three qualified first aid 
people to be at work on each shift. 

Because the production of electricity is 
highly technical, the scope for production 
suggestions at the Station is not great. 
Despite this limitation, employees in the 
plant have come up with a variety of ideas 
and recommendations designed to make 
work more efficient and easier. Specifically, 
the Committee’s main efforts to improve 
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plant efficiency have been directed towards 

finding more efficient ways to use equip- 

ment, improving interdepartmental co-op- 

eration, better maintenance procedures, 

elimination of waste, and more effective use 

of station manpower. 
* * 

Through a joint labour-management 
safety program, management at the Toronto 
plant of Lever Bros., and the union repre- 
senting the employees, have been able to 
develop a well co-ordinated safety program. 
The Joint Health and Safety Committee at 
this plant has been active since 1949. Pro- 
vision for the Committee is found in the 
collective agreement between the company 
and Local 32, International Chemical 
Workers Union (CLC). : 

The Health and Safety Committee dis- 
cusses a wide variety of safety subjects 
including eye protection, foot protection, 
personal protective equipment and general 
plant safety hazards. It also advises on 
methods to promote safety education, to 
improve safety co-operation between fore- 
men and union stewards, and attempts to 
find the cause for any accidents and how 
they may be avoided in future. 

While the Committee is an advisory 
body, both company and union have a 
great deal of confidence in its recommen- 
dations, and they are usually accepted by 
both. Management and union alternate 
their representatives on the Committee 
regularly, so that as many as possible may 
benefit from the experience. 

One of the Committee’s most important 
jobs is to conduct regular safety inspections. 
In carrying out these inspections the inspec- 
tion team first spends some time observing 
the various operations in a given section. 
All details of the operation are then dis- 
cussed with the foreman concerned. Reports 
on the conditions found are made to the 
Committee. Accurate records of these 
reports are kept as well as a record of what 
action is taken on recommendations. 

The labour-management safety commit- 
tee at Lever Bros., provides an excellent 
opportunity for management and labour to 
exchange information on safety hazards and 
accident prevention. Because of this pro- 
gram, the employees are confident that 
their safety is the concern of both their 
employer and their union. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the TLabour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, rejected three applications 
for certification and granted one request 
for review of decision. During the month 
the Board received eight applications for 
certification, allowed the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification, and 
received one application for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of a collective 
agreement. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of locomotive engineers employed 
by the Wabash Railroad Company on its 
Buffalo Division, Lines East of Detroit 
(L.G., Mar., p. 310). 

2. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at Vancouver (L.G., Mar., Darel): 

3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, Local 64, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Newfound- 
land Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. John’s, Nfid., 
excluding office and building service em- 
ployees (L.G., Apr., p. 451). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Niagara Television 
Limited, Hamilton, employed in the com- 
pany’s engineering department, film depart- 
ment (studio), news department, and com- 
mercial film division (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Township 144, 


District of Algoma, Ontario (L.G., Apr., 
p. 452). 

6. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 1502, on behalf 
of a unit of transportation inspectors 
employed by the Ottawa Transportation 


Commission (1,.G., Apr., p. 452). 
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7. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers, Local Union 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited operating in and 
out of Toronto (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Burnaco by the Boom 
Chain Transportation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Iron Ore ‘Transport Company Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (See Reasons for 
Judgment below) (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Westriver Ore Transports, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (See Reasons for Judgment 
below) (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 

3. Cold Storage, Grain Workers and 
General Maintenance Union, Local No. ie 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, NS., 
applicant, and National’ Harbours Board, 
Halifax, N.S., respondent. The Board made 
the decision that the application should not 
be entertained in the circumstances of this 
case and in the light of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure concerning the time of filing 
a second application (L.G., Apr., p. 452). 


Request for Review of Decision Granted 


Association of Atomic Energy Technicians 
and Draftsmen, Local 165, of the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers, appli- 
cant, and Atomic Energy of Canada, Lim- 
ited, respondent. The certificate issued on 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 














September 10, 1953 (L.G. 1953, p. 1627) 
was amended to include in the bargaining 
unit employees at Chalk River, Ont., 
classified as laboratory service assistant, 
laboratory service supervisor 1, and labora- 
tory supervisor 2. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Imperial Vancouver by 
Imperial Oil Limited, Marine Division, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. Se 
Tysoe). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the motor vessels Imperial N anavmo 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, PR 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, 1.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


and Imperial Namu by Imperial Oil Lim- 
ited, British Columbia Marketing Division, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. United Marine Workers Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
aboard vessels operated by the Clarke 
Steamship Co. Limited and its associated 
companies: La Compagnie de Transport du 
Bas St-Laurent Ltée, Magdalen Islands 
Transportation Company Limited, North 
Coast Steamship Co. Ltd., North Pioneer 
Steamship Co. Ltd., Gulf Ports Steamship 
Co. Ltd., Terra Nova Steamship Co. Ltd., 
La Traverse Riviére-du-Loup St. Simeon 
Limitée, and La Compagnie de Navigation 
Charlevoix-Saguenay Limitée (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 







the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada lLabour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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4, Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Dri- 
vers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Deluxe 
Transportation Limited, North Bay, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the John W. McKay, operated out 
of Halifax, N.S., by the Commercial Cable 
Company Limited (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Husband 
Transport Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Soo-Security Freight 
Lines Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 513, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 


by the Elk Falls Company Limited, Dun- 
can Bay, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. 
Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, Sea Island, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 310). 

2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Edmonton, 
respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 451). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, appli- 
cant, and Empire Stevedoring Company 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent (grain locker 
maintenance employees) (L.G., Mar., p. 
310). 


Application under Section 19 of Act 


Application for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of the collective agreement 
affecting the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 31, applicant, 
and Sabre Freight Lines Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., respondent. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Applications Affecting 


|. Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 


lron Ore Transport Company, Limited 
and 


National Union of Seamen (Intervener) 


ll. Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 


Westriver Ore Transports, Limited 
and 


National Union of Seamen (Intervener) 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. 
Mosher and A. C. Ross, members, 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two applications for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent for units of em- 
ployees of the respondents made with regard 
to the unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the vessels Sept-Iles, Ruth Lake, 
Knob Lake and Westriver, ihe application 
in respect of Iron Ore Transport Company, 
Limited, having reference to personnel on 
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the first three named vessels and the 
application in respect of Westriver Ore 
Transports, Limited, having reference to 
personnel on the last-named vessel, West- 
river. It was agreed that the two applica- 
tions should be heard together as the 
issues involved were similar, 

The two companies, named in the appli- 
cations as owners of the vessels, are 
incorporated under the Canadian Com- 
panies Act. The vessels are registered in 
the United Kingdom. Management agree- 
ments have been entered into by each 











company with C. T. Bowring and Company 
Limited, an English company, whereby the 
latter supplies the masters and crews for 
the vessels. It hires the crews and pays 
their wages. In return, the owner company 
pays the Bowring Company a fixed fee for 
its services and reimburses it for its dis- 
bursements for wages and certain other 
expenses. The owner company controls the 
destination of the vessel and the nature 
of its work. 

In 1956, for a period of more than six 
months, these vessels were engaged con- 
tinuously in Canadian waters carrying iron 
ore from Sept Iles to Contrecoeur, Que. 
This was the regular run, but occasionally, 
if the ore hoppers at Contrecoeur were full, 
a vessel might run from Sept Iles to Phila- 
delphia or some other port where the ore 
would be unloaded. From about the end 
of the navigation season in the St. Lawrence 
River in the late fall of 1956 the vessels 
have been engaged in other waters, entirely 
outside Canada. 

The evidence indicates that of the crews 
of these vessels there is only one man 
who is a Canadian, practically all of the 
rest, from the masters down, being British. 
All were engaged in England to serve in 
these vessels. They were all signed on 
under the (British) Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, which requires the master of a ship 
to enter into agreements with all seamen 
taken to sea from a port in the United 
Kingdom. The agreements made in respect 
of the crews of these ships are quite 
detailed, specifying, among other things, 
the maximum length of the voyage, the 
amount of food to be provided for the 
crew and other conditions of service, as well 
as the monthly wages to be paid. 

Tt was argued that one of the vessels 
affected by this application, the Knob Lake, 
was not owned by the Iron Ore Transport 
Company, Limited, but by a Bermuda 
company, the Panoceanic Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, that the employer in respect 
of these crews was not the owner of the 
vessel but in each case was the Bowring 
Company, and also that the Board had no 
jurisdiction because the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act did 
not apply to the vessels in question. 


The Board deems it unnecessary to 
examine the first two of these points of 
argument or to discuss the third point at 
any length, by reason of the decision it has 
reached on two further questions. 

In the Board’s opinion the terms of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act are wide enough to enable the 
Board to exercise jurisdiction in respect 
of the crews of these vessels, but two vital 


questions remain. Is the Board required to 
exercise jurisdiction, and if not, do the 
circumstances of this case disclose a situa- 
tion in which the Board should exercise 
jurisdiction? 

The rules of international law have a 
bearing on these questions and require con- 
sideration. In the first place, Canadian law 
recognizes the rule of international mari- 
time law that the nationality of a ship is 
determined not by the nationality of its 
owner but by the state in which it is 
registered and whose flag it flies. Under this 
rule these ships, therefore, are to be 
regarded as British ships, not Canadian 
ships. By Canadian as well as interna- 
tional law Canadian courts have no juris- 
diction over the ships and crews of other 
states except when they are within Cana- 
dian territorial waters. Again under inter- 
national law, recognized by Canada, one 
state through its courts or otherwise, for 
reasons of comity, may and usually does 
refuse to exercise jurisdiction over the 
ships and crews of another state while in 
the territorial waters of the first, in respect 
of many matters and particularly in respect 
of matters of internal management or 
discipline or relations between the master 
and crew. Labour relations are included 
within the terms “internal management” 
and “relations between the master and 
crew”. 

This being the position in international 
law, the further question arises: Does the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act require the Board to exercise 
jurisdiction under the circumstances of this 
case? Unless the wording used by Parlia- 
ment clearly indicates a contrary intention, 
the courts of Canada interpret legislation 
in accordance with the rules of interna- 
tional law. The Board has found nothing 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act which requires the Board 
to exercise jurisdiction where international 
law for reasons of comity would justify 
refusal to do so. The Board has therefore 
come to the conclusion that while it 
possesses jurisdiction to deal with applica- 
tions affecting the crews of these vessels, 
it may in its discretion refuse to exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Certain additional facts should now be 
mentioned. The evidence indicates that all 
members of the crews of these vessels are 
required to be members of the National 
Union of Seamen (a British union), and 
that this union is the sole bargaining agent 
for all ratings on British registered ships, 
with certain specific exceptions which do 
not affect the position in this case. The 
evidence further indicates that each rating 
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who signs on articles for service on a 
British merchant ship is also required to 
sign a document undertaking to abide by 
the decisions of the National Maritime 
Board (of Great Britain). He is also 
entitled to the benefit of such decisions. 
The Board was informed that the National 
Maritime Board is a negotiating body com- 
posed of representatives of shipowners on 
the one side and union representatives of 
ratings, officers, carpenters and others on 
the other side. It appears to the Board to 
be obvious that the National Union of 
Seamen negotiates in the National Mari- 
time Board as agent for its members, 
including the crews of these vessels. 

From an examination of all of the 
evidence the conclusion appears inescapable 
that at the time articles for service on 
these vessels were signed, the owner com- 
pany, the Bowring Company, the masters 
and the ratings all intended that the rights 
and liabilities of the ratings should be 
governed by British law. 


After careful consideration of all the 
facts and circumstances affecting these 
applications and in view of the apparent 
intention of all parties concerned that 
British law should govern the labour rela- 
tions of the ratings on these vessels, the 
Board has come to the conclusion that the 
case is one in which, for reasons of comity, 
it should decline to exercise jurisdiction. 
The applications are therefore refused. 

(Sgd.) C. R. Smirx, 
for the Board 
For the Applicant: 

Gorpvon F. Henperson, Hsq., Q.C. 

R. H. McKercuer, Esq. 

Lreonarp J. McLaucutuin, Esq. 

Don Swart, Esq. 

JosrpH STmERN, Esq. 

For the Respondent: 

Hucu EB. O’Donnett, Esq., Q.C. 

Errot K. McDoveatt, Esq., Q.C. 

Capta Cae err 


For the Intervener: 
Grorce THompson, Esq. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 3, 1957. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 1001, Blind River 
and District Mine and Mill Workers, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

2. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 

3. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
and National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association of Prescott (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. Canadian Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Montreal, and Local 375, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

5. Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796. International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
‘Officer: F, J. Ainsborough). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Moose Jaw, 
and Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., April, p. 453). 

2. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 512, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie), (L.G., 
March, p. 312). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Consolidated Dennison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 1001, Blind River 
and District Mine and Mill Workers, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (see above). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operations) and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 913, (L.G., March, p. 312). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 











2. Radio Saguenay Limited (Station 
CKRS), Jonquiére, Que., and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., April, p. 453). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America (L.G., 
Feb., p. 176). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

4. Dominion Shipping Company Limited 
and Seafarers International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., March, 
p. 312). The text of the report 1s repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Radio Saguenay Limited (CKRS) Jon- 
quiére, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (see 
above). 


Dispute Not Settled after Board Procedure 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 338 (L.G., Dec. 
1956, p. 1546). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


and 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


Pursuant to the provisions in that behalf 
contained in Section 32 (3) of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Chairman after consultation with 
the other members of the Board fixed two 
o’clock, in the afternoon, on Monday, the 
4th day of March, A.D. 1957, in the staff 
room of Eldorado Mining & Refining Lim- 
ited at Eldorado as the time, date and place 
for the commencement of the meetings of 
the Conciliation Board and the Board met 
at the said time and place on the 4th, 5th 
and 6th days of March, 1957. 

The company was represented by Mr. 
R. J. Henry, the Vice-President of the 
company, Mr. W. M. Gilchrist, the Man- 
ager of the Beaverlodge operation of the 
company, Mr. H. E. Lake, the Assistant 
Manager of the Beaverlodge operation of 
the company, C. W. Clement, QC, of 
Edmonton, Alta., Counsel for the company, 
Mr. C. B. Bachenis, Personnel Officer for 
the Beaverlodge operation of the company, 
Mr. R. C. Powell, Secretary of the Beaver- 
lodge operation of the company, Mr. J. M. 
Douglas, Mine Superintendent of the 
Beaverlodge operation of the company, 
H. Blow, Superintendent of the Safety and 
Ventilation Department of the Beaverlodge 
operation of the company. The union was 
represented by Mr. William lLongridge, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada, Mr. 
John Moffat, National Organizer of United 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada, 
Mr. Thomas Doschiwnyk, Local President 
of Beaverlodge Local 918, Mr. Aldeége 
Grenier, Vice-President of the said Local, 
Mr. Syl. Pineau, Shop Steward of the said 


Local, and Mr. William Wilson and Mr. 
A. Kopp, members of the bargaining com- 
mittee of the said Local. 


Mr. Longridge on behalf of the Union 
presented a formal submission which was 
filed as Exhibit “Union No. 1” to which 
was attached a printed copy of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement which was made 
on the 7th day of February, A.D. 1956, 
between the company and Local 913 of the 
Union, and a number of schedules referred 
tomas .Mixhibits, “Bp CO soe and “EH” 
setting forth supplementary information 
referred to in the formal submission, Mr. 
Longridge then proceeded to explain and 
discuss the submission so presented and 
filed. In the course of doing this he was 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the [Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between Local 918, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, and_Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, Eldorado, Sask. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Mr. Justice H. F. Thom- 
son, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, 


McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and Leo Nim- 


sick, MLA, Kimberley, nominees of the 
company and Union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Nimsick. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McCuaig. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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questioned from time to time by members 
of the Board and by representatives of the 
company. : 

Following the presentation of the Union’s 
ease, Mr. Gilchrist on behalf of the com- 
pany presented a formal submission, which 
was filed as Exhibit “Coy. 1” to which were 
attached a number of schedules or tabula- 
tions which were referred to therein as 
appendices 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 respectively. 
He thereupon proceeded to explain and 
discuss the various matters referred to in 
the said submission. 

The explanations given by Mr. Gilchrist 
were supplemented by additional informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Henry, Mr. Bachenis, 
Mr. Powell and other representatives of the 
company and the case for the company 
was then summarized and amplified by Mr. 
Clement, Counsel of the company. 

A full opportunity was given to the 
members of the Board and to the represen- 
tatives of the negotiating parties to ask 
questions and a general discussion ensued. 
The proposals submitted by the parties 
were fully examined and discussed. A full 
opportunity was given to each side to 
make any further and other representations 
and submit other arguments as they might 
wish. Fortunately it was not necessary to 
subpoena any witnesses, 

It soon became evident that it would 
not be difficult to reach an agreement in 
regard to a number of the matters which 
have heretofore been discussed by the 
representatives of the negotiating parties. 
It was, however, found impossible to bring 
the parties to an agreement in regard to 
the following matters :— 

(a) Wages, 

(b) The inclusion of a suitable provision 
to set up a contract committee to 
examine and negotiate contracts for 
underground work, 

(ec) Union security. 


The item which presented by far the 
greatest difficulty is “wages”. It was very 
difficult to get either party to formulate 
a definite proposal but in the discussions 
the parties were gradually brought closer 
and closer together until finally the repre- 
sentatives of the Union made an offer, 

It was met by a counter-proposal from 
the company. The said proposal and 
counter-proposal were discussed at length 
for several meetings but the Board found 
it impossible to reconcile the differences, or 
to obtain an agreement, and it is necessary 
for the Board to formulate a proposal in 
regard to wages which it thinks would be 
fair and reasonable to both parties. 

After giving the matter its best con- 
sideration the Board is of the opinion that 
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the following arrangement in regard to 
wages would in fact be fair and reasonable: 

(a) That in the new agreement the par- 
ties should adopt the classification of 
employees set out in Exhibit “E” to 
the submission or brief filed by the 
Union as Exhibit “Union No. 1”. 

(b) That the wages to be paid to em- 
ployees of the various classifications 
during the year 1957 should be the 
wages set out for such classifications 
in said Exhibit “EK” provided that 
underground employees who are pre- 
sently paid at the rate of $1.75 per 
hour and labourers and helpers should 
be paid an additional two cents (2c.) 
per hour. 

(c) That for the year 1958 there should 
be a general increase in the wages 
of all the said employees of five per 
cent (5%) across the board. 


The members of the Board have given a 
great deal of consideration to the advis- 
ability of including some provision in regard 
to the establishment of an underground 
contracts committee and would recommend 
that the new agreement should contain a 
provision to the following effect :— 

An employee shall at any time have the 
privilege of applying to his supervisor to 
review the method of calculating his incen- 
tive bonus or the charge for any item of 
supply and to request that the rate or charge 
be re-studied. The employee may be accom- 
panied to any such conference by two fellow 
employees who shall be experienced miners 
and members of a committee to be named 
for that purpose by the Union. 


The question of union security has also 
been a difficult one and here again the 
members of the Board feel that there 
should be some compromise and it there- 
fore recommends that there should be 
included in the new agreement to be signed 
by the parties a provision for a voluntary 
revocable check-off to the following effect :— 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off: 

(a) The company shall, during the term 
of the agreement honour a written 
request by an employee for the deduc- 
tion and remittance of dues, fees and 
assessments (excluding fines) payable 
to the Union. Such written request 
may be revoked at any time by notice 
in writing to the company. 

(b) The company shall remit to the Union 
monthly the sums so deducted together 
with a written statement showing the 
names of the employees from whom 
the deductions were made and the 
amount of each deduction. 

(ec) The company shall not be obliged to 
deduct and remit the said sums unless 
it has on hand wages which would 
otherwise be paid to the employee. 

(d) If an employee revokes his request in 
writing the company shall notify the 
Union of the revocation at the same 
time that it forwards its next monthly 
deductions. 











\e) When an employee who has a written 
request in good standing leaves the 
employ of the company, the company 
shall forward the written request to 
the Union and the Union shall send 
the company a receipt for same. 


There is set out in Exhibit “B” to the 
submission or brief filed by the Union as 
Exhibit “Union No. 1” a number of matters 
which have been the subject of negotiation 
between the parties in their prior negotia- 
tions. In going into these, however, the 
Board found that most of them had either 
been settled or withdrawn. The Union has 
not abandoned the others but in the hope 
of obtaining an agreement has not par- 
ticularly pressed the same and under the 
circumstances the Board assumes that it is 
not necessary to make any special finding 
or report in regard thereto. 

Tn its presentation the representatives of 
the company were at some pains to explain 
that it had done many things to reduce 
the cost of living for its employees, to 
provide conveniences for their enjoyment 
and to improve living conditions in a plant 
which, admittedly, is in an isolated area. 
Tt has also provided many benefits includ- 
ing a company store which sells to em- 
ployees at cost and a_ well-thought-out 
welfare plan. It is not necessary to itemize 
these various benefits and conveniences in 
detail. It is sufficient to say that the 
members of the Board are much impressed 
by them and do believe that, in the aggre- 
gate, these various benefits and con- 
veniences result in material savings to 
the employees, which is something which 
must be taken into account in considering 
wage rates. 

The agreement which has heretofore been 
in force was terminated as of the end of 
1956. It is common ground therefore that 
this agreement should be retroactive to the 
first day of January, 1957, and the recom- 
mendations herein contained are made on 
the assumption that the new agreement 
will bear that date. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
6th day of March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) Harotp F. THomson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Leo T. Nrimsick, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I find it necessary to dissent from my 
colleagues on the Board for the following 
reasons: 

1. It was made clear at the hearing from 
the evidence of experts in the uranium field 
that there is an ever-increasing supply of 
this mineral being found in various parts 


of the world, with large prospective produc- 
tion which will increase from year to year. 
It is impossible to say at the present time 
whether the increase can be absorbed and 
there is a distinct possibility that the mar- 
ket may reach the saturation point. Addi- 
tionally, we were told that the product of 
this and other Canadian mines eventually 
reached the United States and is sold at 
a fixed price over a period of years with 
no provision for a variation in the price 
upward if the company is involved in 
higher costs of production. For these 
reasons, management must exercise extreme 
care in holding to established costs. 

2. There is abundant indication that the 
company is carefully managed in the best 
interests of the people of Canada and 
those who find employment there. There 
was no indication at the hearing of any 
dissatisfaction among the workers or the 
staff. Everything possible has been done to 
provide for their comfort and convenience. 

3. In order to offset the disadvantages— 
and there are some—of living in an area 
which can only be reached by air in the 
winter months and by boat in summer, and 
to offset the higher costs of living, many 
provisions have been made by the com- 
pany to absorb these increased costs and 
to make living more attractive. These were 
detailed to the Board at the hearing and 
it is unnecessary to repeat them. It has 
been stated that their value to the em- 
ployee amounts to the equivalent of 37c. 
per hour and has involved the company in 
very substantial outlays. These considera- 
tions have emanated from a genuine desire 
on the part of management to make the 
cost of living as near as possible equal to 
that which pertains in the older established 
areas of the West. These have not been 
conceded as the result of “bargaining” and 
it is possible for this reason sufficient 
emphasis has not been placed on their 
value. 

4. It is in the interests of Labour itself 
to resist the inflationary tendencies which 
are the subject of concern to thinking Cana- 
dians. The periodic demand for wage 
increases which in many cases arise annually 
is having an adverse effect on our economy 
and could conceivably price us out of world 
markets. This fact was stressed at the 
hearing. 

5. Eldorado has no monopoly on the 
supply of uranium and therefore cannot 
disregard world competition, nor can it 
pass along additional costs of production 
when compelled to sell at a fixed price. 

6. In the brief of the Union, Exhibit 
“” ig set out a schedule of wages prepared 
by the management of Eldorado after care- 
ful consideration of the comparative valucs 
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of an hourly basis of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. I am not prepared to say 
that management has under-estimated the 
value of the services in the over-all 
picture rendered by underground employees, 
labourers and helpers as must be inferred 
from the majority report, and it is my 
view that to take these three classes and 
treat them in a special category is neither 
fair to management nor to other employees. 

I am moved to go along part way with 
my colleagues, taking into account the 
trend of the negotiations before the Board, 
and my recommendations are as follows:— 


(a) That the company should pay the 
schedule of wages for the year 1957 
set out in Exhibit “lH”. 

(b) That payment on the 1957 schedule 
of wages so established should be 
paid for the year 1958 with a 5% 
increase. 

(c) That no other changes be made in 
the agreement at this time. 

Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 7th 

day of March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCvate, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Radio Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


(Translation) 


The Board that was established to deal 
with the dispute between the above-men- 
tioned parties begs to submit the following 
report: 

The present dispute arose from bargaining 
undertaken between the parties for the 
drawing up of a collective agreement. 

The parties having been unable to agree 
on certain points, a conciliation officer was, 
accordingly, appointed under the terms of 
the Act. Further negotiations were unsuc- 
cessful in bringing about unanimous agree- 
ment on all the points at issue and the 
present Board was therefore set up. 

The present Board having been set up 
and steps having been taken with a view 
to the holding of meetings in order to hear 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to hear a dispute between 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and ‘Technicians and Radio 


Saguenay Limited (Station CKRS) Jon- 
quiere, Que. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of His Honour Mr. Justice Edouard Tel- 
lier, Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Eugene Lacasse, Montreal, and Robert 
Auclair, Arvida, nominees of the company 
and union. y 

The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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the parties, the latter held further negotia- 
tions and came to an understanding. They 
accepted a collective agreement which was 
filed, in duplicate, with the Board. This 
agreement, in duplicate, is attached to the 
present report. The parties have requested, 
however, that the agreement be confirmed 
and received by the present Board of 
Conciliation. 


The Board appointed on January 8, 1957, 
by the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
under the terms of the Act, was made up 
as follows: 


Chairman: Honourable Mr. Justice 
Edouard Tellier. 
Members: HEugéne Lacasse, Employer’s 


Nominee; Robert Auclair, Union Nominee. 


The Members of the Board have exam- 
ined the contract, duly signed by the 
authorized parties. 

In so far as it may be necessary, and in 
view of the request made by the parties, 
the Board confirms the agreement reached 


between the parties and gives them proof 
thereof, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp Trxiimr, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Euciwe Lacasss, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Ropert Auvctiair, 
Member. 


Montreal, March 19, 1957. 











Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, Ont., Mr. 
Louis Laberge of Montreal, Que., and Mr. 
Philip F. Vineberg, Advocate, of Montreal, 
Que., has met the parties in the City of 
Montreal on January 7th and 8th, 1957. 
The parties were represented as follows: 


For the Unon— 


Mr. Leonard J. McLaughlin, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 

Mr. E. Bedford, Committeeman, 

Mr. F. Barlow, Committeeman, 

Mr. R. Greaves, Committeeman, 

Capt. J. DesLauriers, 

and in the afternoon of the first day, 
replacing Capt. DesLauriers, Capt. 
Plamondon. 


For the Company— 


Mr. J. A. Sauve, General Manager, Cana- 
dian National Steamships, 
Mr. T. A. Johnstone, Manager Labour 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, 
Capt. P. A. Kelly, Asst. General Manager, 
Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. H. Abbott, Asst. Manager Labour 
Relations, Canadian National Railways, 
Capt. D. C. Wallace, Marine Superinten- 
dent, Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. W. Adie, Engineering Superintendent, 
Canadian National Steamships, 
Mr. W. S. Mason, Labour Relations 
Assistant, Canadian National Railways. 
The case on behalf of the Union was 
conducted by Mr. McLaughlin, and on 
behalf of the Company by Mr. Sauve. 
The requests made on behalf of the 
Union were some thirteen in number in 
addition to the request for wage improve- 
ment. Before dealing with the particular 
issues involved here, it does seem to us 
that we should deal generally with the 
situation which is involved in this particular 
conciliation. In the first place, this matter 
involving this Company was before a con- 
ciliation board in 1953. The chairman of 
that conciliation board happens to be the 
same chairman as the Chairman of this 
Conciliation Board, and in dealing with 
the general situation that Conciliation 
Board pointed out to the parties the danger 
which would be involved in increasing the 
cost of the operation of ships under the 
Canadian Flag. At that time, there were 


a great many more ships involved in the 
Canadian fleet sailing from the eastern 
ports under the Canadian Flag than is the 
ease today. As this Board understands it, 
from the evidence given us there remains 
under the Canadian Flag operating out of 
the eastern ports in the dry cargo ships 
only some eleven ships, of which eight are 
operated by this Company. It is a matter 
of record that after the difficulties were 
pointed out in the report of that concilia- 
tion board a strike was had and wage rates 
were increased. That strike followed by 
increased labour cost was enough to deplete 
the then existing fleet to the level that we 
have set out here. It may be that there 
were other factors involved in this deple- 
tion, but it is significant that the predic- 
tion of 1953 has become a reality. 

Today we find that Canadian labour 
rates, as they exist at the present time, are 
very substantially higher than the com- 
peting labour rates in Norwegian and 
British freighters. An example is to be 
found in the rate of an A.B., where on 
Canadian ships he is paid $204.00 per 
month, on United Kingdom ships he is paid 
$78.76 per month and on Norwegian ships 
he is paid $90.95 per month. The comparison 
insofar as Ordinary Seaman is $178.50 per 
month in Canadian ships, $34.38 in ships of 
the United Kingdom and $78.51 in Nor- 
wegian ships. The Cook in Canadian ships 
is paid $241.00 per month, $99.45 in ships 
of the United Kingdom and $101.83 in ships 
OS eee ee 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute between 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, and 
Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Philip F. 
Vineberg and Louis Laberge, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Mr. Vineberg. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Laberge. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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of the Norwegian registry. We could go 
on indefinitely making these types of com- 
parisons, but surely it is sufficient to point 
out that the comparisons of the other 
categories bear at least the same ratio to 
these classifications, and ships of Nor- 
wegian and British registry are competing 
in the market for freight that this Company 
hopes to haul. In addition, a comparison 
was shown to us of freight rates which have 
been recently substantially reduced by a 
competitor in the Jamaica traffic as well 
as the rates applicable from Trinidad, 
Demerara and Barbados. These reductions 
are not insignificant but are most substan- 
tial and alone would jeopardize the business 
of this Company which hauls on these 
routes and gets its business from these West 
Indies islands. This is far different from 
the situation which has existed on the 
Great Lakes, where the Union secured a 
substantial increase in pay for their mem- 
bership and immediately the rates were 
substantially increased, in the case of wheat 
and rye from 134c per bushel to 16c, in 
the case of barley from 12#c to 15%c, and 
in the case of oats from 1l4c to 18c per 
bushel. In addition, other freight rates were 
increased, 15ec per ton on paper, 20c per 
ton on pig iron, ete. On this basis, then, 
it would seem to us that there is very 
little validity between a comparison based 
upon the situation on the Great Lakes and 
the situation as it exists in the deep sea, at 
least on the East Coast. 

The Union has sought to bring its case to 
us not on the basis of comparison of rates 
paid on ships of other countries, but on 
the basis of a comparison of rates paid on 
ships of the Great Lakes and on comparison 
of rates paid in industry ashore. We were 
not given a comparison of United States 
rates on this conciliation, although we do 
understand that they might be higher, nor 
were we given by the Union a comparison 
of the rates of any other country which, on 
the basis of the Company’s evidence set out 
above, are substantially lower. It seems 
proper for us to recognize the fact that 
the comparison with industry ashore pre- 
supposes that mechanization and efficiency 
is relatively on the same level afloat as 
ashore, otherwise such a comparison would 
be unfair. We make this statement because 
much of the industrial progress insofar as 
wages ashore are concerned is directly 
attributable to an advanced level of mecha- 
nization and industrial efficiency, which has 
been built up in shore industry over the 
years. No such advance, however, has taken 
place technologically on ships. It may be 
that such an advance will take place in 
the future, but the ships of today to a 
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great extent operate as they did some 
years ago. In addition, we must recognize 
that to a large extent wages ashore are 
dictated by conditions brought about to a 
degree by Canadian consumption of Cana- 
dian goods, or to an extent by a protected 
economy, while conditions at sea are in 
no such position. The ships of Canada and 
this Company in particular must compete 
with the ships of Britain, Norway and other 
countries for their pay loads. While we 
appreciate that there is something to be 
said for a comparison of conditions at sea 
with conditions on shore because the men 
at sea are drawn from the shore population 
in Canada, it is an approach which is 
difficult to justify when we realize and the 
Union must realize and the men themselves 
must realize that no Company can be 
expected to operate if it is continually 
operating at a substantial deficit. It’s true 
that this Company is owned by the Govern- 
ment, but no government could be expected 
to allow it on the basis of an eight-ship 
operation to go in the red to the extent 
that the demands here would make impera- 
tive unless there is some relief to be found 
from some other source. It would seem to 
us that, in the absence of subsidies or some 
unexpected source of revenue, under con- 
ditions as they exist today the men working 
on these ships out of Hastern Canadian 
ports, if operating costs are increased, must 
be prepared to accept the inevitable con- 
clusion that these ships will cease to 
operate and that any increase of a substan- 
tial nature in operating costs will spell 
the end of this Company’s operation to 
the West Indies. 

The first demand with which we propose 
to deal is a demand covered by the request 
for amendment of Section 17. Here the 
Union has demanded that the present clause 
be altered to provide for light lunches con- 
sisting of cold meat, canned foods, tea and 
coffee. This request was not in its present 
form satisfactory to the Company, but the 
Company did agree that they would pro- 
vide canned fish and tea in addition to the 
provisions set out in the present agreement, 
and this being satisfactory to the Union 
we consider this particular demand to have 
been settled, contingent always, of course, 
upon the final settlement of the whole 
agreement. 

The next demand was a demand covering 
an amendment to Section 19 of Article 2. 
The present section calls for a meal allow- 
ance under certain circumstances of 85c per 
meal and a $3.00 allowance for sleeping 
accommodation per night. The Union pro- 
posal was to raise the 85c for meal allow- 
ance to $1.50 and the $3.00 to $8.00 for 
sleeping accommodation. The Board felt 











that the request was considerably exag- 
gerated in amount and not justifiable, but 
that justice to both the Company and the 
Union might be done if the meal allowance 
were raised to $1.00 per meal and the room 
allowance raised to $4.00 per night. It 
would seem to us that proper accommoda- 
tion and proper meals could be obtained 
at. these prices when they would be required 
and we, therefore, make our recommenda- 
tions on this basis. 

The next request was in connection with 
Article 3, Section 1 (d), stand-by wages in 
port for unlicensed personnel not under 
articles. The section in question reads as 
follows: 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall 
be paid the following hourly rates: Straight 
time—$1.25 per hour; 

After eight hours and on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays they shall receive time 
and one-half. 

Except in cases where regular stand-by 
shore gangs are employed, all requirements 


shall be hired in accordance with Section 1, 
Article 1. 


The Union asks that this be completely 
altered and the following substituted: 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall 
be paid the regular hourly rate and, in 
addition, shall receive the usual allowance 
for room and meals as contained in Article 
2, Section 19, of this Agreement. 


This proposal was not satisfactory to the 
Company. We can understand the Com- 
pany’s position in this matter. However, 
it does seem to us that there might very 
well be an increase here in the rates set 
out in the present Agreement and we have 
felt that that rate should be increased to 
$1.32 per hour but that it should remain 
in the context and be written into the 
present section instead of the present rate. 
Mr. Laberge does not concur in this recom- 
mendation, as he feels that the rate of 
$1.32 recommended by the majority is not 
sufficiently high and should be not less 
than $1.55 per hour. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 2(c), and involves a 
request for a forty-hour week at sea. The 
Company has already agreed in principle to 
the forty-hour week insofar as it is possible 
to work it out. This, of course, does not 
apply at sea, where the men have to work 
a forty-eight hour week. It would seem 
to us that this request cannot possibly be 
worked out except by increasing the 
manning scale or by paying overtime for 
extra time worked over forty hours. It 
would, therefore, seem that if it were agreed 
to by management, the result would be a 
necessary payment of overtime rather than 
holding management to the forty-hour week 


by the threat of a penalty of overtime. It 
would, therefore, appear that this request 
for a forty-hour week at sea is, in reality, 
a wage request. Since this is the case, it 
does not in our opinion appear to be 
realistic. This Company can ill-afford to 
pay unnecessary overtime and to place such 
a penalty payment in the agreement does 
not appear to us to be real. We, therefore, 
feel that this proposal is not justified in 
any light if it is the desire of the men 
working on these ships to continue in their 
jobs. 

The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Section 4 of 
Article 3, and deals with overtime rates. 
The Union has requested here that the 
overtime rates be substantially raised. They 
ask in the case of boatswain, carpenter, 
donkeyman and first class cook that they 
be raised to $2.25 per hour from 95c; in 
the case of able seaman, oiler, second class 
cook and second steward to $2.00 from 85c 
per hour; in the case of ordinary seaman, 
fireman, mess man, to $1.75 from 75c per 
hour; and in the case of deck boy, utility 
boy, mess boy, galley boy, wiper and trim- 
mer to $1.60 per hour from 75c, This 
request would involve a very substantial 
expenditure. The overtime rates do appear 
to this Board to be somewhat low. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
these rates for overtime are premium and 
the man who receives them for doing the 
work is also receiving his regular pay. Even 
bearing this in mind, the Board feels that 
the rates should be increased. It appears 
to the majority of the Board, the Chairman 
and Mr. Vineberg, that the rates for over- 
time for the first group should be raised 
to $1.25 per hour, for the second group to 
$1.15 per hour and for the third group to 
$1.05 per hour. Mr. Laberge dissents in that 
he would increase the rates of the first 
group to $1.60, the second group to $1.50 
and the third group to $1.40. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 18, which is longshore 
work by crew. The Union here seeks to 
secure a provision that, in addition to the 
regular wage of any crew member who is 
required to drive winches for the purpose 
of handling cargo, he shall be paid the 
same rates as those in effect at the closest 
Canadian port where recognized agreement 
exists between the longshoremen and 
shippers, plus overtime of time and one- 
half if such work is to be performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays or holidays. It would 
seem to this Board that this request is 
merely a request to make it impossible for 
the Company to operate in an emergency 
and, while we recognize the basis upon 
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which this request is made from the Union’s 
standpoint, we do not feel that it is 
justified on all the facts. However, we do 
feel that it would be well to add to the 
present clause in the contract that the 
Company shall under no circumstances use 
the personnel for the purpose of driving 
winches or handling cargo unless such use 
is really necessary, and that if such use is 
necessary then they be paid on the terms 
of the present Agreement. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 3, Section 20, covering marine dis- 
aster. The present clause calls for the 
payment of $150.00 in case of marine dis- 
aster or shipwreck. The Union has asked 
that this be increased to $500.00. We feel 
that this request is somewhat high but that 
$150.00 is probably somewhat low. We do 
feel, however, that $250.00 should cover any 
loss which would be occasioned to the 
average unlicensed man on a ship even in 
this day and we recommend, therefore, that 
the amount be increased to $250.00. 


The next request is a proposed new sec- 
tion to be added to Article 3 as Section 21, 
and is a proposal for wages in event of 
hostilities and is in the following form: 

It is understood between the parties to 
this Agreement that in the event of hostili- 
ties, war, or in the event a vessel is required 
to sail in hostile waters, this Agreement may 
be opened for the purpose of discussing 
wages and/or war bonus provisions. 

We think every member of this Board 
would agree that there should be a war 
bonus provision to cover the personnel of 
a ship which is required to enter a war 
zone. The issue, however, is not quite as 
simple as it would appear on the surface, 
because it is hardly the responsibility of 
any company to provide for this even- 
tuality. War bonuses have always been 
and are in their nature a matter of govern- 
ment responsibility, not the responsibility 
of any particular company. To saddle this 
Company with a responsibility which stems 
from society in general is not realistic to 
the bargaining table and the majority of 
this Board, the Chairman and Mr. Vine- 
berg, feel that, under the circumstances, we 
must recommend that no such section be 
written into the Agreement. Any war bonus 
which may be given is a matter which 
must come from the constituted authority 
as such. Mr. Laberge, on the other hand, 
takes the position that any matter of this 
type is properly a matter of negotiation 
and there is no reason why the Company, 
in this instance, should not assume that 
responsibility and be prepared to open the 
agreement in the event of such a eatas- 
trophe. He sees no reason why the respon- 
sibility is solely a government responsibility, 
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The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Article 4, 
Section 1, statutory holidays. In this con- 
nection, the Union has asked for two 
additional paid statutory holidays. In view 
of the fact that we are making certain 
proposals which we realize will affect the 
cost of the operation of this Company 
substantially, and in view of the fact that 
the cost factor involved here is so impor- 
tant to the continued operation of this 
Company, we do not feel that this request 
is of substantial importance to warrant 
complicating the issue here by making a 
recommendation on this point. 

The next request is a request dealing with 
night and gangway watches. The Union 
alleges that certain night and gangway 
watchmen have been on occasion ordered 
by the officer of the watch to do other 
work and, as a result, have been forced to 
leave their position of responsibility unat- 
tended and that this is not a safe procedure. 
We think with this the Board and even 
the Company will agree. However, we do 
not agree that the clause itself should be 
seriously changed, but we do feel that an 
addition might very well be written into 
it which prohibits the night watchmen or 
gangway watchmen, as the case may be, 
from being ordered to do other work unless 
they are replaced in their duties. 

The next request was in connection with 
the duties of firemen in port, an amend- 
ment of Section 3 (a) of Article 6. Hssen- 
tially, the request here is for overtime 
payment for work done in connection with 
the cleaning of boilers, fire boxes, tank tops 
and bilges. This part of the request does 
not seem to be objectionable and we would 
suggest that it be written into the agree- 
ment so that the men be paid overtime for 
this unpleasant work. The other part of 
the request, however, is in connection 
with the use of firemen for taking and 
placing of stores. The Union seeks here 
to have the firemen be required by agree- 
ment only to take and place stores of the 
engine room and that under no circum- 
stances should they be used in connection 
with the general stores of the ship. From 
the hearing, we can appreciate that it is 
not the practice that they should be required 
to take and place general stores, and so 
far as any instances were concerned it was 
not brought to our attention that they had 
ever been so used. On the other hand, it 
might be that there would be emergencies 
where it would be a necessity that such 
personnel be used, and we do not feel that 
we should at this time restrict the use 
beyond its present form. Therefore, the 
Board recommends that only in the case 











of emergency should firemen be used in 
placing stores other than engine room 
stores. 


The next request is in connection with 
Article 7, Section 5, and deals with the 
question of extra meals. The Union here 
takes the position that in the nature of 
operating ships such as the Canadian 
National in the West Indies trade there 
are certain public relations gestures which 
have to be done and that the personnel 
affected of necessity do work as a part of 
their job. The Company feels that only 
if there was an abuse of this extra meal 
service would there be any basis for objec- 
tion by the personnel of the stewards’ 
department. The Company feels that there 
is no such abuse and that this work is part 
and parcel of the work necessary to operate 
the ships in question. Against this, the 
Union says there is some abuse at some of 
the West Indies ports and that the men 
have extra work to do as a result of these 
extra meals and they feel they are entitled 
to be paid on the basis of their request of 
30c per meal to be distributed among 
them. The Board, however, feel in this 
instance that the men of the stewards’ 
department should be as interested as any- 
one else in the continued operation of this 
Company and, while this cost would be 
very small, it is still part of the duty of 
the personnel of this department to look 
to public relations as it is to feed the 
crew. The Board, therefore, cannot see our 
way clear to recommending that this be 
written into the Agreement. 


The next issue with which we propose 
to deal is the Union demand for a welfare 
plan along the lines of the Great Lakes 
and West Coast agreement. The Union 
take the position that this is a vital matter. 
The Company, however, say that the 
Canada Shipping Act covers most of the 
problems which a welfare plan would cover 
and that to set up a welfare plan on the 
plan of the Great Lakes plan or to join 
that plan would be a duplication of the 
benefits conferred by the Canada Shipping 
Act. While we recognize that there might 
be some difficulty in the administration of 
a plan involving such few people as would 
be involved in the Canadian National 
Steamships, we do feel that the Union has 
some basis for their request of a supple- 
ment to the Canada Shipping Act and we, 
therefore, recommend that the Company be 
prepared to pay 10c per day per man for 
disposal in accordance with the intent and 
purpose of a welfare plan, the said contri- 
bution to be a bonus over and above the 
provisions provided for under the Canada 
Shipping Act. This Board feels that, in 


spite of the difficulties of administration, 
the Union should be prepared to accept 
this and work out their problem of adminis- 
tration along these lines. 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of wages. In the opening part 
of this report we have made certain com- 
ments upon the situation of Canadian 
shipping, and while those comments apply 
to all types of changes in the Agreement 
which have financial implication, they are 
more directly related and have a more 
complete impact in connection with wages 
themselves. The Union here has asked 
that the wages be increased in the case 
of A.B’s from $204.00 per month to $306.00 
per month, in the case of an Ordinary 
Seaman from $178.50 to $267.75 per month, 
and in the case of a Cook from $241.00 to 
$371.50 per month, and so on. In every 
instance the increases are at least 50 per 
cent, and in some cases they are larger 
than the above amounts. It may be that 
such increases are justified in the minds of 
the personnel asking for them, but under 
no stretch of the imagination can increases 
of this amount be justified in the light of 
the condition of deep sea shipping of the 
East Coast. It appears that what has 
happened is that the Union has attempted 
to apply what they call their Great Lakes 
formula to the deep sea fleet and they have 
come up with an astonishing percentage of 
increase, which in the Great Lakes case 
represented an adjustment of rates based 
upon an increase of hours from 40 to 56 
hours per week and the maintenance of 
the forty-hour rate plus a 16 per cent 
increase added to the adjusted rate. In 
other words, it seems that in the Great 
Lakes settlement the pay, which included 
overtime, was calculated. The hours were 
then fixed at 56 and the rate arrived at 
which included the complete labour cost of 
the operation. Then a 16 per cent increase 
was added to the whole to arrive at the 
rate. In this way, a settlement was arrived 
at which, if applied to the deep sea, would 
bring about an impossible wage structure 
for this Company, at least from a com- 
petitive standpoint. It might be that if 
the situation here made it possible to work 
out such an increase in hours, some adjust- 
ment might be made providing there was 
a possibility always of passing on the cost 
of the increase to the freight rates. There 
is no possibility, however, of increasing the 
hours of work by any stable agreement with 
the Union, even if the financial situation 
fixed by competition would allow such a 
step. That competition makes it impossible 
for the Company to change its rate struc- 
ture and, as we have shown above, that 
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rate structure has substantially deteriorated 
so that the returns from this operation will 
appear in a much less favourable light when 
the implication of those changed rates 
takes effect than it does at the present 
time. 

After considering this case rather care- 
fully, the majority of the Board, the Chair- 
man and Mr. Vineberg, have come to the 
conclusion that the employees would have 
substantial justice done to them bearing 
in mind all the factors, the Company’s 
losses, the change of freight rate structure 
recently forced upon the Company on the 
West Indies route with its implication of 
further loss, if they should receive a ten 
per cent (10%) increase on their present 
wage structure. This increase, in our 
opinion, could only be considered by the 
Company if the Union were prepared to 
agree to a two-year renewal of the Agree- 
ment. We feel that the Company will 
have to pay the additional amount, first 
because there has been a modest increase 
in the cost of living, secondly because of 
the Great Lakes settlement and the avail- 
ability of labour for deep sea navigation, 
and thirdly as a price for continuing the 
operation. We further feel that the Com- 
pany should pay the increase to secure a 
period of stability that would make it 
possible for them to attempt to consolidate 
their position. Mr. Laberge dissents with 
the quantum of the recommendation of the 
majority and he feels that the very mini- 
mum which the recommendation should be 
would be in the amount of twenty-seven 
per cent (27%), and that if the Company 
is not prepared to pay this they should be 
prepared to curtail or cease their opera- 
tions. 


Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 25th day of 
March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) Witrrm S. Lanz, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Pump F. VInepera, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I realize that the Canadian National 
Steamships Limited is in a difficult financial 
situation but I cannot agree that this is 
reason enough to give sub-standard wages 
to employees. This Company has to pay 
the same prices for the goods they have 
to buy, as any other Company, they do not 
get a discount on the services they have 
to buy, for example, they have to pay 
the same rate of pay as any other Company 
when they need longshoremen, if they have 
to get some repair done, they must pay 
the same price, so, why should this Com- 
pany be able to pay less for one service 
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they are getting (their own employees) 
while they have to pay the same price for 
anything else. 


I most sincerely believe that the lot of 
seamen is hard enough as it is, without 
adding to it by agreeing to sub-standard 
wages and I sure hope that the Company 
will see their way clear into granting their 
employees a good labour agreement. 


I agree with the other two members of 
the Board on the following points: 


Article 2. Section 17, Night Lunches 


3 ie 20, Marine Disaster 

Dis < 1, Night & Gangway 
Watches 

nn Os 3 3, Firemen’s Duties in 
Port 


“ 13. Duration of Agreement (two 
years from the date of the 
last agreement). 


I could not agree with either the Chair- 
man of the Board or the other member of 
the Board on the other points, and the 
following is my dissenting report: 

On Article 2, Sec. 19—-Room & Meal 
Allowance, I recommend that the Union’s 
request be granted, that is, the meal allow- 
ance to be $1.50 and the room allowance 
te be $8.00. 

On Article 3, Sec. 1-d, Standby wages, 
I feel very strongly, that if the Company 
wishes to have its men at her disposal 
and order them to stand by, that they must 
pay them as if these men were working 
normally and so I recommend that the 
following clause be incorporated in the 
agreement: “When members of the un- 
licensed personnel not under articles are 
employed, they shall be paid their regular 
hourly rate and in addition, shall receive 
the usual allowance for room and meals 
as contained in Article 2, Section 19 of the 
Agreement”. 

On Article 3, Sec. 2—Hours of Work, I 
certainly recommend that the work-week 
be one of 40 hours. The 40-hour week is a 
well recognized and well established work- 
ing condition in Canada and as a question 
of principle, I cannot agree to any longer 
work-week. 


On Article 3, Sec. 4—Overtime Rates, the 
Board unanimously agreed that the over- 
time rates were too low, and I personally 
feel that they were ridiculously low. Over- 
time rates all over Canada are at least 
time and one-half and I certainly do not 
feel that this is too high, however, I realize 
that I am dealing with a particular situa- 
tion and that all the organized workers 
in that industry are getting time and 
one-quarter for overtime rates, instead of 











the usual time and one-half, and con- 
sequently, I recommend that the overtime 
rates be the following: 

Bosun, Carpenter, 
Cook, $2.25 per hour. 

Able Seaman, Oiler, Second Cook, Second 
Steward, $2.00 per hour. 

Ordinary Seaman, Fireman, 
$1.75 per hour. 

Deckboy, Utility Boy, Messboy, Galley 
Boy, Wiper, Trimmer, $1.60 per hour. 

On Article 3, Sec. 18—Longshore work 
by crew, I agree with the Union’s request 
as I understand their problem. They can- 
not accept to do the work of members 
of another union, unless it’s a question of 
emergency and unless they are at least 
getting the same rate for the job. Con- 
sequently, I recommend that the following 
clause be incorporated in the agreement: 
“In the event that any member of the 
crew is required to do longshore work, he 
shall be paid in addition to his regular 
wage, the same rates as those in effect at 
the closest Canadian port, where a recog- 
nized collective agreement exists between 
longshoremen and shippers. If such work 
is required to be performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays or Holidays, the rates shall be 
time and one-half the applicable rate. 

On Article 3, Sec. 21—Wages in Hos- 
tilities, I cannot agree with the other mem- 
bers of the Board that it should be left 
to the Government to decide. Quite a 
few seamen in the past were captured in 
such circumstances and kept prisoners for 
long period without getting any compensa- 
tion whatsoever and I feel that they should 
be protected. Consequently, I recommend 
that the following clause be put in the 
agreement: 

“Tt is understood between the parties to 
this agreement, that in the event of hos- 
tilities, war, or in the event the vessel is 
required to sail in hostile waters, this 
agreement may be opened for the purpose 
of negotiating wages and/or war bonus 
provisions.” 

On Article 4, Sec. 1—Statutory Holidays, 
I do not think that I have to explain at 
length my reasons for granting eight statu- 
tory holidays. This practice is too well 
recognized in Canada to explain. 


Donkeyman, First 


Messman, 


On Article 7, Sec. 5—Extra meals. This 
practice has caused so much dissatisfaction 
among the Steward’s Departments, that I 
feel the following clause should be written 
in the Agreement: “On vessels where per- 
sons other than crew members, Superin- 
tendents of Foremen engaged in the loading 
or unloading of the vessels, receive meals 
aboard the vessel, the Company agrees to 
pay 30 cts. per meal to be distributed 
among the members of the Steward’s 
Department, provided such extra meals are 
authorized by the Master.” 

On Article 12—Welfare Plan, the Chair- 
man of the Board suggested that the 
Company should pay 10 cts. per day per 
man, into the Union’s welfare plan, because 
the Canada Shipping Act is far from giving 
proper coverage to seamen and does not 
cover at all their families. Since the Union 
already has a well established welfare plan 
that covers most of the Canadian seamen, 
I feel that it is only wise to recommend 
that the employees of the Canada Steam- 
ships Co. be covered by the same plan, 
and so I recommend that the Company 
pays 20 cts. per day per man, into the 
Union’s welfare plan. 

On the question of wages, I tentatively 
made a suggestion for the purpose of 
getting a unanimous report, but since that 
is impossible, I recommend the following 
scale of wages, retroactive to October 24, 
1956: 


Boxatswailtceeseeeere $ 332.50 
Able -Seamaniane see eesce 306.00 
Decks Boy saheeeeeieeee. 2 242.25 
Oilersjacet hat eee 313.50 
Trimmer & Wiper ........ 284.50 
Second Cookie eee 306.00 
Second Steward .......... 306.00 
Messb oye Sinise aeeeeenteee 242.25 
Carpenter miei. voc: 339.00 
Ordinary Seamen ........ 267.75 
MonKeymien eanyeiiernercee 332.50 
Pimem eniwciit hice Meee 306.00 
Chief Cook (Diesel) ..... 371.50 
Chief Cook (Cargo) ...... 361.50 
Messiméinigesan, cS bes ctoaants 280.50 
UtiltiyiisOy vere ereere sere 242.25 


This report is respectfully submitted by, 
(Sgd.) Louis Laserce, 
Member. 


U.S. Strike Enters Fourth Year 


The strike by the United Automobile Workers against the Kohler Company of 
Sheboygan, Wis., entered its fourth year on April 5. Wage demands made by the 


UAW three years ago have long since been surpassed by wage rises in the plant. 


The union now charges that the company intends to 


destroy the union. 


Many of the 3,000 original strikers have found jobs elsewhere; about 500 


returned to work in the plant. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Dominion Shipping Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. 8S. Lane of Picton, Ont., Mr. Ray- 
mond Caron, Advocate, of Montreal, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and Mr. Colin A. Gravenor 
of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, 
has met the parties at the City of Mont- 
real, in the Province of Quebec, on Friday 
the 22nd day of February, 1957. The parties 
were represented as follows: 

For the Union— 
Mr. Leonard J. McLaughlin, Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, 

Mr. Roland Plamondon, C.MS.G., 

Mr. Richard Greaves, N.A.O.M.E., 

Mr. Oliver Herbert, Member, 

Mr. E. 8. Bedford, Member. 


For the Company— 
Mr. Rand H. Matheson, 
Traffic & Transportation, 

Mr. W. Gilroy, Marine Superintendent, 

Mr. Bernard 8. Ross, Accountant, 

Capt. J. E. Matheson, Marine Superin- 

tendent, Shipping Federation, 

Mr. Paul F. Renault, Advocate. 

The case on behalf of the union was 
conducted by Mr. McLaughlin and on 
behalf of the Company by Mr. Matheson. 

There were a number of requests made 
on behalf of the Union in addition to the 
request for wage improvement. Before 
dealing with the particular issues involved, 
however, it seems to us that we should deal 


Director of 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, and the Dominion Shipping Com- 
pany Limited. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge W. 8S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of the joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Ray- 
mond Caron, and Colin A. Gravenor, both 
of Montreal, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Caron. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Gravenor, ; 

The text of the report is 


reproduced 
here. 
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generally with the situation which is 
involved in this particular conciliation. In 
the first place, this Company is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Dominion Coal 
and Steel Company of Sydney, N.S. It 
operates three ships of Canadian registry 
which are involved in this conciliation. In 
addition, it operates under charter many 
other ships which are not of Canadian 
registry, all of which, both the ships owned 
by the Company and those which are 
operating under charter, are carrying coal 
from the Company’s mines to Montreal, 
steel from the Company’s steel mills, or 
iron ore for use in the Company’s steel 
mills, or limestone which also is required 
in the Company’s steel mills. From the 
evidence, this Board must find that only 
a small portion of the tonnage necessarily 
carried on behalf of this Company is 
carried in bottoms owned by this Company 
which fly the Canadian Flag. 

The issues in this conciliation involve 
increases in rates, certain improvements in 
conditions, many of which have a cost 
factor. Since the cost factor is so vitally 
involved in the Union request, it seems to 
us that we should deal with this matter 
generally before we make our findings and 
recommendations upon the particular issues. 
This Company was one of the parties which 
was before a conciliation board in 1953. At 
that time the Shipping Federation repre- 
sented ten shipping companies and the 
conciliation was carried on by it in a 
representative capacity on behalf of all the 
said shipping companies on the East Coast. 
That conciliation board, in dealing with 
the general situation which was before it, 
found that increase in cost in the operation 
of ships under the Canadian Flag would 
inevitably reduce the size of that Canadian 
fleet. The report of that conciliation board 
was not satisfactory to the parties involved 
and, as a result, economic action was taken 
and following this development an increase 
in wages was granted to the personnel on 
Canadian ships operating from eastern ports. 
This resulted, as was foreseen, in the very 
substantial reduction of the Canadian fleet 
as it was at that time, and from the 
evidence which we received on this con- 
ciliation we are prepared to find that the 
ten companies operating some 49 ships have 
been reduced to two companies operating 
some eleven ships under the Canadian Flag 











from the eastern ports of Canada. It may 
be that there were other causes involved 
in the depletion of the Canadian fleet to 
this eleven of which only three are involved 
in this Company, but it is rather significant 
that the depletion predicted in 1953 is now 
a fact. 


Today we find that the Canadian rates as 
they exist are from two to three times as 
high as competing rates in freighters of 
other countries. It is true that it is said 
that ships of this Company, which is a 
captive company operating ships only in 
the trade of the parent company and carry- 
ing only its goods, are not in the same 
position as ships operating in competition 
with foreign ships. To an extent this is 
true, but it must be borne in mind that 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Company 
through its subsidiary, the Company in 
question here, will operate these ships only 
so long as it pays them to operate them as 
Canadian ships and that they, like any 
other company, can refuse to operate Cana- 
dian ships and have their goods carried in 
foreign bottoms if that move is in their 
interest. As far as we are aware, there is 
also no prohibition to this Company’s sell- 
ing its ships and chartering them back to 
operate even in the trade in which they 
operate at the present time. Therefore, 
while it may be that the consideration 
which must be given to foreign competition 
is not the same as it would be in the case 
of a company seeking trade in competition 
with foreign ships, it is still a very vital 
factor in whether or not this Company 
will continue to operate these ships as 
Canadian ships in this trade. It, therefore, 
appears to us that it is essential that we 
do make and recognize the comparison of 
rates as they exist between Canadian ships 
and ships of other countries. It is true 
the Union made no comparisons for us in 
this regard, but on the Company’s evidence 
it would appear that an A.B. on a Canadian 
ship is paid at the rate of $204.00 per month 
while on a United Kingdom ship an A.B. 
is paid at the rate of $78.76 per month and 
on a Norwegian ship he is paid at the rate 
of $90.95 per month. The comparison 
insofar as Ordinary Seaman is concerned is 
$178.50 per month on a Canadian ship, 
$34.38 on a United Kingdom ship and $78.51 
on a Norwegian ship. The Cook on a 
Canadian ship is paid $241.00 per month, 
$99.45 on a ship of the United Kingdom 
and $181.83 on a Norwegian ship. These 
comparisons are not exhaustive but are 
indicative of the ratio of the Canadian 
wage over the wage of other countries. They 
indicate, it would seem to us, that the cost 
of operating the three ships of this Com- 
pany would be very substantially higher 


than the operation costs of a Norwegian 
or United Kingdom ship. It would, there- 
fore, seem that if the labour cost factor 
is substantially raised for the labour which 
work on these Canadian ships, that the 
probability of this Company continuing to 
operate them as Canadian ships is thereby 
in proportion reduced. 

The Union would have us consider the 
Great Lakes settlement, which is substan- 
tially higher than the rates paid on deep 
sea ships, and which would be in line with 
the requests that were made here for 
increase. There is, without question, a 
necessity to consider these rates and this 
settlement but in making a comparison we 
must very carefully remember that after 
the settlement on the Great Lakes the 
freight rates for the carriage of wheat and 
rye, barley and oats, were substantially 
increased as were the rates in the carriage 
of paper, pig iron, etc. In other words, the 
costs involved in the increases were passed 
on to the persons for whom the freight 
was being handled. If that were possible 
here, there would be substantial validity 
in the Union’s claim, but unlike the situa- 
tion on the Great Lakes foreign competition 
does enter into it because this Company, 
Dominion Shipping, operates on a_ cost 
factor only and operates only to move as 
cheaply as possible the products and freight 
of the parent company. And since the 
foreign bottoms are used to a great extent 
in the operations of Dominion Shipping, 
there is no valid reason why foreign com- 
petition is not a controlling factor in this 
Company’s operations. On this basis, then, 
it would seem to us that there is very little 
validity between a comparison based upon 
the situation on the Great Lakes and the 
situation as it exists in the case of Dominion 
Shipping Company on the East Coast, 
unless it be that both draw their labour 
personnel from the same labour market. 

It has also been sought to make a com- 
parison of rates on these ships with rates 
paid labour on shore. It seems proper for 
us to recognize that the comparison with 
shore industry is of doubtful validity, at 
least in part, because shore industry has 
benefited from mechanization and efficiency 
in a way that shipping has not. Much of 
the favourable wage structure on land has 
resulted from technological advance which 
has enhanced the ability to pay. Very little 
technological advance has taken place in 
shipping of the type that operates here. 
It may be that such an advance is merely 
a matter of time, but even then we must 
consider the impact of that advance upon 
operation costs and its effect on ships of 
Canada in relation to the competition of 
foreign countries’ shipping. This is not too 
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important a consideration as far as shore 
industry is concerned because shore indus- 
try, at least in part, depends on a partly 
protected economy while the competition 
at sea can hardly claim such protection. 


This Company, then, can be expected 
only to operate these ships so long as it 
pays them, bearing in mind their invest- 
ment, to continue to operate them. Once 
the cost factor has increased too far, then 
we can expect that this Company will act 
in its own interests and cut off their opera- 
tion. It would, therefore, seem to us that 
if the men who work in these ships wish to 
continue as sailors in Canadian ships of 
this Company, they must recognize this 
position and accept the conditions which 
are possible in the light of competition or 
be prepared to relinquish their jobs on 
these ships. 

The first request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with the amend- 
ment of Section 17 of Article 2, dealing 
with light lunches. Here the Union has 
demanded that the present clause be altered 
to provide for light lunches to consist of 
cold meat, canned foods, tea and coffee. 
The request in the form that it was pre- 
sented to the Company was not satisfactory, 
but the Company did agree that they would 
provide canned fish and tea in addition to 
the terms set out in the present agreement, 
and as this appeared to be satisfactory to 
the Union the Board considered this par- 
ticular demand was effectually settled con- 
tingent only upon the final settlement of 
the whole agreement. We, therefore, are 
prepared to recommend that the matter be 
written into the contract with the amend- 
ments which have been tentatively agreed. 


The next demand was a demand covering 
an amendment to Section 19. This demand 
was a request for an increase in meal and 
room allowance, in the case of meals from 
85c to $1.50 and in the case of rooms 
from $3.00 to $8.00. The Board feel that 
this request was substantially exaggerated 
in amount and not justifiable in toto. We 
do feel, however, that justice might be 
done to both the Company and the Union 
if the meal allowance were raised to $1.00 
and the room allowance per night was raised 
to $4.00. It would seem from experience 
that proper accommodations and proper 
meals can be obtained at these prices with- 
out difficulty and we make our recommen- 
dation on this basis. 

The next request was in connection with 
Article 3, Section 2. This is a request for 
reduction of hours wherein the Union has 
asked for a forty-hour work week. The 
Company have already agreed in principle 
to the forty-hour week insofar as it is 
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possible to work it out. In effect, the 
change requested is that not only would 
a forty-hour week apply on shore when the 
ship was in port but would also apply 
when the ship was at sea. As we see it, 
this request is required as a wage provision 
by the Union and not so much as a deter- 
rent to working overtime. If it were pos- 
sible to schedule hours so that a forty-hour 
week might be a reality and not merely 
a penalty, there might be substantial argu- 
ment in its favour, but this Board does not 
feel disposed by this means to add labour 
costs which can in no wise affect the actual 
working hours of the men. We, therefore, 
feel that this proposal is not justified in 
the light of the Company’s financial diffi- 
culties to keep operating under the Cana- 
dian Flag. 

The next request is in connection with 
Section 4 of Article 3, dealing with overtime 
rates. The Union has requested here that 
the overtime rates be substantially raised. 
They ask in the case of boatswain, carpen- 
ter, donkeyman, first class cook, that they 
be raised to $2.25 per hour from 95c; in 
the case of able seaman, oiler, second class 
cook, second steward, to $2.00 from 85c 
per hour; in the case of ordinary seaman, 
firemen, mess man to $1.75 from 75c per 
hour; and in the case of deck boy, utility 
boy, mess boy, galley boy, wiper, trimmer, 
to $1.60 from 75c per hour. This request 
would involve a very substantial expendi- 
ture, according to the Company’s figures 
some forty-six odd thousand dollars. The 
rates appear to this Board to be low. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that 
these rates for overtime payment are 
premium and the man who receives them 
for doing the work is also receiving his 
regular pay. Even bearing this in mind, 
however, the Board feels that the rates 
should be increased. It appears to us that 
the rates of overtime for the first group 
should be raised to $1.25 per hour, for the 
second group to $1.15 per hour, and for the 
third group to $1.05 per hour. 

The next request is in connection with 
longshore work by crew, which would 
require an amendment to Article 3, Section 
13. The Union here seeks to secure a pro- 
vision that, in addition to the regular 
wage, any crew member who is required to 
do longshore work for the purpose of 
handling cargo shall be paid the same rates 
as those in effect at the closest Canadian 
port where a recognized agreement exists 
between longshoremen and shippers, plus 
overtime of time and one-half if such work 
is to be performed on Saturdays, Sundays 
or holidays. It must be remembered that 
longshore work is essentially not work of 
the crew. At the same time, it would seem 











to this Board that this request is a request 
which would make it impossible almost for 
the Company to operate in an emergency. 
While we recognize the basis of the request 
from the Union’s standpoint, we do not feel 
that it is justified when taken in the light 
of the whole agreement and in the lght 
of a possible emergency. However, we do 
feel that it would be well to add to the 
present clause in the contract that the 
Company shall under no ordinary circum- 
stances use the personnel for the purpose of 
driving winches or handling cargo unless 
there is a real necessity created by an 
emergency, and if their use is necessary in 
an emergency then the personnel shall be 
paid in terms of the present agreement, 
which provides that in addition to the 
regular wages they shall be paid the over- 
time rate under this agreement. This, of 
course, would mean that they would be 
paid the revised overtime rate according 
to our present recommendation. 


The next proposal with which we propose 
to deal is that of marine disaster. The 
present clause calls for payment of $150.00 
in case of marine disaster or shipwreck. The 
Union has asked that this be increased 
to $500.00. We feel that this request is 
high, probably higher than the $150.00 is 
low. We do feel, however, that a payment 
of $250.00 should cover any loss which 
would be occasioned to the average 
unlicensed man on these ships even in 
this day of high prices and we would recom- 
mend, therefore, that the amount be 
increased to $250.00. 


The next request with which we propose 
to deal is a proposed new section to be 
added to Article 3 as Section 21. This is 
a proposal for wage re-adjustment in event 
of hostilities and is in the following form: 

It is understood between the parties to 
this Agreement that in event of hostilities, 
war, or in the event of a vessel is required 
to sail in hostile waters, this Agreement may 
be opened for the purpose of discussing wages 
and/or war bonus provisions. 


We think that every member of this Board 
would agree that there should be a war 
bonus provision to cover personnel of a 
ship which is required to enter a war zone. 
The issue, however, is not quite as simple 
as it would appear on the surface because 
it is hardly the responsibility of any com- 
pany to provide for this eventuality. War 
is a catastrophe which is even more than 
national in scope. War bonuses have always 
been and are in their nature a matter of 
government responsibility. To make any 
company responsible, then, to pay or nego- 
tiate a war bonus is forcing them to take 
on a responsibility which stems from a con- 
dition of society in general and is not 


realistic to the bargaining table. This 
Board feels that, under the circumstances, 
we must recommend that no section be 
written into this agreement in this con- 
nection. Any war bonus which may be 
given is a matter which must come from 
constituted authority as such. 


The next request with which we propose 
to deal is in connection with Article 4, 
Section 1, statutory holidays. In this con- 
nection, the Union has asked for two 
additional paid statutory holidays. In view 
of the fact that we are making certain 
proposals which we realize will affect the 
cost of this Company substantially, and in 
view of the fact that the cost factor is so 
important here, we do not feel that we 
should complicate the situation between 
the parties by making a recommendation on 
this point. 

The next request is in connection with 
night and gangway watches. The Union 
alleges that certain night and gangway 
watchmen have been on occasion ordered 
by the officer of the watch to do other 
work and, as a result, have been forced to 
leave their position of responsibility unat- 
tended while they do this work. This, they 
claim is not a safe procedure and is im- 
proper. It may be that the allegation is 
true. The Company, however, takes the 
position that this is inapplicable to this 
Company and, therefore, have asked that 
the matter be withdrawn. However, we 
feel that justice may very well be done if 
in addition to the present clause there be 
written into the agreement a clause which 
prohibits the officer of the watch from 
ordering the night watchman or gangway 
watchman, as the case may be, to do other 
work than his regular duties unless the said 
watchman is replaced. 


The next request is in connection with 
firemen’s duties in port and would be an 
amendment to Article 6, Section 3. Hssen- 
tially, the request is for overtime payment 
for work done in connection with cleaning 
of boilers, fire boxes, tank tops and bilges. 
This request would seem not to be too 
objectionable, although this Company claims 
that it does not apply to their Company 
and arises only in oil burning vessels. The 
Union’s claim, however, seems to have some 
merit and we feel that the request in 
connection with this overtime should be 
granted. 

The next request is in connection with 
Article 7, Section 5, and deals with extra 
meals. The Company takes the position 
that this does not arise on their ships, 
that in their opinion it is directed at the 
Canadian National Steamships and that 
there is no problem involved insofar as 
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the Dominion Shipping is concerned, and 
they see no reason why there should be an 
amendment in this clause. The Board feels 
that in this instance the Company has 
made out a case and that there should be 
no amendment insofar as this particular 
clause is concerned. 


The Union has asked that a welfare plan 
along the lines of the Great Lakes and the 
B.C. Coast be instituted in this Company. 
They take the position that this is a vital 
matter. The Company, on the other hand, 
says that the Canada Shipping Act covers 
a great deal of the problems involved here, 
that there is actually no necessity for any- 
thing in the line of the welfare setup on 
the Great Lakes where the Canada Shipping 
Act is not so effective. They do, however, 
say that they are prepared to pay 10c per 
day per man for disposition in accordance 
with the intent and purpose of the welfare 
plan as a bonus over and above the pro- 
visions of the Canada Shipping Act, and 
this Board feels that the Union should 
accept this proposal and co-operate to set 
up some plan which will act as a supple- 
ment to the Canada Shipping Act benefits, 
but we do not see why this Company or 
any other deep sea company on the East 
Coast should be tied to the provisions of 
the welfare plan of the Great Lakes. 


The next issue with which we propose 
to deal is that of wages. In the opening 
part of this report, we have made certain 
comments upon the situation in Canadian 
shipping on the East Coast, and while these 
comments apply to all types of changes in 
the agreement which have financial appli- 
cation, they are most directly related and 
have a most complete impact upon the 
operations of the Company in the matter 
of wages themselves. The Union have asked 
that wages be increased in the case of an 
A.B. from $204.00 per month to $306.00 
per month, in the case of an Ordinary 
Seaman from $178.50 to $267.75 per month, 
and in the case of a Cook from $241.00 to 
$371.50 per month, and so on. In every 
instance the increases are more than sub- 
stantial and, in some cases, the ratio is 
even higher than that above set out. It 
may be that such increases are justified 
in the minds of the personnel asking for 
them, but under no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can increases of this amount be justi- 
fied in the light of conditions relating to 
deep sea shipping on the East Coast. It 
appears that what has happened is that 
the Union has attempted to apply what 
they call their Great Lakes formula to 
the deep sea fleet of the East Coast and 
have come up with an astonishing per- 
centage of increase, which in the Great 
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Lakes case represented an adjustment of 
rates based upon the juggling of hours from 
40 to 56 and the maintenance of the 40-hour 
rate as applied to 56 hours, plus a 16 per 
cent increase to the adjusted rate. In 
other words, it seems that in the Great 
Lakes settlement, the pay which the 
individual received and which included 
overtime was calculated, the hours were 
then fixed at 56 and the rate arrived at, 
which included the complete labour cost 
on the operation. To this rate was then 
added a 16 per cent increase to arrive at 
the final rate. On this basis, a settlement 
was reached for the Lakes. If this were 
applied to the deep sea, it would bring 
about some rather astonishing rates, at 
least from a competitive standpoint. It 
might be that if the situation here made it 
possible to work out such an increase in 
the hours, some adjustment might be made. 
There is no possibility, however, here of 
passing on the cost of these wage rate 
increases. There is no possibility here of 
increasing the hours of work by any stable 
agreement even if the financial situation 
fixed by the competition would allow such 
a step. The competition between chartered 
ships operated by this Company with its 
own ships makes it possible for the Com- 
pany to change its wage rate structure and 
continue the operation of these ships. We 
feel that this Company, if costs are sub- 
stantially increased, will drop the operation 
of its Canadian ships. 

After considering this case carefully, the 
majority of the Board have come to the 
conclusion that the employees would have 
substantial justice done to them, bearing in 
mind all the factors involved, the Com- 
pany’s position in relation to cost of opera- 
tion of the three ships under Canadian 
Flag, the fact that the Company can in 
many instances charter foreign ships at a 
great deal lower cost than it can operate 
its own, as well as the rate differences 
between the pay of the Great Lakes and 
West Coast in relation to those of the deep 
sea East Coast, if they should receive a 10 
per cent (10%) increase on their present 
wage structure. This increase, in the opinion 
of the majority of the Board, could only 
be considered by the Company if the Union 
were prepared to agree to a two-year 
renewal of this Agreement. This recom- 
mendation is made upon the majority find- 
ings of the Chairman and Mr. Caron. Mr. 
Gravenor dissents and he dissents on the 
ground, first, that in his opinion the wage 
schedules are completely inadequate. He 
takes the position that this Company 
should pay wages which approximate those 
of the Great Lakes or cease to operate 











Canadian ships. He realizes that much of 
what the majority of the Board has said 
in this report is factual, but he sees no 
basic reason why this Company should 
continue to operate ships of Canadian 
registry by paying wages which are com- 
pletely substandard as they apply to the 
Canadian scene. He takes the position that 
it would be far better for this Company to 
stop operating Canadian ships and force 
the men to other jobs which carry with 
them adequate wage provisions. In line, 
therefore, with this thinking, Mr. Gravenor 
is prepared at this time to recommend that 
there be a 20 per cent (20%) increase 
across the board for all of the unlicensed 
personnel. Even this recommendation, in 
his opinion, is inadequate in the light of the 
other wages on shore and on the Great 
Lakes but would be a move towards raising 
the wages to a proper level than would 
the recommendation of the majority report. 
On everything else that has been set out 
in this report Mr. Gravenor concurs with 
the Chairman and Mr. Caron. 

Dated at Picton, Ontario this 27th day 
of March, A.D. 1957. 


(Sgd.) Witrrip §. LANs, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Raymonp Caron, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Conciliation Board appointed to hear 
the above dispute has now completed its 
investigation and I have the honour to 
make the following report. 

The Board was composed of: 

His Honour, Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 

Ont., as Chairman, 

Mr. Colin Gravenor, Que., 

Union Nominee, and 
Mr. Raymond Caron, Montreal, Que., 
Company Nominee. 


Montreal, 


The Union’s demands were identical to 
those submitted recently to The Canadian 
National Steamships (West Indies). They 
were based on a traditional relationship 
between wage levels effective on the Great 
Lakes and those effective in the coastwise 
and off-shore trade, with one important 
amendment thereto relating to the hours 
of work. 

In consultation with the Chairman of the 
Board, His Honour Judge Lane, a hearing 
was set for Friday the 22nd day of February 
1957, at Montreal. 

A submission was made by both parties 
to the dispute and evidence in the form 
of representation, facts and figures was 
provided to the Board by the parties 
involved. 


Despite all of the Board’s efforts to 
arrive at a settlement there remained at 
the close of the hearing a wide gulf between 
the parties as to the terms of a basis of 
settlement. The Company had adopted the 
position that the three vessels concerned 
formed a part of a diminishing deep sea 
fleet. The Union in turn contended that 
the vessels were a purely subsidiary opera- 
tion committed to the needs of a prominent 
coal and steel producer which in fact, had 
made a practice of chartering vessels with 
much higher wage levels than those which 
it sustained aboard its own ships. 

In addition to this difference in position 
the Company submitted a number of figures 
relating to wages and also an offer of an 
increase of seven per cent (7%) in wages. 
However, two figures were submitted as 
a wage of a seaman aboard ship. Both 
were equally claimed by the Company to 
represent the remuneration received by a 
seaman aboard ship for his labour. Of 
these figures, one apparently represented 
the money received by the seaman in his 
pay envelope while the other represented 
the money which the Company expended 
on its payroll. 

With reference to the offered increase by 
the Company the Union denied that it 
represented a 7 per cent increase. Accord- 
ing to the Company wage as given in their 
Exhibit 6, and their submission, the wages 
for an able-bodied seaman at present repre- 
sented $361.71, per month. Apparently the 
7 per cent offered increase was not based 
on this figure; but was based on some 
other lower figure. 

The Union had throughout maintained 
that they were not instituting new increases 
or new conditions, but were merely attempt- 
ing to achieve parity on wage levels com- 
parative to those in effect on the vast 
majority of Canadian registered vessels. 

Having taken all of these circumstances 
into fact and having examined closely 
and considered carefully the evidence intro- 
duced by the Parties, it is my opinion, as 
a Member of this Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, that in the interests of 
both the employees and employers, the 
proposals as attached herewith should be 
granted. 

In testimony whereof I have signed at 
Montreal, Quebec, this 20th day of March, 
1957. 

(Sgd.) Cotin GRrAVENOR, 
Member. 


It is recommended that an agree- 
ment be entered into between the 
parties for a one-year term on the 
basis of an agreement signed by 
the Union with the Shipping Federa- 
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tion of Canada Ine., in 1955, with 

the following changes inserted in 

the appropriate sections of the said 
Agreement. 


Article II 
Section 17—Night Lunches. 

(d) In the evening, light lunches con- 
sisting of cold meat, canned foods, tea 
and coffee should be available for all 
members of the unlicensed personnel. 


Section 19—Room and Meal Allowances. 

When the Companies do not provide 
meals on the vessel, unlicensed personnel 
during the course of their employment shall 
receive $1.50 per meal. When the Companies 
do not provide suitable sleeping accom- 
modation, $5.00 shall be allowed for room 
per night. 

Article III 

Section 1. 

(a) Scale of Wages. 

The following wages shall be paid each 
rating on the basis of a 30-day month: 


IBOsTS WAIN ts selene eine aeieei $ 332.50 
@arpenter seers ee 339.00 

MSARS Totes etna oe tae ms 306.00 
OES rts eaten eee eee 267.75 
IDeCkPIBOy ecm okies es cee oe 242.25 
Donkey aneree Masta ee 332.50 
Oley erates aoe ented Ta 313.50 
HRI ETIVAMN trace teyerestoi ne peer eee 3806.00 
PIMA THIET etatetcu hisses e «che teeoe 284.50 
WADED PMR ats siastac ste cas Maas 284.50 
Chief Cook (Diesel) ......... 371.50 
Chief ‘Cook (Cargo) ....5.... 361.50 
DECOnGs Cook... a dees cee 306.00 
Second Steward .............. 306.00 
IWiessmaan’, “Meee acces ceca cee 280.50 
WIGS sion ga erecta Graeme 242.25 
Wilt veB Oy deenantteaite nice te 242.25 


(b) An additional $10.00 per month shall 
be paid to all unlicensed personnel, who are 
considered as day workers, for the purpose 
of this agreement. This amount should be 
paid, regardless of whether the vessel is 
at sea, or in port. 

(d) Standby wages while in Port for 
unlicensed Personnel not under articles. 

When members of the unlicensed person- 
nel not under articles are employed, they 
shall be paid the regular hourly rate, and 
in addition shall receive the usual allow- 
ances for room and meals, as contained in 
Article 2, Section 19, of this Agreement. 


Section 2. 

(c) At Sea. 

The hours of work at sea, for all 
unlicensed members of the Steward’s 
Department, and the unlicensed watch- 
keepers of the Deck and Engine Room 
Departments, shall be eight hours per day, 
Monday through Friday. All time worked 
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in excess of eight hours per day, Monday 
through Friday, and all time worked on 
Saturdays, Sundays and agreed Holidays, 
shall be paid for at the regular overtime 
rates. 


Section 4—Overtime Rates. 

For the purpose of this Agreement, the 
overtime rates shall be as follows: 
Bosun, Carpenter, Donkey- 

jaoWzhaly Mtpiesys, (OO Goruooooc $ 2.15 per hour 
Able Seaman, Oiler, Second 

Cook, Second Steward ....6 2.00 “ “ 
Ordinary Seaman, Fireman, 


Miessmans.c- scene eee 1275s 
Deckboy, Utility Boy, Mess- 

boy, Galley Boy, Wiper, 

Prirint er: taser ctlc ner ete S160 Ma ree 


Section 18—Longshore Work by Crew. 

In the event that any member of the 
said crew is required to drive winches, for 
the purpose of handling cargo, or to work 
cargo, he shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wage, the same rates as those in 
effect at the closest Canadian port, where 
a recognized collective agreement exists 
between longshoremen and shippers. If 
such work is required to be performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays or Holidays, the rates 
shall be time and one-half, the applicable 
rate. 


Section 20—Marine Disaster. 

Any member of the unlicensed personnel, 
who suffers loss of clothing and personal 
effects through marine disaster, or ship- 
wreck, shall be compensated by the pay- 
ment of $250.00. 


Section 21—Wages in the Event. of Hos- 
tilities. 

It is understood between the parties to 
this agreement, that in the event of hos- 
tilities, war, or in the event the vessel is 
required to sail in hostile waters, this agree- 
ment may be opened for the purpose of 
discussing wages and/or war bonus pro- 
visions, 

Article IV 
Section 1—Holidays. 

When a vessel is in port, the following 
holidays shall be observed, and where they 
fall on a Sunday, the Monday following 
shall be considered a holiday: 

1. New Year’s Day 
. Good Friday 
. Dominion Day 
. Remembrance Day 
. Queen’s Birthday 
. Labour Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day. 

When the vessel is at sea, the work 
performed on a holiday shall be confined to 
that usually performed on a Sunday. 
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Article V 
Section 1. 

(c) Night Watches and Gangway watches. 

In port, sailors may be required to act 
as night watchmen or as gangway watch 
between the hours of 5.00 p.m. and 8 am. 
without the payment of overtime except on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Sailors acting as gangway watch shall not 
be required to leave their station at the 
gangway for the performance of their duties 
without the payment of overtime. Sailors 
acting as night watchmen shall care for the 
lights about the deck, including cargo lights, 
if being used, and shall tend moorings, 
lighter and gangway lines as directed by the 
Officer in Charge. It is understood, that any 
time on duty in excess of eight hours under 
this section is to be considered as overtime 
and paid for at the regular overtime rate. 

Article VI 
Section 83—Fireman—Duties in Port. 

(a) When watches are not broken, fire- 
men’s duties shall be the same as at sea. 
When watches are broken, their hours of 
employment shall be the same as those of 
day workers. They shall assist in general 
repair and maintenance work, general clean- 
ing, polishing and painting work, as directed 
by the Officers in Charge. 

They shall wash down steam drums of 
water tube boilers, or water side of Scotch 
boilers. 

When required to do any cleaning of boil- 
ers, fire boxes, tank tops or bilges, other than 
the above, they shall be paid overtime. 

Firemen shall assist with the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 


Article VII 
Section 5—Eztra Meals. 

On vessels where persons other than 
crew members receive meals aboard the 
vessel, the Company agrees to pay 20c per 
meal to be distributed among the members 
of the Steward’s Department, provided that 
such meals are authorized by the Master. 
Provided always that the provisions of this 
Clause shall not apply to Superintendents 
or Foremen engaged in the loading or 
unloading of the vessels. 


Article XIT 

Welfare Plan 

The establishment of a welfare plan is 
agreed to in principle, in accordance with 
the current practice, and shall be put into 
effect on this basis, to be developed by a 
committee equally representative of the 
Union and the Companies under the chair- 
manship of a neutral person. The person 
selected as chairman to be acceptable to 
both parties. The cost to the Companies 
shall be 20c per day per man, and such 
payments will commence with the effective 
date of this agreement. 


Article XIII 
Duration of Agreement. 

This agreement shall become effective as 
from October 24, 1956, and shall continue 
in full force and effect until October 28, 
1957, and thereafter from year to year 
unless or until either party serves written 
notice on the other party to the contrary, 
within sixty (60) days prior to October 23, 
1957, or sixty (60) days prior to October 23, 
of any subsequent year. 





As a direct result of the work of the 
Labour-Management Committee of Mutual 
Press Limited, Ottawa, in improving effi- 
ciency, employees of the company have 
been awarded a bonus. The bonus amounts 
to 124 per cent of the normal straight time 
worked for the month of January for all 
employees having six months’ or more 
service. Those with less than six months’ 
service received a bonus of 64 per cent. 


In announcing the bonus, Wm. J. Smith, 
president of Mutual Press Limited, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Board of 
Directors to the employees for their efforts. 

Employee representatives on this labour- 
management committee are members of 
three unions: the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, all affiliates of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 


eee ee oe 


Labour Arbitration Procedures 

(Continued from page 547) 
doubt there will be changes as the institu- 
tion of arbitration develops and takes firm 
root in this field. 

The success that has occurred in the use 
of arbitration in this field in Ontario can 
be attributed to a number of factors. 
Among these are: first, a recognition which 
has gradually emerged on the part of both 
parties that the arbitration of differences 
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pertaining to existing agreements is a 
sound method of achieving settlement and 
consequently the ready acceptance on their 
part of the arbitration procedures in this 
area prescribed by law, and second, the fact 
that there are persons at hand, trained and 
experienced in law or in industrial rela- 
tions, who are willing to act as arbitrators 
and as counsel, and so give the undertaking 
guidance and direction. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during January, 
February and March made binding a num- 
ber of changes in wage rates, hours, over- 
time, paid holidays and vacations with pay. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum rates for most workers included 
in the general table of classifications were 
increased by 10 cents an hour. New rates 
now range from $1.40 an hour for truckers 
and labourers to $2.20 an hour for brick- 
layers, masons (stone), cement block layers 
and lathers (metal). A deferred increase of 
10 cents an hour shall become effective 
April 1, 1958. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40 for qualified workers, 45 for labourers. 
However, as previously, certain classifica- 
tions because of the irregular nature of the 
operations in which they are engaged are 
required to work a regular work week 
ranging from 48 to 60 hours. 

In special provisions relating to the 
elevator construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum rates for mechanics and helpers 
were unchanged at $2.41 and $1.69, respec- 
tively, for a 40-hour week. However, these 
new provisions now specify that three 
statutory holidays shall be paid holidays 
in 1957, this number to be increased to six 
in 1958. In addition, vacation-pay credit 
stamps in an amount equal to 4 per cent 
of gross pay (previously 2 per cent) must 
be affixed in employee’s stamp book at 
the end of each regular pay period. 

In the construction industry at Quebec, 
minimum wage rates for plumbers and 
steamfitters, electricians, and oil burner 
senior journeymen are to be _ increased, 
effective May 1, 1957, from $1.70 to $1.80 
per hour in Zone I, from $1.55 to $1.65 in 
Zone II and from $1.45 to $1.60 in Zone 
III; minimum rates for junior journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters are to be 
increased by 10 and 15 cents an hour; 
apprentices’ rates by 5 cents. A deferred 
increase of 10 cents an hour for journeymen 
and 5 cents an hour for apprentices is to 
become effective May 1, 1958. Hours in 
Zone I were established at 45 a week, nine 
a day Monday through Friday, throughout 
the year. In Zones II and III, weekly 
hours were unchanged at 48. Specified holi- 
days on which work is paid at double time 
are reduced from ten to six. 
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In the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry throughout the province, minimum 
rates for cutters were increased from 993 
cents an hour to $1.25; for blockers from 
74 cents an hour to $1.12}. Rates for other 
classifications were increased 5 cents an 
hour. 

In the glass industry at Quebec, rates 
were increased by 3 cents an hour, except 
draughtsmen, whose rate was increased from 
$1.04 to $1.12 an hour. 

In iron oxide mining at Red Mill, 
minimum rates were increased by 4 cents 
an hour. 

In the uncorrugated paper box industry 
(printing section) at Montreal, new lower 
progressive minimum rates were provided 
for journeymen pressmen operating cylinder 
presses (one colour) during first and second 
year. The only rates previously established 
for journeymen pressmen $1.90 in Zone I 
and $1.61 in Zone II are now amended to 
apply during and after the third year only. 
Minimum rates for other classifications 
engaged in cylinder press (one colour) 
operations were unchanged. 


In the corrugated paper box industry 
throughout the province, minimum rates of 
Zone I were increased by from 15 to 21 
cents an hour for male employees, by 16 
cents an hour for females, making the new 
minimum average rates for male and female 
employees $1.20 and 95 cents an hour, 
respectively. The basic rate for general 
labourer is now $1.20 an hour for males, 
90 cents an hour for females. As previously, 
minimum rates of Zone II are those of 
Zone I, less 5 cents an hour. Weekly hours 
were reduced from 45 to 42$ except for 
stationary enginemen and firemen (stokers) 
who shall continue to work a 45-hour week, 
as previously. Vacation remuneration is 
now calculated on a percentage basis (2 per 
cent or 4 per cent as the case may be) of 
annual earnings instead of on basic hourly 
earnings per week, as formerly. In addition, 
to the one or two weeks’ vacation with pay 
previously in effect a new clause now pro- 
vides three weeks’ vacation with pay at 6 
per cent of annual earnings for employees 
with 15 or more years of continuous service. 
Paid holidays were increased from six to 
seven. 











Industrial Standards Act, Ontario 


During January, February and March, 
four new schedules under the Industrial 
Standards Act were made binding in 
Ontario. 


At London, a first schedule covering the 
painting and decorating industry establishes 
a 40-hour week between October 1 and 
April 30 inclusive; 44 hours between May 1 
and September 30, inclusive. Minimum 
wage rates are $1.70 an hour for spray- 
painters and paperhangers, $1.60 an hour 
for brush work. On April 6, 1957, the above 
rates shall be 5 cents an hour higher. 
Higher rates were also provided for night 
work; overtime at time and one-half for 
work in excess of regular hours Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday after mid- 
day between May 1 and September 30, 
inclusive; double time for work on Satur- 
days between October 1 and April 30, 
inclusive, on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 


At Port Arthur and Fort William, mini- 
mum rates for spray-painting and for brush 
painters, etc., were increased over the 
minimum rates established in 1951 of $1.45 
and $1.35 an hour, respectively, to the 
new rates of $1.90 and $1.70 an hour. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 

At Belleville, minimum rates for carpen- 
ters were increased from the 1955 rates 
of $1.85 to the new rates of $2 an hour for 
a 40-hour work week. Increased premium 
rates were also provided for night work. 

At Peterborough, a first schedule cover- 
ing the painting and decorating industry 
established a 40-hour work week; wage 
rates of $1.45 an hour for work: during 
a regular working day and for night work; 
and overtime at $2.18 an hour for work in 
excess of regular hours and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and eight specified holidays. 





1st Quarter Wage Increases in U.S. Match Last Year's 


Wage increases negotiated in the United 
States during the first quarter of 1957 
correspond very closely with those for the 
whole of 1956, according to a survey of 860 
contracts conducted by the Bureau of 
National Affairs. 

The median wage increase in the first 
three months of 1957 and that for the whole 
of the year 1956 was 102 cents in both 
cases, 

Contracts which granted no increase, how- 
ever, were 6 per cent of the total in the 
1957 period compared with only 3 per cent 
in 1956. 

A study of 983 contracts negotiated in the 
first quarter of the present year showed a 
similarly close agreement in the matter of 
fringe benefits. Deferred wage increases 
were found in 29 per cent of the contracts 
in 1957 against 26 per cent in 1956. Supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit provisions 
were found in only 0.7 per cent of the 
agreements in 1957, compared with 2 per 
cent in 1956. But the percentage of agree- 
ments which provided for changes in pen- 


sions, insurance, escalator clauses and 
reduction in hours was almost identical in 
both periods. 

Some of the significant bargaining trends 
by industry in the first quarter of 1957 
are: 

—In the clothing industry there is a 
continued trend towards the shorter work- 
week; during 1956, hours were reduced in 
21 per cent of the industry’s contracts 
covered in the BNA survey. 

—In the chemicals industry, pay increases 
this year are higher than last year: more 
than 75 per cent of the contracts call for 
raises of 10 cents an hour or more. 


—Office workers in manufacturing gained 
wage increases of between 7 and 12 cents 
an hour. 


—In the electrical machinery industry, 
moderate increases, between 7 and 9 cents 
an hour, have been the general rule. 


—In the iron and steel industry, nearly 


70 per cent of the wage adjustments were 
in the range from 7 to 12 cents an hour. 


(Ce 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Ontario, 1957 


Amendment to Labour Relations Act permits Board to sit in two panels 
and new safety legislation provides protection from radiation hazards 


At the session of the Ontario Legislature 
which began on January 28 and prorogued 
on April 3, the Labour Relations Act was 
amended to permit the Labour Relations 
Board to sit in two panels and a Select 
Standing Committee of the Legislature was 
set up to examine into and report on the 
operation and administration of the Act. 
In the field of social legislation, provision 
was made for developing a hospital care 
insurance plan. 

Amendments to the various safety laws 
of the province include provision in the 
Department of Labour Act for regulations 
to protect employees from the harmful 
effects of ionizing radiation. The Factory, 
Shop, and Office Building Act was amended 
to require departmental approval of plans 
of certain shops, bakeshops, restaurants and 
office buildings which, although less than 
three storeys high, cover a wide area. 
Changes in the Operating Engineers Act 
permit certified refrigeration operators and 
compressor operators to operate refrigera- 
tion and compressor equipment of unlimited 
horsepower. The mining safety section of 
the Mining Act was revised, new rules 
being added particularly with respect to 
transporting explosives on mining proper- 
ties, fire prevention and hoisting, and new 
requirements with regard to imspection. 

The Hospital Services Commission Act 
makes provision for a hospital care insur- 
ance plan to be financed jointly by the 
province and the federal government. A 
new Mothers’ and Dependent Children’s 
Allowances Act establishes the principle of 
allowances based on the budgetary require- 
ments of the family within prescribed 
limits. 


Industrial Relations 


Near the end of the session, on March 27, 
a Select Standing Committee of the Legis- 
lature was appointed, with authority to 
sit during the interval between sessions, to 
examine into and report regarding the 
operation and administration of the Labour 
Relations Act in all of its aspects. The 
Committee, composed of eleven members 
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from all three parties, is given authority 
to summon persons, call for the production 
of documents and examine witnesses on 
oath, 

The Labour Relations Act was passed in 
1950 and substantially amended in 1954. 
A number of amendments of less wide- 
spread nature were made this year, chief 
of which provide for the Labour Relations 
Board to sit in two panels and simplify the 
procedure of the Board in certain respects. 

Due to the volume of work pending 
before the Board, the constitution of the 
Board was revised in order to enable it 
to sit simultaneously in two divisions. 
Formerly, the Board consisted of five per- 
sons: the chairman, two representatives of 
employers and two representatives of em- 
ployees. In addition, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council was authorized to 
appoint a vice-chairman; but he could act 
only under direction of the chairman at 
such times as he was unable to act. 


Under the new constitution, the vice- 
chairman will be a permanent member and 
one division of the Board will consist of 
the chairman, one employer’s member and 
one employee’s member and the other of 
the vice-chairman and two members, one 
representing employers and one represent- 
ing employees. It is also provided that the 
decision of the majority of the members 
present and constituting a quorum is the 
decision of the Board; in the event of a 
tie vote, the chairman or vice-chairman has 
a casting vote. Three members constitute 
a quorum, one representative each of em- 
ployers and employees and either the 
chairman or vice-chairman. 

A number of changes were made to the 
definitions section of the Act. The defi- 
nition of “lock-out” was amended to make 
the closing of a place of employment, a 


_This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 














suspension of work or the discharge by an 
employer of a number of employees with 
a view to compelling them “to refrain from 
exercising any rights or privileges under 
the Act” a lock-out for the purposes of 
the Act. “Trade union” was also re-defined 
to make it clear that a provincial, national 
or international trade union is included in 
the definition. 

The Act excludes from the definition of 
“employee” persons who exercise managerial 
functions or who are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. A further amendment 
makes it clear that it is the Board who 
decides whether or not a person’s occupa- 
tion falls within those categories and is 
therefore excluded from coverage. 

During bargaining with the view to reach- 
ing a collective agreement, the Act provides 
that the union is to be represented by a 
bargaining committee consisting of em- 
ployees of the employer, or a group of 
employers concerned, and may include one 
or more officers or representatives of the 
trade union. An amendment now provides 
that, if the Board is satisfied that the 
employer has improperly interfered with 
union activities, it may authorize a trade 
union to be represented during bargaining 
by a bargaining committee consisting solely 
of union officials who are not employees of 
the employer. 

An amendment designed to expedite the 
granting of conciliation services where bar- 
gaining between the parties has been unsuc- 
cessful provides that, where 35 or more 
days have elapsed from the giving of notice 
of desire to bargain, either party may 
immediately file with the Board a request 
that conciliation services be made available 
to the parties. Formerly, the parties were 
authorized to request conciliation services 
after the lapse of 35 days from the giving 
of notice only if it appeared that a collec- 
tive agreement would not be made within 
a reasonable time. 

A further amendment to this section em- 
powers the Board to grant conciliation 
services provided the parties have met and 
bargained, even if written notice to com- 
mence bargaining with a view to making 
or renewing an agreement has not been 
given or if the trade union has failed to 
be represented by a properly constituted 
bargaining committee. 

An amendment designed to simplify the 
procedure for termination of bargaining 
rights of a union provides that when the 
majority of employees in the unit have 
signified in writing that they no longer wish 
to be represented by the trade union, the 
Board need no longer hold a representation 
vote if the union concerned informs the 


Board that it does not desire to continue 
to represent the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. Formerly, before a union could 
be decertified, the Board was required to 
hold a representation vote and more than 
50 per cent of the ballots of all those 
eligible to vote had to be cast in opposition 
to the trade union. 


The Act provides that if the union has 
given notice to the employer of its desire 
to bargain with a view to making or renew- 
ing a collective agreement and there is no 
agreement in force, working conditions may 
not be altered without the union’s consent 
during the period between the giving of 
the notice and seven days after the con- 
clusion of the conciliation process, or after 
the Minister has notified the parties that 
he does not deem it advisable to appoint 
a conciliation board, or until the decertifi- 
cation of the union, whichever occurs first. 
A new provision states that where the 
notice given is for the renewal or revision 
of a previous agreement any difference 
between the parties as to whether or not 
working conditions were altered during such 
period may be referred to arbitration as 
if the agreement were still in force. 


The power of the Board to bar an 
unsuccessful applicant for certification from 
making a new application for a period of 
up to 10 months was re-worded to permit 
the Board to bar an application by any 
employees affected by the unsuccessful 
application for the period as well as by the 
unsuccessful union and any other trade 
union representing any of the affected em- 
ployees. The section now reads as follows: 

...The Board shall have power...to bar 
an unsuccessful applicant for any period not 
exceeding 10 months from the date of the 
dismissal of the unsuccessful application, or 
to refuse to entertain a new application by 
an unsuccessful applicant or by any of the 
employees affected by an unsuccessful appli- 
cation or by any person or trade union 
representing such employees within any 
period not exceeding 10 months from the 
date of the dismissal of the unsuccessful 
application. 


An amendment was made to the section 
added last year providing for a declaration 
of trade union status consequent upon the 
merger of the labour congresses. The sec- 
tion provided for a formal application to 
be made to the Board by any “person” 
concerned for a ruling as to whether or not 
the union has inherited the rights and 
duties of its predecessor. The amendment 
makes it clear that a trade union may 
apply for such a ruling. 

A change was also made to the section 
that provides that no prosecution for an 
offence under the Act may be instituted 
without the consent in writing of the 
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Board. The amendment provides an excep- 
tion to this rule in the case of failure to 
comply with an order made by the Minis- 
ter to carry into effect the recommendation 
of a commissioner appointed to investigate 
any complaint of an unfair labour practice. 
A further amendment to this section makes 
it clear that an application for consent to 
prosecute may be made by a trade union 
and, if the Board consents, the information 
may be laid inter alia by an officer, official 
or member of the union. 

A new provision authorizes the Board, 
where it is satisfied that a bona fide mistake 
has been made in naming one of the parties 
in any proceeding, to order the proper name 
to be added or substituted on such terms 
as the Board deems just. 


Department of Labour Act 
Radiation Hazards 


By an amendment to the Department of 
Labour Act, regulations are authorized for 
the protection of the health and safety of 
persons from the effects of ionization radia- 
tion used in industry and commerce. 

The Department of Labour Act is the 
legislation providing for the organization 
and administration of the Labour Depart- 
ment but it also authorizes the making of 
certain safety regulations which may be 
more general in application than those 
which may be made under the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act. At present 
regulations are in effect under the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act to protect persons 
employed in compressed air and in tunnels, 
open caissons, coffer dams and crib work. 

The scope of the new regulations is quite 
specific. They may classify the sources of 
lonizing radiation, regulate and require 
notice of any matter respecting the process- 
ing, installation, use, movement, handling, 
maintenance, storage or disposal of sources 
of ionizing radiation and may require 
drawings and specifications showing protec- 
tive measures against radiation hazards. The 
regulations may also require a physician to 
furnish information concerning the exposure 
of any person to ionizing radiation in 
excess of a prescribed maximum and may 
require the medical examination of persons 
who may or have already come in contact 
with ionizing radiation. 

Regulations may stipulate that supervi- 
sion of the sources of ionizing radiation be 
done only by qualified persons and may 
prescribe the necessary qualifications. They 
also require that certain 


may persons 
engaged in working with sources of ionizing 
radiation be registered. Employment of 
any person or class of persons in work 
connected with radiation hazards may be 
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regulated or prohibited. Any class of 
sources of ionizing radiation or any 
premises may be excluded from the regula- 
tions. 

Comprehensive regulations of the type 
authorized by this measure have not so 
far been made in Canada. Similar regula- 
tions adopted by New York State last year 
were reported in the July 1956 issue 
(p. 885). 

A second amendment defines “inspector” 
to mean an inspector appointed under the 
Department of Labour Act or any other 
Act or regulations administered by the 
Department. 

The penalty which may be imposed by 
summary conviction on any person who 
fails to comply with any provision of the 
Act or regulations is raised from a minimum 
of $50 and a maximum of $300 to a maxi- 
mum of $500 or to imprisonment for a term 
of up to 12 months or both. This brings 
the maximum penalty in line with the 
maximum penalty under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act for violations which 
endanger the health or safety of employees. 


Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


A number of amendments were made 
to the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, chief of which requires the submission 
of plans of certain low buildings covering 
large areas. As before, the approval of the 
Department of Labour is required for plans 
of all proposed factories and those shops, 
bakeshops, restaurants and office buildings 
more than two storeys high. The amend- 
ment also requires the submission of plans 
of shops, bakeshops, restaurants or office 
buildings which are to have more than 
5,000 square feet of gross horizontal area 
in any storey enclosed within exterior walls 
or a combination of exterior and interior 
walls without any opening to another build- 
ing. The penalty on summary conviction 
for failure to comply with the section 
requiring approval of plans was raised 
from a minimum of $20 and a maximum 
of $200 to a maximum of $500. 

A new provision states that a contra- 
vention in a factory, shop, bakeshop, res- 
taurant, office or office building of the 
regulations under the Department of Labour 
Act would be deemed to endanger the 
safety and health of persons within the 
meaning of Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act and the person involved is therefore 
subject to the penalties laid down in the 
factory Act for such a contravention, a 
minimum of $50 and a maximum of $500 
or imprisonment for not more than 12 
months. Furthermore, a factory inspector is 
specifically given the power to enforce in 











factories, shops and office buildings regu- 
lations made under the Department of 
Labour Act. 


The section of the Act giving the inspec- 
tor power to act when he finds a condition 
dangerous to the safety and health of 
persons in a factory was broadened and 
clarified and specifically made applicable 
also to a shop, bakeshop, restaurant, office 
and office building. As reworded, the section 
provides that where an inspector considers 
that any place, matter or thing in a factory, 
shop, bakeshop, restaurant, office or office 
building is a source of danger to employees 
or to the public he is to give notice in 
writing to the employer or owner directing 
him immediately or within a prescribed 
time limit to take such measures to guard 
the source of danger or to protect the safety 
and health of persons from the danger as 
he considers necessary. If the owner or 
employer fails to comply with the inspec- 
tor’s order, the use of the place, matter or 
thing must be discontinued until the direc- 
tion is complied with. 

A new provision authorizes the inspector 
to affix to the place, matter or thing a 
notice of his direction and it may not be 
removed except by the inspector or under 
his authorization. If the owner or employer 
fails to comply with the inspector’s direc- 
tion or fails to prevent a place, matter or 
thing from being used, contrary to the 
inspector’s order, the factory, shop, restau- 
rant, office or office building will be deemed 
to be kept so that the safety of the 
persons employed therein is endangered, 
and the penalty set out in the Act will 
apply. 

The section which requires the fencing 
or guarding of dangerous machinery or 
places in factories was amended to make it 
apply also to shops, restaurants, bakeshops, 
offices and office buildings and, if a con- 
travention of this section occurs, the fac- 
tory, shop, restaurant, bakeshop, office or 
office building will be deemed to be kept 
so that the safety of the employees is 
endangered. 

Amendments were made to the section 
prescribing penalties for a parent who allows 
a youth or young girl to be employed 
contrary to the Act to make it clear that 
the parent of a child employed illegally 
may also be penalized. 


Operating Engineers 

As a result of amendments to the Operat- 
ing Engineers Act, which will come into 
force on proclamation, persons certified as 
refrigeration operators and compressor oper- 
tors but who are not qualified operating 


engineers are authorized to operate high 
powered compressor and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

The amendment provides that a certified 
compressor operator may act as chief oper- 
ator in a compressor plant of unlimited 
horsepower. Formerly, he was permitted to 
act as chief operator in a compressor plant 
not exceeding 400 horsepower or as shift 
operator in a compressor plant of unlimited 
horsepower. Only first or second class 
engineers were allowed to act as chief 
operators in compressor plants of over 400 
horsepower. The amendments also specify 
that a second, third and fourth class engineer 
may act as chief engineer in any portable 
compressor plant whereas previously only 
a first class engineer or a qualified com- 
pressor operator could so act. 

With regard to refrigeration operators, 
the amending Act provides for two classes 
instead of one: Class A and Class B. The 
duties of a Class B operator are the same 
as were previously set out for a refrigera- 
tion operator generally, that is, he may act 
as chief engineer in a refrigeration plant of 
400 horsepower or less or as shift engineer 
in a plant of unlimited registered horse- 
power. 

A Class A certificate, the new class, will 
entitle the holder to act as chief operator 
in a refrigeration plant of over 400 horse- 
power. Formerly only the holder of a first 
or second class engineer’s certificate could 
operate as chief engineer a refrigeration 
plant of unlimited horsepower. Further, 
only refrigeration plants with a horsepower 
rating of over 50 are now covered by the 
Act instead of over 25 as formerly. 

Another change provides that where more 
than one plant is located on the same 
premises, each plant may be registered 
separately with the approval of the Board 
of Examiners and that, where such plants 
are registered separately, each separate 
plant must be operated by a qualified 
engineer as prescribed by the Act. The 
Act previously permitted a high pressure 
steam plant and refrigeration plant which 
were combined into one plant to be regis- 
tered separately. 

The horsepower rating of a high pressure 
stationary steam plant where boilers have 
a horsepower of 200 or less or where com- 
pressors with a motive power other than 
steam are installed will, by an amendment, 
now be determined by the Board instead of 
being fixed according to a formula laid 
down in the Act, as before. Similarly, the 
horsepower of a combined refrigeration and 
compressor plant will also be determined 
by the Board in each case. 
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Industrial Standards 


An amendment to the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act empowers the Industry and Labour 
Board, when wages are collected under an 
Industrial Standards Schedule, to require 
that part or all of the wages be forfeited 
to the Crown as an alternative to directing 
that they be paid to the employee. In 
explaining the purpose of the amendment 
to the Legislature, the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Daley stated: “This would prevent a 
worker purposely undercutting a wage rate 
established in the schedule and then using 
the provisions of this Act to recover the 
difference in the rate. It also covers the 
situation where an employee cannot be 
located after recovery is made.” 

A further amendment relates to the sec- 
tion authorizing the advisory committee to 
fix a lower rate for handicapped employees 
and for employees performing work included 
in more than one classification and those 
whose work is only partly subject to the 
schedule. The amendment would permit 
the penalties provided for contravention of 
the schedule to apply to a contravention 
of the lower rate fixed by the advisory 
committee. 


Safe Operation of Mines 


Part VIII of the Ontario Mining Act, 
which governs the safe operation of mines, 
was replaced. Safety standards were raised, 
particularly with respect to fire protection, 
explosives, hoisting apparatus, shaft con- 
veyance construction and electricity, and a 
new section added setting out rules govern- 
ing the transportation of explosives on the 
surface of mining properties. 

This is the first revision of Part VIII 
since 1948, when the whole of the Mining 
Act was re-enacted, although amendments 
have been made from year to year to keep 
the section in line with modern develop- 
ments in the mining safety field. In addi- 
tion to the changes made, the rules have 
been clarified and arranged in a more 
appropriate sequence. 

The new mining safety section does not 
differ in principle from the previous legis- 
lation and regulates the operation of mines, 
pits, quarries, mills and metallurgical works 
to ensure safety and adequate working 
conditions. The section contains provisions 
regulating employment in mines generally 
and also contains more than 400 safety 
rules. 

The provisions respecting employment 
generally were not changed to any great 
extent. The minimum age for employ- 
ment above ground at a mine is 16 years; 
for employment underground and at the 
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working face of an open cut working, pit 
or quarry, 18 years. The employment of 
women, except on the surface in a technical, 
clerical or domestic capacity, is prohibited. 
The maximum hours underground are eight 
in a period of 24 hours except in special 
circumstances. Where the regular hoistman 
is sick and no substitute is available, the, 
remaining hoistman may work up to four 
hours extra in 24. Under the new rule 
this exception is limited to a period of 
14 days. 

As before, no person may be employed 
in a dust exposure occupation unless he 
has a medical certificate valid for one 
year certifying that he is free from diseases 
of the respiratory organs and otherwise is, 
fit for employment in such occupation. ,, 


Mine Safety Rules 


In order to ensure the proper carrying’ 
out of the mine safety section of the Act, 
the owner is required to appoint a manager 
to be responsible for the control, manage- 
ment and direction of the mine. The 
manager must take all reasonable measures 
to see that the rules are observed and 
every foreman, shift boss, mine captain 
and department head is also to take 
all necessary precautions to enforce the 
requirements of the rules which are applic- 
able to the work over which he has super- 
vision. Hach workman is also responsible 
for carrying out his duties in accordance 
with the rules, and any person through 
whose neglect or wrongful act a contraven- 
tion occurs will be liable to the penalty 
provided for infraction of the rules. 

The owner, agent or manager may apply 
in writing to the Chief Engineer to have 
a particular rule suspended and the man- 
ager may, with the approval of the Minister 
of Mines for Ontario, make rules for the 
maintenance of order and discipline and 
the prevention of accidents. 

The principal changes in the mining 
safety rules are described below. 


Fire Protection 


With respect to fire protection, the Act 
requires that the general procedure to be 
followed on the surface and underground 
in case of a fire which may endanger the 
mine entrance must be drawn up and all 
persons concerned kept informed of their 
duties. A new provision requires tests of 
the effectiveness of the procedures to be 
carried out at least once a year and a 
report of the effectiveness of the test made 
available to the Engineer of Mines for 
Ontario. 

An auxiliary exit must be provided in 
every mine where a vertical or inclined 
shaft has been sunk or an adit driven and 
stoping has commenced. The mine manager 











is now required to appoint a competent 
person to make an inspection of the exit 
at least once a month, and a record of the 
inspection and the conditions found is to 
be made in writing by the person who 
carried out the examination. 

The Act formerly prohibited the erection 
of a building within 50 feet of any closed-in 
portion of a headframe or portal house 
unless a second means of exit from the 
mine workings was provided. Now,- how- 
ever, such a building may be erected within 
the prescribed minimum distance if it is 
constructed of fire-resisting materials. “Fire- 
resisting” means, when applied to buildings 
or structures, constructed of steel, masonry, 
reinforced concrete or other equivalent 
materials. The words “fire resisting” now 
replace the word “fireproof” wherever it 
is used throughout the safety section of 
the Act. 

Explosives 


The Act now stipulates that only explo- 
sives in Fume Class I as established by the 
Bureau of Mines of Canada may be used 
underground. As before, the written per- 
mission of the Engineer is required before 
magazines may be erected; the permission 
has to state the maximum quantity and 
kind of explosives that may be stored in 
the building. Under the amendment, the 
permission is required to be posted in the 
magazine. 

As before, explosives may not be stored 
underground in excess of the supply for 
48 hours and the maximum amount of 
powder which may be stored in one place 
is limited to 300 pounds. With written 
permission of the Engineer, other under- 
ground storages may be established with 
a maximum of 1,000 pounds (formerly 500 
pounds) of powder stored in any one 
place. 

A new section provides that when explo- 
sives in excess of what may be stored in 
approved underground storages are required 
for such operations as longhole blasts, only 
such quantities as can be loaded in a 24- 
hour period must be kept underground at 
any time. Any explosives not loaded at 
the end of a shift are required to be stored 
or be adequately guarded. 

A new section was added prescribing the 
safety precautions to be taken when trans- 
porting explosives on the surface of mining 
properties. These rules are in accordance 
with the requirements for transporting 
explosives set out in the Federal Explosives 
Act and regulations. 

A motor vehicle used for carrying explo- 
sives must be maintained in sound mecha- 
nical condition and is required to_ be 
conspicuously marked by suitable signs 
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or red flags easily visible from front or 
rear. No vehicles may be loaded with 
explosives to more than 80 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s rated capacity. Metal parts 
of the vehicle which may come in contact 
with explosives containers must be covered 
with wood, tarpaulin or other material. No 
other goods or material must be carried 
on a vehicle in which explosives are being 
transported, and detonators are not to be 
carried in the same vehicles as other 
explosives except in a suitable container 
in a “separate compartment and not in 
excess of 1,000 detonators. Vehicles carry- 
ing explosives in excess of 150 pounds are 
to be equipped with a fire extinguisher of 
adequate size and capable of dealing with 
a gasoline or oil fire. Explosives must be 
secured to prevent any part of the load 
from becoming dislodged. Vehicles carry- 
ing explosives must never be left unattended 
and only persons required to handle the 
explosives may travel on the vehicle. Smok- 
ing is prohibited by persons on the vehicle 
transporting explosives. 

As regards blasting, the Act requires that, 
in the case of a supposed misfire or missed 
hole, no blaster or other person may leave 
his place of refuge and return to the scene 
of the blast for 30 minutes. A new provi- 
sion states, however, that when no shot 
is heard and a faulty circuit is indicated, 
the circuit may be repaired immediately 
after the blaster has assured himself that 
the blasting switch is locked in the open 
position and lead wires are short circuited. 

Hoisting 

Several new sections were added with 
respect to hoisting. A new provision speci- 
fies that utility hoists and attached equip- 
ment used for the raising and lowering of 
material are to be maintained in a safe 
working condition. Further, the hoisting 
of men or material in mine shafts by 
push-button automatic control is subject 
to the approval of the Chief Engineer. The 
general provision is added prohibiting per- 
sons to be hoisted or lowered in a shaft or 
other underground opening at a mine except 
in an approved hoisting conveyance as set 
out in the rules. This, however, does not 
include cases where men are raised or 
lowered by suitable means in construction, 
maintenance or repair work. Only author- 
ized persons may operate any equipment 
for controlling the movement of the hoist 
or interfere with the equipment in any way. 

As regards hoisting during shaft-sinking 
operations, the Act now specifies that where 
the hoisting speed exceeds 1,000 feet a 
minute men must ride in the bucket above 
the bottom crosshead stop. In a shaft or 
winze, in the course of sinking, the door 
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to cover the sinking compartments must 
be closed when men are loaded or unloaded 
except where a safety crosshead fits the 
compartment at the collar or other point 
of service. Permission must be obtained 
from the Chief Engineer before a skip is 
used for lowering or raising men in any 
shaft or winze except during sinking, inspec- 
tion or maintenance operations. 

With respect to the construction of hoists, 
a new rule provides that the doors in all 
cages and skips for raising and lowering 
men must be fitted with a suitable latch 
and have a minimum clearance at the 
bottom. The section setting out the 
requirements with respect to auxiliary 
brakes was re-worded and now provides 
that whenever men are in the shaft hoisting 
conveyance the hoist must be equipped 
with more than one brake each capable of 
stopping and holding the corresponding 
drum of the hoist. At least one of the 
brakes required must be arranged for auto- 
matic operation when any of the safety 
devices for brake application operate. In 
the case of single drum air or steam driven 
hoists, automatic valves to control engine 
compression arranged for operation by the 
safety devices may serve as a brake. Such 
arrangements are subject to the approval 
of the Mechanical Engineer. 


Haulage 


A new provision respecting locomotive 
haulage requires the locomotive operating 
platform to be provided with a suitable 
seat and an adequate guard for the pro- 
tection of the motorman. With regard to 
mechanical trackless haulage, the rules now 
state that on every level on which mechan- 
ical trackless haulage equipment is em- 
ployed, a minimum total clearance of five 
feet must be maintained between the sides 
of the haulageway or workings and the 
mechanical equipment. It is now specified 
that trackless haulage equipment, as well 
as a haulage locomotive as before, may not 
be left unattended unless the controls have 
been placed in the neutral position and the 
brakes set. As previously, persons are not 
allowed to ride on any conveyor or belt, 
but it is now specified that this does not 
apply to an escalator or man-lift approved 
by the Chief Engineer. 

Grayel Pits, Quarries, Mills and 
Metallurgical Works 

A number of changes were made in the 
special precautions, which are set out 
separately, that must be observed in sand 
and gravel pits and quarries, and in mills 
and metallurgical works. 

It is now provided that every pit or 
quarry dangerous because of its depth must 
be securely fenced or otherwise protected. 
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As regards party walls of pits and quarries, 
the rules now provide that, unless adjoining 
owners agree to dispense with the require- 
ment, in sand, clay or gravel, excavation 
operations are not to be carried on within 
a distance from the property boundary of 
half the height of the total pit face, and 
in rock quarries no excavation may be 
carried on within 15 feet of the property 
boundary. All derrick guy wires in pits 
and quarries are required to be regularly 
inspected and maintained. 

A new provision with regard to inspection 
in mills and metallurgical works requires 
all ropes, safety devices, safety catches, 
signalling devices, doors, interlocks, and 
other electrical and mechanical equipment 
to be inspected at least once a month, and 
the inspection records made available to 
the Engineer. 

Electricity 

New provisions in the electrical rules 
govern the use of portable conductors and 
the supplying of mobile equipment operat- 
ing at more than 300 volts. 


Social Legislation 
Hospital Insurance 

The Legislature made provision for a 
hospital care insurance plan to be financed 
jointly by the province and the federal 
government by enacting the Hospital Serv- 
ices Commission Act, 1957. The new Act 
replaces the Hospital Services Commission 
Act, 1956. 

There are two parts to the new Act. Part 
I continues in effect the Hospital Services 
Commission of Ontario as a corporation 
without share capital and states its function 
as “to ensure the development throughout 
Ontario of a balanced and integrated system 
of hospitals and related health facilities” 
and other duties related to this function. 
These provisions are substantially the same 
as set out in the Hospital Services Com- 
mission Act, 1956, which is repealed. 

Part II authorizes the Government of 
Ontario to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada under which 
Canada will contribute to the cost of a 
hospital care plan, and it gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council authority 
to establish by regulations a plan of hospi- 
tal care insurance in accordance with the 
agreement. In addition to the duties 
enumerated in Part I, the Commission is 
given the function of administering the 
hospital care insurance plan. 

Mothers Allowances 

The mothers’ allowances legislation was 
replaced by a new Act, The Mothers’ and 
Dependent Children’s Allowances Act, 1957, 


which is to come into force on proclama- 
tion. 














On introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Public Welfare said that it inaugurated a 
new approach in providing for allowances 
to families where there are dependent chil- 
dren without a father’s income to maintain 
the home, in that it establishes the principle 
of allowances based on the budgetary 
requirements of the family within prescribed 
limits. In this way, he said, the actual 
financial requirements of the family may be 
determined and the allowances payment 
adjusted as the circumstances of the family 
change. He said also that the new legisla- 
tion will make an important change in that 
the administration of the program will be 
decentralized. 

The new legislation also makes a number 
of changes in respect. to eligibility. 


Amount of Allowances 


The new Act states that allowances are 
to be determined having regard to the 
financial need of the applicant and com- 
puted in accordance with the regulations. It 
gives authority to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations establishing 
classes of recipients and prescribing the 
maximum allowances that may be paid to 
each class and the manner of computing 
the amount of allowances. As at present 
there may also be provision for paying the 
whole or part of medical and dental services. 

Under the present legislation the allow- 
ance to mothers is a flat rate grant of $50 
a month for a mother with one dependent 
child, plus $10 a month for other depend- 
ants, and the allowance to foster mothers is 
$24 a month each for the first two foster 
children and $10 a month for each addi- 
tional foster child. These basic amounts 
may be supplemented in needy cases by 
an extra amount of up to $20 monthly and 
fuel allowances during the winter season. 

Eligibility 

An amendment passed in 1956 made the 
mother of an illegitimate child eligible for 
assistance if she had cared for the child 
for two years following the birth of the 
child. In the new legislation the two-year 
care requirement is removed and an unmar- 
ried mother who is caring for her child may 
receive the allowance without a waiting 
period if she is otherwise eligible. 

Another change has to do with divorced 
persons. In the existing legislation a mother 
was eligible who had divorced the father of 
the child and had been awarded custody 
of the child but only if in the divorce 
proceedings no provision had been made 
for their maintenance, or if the father had 
failed to carry out his obligations and had 
not been heard of for at least a year. Under 
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the new legislation allowances may be 
granted in all types of divorce cases if the 
need is established. 


The new legislation also specifically states 
that a mother is eligible whose husband is 
imprisoned for a period of six months. The 
only way mothers can be assisted in 
such circumstances under the present legis- 
lation is by means of the provision relat- 
ing to special circumstances in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct 
that an allowance be paid. 

Some changes have also been made in 
the conditions under which a permanently 
unemployable father may receive an allow- 
ance in respect to dependent children. At 
present allowances may be granted only if 
the mother is dead or is absent from the 
home for a period of at least six months. 
Under the new Act he may receive the 
allowance if his wife has deserted him and 
has not been heard of for six months or 
more, or is a patient in a sanatorium, 
hospital or other similar institution, or is 
imprisoned for a period of six months or 
more. 


Administration 


The administration of the program will 
be conducted from the district offices of 
the Department of Welfare. The regional 
administrator in the district office will have 
authority to receive applications, determine 
the eligibility of applicants and the amount 
of the allowances, and direct payment 
accordingly. He will work under the super- 
vision of the Director of the Mothers and 
Dependent Childrens Allowances Branch of 
the Department. Provision may be made in 
regulations for establishing a board of 
review consisting of the Director and two 
or more other persons. 


Old Age Assistance and Blind 


Persons’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act to authorize the Minister 
of Public Welfare to make an agreement 
with the federal government providing for 
payment by Canada to Ontario any portion 
of amounts of allowances paid by the prov- 
ince to blind or aged residents. The former 
wording of the section authorized agree- 
ments providing for federal assistance in the 
case of old age assistance of 50 per cent 
of allowances of a maximum of $40 a 
month of 75 per cent of such allowances 
in the case of blind recipients. 


Since the Minister of Finance announced 
in the budget speech that provision was 
being made for funds to pay, from July 1, 
50 and 75 per cent respectively of allow- 
ances of up to $46 a month to the aged 
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and blind, the amendment will enable the 
province to enter into new agreements tak- 
ing advantage of the proposed increase. 


Bills Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Labour Relations Act, which failed to get 
beyond first reading, sought to require that 
where a representation vote is taken, a 
union would be certified as bargaining agent 


if it obtained more than 50 per cent of 
the votes of all those eligible to vote and 
actually voting. The Act at present pro- 
vides that the Board will certify the union 
if it obtains more than 50 per cent of the 
ballots of all those eligible to vote. 

Another private member’s Bill sought to 
amend the Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act by bringing multiple dwellings under 
the Act. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec court holds that provisions of Quebec Minimum Wage Act and 
Order respecting tips is valid. Ontario court dismisses motion to 
quash a representation vote order of Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
appeal side, held that the sums given hat- 
check girls in hotels are tips, and that the 
Minimum Wage Commission was acting 
within its powers under the Act in provid- 
ing in its general order that tips belong 
to the employee and that an employer is 
not allowed to retain them, even with the 
employee’s consent. 


A motion brought in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to quash 
a representation vote order of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board was dismissed. 

In the United States, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals at Richmond ordered enforcement 
of a National Labor Relations Board order 
requiring an employer to recognize a bar- 
gaining agent for a craft unit. The Court 
held that the Board had not acted in an 
arbitrary and unreasonable manner in 
approving the separation of a group of 
electrical workers from a plant unit. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


... upholds decision that hotel check-room girls 
have right to retain tips or gratuities received 


On April 18, 1956, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (in appeal) in Montreal upheld the 
judgment of the Superior Court to the 
effect that a check-room girl has the right 
to retain the “tips” or gratuities received. 

The Court ruled valid and intra vires 
section 73 of General Ordinance No. 4 
adopted by the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion that provides that tips of any kind 
whatsoever are the exclusive property of 
the employee and the employer is not 
allowed to retain them even with the 
employee’s consent. 
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The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Casey and Mr. Justice Hyde in 
their reasons for judgment. 

The defendant company, Brandt Service 
Ltd., by agreement acquired from the 
Mount Royal Hotel the exclusive right to 
operate the check-rooms located in the hotel. 
One of the company’s obligations was to 
provide sufficient attendants to operate this 
service. In discharge of this undertaking 
the company employed plaintiff, Anne 
Fedorki, as a check-room girl. She was 
paid 30 cents an hour (twice the minimum 
wage) for a 60-hour week and in addition 
she was to receive a further sum of $2 per 
week. For her part she agreed to hand 
over to the company all sums paid to her 
by the public, whether they be called “tips” 
or not. 

Although there was nothing in the con- 
tract forbidding it, the company made no 
charge for checking services, relying on 
amounts given to the attendants or placed 
in receptacles for that purpose by customers. 
The plaintiff claimed these payments as 
“tips”; in the defendant company’s opinion 
they should be considered as payments for 
services and not “tips” in the true sense 
of the word. 

Anne Fedorki worked from September 17, 
1947, to February 9, 1948, and regularly 
turned over to the company all “tips” which 
she received. Then she left the defendant’s 
employ and on April 19, 1948, she instituted 
action claiming $3,126.44, which sum was 
made up primarily of “tips” amounting to 
more than $3,000. 

The company pleaded that the sums paid 
by hotel guests to check-room girls were 
not “tips”; and that in any event section 73 
of the Ordinance was ultra vires the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 








On September 26, 1952, the trial judge 
rejected the argument based on illegality of 
section 73; ruled that all sums paid by 
guests were “tips”; and condemned defen- 
dant to pay to plaintiff $582.16 with interest 
from April 19, 1948 (of which amount $560 
was under the heading of “tips”, the rest 
covered the claims for overtime, vacation 
pay and uniform allowance). The Court 
arbitrarily fixed the amount of “tips” to 
be recovered by plaintiff at $5 a day, 
assuming that from the evidence submitted 
it was impossible to calculate the exact 
amount. , 

The judgment of the Superior Court was 
appealed by both parties, Brandt Service 
Ltd. asking that the action be dismissed 
and Anne Fedorki asking that the award 
be increased. Both appeals were dismissed 
by the Queen’s Bench Court on April 18, 
1956. 

Mr. Justice Casey, in reasons for judg- 
ment with which Mr. Justice Pratte con- 
curred, said that the main issue before the 
Court was the validity of section 73 of 
General Ordinance No. 4. The defendant 
contended that even if the sums paid by 
the hotel guests be regarded as “tips”, it 
was beyond the competence of the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission to provide that 
these “tips” should become exclusive pro- 
perty of the employee. 

The Court concurred with the ruling 
made by the trial judge that the sums 
given by hotel guests to the check-room 
girls were “tips’ and not payment for 
services rendered. 


Returning to the main issue, Mr. Justice 
Casey quoted Section 13 of the Minimum 
Wage Act and Section 73 of General 
Ordinance No. 4: 


13. The Commission may, by ordinance, 
determine, for stated periods of time 
and for designated territories, the rate 
of minimum wage payable to any 
category of employees indicated by it, 
the terms of payment, working hours, 
conditions of apprenticeship, the pro- 
portion between the number of skilled 
workmen and that of apprentices im 
any stated undertaking, the classifica- 
tion of the operations and the other 
working conditions deemed in  con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act. 

73. Tips: Tips of any kind whatsoever are 
the exclusive property of the employee 
and the employer is not allowed to 
retain them or to consider them as 
part of the wages, even with the 
employee’s consent. 


In his opinion Section 73 is not ultra vires 
the powers of the Commission and Section 
23 of the Minimum Wage Act makes its 
contravention a matter of public order. He 
therefore reached the following conclusions: 


Section 13 empowers the Commission to 
determine minimum wages; this right em- 


braces anything that may effect, or be 
accessory to, such wages and their deter- 
mination. 

It is notorious that check-room attendants 
who are bracketed by the Ordinance with 
bell-boys, porters and messengers, operate as 
do waiters for example under a well defined 
system of “tipping” and that they depend to 
a large extent on these gratuities. It is only 
reasonable to suggest that when the Legis- 
lature empowered the Commission to fix 
minimum wages it intended that the Com- 
mission should take into consideration all 
relevant factors. It is equally reasonable to 
assume that when the Commission fixed the 
minimum wage payable to check-room atten- 
dants at $0.15 per hour its decision was 
predicated on the knowledge that the em- 
ployee had another source of remuneration: 
“tips”. Viewed in this light, Section 73 
which does nothing more than protect this 
other source of remuneration, comes squarely 
within the enabling section of the act. 

As an added reason for rejecting defen- 
dant’s argument one may refer to the fact 
that Section 13 contains the words: “the 
other working conditions deemed in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act”. So far 
the words “working conditions” haye not 
been given a meaning which excludes all 
others. These words must be interpreted as 
they are used in their context. As used in 
Section 13 and bearing in mind the subject 
matter involved they are broad enough to 
embrace section 73 of the Ordinance. For 
these reasons I am of the opinion that 
defendant’s main argument fails. 

Mr. Justice Hyde concurred with the 
opinion of the other two judges that the 
defendant’s appeal should be dismissed with 
costs. However, he dissented from other 
Justices regarding the plaintiff's appeal as 
to the amount awarded. In his opinion it 
could be established from the evidence 
submitted by the defendant that plaintiff 
was entitled to at least $7.50 a day as 
her share of the “tips” instead of $5. 
Accordingly he would have allowed plain- 
tiff’s appeal and award her $7.50 per day 
for 112 days or $850 instead of $560 as her 
share of the “tips” received by defendant. 

The Court upheld the judgment of the 
Superior Court and dismissed both appeals 
with costs. Brandt Service Lumited v. 
Fedorki; Fedorki v. Brandt Service Limited 


(1957) B.R. RJQ 190. 


Supreme Court of Ontario... 


_.. dismisses motion to quash Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board order directing representation vote 


Mr. Justice Stewart, in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, on January 13 dismissed 
an application of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to set 
aside an order of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board directing a representation vote 
in a bargaining unit composed of employees 
of Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited. 

The circumstances leading up to the 
Board’s order were that on October 31, 1956, 
the United Steelworkers of America applied 
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to the Board to be certified as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, claiming to have 
as members of the union more than 50 per 
cent of the employees in the unit. On 
November 4 the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers served 
notice of intervention on the ground that 
the Steelworkers did not have a majority 
of the unit as members in good standing 
according to Rule 15 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure and asked for a hearing. On 
December 13 the Board held a hearing and 
ordered that a vote be taken to determine 
whether or not the majority of the mem- 
bers of the unit desired the Steelworkers as 
their bargaining agent. At that point the 
Mine Mill Union filed notice of motion in 
the Supreme Court of Ontario to quash the 
order on the grounds that the Board had 
no jurisdiction because the Steelworkers’ 
union had not shown that any employees 
were members in good standing of the 
union and had not complied with the pro- 
visions of its own constitution as to mem- 
bership in the union, and that the Board 
had reversed itself by making opposite 
decisions on the same evidence. 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Stewart examined the grounds put forward 
by the Mine Mill Union. He quoted the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act which give the 
Board authority to determine, for the pur- 
poses of the Act, whether a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union, 
whether a proposed unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, and to certify an 
applicant union as a bargaining agent of 
the unit provided the majority in the unit 
are members in good standing of the appli- 
cant union or have shown by a vote that 
they desire it as their bargaining agent. 

In carrying out its duties the Board must 
abide by the rule stated in Board of Educa- 
tion v. Rice that it “must act in good 
faith and fairly listen to each side”; this 
the Board had done. Mr. Justice Stewart 
said that it was not for him to try the 
issues by way of appeal and he therefore 
was of the opinion that he should not 
review the Board’s findings. 


As to the contention that the Board had 


reversed itself on identical evidence, he 
said that it was not appropriate for him 
on application for certiorary to determine 
which of two conflicting decisions was cor- 
rect but only to consider “did the Board 
do or omit to do any act that in law is 
sufficient to base a finding that it either 
deprived itself of jurisdiction or refused 
jurisdiction?” In this case he could find 
nothing which warranted his answering the 
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question in the affirmative and he therefore 
dismissed the application. Thibeault et al 
v. Canada Labour Relations Board et al, 
Supreme Court of Ontario, January 16, 1957 
(unreported). 


U.S. Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit... 


. .. Upholds order approving a separate craft unit 
for electricians in glass manufacturing company 


On March 11, 1957, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals at Richmond dismissed the claim 
of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
that the National Labor Relations Board’s 
craft severance policy was unreasonable, 
and ordered the employer to bargain col- 
lectively with a craft unit severed from a 
larger unit and certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board as a proper bargain- 
ing agent. 

The court held that the local union No. 
968, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (IBEW) was _ properly 
certified by the Board as_ bargaining 
representative of a properly constituted 
bargaining unit of employees. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Chief Judge Parker in his reasons for 
judgment. Prior to May 1954, United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America had represented as bargaining 
agent all of the production and maintenance 
employees at the Company’s plant. On 
May 7, 1954, Local 968 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers filed a 
petition with the Board in which it 
requested certification as bargaining repre- 
sentative of the maintenance department 
employees. Later this request was reduced 
to electricians and instrument electricians. 
After a hearing had been held, the Board, 
on September 38, 1954, rendered its decision 
in favour of a bargaining unit composed 
only of electricians and instrument elec- 
tricians and one helper, twelve persons in 
all, excluding all other employees, and 
directed that a representation vote be taken 
to determine the wishes of the members of 
the proposed unit. 

The representation vote was held on 
September 24 and all twelve of the mem- 
bers of the proposed unit voted in favour 
of the unit and of being represented by 
Local 968 as bargaining representative. 

The Local was certified by the Board on 
October 4. In a note to the representation 
order the Board stated its reasons for 
setting up a separate bargaining unit com- 
posed of electricians and instrument elec- 
tricians. The Board could not agree to the 
demand to sever a unit of all maintenance 
employees from an existing plant-wide pro- 
duction and maintenance unit, because the 
maintenance: group was composed, in part, 











of machinists, welders, carpenters, painters, 
and maintenance men. Moreover, the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America, had, since 1952, 
represented a plant-wide unit of all pro- 
duction and maintenance employees. Con- 
sequently the Board found that a unit of all 
maintenance employees was not appro- 
priate. Then the Board considered an 
alternative demand for a unit composed of 
electricians and instrument electricians. 
Regarding this request the Board stated: 


Approximately 12 electricians and instru- 
ment electricians perform the customary 
duties of their craft under the immediate 
supervision of the electrical instrument fore- 
man. Although other “craftsmen” and pro- 
duction employees may bid for jobs as 
electricians and instrument electricians, and 
although there is no formal training program 
for electricians and the instrument electri- 
cians are highly skilled, have had previous 
electrical experience or training before com- 
ing to the employer, and they perform only 
that work normally performed by _ their 
craft. As it is clear from the record that 
the electricians and the instrument elec- 
tricians are craftsmen and practitioners of 
the same allied craft, and as they are sought 
to be represented by a union which _his- 
torically and traditionally represents them, 
we find, contrary to the employer and the 
intervenor, that the electricians and the 
instrument electricians may constitute a 
separate appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. 

In spite of the fact that Local 968 was 
certified by the Board as bargaining agent 
for electricians and instrument electricians, 
the employer refused to recognize or bar- 
gain with it. 

In June 1956, the Board held that the 
employer had failed to comply with the 
Labor Management Relations Act by refus- 
ing to bargain with Local 968, and an unfair 
practice proceeding based on the refusal 
followed. 

The court in reviewing the case recalled 
that the action of the Board was taken 
pursuant to Section 9 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, the pertinent 
portion of which reads as follows: 

(b) The Board shall decide in each case 
whether, in order to assure to em- 
ployees the fullest freedom in exer- 
cising the rights guaranteed by this 
subchapter, the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining 
shall be the employer unit, crait unit, 
plant unit, or subdivision thereof; 
provided that the Board shall not... 

(2) decide that any craft unit is imap- 
propriate for such purposes on the 
ground that a different unit has been 
established by a prior Board deter- 
mination unless a majority of the 
employees in the proposed craft unit 
vote against separate representation... 


In the opinion of the Court the deter- 


mination of the bargaining unit under this 
provision is a matter resting 10 the sound 


discretion of the Board and a decision as 
to the appropriate unit cannot be disturbed 
unless the Board exercises the power con- 
ferred on it in an arbitrary and unreason- 
able manner. 


In the case at bar the employer and 
intervenor (United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America) contended that 
the power of the Board was exercised in an 
arbitrary and unreasonable manner, because, 
in their view, the decision of the Board 
was based on the rule laid down by the 
Board in its decision in the case of American 
Potash and Chemical Co., 107 N.L.R.B. 
1418, 33 LRRM_ 13880, which, in their 
opinion, is unreasonable in providing that 
“a craft group will be appropriate for 
severance purposes in cases where a true 
craft group is sought and where, in addi- 
tion, the union seeking to represent it is 
one which traditionally represent that 
craft”. Further, they contended that the 
rule was unreasonably applied in the case 
at bar because, in their opinion, the IBEW 
was not a union traditionally representing 
a craft within the meaning of the rule and 
that no such showing was made with respect 
to its Local 968. 


The Court rejected both of these conten- 
tions on the ground that the Board pointed 
out very clearly that its decision was not 
based upon the rule laid down in the 
American Potast case. Furthermore, the 
judge stated, the rule referred to is essen- 
tially one of policy for guidance of Board 
action; and where its application does not 
involve an abuse of discretion as applied 
to the facts of a particular case, there is 
no basis upon which the courts may inter- 
fere with what the Board has done. In the 
opinion of the Court there was no such 
abuse of discretion in the case at bar and 
there is nothing which could be termed 
arbitrary or unreasonable in the Board’s 
action. The electrical workers, the judge 
added, were skilled employees unquestion- 
ably presenting an appropriate unit for 
severance from other employees for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, and they 
unquestionably constituted members of a 
craft entitled to the protection of the 
statute above quoted. Furthermore, the 
IBEW, which they chose to represent them, 
had been repeatedly held by the Board to 
be an appropriate representative of elec- 
trical workers. 


Another contention brought up by the 
employer was that the Board’s “contract 
bar” rule precluded the certification of the 
IBEW local. The meaning of that rule 
is that an existing bargaining agreement 
will normally bar a petition for redeter- 
mination of representatives; however, one 
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of the recognized exceptions is that a peti- 
tion filed before the automatic renewal date 
of an agreement and otherwise appropriate 
is not barred. The Court rejected the 
“contract bar” objection on the ground 
that the petition in the case at bar was 
filed well in advance of the renewal date 
of the agreement; furthermore the “con- 
tract bar” rule is a mere procedural one 
“which the Board in its discretion may 


apply or waive as the facts of a given case 
may demand in the interest of stability 
and fairness in collective bargaining agree- 
ments”. 

The Court ruled that the order of the 
Board be enforced. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board v. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. et al and United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America, 39 LRRM 2557. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


First regulations issued to apply unemployment insurance to fishermen 
Minimum wage rates increased in B.C. for bus drivers, hotel industry 


New regulations under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act have initiated an unem- 
ployment insurance scheme for fishermen, 
including those who do not work under 
a contract of service. 

In British Columbia, a revised minimum 
wage order for the hotel and catering 
industry set a minimum hourly rate of 65 
cents. Three special orders for bus opera- 
tors were replaced by a new general order 
providing for a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour and requiring overtime to be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of 83 in the 
day and 47 in the week. Employees prac- 
tising certain professions and: callings and 
some students were exempted from the 
Hours of Work Act and from the Minimum 
Wage Acts. 

The Quebec Minimum. Wage Commission 
added diamond-drilling operations to the 
list of operations considered as having no 
regular work-week for the purposes of 
Order No. 4, the general minimum wage 
order. 

In Alberta, regulations issued by the 
Apprenticeship Board for the recently 
designated millwright trade provide for 
the the issuance of certificates of qualifica- 
tion to persons with at least four years of 
qualifying experience in the trade. Under 
the revised regulations for the plastering 
trade, the upper age limit for apprentices 
is raised from 21 to 24 but preference will 
be given to persons under 21. 

Other regulations deal with fees under 
the Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses 
Act and the extension of a conditional 
exemption from the overtime provision of 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act. 


FEDERAL 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Regulations, adding a new Part VII 
entitled Fishermen’s Regulations, were 
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approved by P.C. 1957-442 of March 28, 
1957, effective April 1, 1957. They were 
gazetted April 10, 1957. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act was 
amended in 1956 to authorize the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, to 
develop an unemployment: insurance plan 
to cover persons engaged in fishing whether 
or not they are employees, and, for the 
purposes of the scheme, to consider as the: 
employer of the fisherman a person with 
whom he enters into contractual or other 
commercial relationships in respect of his 
occupation as a fisherman. The fishing 
Regulations now issued are the first step in 
putting the plan into effect. 

In order to integrate a plan for fishermen 
with the general unemployment insurance 
plan for wage earners it was necessary to 
find the equivalent of an employer to 
assume the responsibilities that fall to 
employers under the Act, and to prescribe 
a method for determining net earnings and 
the time during which they may be deemed 
to have been earned, so that there may be 
a basis for contributions similar to a weekly 
wage or salary. These matters are dealt 
with in the regulations now issued, which 
are to be followed by others dealing with 
benefits, so that consideration of applica- 
tions for benefit may begin next January 1. 
As the Minister of Labour explained in the 
House of Commons on February 1 (L.G., 
March, p. 358), the plan is that the period 
each year when benefits will be paid is the 
time of year when most fishermen are 
unemployed, January 1 to April 15. 

It is stated in the Regulations that the 
provisions of the Act and of the other parts 
of the Regulations are applicable to fisher- 
men to the extent that they are not incon- 
sistent with, or have not been specifically 
modified by, these special Regulations. The 
special features of the plan are briefly 
described below. 











Coverage 

Employment or engagement as a fisher- 
man is declared to be insurable employ- 
ment even if there is no contract of 
employment. Sharesmen and lone workers 
are thus covered, as well as wage earners. 

No upper earnings limit will apply to 
fishermen, and a fisherman is not excluded 
from coverage because of being a share- 
holder or officer of a company. 

A person who does not ordinarily derive 
his livelihood from insurable employment 
and who is engaged in fishing for an incon- 
siderable period (less than an aggregate of 
20 weeks in a year) may elect not to be 
covered, and a fisherman in the Yukon or 
Northwest Territories may so elect regard- 
less of the duration of his fishing activities. 


The Employer 

The buyer (other than a buyer such as 
a householder or restaurant operator who 
buys fish for consumption) to whom a fresh 
or cured catch is delivered is deemed to 
be the employer of the members of the 
crew who share in the returns of the catch. 
However, if there is an actual employer, 
that is a person who employs a fisherman 
under a contract of service, who is not 
himself engaged in the catch, the actual 
employer is deemed to be the employer. 

In cases where the buyer cannot be 
treated as the employer because he is out 
of the country or too far distant to have 
sufficient knowledge of the fishing operation 
to carry out the duties of an employer, and 
there is no actual employer, the skipper 
or head fisherman will be the employer. 

A catch includes Irish moss and kelp, and 
the natural by-products of fish such as 
livers and oil, but not scales, if they are 
sold separately. It does not include seals 
unless caught by a crew engaged under a 
contract of service. 

After a person becomes the employer of 
an insured fisherman, he is required to apply 
to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion within three days for a registration 
number and a licence to purchase “fishing 
stamps”. “Fishing stamps” are unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps in the same denom- 
inations as the usual ones, but specially 
marked. The employer is required to keep 
the records needed for determining whether 
contributions are payable, for determining 
and allocating the earnings and for record- 
ing contributions, as well as the particulars 
of any declarations used in this connection, 
and any particulars required for determin- 
ing the time of payment of the contribu- 
tions. 


Earnings 

For fishermen who are wage earners and 
whose actual employer is insuring them, no 
special provision is made for determining 
earnings, as the ordinary rules of the Act 
and Regulations will apply. Where the 
employer is the buyer, the method of deter- 
mining earnings is prescribed. Since in 
the case of fishermen who work on shares, 
and lone fishermen, the gross value of their 
sales of fish covers expenses they have had 
to incur as well as their net return from 
fishing, it is provided that the actual 
expenses, if known, or otherwise 30 per 
cent of the value of the catch, is to be 
deducted from the gross earnings, to deter- 
mine the net earnings. Where the share 
arrangement is known to the buyer, the 
determination of the net earnings of each 
individual concerned is to be made in 
accordance with that arrangement; if the 
share arrangement is not known to the 
buyer, the skipper is to be treated as 
having two shares and each of the other 
members, one share. The latter rule is 
also applied where the crew are paid wages 
by the skipper but the skipper is paid by 
the net returns from the catch, and both 
he and the rest of the crew are being 
insured by the buyer. If a husband and 
wife are engaged in a fishing operation, if 
the wife shares in the proceeds her share 
is credited to her husband for contribution 
purposes. 

In the case of a buyer (such as a 
co-operative) which pays for a catch, at 
the time of delivery, an amount less than 
the expected market price, with the adjust- 
ment to be made some months later, the 
buyer is required to make a reasonable 
estimate of the market price, which, after 
operating expenses are deducted, may serve 
as the basis for contributions. 

The Regulations also prescribe the man- 
ner in which these net earnings are to be 
allocated to calendar weeks for contribution 
purposes. As regards the net earnings from 
a catch of fresh fish, if the buyer knows 
the calendar weeks in which the fisherman 
has worked to catch the fish he is to 
record the earnings as distributed over those 
weeks. Where there are no time records, 
the general rule is to record the earnings 
for the week in which the sale is made, cr 
for two weeks if the buyer knows that a 
fishing trip has extended over more than 
seven consecutive days, or where a collector 
boat which ordinarily takes a delivery from 
a fisherman every week has been delayed by 
weather. 

Net earnings from deliveries of cured 
fish, if there are no time records, are 
dealt with by a method designed to take 
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into account the time spent in curing or 
“making” the fish before sale, as well as for 
the catch. This is to be done by means 
of a “table of divisors” which sets out the 
quantity of the different kinds of cured 
fish which will represent one week. For 
instance, the divisor for dry heavy salted 
cod is three cwt., so that the net earnings 
from the sale of six ewt. of dry heavy 
salted cod would be apportioned over two 
weeks. 

Once weekly earnings have been deter- 
mined in this manner, the employer is 
required to affix “fishing stamps” in the 
insured fisherman’s book in the same 
amounts as if the weekly earnings were 
wages, subject to the provision that a 
fisherman will not be entitled to a contribu- 
tion for a week in which his net earnings 
are less than $9. In recording contributions 
arrived at by the divisor method, the buyer 
is to affix stamps for all the calendar weeks 
back to May 1 in the current fishing season 
in which unemployment imsurance contri- 
butions have not already been recorded 
from either fishing or other insurable 
employment. If stamps still remain to be 
credited to the fisherman, he will recom- 
mence and affix these as additional con- 
tributions, again working backwards as 
far as May 1. 

Pending the making of the regulations 
dealing with fishermen’s benefit, no account 
will be taken of any contributions made in 
respect of fishing, either for purposes of 
qualification or for determining the rate 
or duration, in connection with any claim 
for unemployment benefit. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act governing the millwright and 
plastering trades made by the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Board following inquiries 
and approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
on January 29 by O.C. 169/57 and O.C. 
170/57 were gazetted February 15. 


The Millwright Trade 
The regulations for the millwright trade 


are the first to be issued in Alberta, as 
the trade was designated only last December 
(L.G., Feb., p. 207). The new regulations, 
which are similar to other apprenticeship 
regulations approved in recent years, lay 


down rules respecting certificates of quali- 
fication, eligibility, term of apprenticeship, 
training, hours and wages. 


As in the machinist, sheet metal and 
painting and decorating trades, provision 
is made for issuing certificates of qualifica- 
tion to persons who have not served a 
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formal apprenticeship. Upon submission of 
proof of efficiency a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may be issued to a journeyman with 
at least four years of qualifying experience 
in the millwright trade prior to the publica- 
tion of these regulations, provided he 
applies within 180 days from February 15, 
1957. A candidate who applies after the 
expiration of the 180-day period will be 
required to take an examination to establish 
his proficiency. If he fails the examination 
he will be given an appropriate standing as 
an apprentice and will be allowed to regis- 
ter as an apprentice and complete his 
training according to the Act and these 
regulations. 


A journeyman who is granted a certificate 
of qualification may be asked to appear 
for re-examination at the discretion of the 
Apprenticeship Board; if he fails, his cer- 
tificate may be cancelled. The Department 
of Industries and Labour may also cancel 
a certificate which has been obtained by 
means of a fraudulent declaration, signa- 
ture or testimonial. 


A candidate for apprenticeship in the 
millwright trade must be at least 16 years 
of age and must have completed Grade 9 
or its equivalent. 


The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period. Allowance will be made, however, 
for experience in the trade and for tech- 
nical or vocational training. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to one, with an employer who 
employs one journeyman or who is him- 
self a journeyman being permitted one 
apprentice. As is the custom in other 
trades, an apprentice transferred tempor- 
arily by arrangement with the Director of 
Apprenticeship for the purpose of learning 
a branch of the trade not carried out by 
the employer to whom he is apprenticed 
will not be counted in the quota. 


The same provision is made for technical 
and practical training as in other designated 
trades. Apprentices are required to attend 
the educational classes prescribed by the 
Board at which technical instruction will be 
given in accordance with an approved 
syllabus. Employers must also give instruc- 
tion and practical training in all branches 
of the trade, including the selection and 
preparation of materials. 

As in the other trades, an apprentice 
must pass the prescribed trade tests and 
trade exmainations and must also have 
satisfactory reports from his employer and 
irom the trade school before he may be 
granted an annual certificate of progress 
or a final certificate of qualification as a 

















journeyman. If an employer fails to send 
in a report, the apprentice will be deemed 
to have made satisfactory progress. 

With respect to hours, the regulations 
provide that an apprentice must work the 
same number of hours in a day and in a 
week as a Journeyman. 

As in other trades, the minimum rates 
payable to apprentices when not attending 
technical classes are specified percentages 
of the prevailing wages of a journeyman. 
Increases are not automatic, however, as in 
the majority of trades, but are contingent 
upon successful completion of the year’s 
technical training as is the case in the 
machinist trade. For registered employment 
prior to first year technical training, the 
rate is 45 per cent. This must be increased 
to 60 per cent after successful completion 
of first year technical training with a 
further increase to 70 per cent after a 
second successful year. From the time he 
passes his third year until he completes 
his apprenticeship training, the apprentice 
must receive at least 85 per cent of a 
journeyman’s wage. If the term of appren- 
ticeship is reduced, wages are to be adjusted 
accordingly. 


The Plastering Trade 


The new regulations for the plastering 
trade replace those approved in July 1949 
by O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 1949, p. 1571), mak- 
ing some changes in the rules respecting 
eligibility, term of apprenticeship and wage 
rates. 

The age requirement has been changed, 
the new regulations providing that, subject 
to the Act and the regulations, any person 
between the ages of 16 and 24 years and 
preferably not over the age of 21 years 
is eligible for apprenticeship. The Board 
may also declare any other person cligible 
on the recommendation of the Local 
Advisory Committee. Formerly, no person 
over 21 years was considered except a 
veteran whom the Board had accepted on 
the advice of the Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The educational standard is the same, 
an apprentice in the plastering trade being 
required to have completed Grade 9 or 
its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship continues to 
be four years, including the three-month 
probationary period. Allowance is now 
made, however, for experience in the trade 
as well as for technical or vocational train- 
ing. Previously, unless specially authorized 
by the Board, time-credit was not given for 
any but indentured experience. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is now one to three instead of one to one. 
However, an employer who employs one 


journeyman or who is himself a journeyman 
may have one apprentice, as formerly. 

There are a few changes with respect to 
wages. The minimum starting rate is still 
40 per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
wage, but it is now payable for the first 
six months of employment rather than for 
registered employment prior to basic train- 
ing, as formerly. Increases continue to be 
automatic, the regulations providing for an 
increase to 50 per cent after six months 
and for further increases to 55, 60, 70 and 
80 per cent, respectively, after six-month 
intervals. During the seventh and eighth 
six-month periods, the apprentice must not 
receive less than 90 per cent of a journey- 
man’s wage. 

Under the former regulations, the 50-per- 
cent-rate was payable the first six months 
after basic training. Half-yearly increases 
were also provided for, bringing the rates 
up to 50, 60, and 70 per cent. During 
the fifth and sixth six-month period after 
basic training the minimum rate payable to 
an apprentice was 90 per cent of a journey- 
man’s rate. 

As in the other trades where automatic 
increases are provided for, the Board may 
permit an employer to withhold an increase 
from an apprentice who has failed to qualify 
for an annual certificate of progress. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act, 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations recently revised its minimum 
wage order for the hotel and catering indus- 
try, increasing the rate to 65 cents an 
hour, and replaced the three special orders 
for bus drivers by a new general order 
providing for a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour for bus operators throughout the 
province. It also issued two regulations 
exempting certain students-in-training and 
persons practising specified professions and 
callings from the operation of the Hours of 
Work Act and the Male and Female Mini- 
mum Wage Acts. 

The two new minimum wage orders, 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 52 (1957) and Male and Female Mini- 
mum Wage Order No. 17 (1957), were 
gazetted on March 28, to take effect May 6. 
The new regulations, Regulation No. 44 
(1957) under the Hours of Work Act and 
Regulation No. 5 under the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, were gazetted 
March 21. 


Minimum Wages 


Hotel and Catering Industry 

The order for the hotel and catering 
industry, Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Order No. 52 (1957), has the same coverage 
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as Order No. 52, (1951) (L.G. 1952, p. 314), 
the order which it replaces. It applies to 
hotels, lodging-houses, clubs, restaurants, 
cafés, eating-houses, dance-halls, cabarets, 
banquet-halls, ice-cream parlours, soda- 
fountains, lunch-wagons, hospitals, sana- 
toria, nursing homes, dining-rooms or kit- 
chens in connection with industrial or com- 
mercial establishments or office buildings 
or schools or any similar place where food 
or lodging is furnished, for which a charge 
is made, whether operated independently or 
in connection with any other business. All 
employees in such establishments are 
covered. except graduate nurses, student- 
nurses training 
nursing, students employed in the schools 
in which they are enrolled, pages, employees 
covered by another order specifically defin- 
ing their work, and persons acting in a 
supervisory or managerial capacity. 

The same limitations are imposed on 
hours of work as formerly. Unless different 
arrangements are authorized by the Board 
in accordance with the Hours of Work Act, 
employees are not permitted to work 
beyond eight hours in the day and 44 in 
the week except during emergencies, when 
they may work up to nine hours in any one 
day provided. the weekly hours do not 
exceed 44. 

As previously, a 32-hour rest period must 
be given each week, which in exceptional 
cases may be varied by the Board upon 
the joint application of the employer and 
the employees. The employer is also 
required to provide suitable restrooms and 
adequate toilet and washroom facilities for 
his employees. If the Board finds that 
these do not meet the requirements, it may 
order the employer to make the necessary 
changes within a specified period of time. 

Unlike the former order, which provided 
for two minimum rates, a weekly rate ($22) 
which governed all employees working 40 
or more hours a week and an hourly rate 
(55 cents) which covered all employees who 
normally worked less than 40 hours in a 
week, the new order establishes one basic 
rate (65 cents) for the hotel and catering 
industry. As usual, however, an exception 
may be made in the case of part-time 
employees, apprentices, and handicapped 
persons for whom the Board has issued 
permits to work for less than the minimum 
wage, the order providing that these em- 
ployees must be paid the rate specified in 
the permit. 

One and one-half the regular rate must 


again be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day and 44 in the week 
where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight im any one day. In the exceptional 
cases.-provided for under the Hours of Work 
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in approved schools of- 


Act where employees are permitted to make 
other arrangements respecting hours, the 
overtime rate need not be paid until the 
employees have completed the hours agreed 
upon. Under the new order the overtime 
rate may also be varied by the Board in 
the case of any part of the hotel and cater- 
ing industry which has been exempted from 
the operation of the Hours of Work Act. 

There are two minor changes with respect 
to the daily guarantee. The basic provisions 
may no longer be varied by the Board but 
are now subject to the same qualifications 
as in other orders. An employee must be 
paid at least two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate if he reports for work in response to 
a call unless his condition is such that he 
is not competent to perform his duties or 
has failed to comply with the Accident- 
Prevention Regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and four hours’ pay 
if he commences work, except where his 
work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on school days are to 
be paid for the entire period spent at the 
place of work, with a minimum in any one 
day of two hours’ pay at the regular rate. 

The employer is again forbidden to 
require an employee, as a condition of 
employment, to partake of meals and to 
make use of lodging provided by him. 
However, if the employee voluntarily agrees 
to partake of the meals and use the accom- 
modation provided by the employer, and, 
if in the opinion of the Board, the accom- 
modation or board is inadequate or if the 
charge made is excessive, the Board may so 
notify the employer who thereafter may 
not make any deductions from the em- 
ployee’s wages except as may be specified 
by the Board in its notice. 

As formerly, no charges or deductions 
from employees’ wages may be made for 
accidental breakages. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders and work schedules and the keep- 
ing of records. 

Order No. 54 of 1952 (L.G. 1952, p. 947), 
the hotel and catering order for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory during the 
summer season, continues in effect. This 
order permits employees in resort hotels to 
work up to 10 hours in a day and up to 
52 hours in a week but requires the over- 
time rate to be paid for all hours worked 
in excess of 44 in a week. It also provides 
that employees must be given a rest period 
of 24 consecutive hours in each calendar 
week unless the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions approves a different arrangement. 








Bus Operators 


The new order for bus operators, Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Order No. 17 
(1957), is the first general order to be 
issued in British Columbia for this occupa- 
tion. It applies to all bus operators in the 
province except drivers exclusively engaged 
in transporting passengers to and from 
schools and churches. The three rescinded 
orders had a more restricted coverage, 
Orders 70 and 70A of 1940 applying to 
male bus drivers on Vancouver Island and 
Saltspring Island and Order No. 76 (1942) 
covering only female drivers in Vancouver 
and its environs. 

The new order places the same inter- 
pretation on the expression “bus operator,” 
defining the term as “any employee in 
charge of or driving a motor vehicle with 
seating accommodation for more than seven 
passengers used for the conveyance of the 
public, for which a charge is made”, 

In keeping with recent practice, the new 
order makes no distinction between full- 
time and part-time employees, providing 
for only one basic rate, $1 an hour. For- 
merly, two minimum rates were set, 4 
60-cent rate which applied to drivers on 
a 40-to-50-hour week and a 66-cent rate for 
operators working less than 40 hours a 
week. Order 70 also stated that the mini- 
mum wage applied to the time of a bus 
driver while on duty and waiting on call, 
including time spent dead-heading from the 
employer’s headquarters or garage to take 
charge of a bus as well as all the time 
occupied by a driver from the time he 
reported for duty at the headquarters or 
garage of his employer until he returned 
again. This definition is not in the new 
order. 

The new order has the usual daily 
guarantee provision which, besides requir- 
ing that every operator be paid at his 
regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work on the call of 
the employer, guarantees every operator a 
minimum of two hours’ pay at the regular 
rate if he reports for work in response to a 
call and four hours’ pay if he commences 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. 
This provision represents a gain for male 
operators on Vancouver Tsland and Salt- 
spring Island, as under the previous order 
these employees were entitled to only one 
hour’s pay for reporting for duty on the 
eall of the employer. The female order 
did not have a daily guarantee provision. 

Another departure is that time and one- 
half the regular rate must be paid for all 
hours worked beyond 8} in the day and 47 
in the week where the hours worked do not 
exceed 83 on any one day. The former 


male order set a minimum overtime rate 
of 90 cents an hour payable after nine 
hours in the day and 50 in the week. No 
overtime rate was provided for women 
drivers under Order No. 76. 

As was the case under the former male 
order, the overtime rate does not apply to 
waiting time when the driver is occupied 
on special trips, charter trips, excursions 
and overloads. The new order also states 
that the overtime rate does not apply 
to waiting time resulting from any factor 
completely beyond the control of the em- 
ployer nor to the lay-over time of a bus 
operator. 

Except for the punitive overtime rate, the 
new order imposes no limitation on hours 
nor does it provide for a weekly rest. This 
represents no change for male drivers, as 
there were no provisions of this kind in 
Order No. 70. Order No. 76, however, did 
place a restriction on the working hours 
of women operators and also provided for 
a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours. 

Unlike the former orders which prohibited 
deductions for uniforms except on terms 
fixed by the Board, the new order lays 
down no rules with respect to uniforms or 
special wearing apparel. However, em- 
ployees are covered by the general order 
respecting uniforms, Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 3 (1946), which 
provides that an employer who requires 
his workers to wear uniforms or other 
special apparel must supply and service 
them free of charge to his employees, except 
in cases where the Board approves another 
arrangement upon the joint application of 
the employer and the employees. 


Exemptions 

Regulation No. 44 (1957) provides that 
the Hours of Work Act will not apply to 
persons entitled to practise a profession or 
ealling under any of the following Acts or 
to students enrolled under these Acts: 
Architectural Profession Act, Chartered 
Accountants Act, Chiropody Act, Chiro- 
practic Act, Dentistry Act, Engineering 
Profession Act, 1955, Insurance Act, Land 
Surveyors Act, Legal Professions Act, 1955, 
Medical Act, Naturopathic Physicians Act, 
Optometry Act, Real-estate Agents’ Licens- 
ing Act, Securities Act and Veterinary Act. 

Persons licensed to practise a profession 
or calling under the acts listed above and 
students registered under any of these acts 
were also exempted from the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts by Regulation 
No. 5, which went into effect on March 21, 
rescinding Regulation No. 4 (1957). This 
last order had previously exempted students 
registered under the Chartered Accountants 
Act and students-at-law and articled clerks 
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enrolled under the Legal Professions Act 
(L.G., March, p. 349) from the operation 
of the Minimum Wage Acts. 

Somewhat similar exemptions have been 
approved in two other provinces in recent 
months. Last December, the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations issued three orders 
granting total or partial exemption from 
the wages and hours provisions of the 
Alberta Labour Act and orders under the 
Act to field employees in the land survey- 
ing industry, commercial travellers, insur- 
ance agents and real estate and securities 
salesmen (L.G., March, p. 348). The new 
Manitoba minimum wage order gazetted on 
January 12, (L.G., March, p. 349) exempted 
members of and students training for the 
professions of accountancy, architecture, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, nurs- 
ing and pharmacy. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


New regulations under the Manitoba 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act providing for 
higher minimum fees for practical nurses 
were gazetted March 2, replacing those 
authorized by Man. Reg. 26/53 (L.G. 1953, 
p. 1656). 

The new regulations provide that the 
minimum gross fees that may now be 
charged for an 8-hour, 10-hour, 12-hour or 
20-hour day are $7.20, $9, $10.80, and $12, 
respectively. The former regulations pro- 
vided for daily minimum rates of $6, $7.50, 
$9 and $10 and also stated that a licensed 
practical nurse was responsible for her own 
board, room and maintenance. 

Where a practical nurse is employed and 
paid by the month or longer period, the 
minimum monthly salary that she may now 
receive is $160, plus laundering of uniforms, 
which represents an increase of $25 over 
the former rate. 

The rules respecting hours are unchanged. 
A nurse who is on duty or on call for more 
than 12 hours in any day must have four 
hours off duty and at least six hours for 
sleep. As formerly, working hours for prac- 
tical nurses employed by the month may 
eet eight in the day and 44 in the 
week. 


The regulations again provide that a 


licensed practical nurse who has completed 
& year’s continuous service with one em- 
ployer is entitled to two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay or to the period pro- 
vided for under the Vacations with Pay 
Act, whichever is the greater. The defini- 
tion of a year’s continuous service is the 
same as formerly and means a period of 
not less than 95 per cent of the regular 
working hours within the 12 months 
immediately preceding the vacation. 
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The new regulations were approved by 
Man. Reg. 14/57 and went into effect on 
February 25. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Two orders of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission making minor amend- 
ments to Order No. 4, 19538, the general 
minimum wage order covering the majority 
of unorganized workers in the province, and 
to Order No. 3, 1957, the new vacation 
order issued in January, were approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on 
March 7 by O.C. 211 and were gazetted 
March 16. 


Minimum Wages 


The amendment to Order 4, adds 
diamond-drilling undertakings to the list of 
establishments and undertakings for which 
no regular work-week is prescribed. As a 
result, persons engaged in diamond-drilling 
operations will now be subject to the same 
wage provisions as employees in other 
undertakings without a fixed work-week. 
The minimum rates payable to experienced 
employees are 51 cents in Zone I, 46 cents 
in Zone II and 41 cents in Zone III. For 
imexperienced employees the rates are 39 
cents, 36 cents and 31 cents, respectively. 

Employers are not compelled to pay 
overtime rates to employees employed in 
diamond-drilling undertakings nor are they 
required to guarantee them the three-hour 
minimum or a weekly rest period. They 
are obliged, however, to give them an 
annual holiday with pay and the other 
benefits provided under the general vacation 
order. 


Annual Vacations 

The amendment to Order No. 8, 1957, 
is a correction to the revised order in order 
to make it clear that, while vacation-with- 
pay credit books and stamps are intended 
primarily for use in the building construc- 
tion industry, they may also be sold to 
other employers and employees so that 
employees who are entitled to a vacation 
with pay may have their vacation indem- 
nities paid with vacations-with-pay credit 
stamps if they and the employer so agree. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


A conditional exemption from the over- 
time provision of the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act which formerly applied only 
to employees of swimming pools operated 
by the City of Regina has been extended 
to municipal swimming pool employees in 
Saskatoon by O.C. 479/57, which was 
gazetted March 15, rescinding O.C. 1198/55 
(L.G. Sept. 1955, p. 1064). 

(Continued on page 628) 














UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit in February down 45 per cent from January 
but up 3 per cent from February 1956. Statistics* show more claimants 
on “live” file and benefit payments higher than month and year earlier 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
February was 45 per cent below that of 
January but about 3 per cent higher than 
in February 1956. The nation-wide railway 
strike which began on January 2 was prob- 
ably the main cause of the large number of 
claims in January. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 190,714 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada in February, compared with 359,384 
in January and 185,016 in February 1956. 

There was no substantial change in the 
volume of recorded unemployment as 
indicated by the count of claimants having 
an unemployment register in the “live file” 
on February 28 (572,387, of which 467,532 
were males and 104,855 were females) com- 
pared with the count at the end of January, 
545,981 (444,052 males and 101,929 females). 
In comparison with the same date last year, 
the current figures represent an increase 
of about 12 per cent (February 1956 data 
are: 510,963; 413,083 males and 97,880 
females). 

Adjudications of initial and renewal 
claims numbered 238,490, of which 159,285, 
or more than 65 per cent, were categorized 
“entitled to benefit”. When initial and 
renewal claims are examined separately, 
however, substantial differences are shown 
in the proportion of entitlements, with about 
60 per cent of the initial and more than 
90 per cent of the renewal being classed as 
“entitled”, The low-qualifying ratio in the 
ease of initial claims is mainly caused by 
the inclusion of the cases in which the 
benefit period is not established (of the 
76,026 inital claims classed as “not entitled”, 
62,973 or 83 per cent were cases in which 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book, 


the benefit period was not established), and 
the number of such adjudications is con- 
siderably higher during the months when 
the seasonal benefit is applicable. 

Disqualifications totalled 27,787, including 
those arising from revised and seasonal 
benefit claims, the chief reasons being: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 8,836 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work”, 5,837 cases and “loss 
of work due to a labour dispute”, 2,960 
cases, the majority of which were in respect 
of participants in the railway dispute. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during February 
totalled 210,270, compared with 295,461 dur- 
ing January and 173,759 during February 
1956. 

Benefit payments (constituting regular 
and seasonal benefit) totalled $38,603,408 in 
compensation for 1,831,424 weeks during 
February, $33,439,112 and 1,605,948 weeks 
during January and $32,188,102 and 1,733,- 
650 weeks during February 1956. 

Complete weeks totalled 1,715,252, com- 
prising more than 90 per cent of the total 
weeks compensated, while the proportion 
of partial weeks due to excess earnings was 
in excess of 60 per cent. 

The average weekly benefit rate was 
$21.08, compared with $20.82 for January 
and $18.57 for February 1956. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit was 457,800 for February, 365,000 
for January and 416,100 for February 1956. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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Claims totalling 64,924 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 1,951 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 64,730, of 
which 41,304 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
103,741. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,937,616 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At February 28 employers registered num- 
bered 290,023, an increase of 658 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 4,495 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 


across Canada. Of these, 3,617 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 878 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 69 cases, 
16 against employers and 53 against claim- 
ants*. Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 451.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$20,099,433.52 compared with $23,074,431.68 
in January and $20,043,943.42 in Feb- 
ruary 1956. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $38,586,547.49 compared with 
$33,421,774.13 in January and $32,168,997.54 
in February 1956. The balance in the fund 
at February 28 was $897,942,373.80; at 
January 31 there was a balance of $916, 
429,487.77 and at February 29, 1956, of 
$873,417,741.80. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1345, February 25, 1957 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a labourer for Shawinigan 
Chemicals Ltd., from 1944 to July 30, 1956, 
when he was suspended for misconduct. 
After the claimant had filed his claim for 
benefit on August 1, the employer informed 
the local office that the claimant had 
smoked where smoking was prohibited and 
that, although this was his first offence, he 
should have been aware of the fact that he 
was thus violating regulations, as for the 
past six years there were rooms for that 
purpose. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from July 
29th to September 8th, 1956, pursuant to 
section 60 (1) of the Act. The claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 





that, when the incident which brought 
about his suspension occurred, he was hav- 
ing his lunch with a co-worker; that each 
of them had lighted one cigarette on the 
_*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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burners of an electric stove which were 
on all the time, and that consequently he 
did not break the regulations by smoking 
if the fact that this stove was a greater 
explosion hazard was taken into account. 


The board of referees, after having heard 
the claimant and a representative of his 
union at Joliette, Que., on August 29, 1956, 
unanimously upheld the appeal. The board 
expressed the opinion that the suspension 
of the claimant was out of line with the 
contravention, considering the surrounding 
circumstances and the fact that his smoking 
companion was his foreman and that the 
employer had used this case to set a good 
example. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire on October 16, 
1956, alleging that the decision of the 
board of referees was not in accordance 
with decision CUB-584 dealing with similar 
facts and which had been brought to the 
attention of the board. 


Conclusions: The evidence clearly indi- 
cates that the claimant has knowingly con- 
travened the company’s regulations and I 
consider that the board of referees erred 














in upholding the appeal on the grounds that 
the employer’s decision ‘was out of propor- 
tion with the transgression. 

Under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the competent authori- 
ties have, under special circumstances, the 
right to impose or reduce the usual dis- 
qualification of six weeks. In the present 
case, 
exercised this privilege rather than give a 
decision contrary to the established juris- 
prudence. 

I am. willing, however, because among 
other reasons this was the claimant’s first 
offence during his several years in this 
company’s employ, to reduce the. disqualifi- 
cation period to three weeks, and I so 
direct. 


Decision CUB-1351, March 1, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 41 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on June 25, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as a machine 
operator for a firm of envelope manufac- 
turers in Toronto, Ont., at $1.11 an hour 
from April 4 to May 2, 1956, when she 
voluntarily left because the high speed of 
the machine in operation and the pressure 
of production were affecting her nerves. 
Previously she had been intermittently 
employed in the same capacity by the 
above-mentioned firm from 1944 to January 
20, 1956, when she voluntarily left because 
the work was too heavy. 

On August 14, 1956, the local office 
notified her of an offer of employment as 
a trainee with a firm of printers in Toronto 
at a starting wage of 70 cents an hour, 
in accordance with the prevailing rate of 
pay in the district for that type of work. 
As in the case of the previous employment, 
the hours of work were eight a day and 
40 a week. She refused to apply because, 
with 20 years’ experience as envelope 
machine operator, she did not want to learn 
a new trade (bookbinding). The local 
office commented that, until the time of 
the offer, she had worked only two months 
in 1956; that she was still interested in 
employment in her regular occupation 
although she did not intend to return to 
her former employer; and that there was 
no opening in her trade. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 12 to September 22, 1956, because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, chiefly on the grounds that the 
rate of pay offered was much lower than 


the board of referees could have - 


what she had been receiving and that she 
hoped to get work as an envelope machine 
operator within a few weeks’ time. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on September 12, 1956, 
unanimously allowed the appeal on the 
grounds that, while it was true that she 


_had worked only two months in 1956 owing 


to her own illness and that of her mother, 
she should have been given more than 
seven weeks in which to find employment 
in her regular occupation. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire on November 
7, 1956, contending that, if the claimant “is 
to secure continuous employment, it is 
apparent that the work must be in an 
occupation other than her usual occupa- 
tion”. 

In a subsequent submission the claimant 
stated that, as she had been unsuccessful in 
securing employment in her trade at $1.11 
an hour, she had looked for other work 
and obtained a job as a sales clerk which, 
while at a wage lower than the salary she 
had previously received, was more remun- 
erative than the position of trainee at 70 
cents an hour. 


Conclusions: I do not feel that there 
is sufficient justification to reverse the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees. 

It is true that, because her health allowed 
her to perform the work of a machine 
operator only spasmodically, the claimant 
should have been prepared to accept any 
offer of suitable employment in another 
occupation. 

The claimant’s health, though she may 
not have realized it, apparently had reached 
that stage where the strain of machine work 
was more than her nerves could stand. The 
board of referees may well have considered 
that, under the particular circumstances, to 
provide one type of machine work for 
another, did not constitute “suitable em- 
ployment” within the meaning of section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act. 

Moreover, considering her long years of 
experience in the labour field, 1 am not 
satisfied that the board erred in finding that 
the position of a trainee at 70 cents an 
hour with a printing firm was unsuitable. 
In any event, I am prepared to give the 
claimant the benefit of any doubt which I 
may have in that respect. 

It is to be noted that, since the appeal 
was lodged, the claimant has on her own 
initiative found a job far removed from 
machine work, namely, that of a sales clerk, 
and at a rate of pay in excess of 70 cents 
an hour. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 137 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 97 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below, 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 1s available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. ‘ ’ 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: ; ) 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 4 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour;  _ 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
PostuOimce Mine. chats eee Coote eee 20 $171,854.41 
RG MiP seeps catcOts, «xs icp slots: eroeaters here PERT 2 77,480.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 









The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 





legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 








Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $9,618.29 was collected from 14 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 335 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gagetown N B: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of 191 housing units & 
services. Renfrew Ont: A B Taylor Construction Co, construction of 13 housing units. 
Toronto Ont: Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction of apartment bldgs & day care 
centre, Regent Park South; Consolidated Building Corp, construction of 148 row housing 
units, Regent Park South. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Smith & Elston Co Ltd, miscellaneous repairs to 
Moose Factory IRS, Moose Factory Island. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Jim Riley 
Construction, construction of power line from Sanatorium Board of Manitoba Hospital 
Power Plant to Guy IRS. 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford N S: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, erection of chain link fence, 
RCN Magazine. Deep Brook N 8S: Thompson Esq, grading of sports field, HMCS Corn- 
wallis. St Hubert Que: Gerard Sicotte Construction Ltd, construction of water supply 
main to alert hangar area, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: R Desrosiers & Frere Ltee, 
supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for OR Mess, RCAF Station. Valcartier 
Que: C Jobin Ltee, construction of propellant static test stand, bldg 274, CARDE. Camp 
Ipperwash Ont: H J Kedrosky, sewage treatment installation. Shirley Bay Ont: Ross 
Structural Steel Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for radio physics 
laboratory, Defence Research Board. Toronto Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, construction 
of climatic chambers, Downsview Medical Laboratory. Trenton Ont: The Tatham Co 
Ltd, extension to officers’ mess, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Lundy Fence Co Ltd, 
erection of chain link fence, RCAF Station; Queensview Construction & Development Ltd, 
construction of barrack block & outside services, RCAF Station; Queensview Construction 
& Development Ltd, construction of ration depot, (RCASC) RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
International Water Supply Ltd, development of well & supply & installation of deep 
well pump, motor standby engine, ete, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, 
repair & construction of roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Depart- 
ment of Highways of Alberta, construction of gravel cut-off connection road, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, repairs to runway, taxistrip, ete, RCAF 
Station; Wilson & Wilson Ltd, construction of sludge drying beds, RCAF Station. Comox 
B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of ME garage & 
refuelling tender garage, RCAF Station; International Water Supply Ltd, replacement of 
No 2 well with gravel wall well, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: John Inglis Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of two steam generating units, HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B C: 
Stange Construction Co Ltd, addition to Naval Stores Bldg No 25, RCNAD. Sea Island 
B C: GJ Oliver Ltd, extension to fire hall, ete, RCAF Station. 

Building and Maintenance 

Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, 
Fort Henry Heights. North Bay Ont: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs. Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt paving of MT compounds, 
Fort Osborne Barracks. Calgary Alta: Gallelli Sand «& Gravel Co Ltd, paving of parking 
lots, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, construction of 
sidewalks & retaining walls, stage 1. 

Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, catering at Buckmaster’s Field. Bedford N 8S: 
Howard Brunt, extension of fire alarm & telephone systems, RCN Magazines; Bryant 
Electric Co Ltd, construction of overhead transmission line, RCN Magazine. Dartmouth 
N §: Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd, construction of retaining wall 
& metal drain, RCN Air Station. Truro N 8: George E Waugh, construction of rifle 
range, Armouries. Utopia N B: Cordner, Hubert & Bond Ltd, catering at Camp Utopia. 
Barrie Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior painting of Armouries. Centralia Ont: Len J 
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McCarthy, interior painting of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Chatham Ont: D J Tarry 
Construction Co, alterations to ladies’ washroom & sergeants’ mess, Armouries. Ottawa 
Ont: Maintenance & Construction Co, installation of floor covering, CASEE; Morrison- 
Lamothe Bakery Ltd, catering at Camp Connaught. Trenton Ont: Willard & Bluj, 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, insulation & repair of 
steam heating system, RCAF Station. Colwood B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tions to bldg No 12, DND Property. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to galley area, bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. 


National Harbours Board 
Churchill Man: Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, rewiring of No 1 annex, grain 


elevator. : ; 
National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Ross-Meagher Ltd, construction of structural test slab, Montreal Road 
Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Pike’s Arm Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, *dredging. St Lawrence N fid: Grant- 
Mills Ltd, construction of wharf & shed. Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, 
*repairs to dredge PWD No 12; Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs to dredge Pownal No 2; 
Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs to tug Fredericton. Georgetown P E I: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging; Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, reconstruction of 
railway wharf. New London Bay P E I: Edward MacCallum, harbour improvements. 
Skinner’s Pond P E I: Morrison & McRea Ltd, breakwater construction. Summerside 
P EI: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Amherst N S: M F Schurman Co Lid, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Arichat N S: Tidewater Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction & dredging. Caribou N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Cribbens Point N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Drum Head N 8: Joseph Almon, harbour improvements. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *repairs to pontoons, dredge PWD No 21. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port Hawkes- 
bury Marine Railway Co Ltd, *repairs to tugCanso. Sambro N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, wharf extension. Shelburne N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf extension. Island 
River N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. St Thomas N B: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. White Head (Grand Manan) N B: J W 
MecMulkin & Son Ltd, construction of breakwater. Clarke City Que: Capt Irenee Ver- 
reault, *dredging. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *towing, docking & painting, 
etc, of dredge PWD No 130 & tug Bersimis. Newport Point Que: Emile Cloutier, con- 
struction of wharf. Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Hamilton 
Ont: Frisina Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to Postal Station “B”. Jersey 
River Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, stage 3. 
Kenora Ont: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of freight shed. Kingston Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Lake Matinenda Ont: R A 
Blyth, wharf construction. Leamington Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, extension to storage bldg, National 
Gallery of Canada. Pefferlaw River Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction of 
training wall, stage 3. Port Hope Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Toronto Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Eastern Channel. Emerson Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of highway offices & alterations to existing bldg, 
Customs & Immigration Terminal. Weyburn Sask: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of federal bldg. Wolseley Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Beaver Lodge Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, construction of header house. Creston B C: A E 
Jones Co Ltd, construction of office & laboratory bldg. Nanaimo B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, extension to assembly wharf. Summerland B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, construction 
of laboratory & office bldg. Vancouver (First Narrows) B C: British Columbia Bridge & 
Dredging Co Ltd & North Western Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging: Uclulet West B C: 
McKenzie & Derrick Co Ltd, dredging & bulkhead, small boat harbour. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Iroquois Ont: Donovan Construction Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of 
electrical system at lock, International Rapids Section. 


Department of Transport 
Malton Ont: W G Gallagher Construction Co, construction of addition to adminis- 
tration bldg, airport. Toronto Ont: Navaids Construction Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon station & related work. Windsor Ont: Loaring Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of radio beacon bldgs & related work. Vancouver B Q: City of Vancouver, construction 
of sewage lift station, sewers & force main, airport. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Working Conditions in Slaughtering 
and Meat Packing Industry, April 1956 


Working conditions in the meat packing industry equal or better than 
average. Four-fifths of plant employees on five-day, 40-hour week 


Compared with manufacturing as a whole, 
working conditions in the meat packing 
industry were equal or better than average 
at April 1956. Four-fifths of the plant 
employees were on a five-day 40-hour week; 
two weeks’ vacation after five-years and 
three weeks after 15 years were pre- 
dominant; almost 95 per cent of the em- 
ployees could enjoy eight or more paid 
statutory holidays; coverage under pension 
plans was high at 75 per cent (employer 
contribution being 50 per cent for about halt 
the employees of the industry and 100 per 
cent for another fifth); and the coverage 
under group life insurance, wage loss in- 
surance and group hospital medical plans 
is also higher than average. 

The Canadian meat packing industry is 
characterized by a relatively small number 
of firms with branches widely spread among 
the provinces. Collective bargaining is con- 
ducted largely on the basis of individual 
firms, and the influence of units of the 
large packing houses is marked. A regional 
distribution of the establishment covered by 
the April 1956 survey, with their plant 
employees, follows: 


Bstablish- Plant 
ments Employees 

GAN AD Ay (ia bsisercctess si 95 80 17,985 
Maritime Provinces ....---++- 4 404 
Quebec ......-.eeeeeseecerreree 13 3,400 
Wn Pero me clare cleretetaiclosass1s/<.a10 2)81e/e/010 26 6,706 
ManitODs coccccssccweccscccces 10 2,307 
Saskatchewan) ...--+eeeeereeee o 751 
PRES e cieite see asian Kis sis'e ence 9 3,008 
British Columbia .....++-+++. 11 1,409 


Standard Work Week—In all provinces 
except Quebec and Ontario, workers com- 
prising more than 90 per cent of the 
provincial total were in plants reporting 
the 40-hour week. In the two excepted 
provinces, the proportion was about two- 
thirds; in Ontario, more than a fifth of 


the workers were in plants where 45 hours 
was standard, and in Quebec the proportion 
was 11 per cent. 

In the Maritimes, Quebec and Saskatch- 
ewan, the five-day week was reported as 
applying to more than 90 per cent of the 
workers. The proportions in the other 
regions ranged between 68 and 87 per cent. 


Vacations with Pay—AIlmost 70 per cent 
of the meat packing employees covered 
in the survey were eligible for two weeks’ 
paid vacation after service of 5 years. This 
was the predominant practice in all proy- 
inces except Manitoba, where three years 
was the service requirement for two weeks’ 
vacation. In Alberta and British Columbia 
substantial proportions (29 per cent and 
23 per cent respectively) are granted a 
vacation of two weeks after two years’ 
service. 

Fifteen years or less was the stipulated 
service requirement for three weeks’ vaca- 
tion in all regions, with more than four- 
fifths of the employees in all except one 
coming under this provision. In British 
Columbia about 38 per cent of the workers 
could qualify for three weeks after less 
than 15 years; another 60 per cent could 
qualify after 15 years. Only in Ontario 
was four weeks’ vacation reported—in plants 
employing 13 per cent of the total and the 
service requirement was 25 years or more. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—HEight or more 
paid statutory holidays was the predom- 
inant practice in meat packing in all 
provinces. Upwards of 86 per cent of the 
employees in seven of the eight regions 
were eligible for eight; in British Columbia 
about 60 per cent were in plants reporting 
eight and another 36 per cent in_ those 
reporting more than eight paid statutory 
holidays. 
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Rest Periods—The practice of granting 
rest periods was universally reported in 
this industry. The commonest practice in 
all regions was two 10-minute periods per 
day, although 31 per cent of the employees 
in Alberta and 10 per cent in British Co- 
lumbia were in plants reporting two 15- 
minute periods. 

Pension Plans—Employees in plants 
which reported a pension plan ranged from 
59 per cent of the total coverage in Quebec 
and Saskatchewan to 91 per cent in the 
Maritimes, 

In the Maritime Region, almost half the 
packinghouse employees were in establish- 
ments where the entire cost of the pension 


plan was borne by the employer. In the 
other regions a 650-50 arrangement was 
more common, although the proportions in 
plants paying the entire cost were substan- 
tial in several provinces: Alberta 32 per 
cent, Manitoba 23 per cent, British Colum- 
bia 18 per cent and Ontario 16 per cent. 


Group Life Insurance—Group Life In- 
surance was almost universal in all regions, 
ranging between 91 and 100 per cent of 
the employees. The cost-sharing arrange- 
ment for group life showed considerable 
variation, however. The table which follows 
gives a summary of the most common cost- 
sharing arrangements by region: 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1956 






































Percentage Percentage 
— of — of 
Employees Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours Pension Plans 
AOU Gun Sane a eT eee 78.0 Employers in establishments reporting a 
. : pension plan’ g.stre ect acre Oenee 74.7 
Over a ancyun ceria eee nee aaa ee é ; Proportion of premium borne by employer 
See aoe ei Amici sisi 25 to 49 per cent 1.0 
SOT Me ie Wats'. eee ee EO eee 9.8 BO sch: Cee an, ee es 50.5 
Over 45 and under 48..................... 5 O10 6 The eet ns 4.3 
BR Feta rot etn ae RK Teh oe 4.5 _100 per cent 17.9 
Overi48thoursts. et a. ae = eee eee 2 Premium shared but proportion not 
BUA vec wanna semen nis Heer 8 
Employees on a 5-day week (1)........... 80.0 No information as to sharing........... 2 
Vacations With Pay Group ee Insurance blish : 
Employees in establishments reporting two arolp Lie maianget ne ek a 
eeks with pay Pp ate : 
roportion of premium borne by employer 
Atter‘.d year Maat. tee eee oe 7.9 ING Mes: Seiienale ass tuiahe ie nee a ee 14.3 
2 VeCAUS chase nstean eee ceeren 8.8 Less than 25 per cent.... 18.8 
SIVEATS! s cistele terrence eas 8.6 25 to 49 1.0 
DAV @ATSY.. unact no eee eee eee 68.7 50: ss ctersik shate tenes erecta cares ec atstnae eae 23.6 
Other periodssaaceee ee 5.7 51 to 67 3.2 
; ’ , 68 to 99 3 
Employees in establishments reporting 100) per Célitiyaccn. cee sop nee eee 17.5 
three weeks with pay No information as to sharing........... 15.6 
After: Less than 15 years............. 6.6 aoe 
16 years) ae ee a oe 85.4 Insurance Plans Providing Cash Compensation 
DO GATS etd aan iat oe ee 1.3 for Wage Loss Due to Illness 
Employees in establishments reporting a 
Employees in establishments reporting plan for cash compensation. ............ 77.5 
four weeks with pay.................... 5.0 eee of premium borne by employer 
BL sates ous eta me cut cen eee 4 
Paid Statutory Holidays oe Peay 20 PCL Cot sec anccac me oe i 
: ; OSD aa alasn ea edk Oe ates 3 Ree c 
Employees in establishments reporting 00 nn coyheaw taeeeea alee 67.7 
the following number of paid statutory Bl tO6 7. aes, Sao nes Ra 1.5 
holidays: G8 tO09 own Melanson ee come 7 
INONG: Sirriasee nerd Soot eee a 100/per Conti. oo .ccce yepeee sane . 4.2 
: Rise TT, Tt Pe heeds 1.3 No information as to sharing........... 1.0 
S Leal stelan Ran rar ners ee ee kvl al 
RN ae ratte ene NY NSC 6 Group Hospital-Medical Insurance (?) 
Seay POET, terre: BN) tole F aiid: 90.8 Employees in establishments reporting a 
Morerthan Sn ee 3.9 plan to which the employer contributes: 
i uatonmattnateh cote: Came 5 Hospitalization’. .....,... s+ skeeteee 71.3 
} OFMAION .. 3 cGyae ost aeweee 1.6 aoe beneiitecr ccin..masenrere 74.9 
Beare nysicians’ services in hospital. ...... 59.4 
teal Periods . . Physicians’ home and office calls... .. 48.8 
eee = 2 establishments reporting Major medical (catastrophe insurance) 8.1 
rest periods 
One period of Employees in establishments reporting a 
AO'cminuites’. | bon, Meek ee 1.0 plan to which the employer does not 
15 minutes ce eee 2.4 contribute: 
Rte taka he Gin Rai as : Eloapitalizations.. cama nee 28.8 
wo periods of s ; 
sp fente Surgical Denehits tno amet ee 28.7 
15 eee etch tees Sewer eed 88 3 Physicians’ services in hospital....... 16.0 
Cree nce 1 Sate eed aeons 7.1 Physicians’ home and office calls. . ... . 13.8 
er ee | l Major medical (catastrophe insurance) 6.0 
: aioe : re * ae of establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 
“) 4 lew establishments reported benefi the se i 1 i 
Me eves i chee earch 1 benefits of the same kind under both contributory and non-contributory plans. 
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are therefore, included in both sets of figures. 











PROPORTION OF COST BORNE BY EMPLOYER 


Nil 
Niaritime: ErOVCS! cop ovias c<eincee cisieipieisrecmetses — 
NCO ete Me veRys sera is, OM sini siexatt’ s/s (are! scacs)siclele's.cysidiale pialeie.s 46 
TATION Merete cicisiste resists Masse oiake ais agele Sterehete ale clove ap ae 4 
PAA URS TEMS SM area ert assis disisis vials a. wie vinip Wal) aj wie» 816, 010 _ 
SSA UCHE Wy allmmetets oaratsicce s7o\e elateia case ays slaCelorn(eicutio’s siaiels 4 
BA peratiamrerara Mae ct lexaicis strings. ag cisjaistelelee +:a.sdieisisiawe de 8 ala 19 
STEUER OLA ore aioe cies a araiem sissejeisisieisieve|siseieise se — 

Wage Loss Insurance—An insurance 


plan providing cash payments during ab- 
sences due to illness was reported by plants 
employing almost four-fifths of the total 
employees; only in the Maritime Region 
was the proportion less than 50 per cent. 

A 50-50 sharing of the premium cost of 
this type of insurance was perdominant in 
all regions. Plants employing 18 per cent 
of the British Columbia packinghouse 
workers reported the entire cost borne by 
employers; in Ontario this proportion was 
about eight per cent. 


CANADA 
Maritime Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan .. 
Alberta 
British Columbia 





In British Columbia, major medical 
(catastrophe insurance) to which employers 
contribute was reported in plants employing 
almost half the employees. In Alberta it 
was 11 per cent, and in Saskatchewan and 
Ontario, 8 and 5 per cent respectively. 

Group hospital-medical plans to which 
employers make no contribution were re- 
ported more frequently in Manitoba than 


Less 50% 51 to 100% 
than 50% = 99% a 
49 35 = a) 
12 9 5 10 
16 24 1 13 
30 37 1 23 
= 14 36 27 
32 18 3 29 
18 52 — 23 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans—The in- 
cidence of benefits under group hospital- 
medical plans was very similar among the 
regions, with exceptions in the case of 
hospitalization in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, where provincial plans are opera- 
tive. However, in these two provinces 
coverage for physician’s home and _ office 
calls are more prevalent than in the others. 
A regional breakdown of pvoportions of 
employees in plants reporting the three 
most common types of henefits follows: 


Physician’s 


Hospitali- Surgical Services in 
zation Benefits Hospital 
%o %o % 

71 74 59 
42 42 42 
88 88 68 
78 75 57 
71 71 30 
27 71 71 
67 69 69 
43 77 77 


in any other region, although hospitalization 
and surgical care were substantial in the 
Maritimes and Alberta. In Quebec the 
highest proportion for any non-contributory 
benefit was 11 per cent for both hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical. A few establishments 
reported the same benefit under both con- 
tributory and non-contributory plans. In 
these cases it is not known whether the 
same employees are covered by both. 





A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analyzed by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 

The information, formerly included in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 
be issued earlier than in the past. More than 


Labour, will, by means of the new service, 
ninety tables covering most industries in 


Canada will now be released individually on 


loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 
The tables, compiled from information obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956, of 
some 14,000 establishments located in all ten provinces, show, in the majority of cases, 


the average and predominant 


range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 


the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


In addition, subscribers 


will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published. 


Price: First Year Service including attractive binder with index tabs and paper bound 


volume 


Service without indexed binder .........-++eseeererertererereereees 


$7.50 per year. 
$5.00 per year. 


(Copies of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
quantity orders for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 
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Average Weekly Salaries for Selected 
Office Occupations, 4 Cities Oct. 1956 


In metropolitan centres of Monireal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
average salaries for office occupations in manufacturing increased 
slightly during 1956, mostly within range from 1 to 5 dollars a week 


In the period from October 1, 19585, 
October 1, 1956, slight increases were 
reported for office salaries in manufacturing 
by establishments located in the metropoli- 
tan areas of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. For most occupations, the 
increase in the average weekly salaries 
ranged from one to five dollars or from 
4 to 7 per cent. 

Increases in the averages were somewhat 
larger from 1955 to 1956 than from 1954 to 
1955 (L.G., Oct. 1956, p. 1302). Office 
salaries, in this respect, appear to have 
followed the over-all trend in wage rates 
for non-office workers during the correspond- 
ing periods. 

This information was obtained from the 
annual wage and salary survey at October 1 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch. The survey includes about 6,500 
manufacturing establishments with a total 
office staff of some 200,000 employees, with 
representation from all provinces. 

The accompanying table shows the aver- 
age weekly salaries for 30 office occupations 
paid to 11,700 employees in Montreal, 13,100 
employees in Toronto, 2,200 employees in 
Winnipeg and 2,100 employees in Van- 
couver.* 

The average salaries listed in the table 
are at relatively the same level for Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver and slightly 
lower for Winnipeg. Highest averages are 
generally for senior clerk and bookkeeper 
among male occupations, and for the same 
occupations as well as private secretary and 
senior stenographer in the case of female 
occupations. Among female office workers 
in the four cities, the occupations of junior 
clerk, filing clerk and junior typist have the 
lowest average salary. 

There was no definite pattern of increase 
in the salaries reported from 1955 to 1956 
except that averages were a little higher 
for most occupations. 

\ few of the averages shown in the table 
for 1956 (5 cases) are slightly down from 
last year. The chief factor responsible for 


*Similar 


information for 35 other localities is 
available as part of the report ‘‘Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour, 1956” report No, 39, obtain- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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a lower average salary from year to year 
for one occupation is a change in the total 
number of employees reported at various 
salary rates. Such a change, in turn, is 
usually attributable in large part to shifts 
in employment in particular cities. Such 
employment shifts may also, of course, 
create upward movements in the averages. 

A comparison of the average weekly 
salaries for male office clerk, the largest 
occupational class, gives an indication of 
the salary trends in major cities in 1955 
and 1956: 


Male Office Clerk—Montreal 








1955 | 1956 | Per cent 








Change 
$ $ % 
Senior Clerk.<. 022% 06.0000 75.40 78.06 43.5 
Intermediate Clerk......... 60.15 | 62.82 +4.4 
Jumiori@lerkaeeenteanece er 40.07 42.60 +6.3 


Male Office Clerk—Toronto 








1955 | 1956 | Per cent 








Change 

$ $ % 
Sentor.Clorkceedeseee eens 76.19 | 80.91 +6.1 
Intermediate Clerk......... 57.85 | 62.62 +8.2 
Junior ©]lerksesse eee meece 43.56 | 47.48] +410.0 


Male Office Clerk—Winnipeg 

















Per cent 
1955 1956 Ohana 
$ $ % 
Senior Clerks. see menee es 70.53 | 74.65 +5.8 
Intermediate Clerk......... 52.88 | 58.20] +10.1 
Junior Clerks se eeoseceeen 38.83 | 41.16 +6.0 
Male Office Clerk—Vancouver 
Per cent 
1955 1956 Change 
$ $ % 
Senior: Clerlery. sceeueeteasente 76.63 | 81.09 +5.8 
Intermediate Clerk......... 60.74 | 67.50 | +11.1 
Junior Clerkcse yao eee 42.89 | 47,21 +10.1 

















These figures indicate that except for 
Montreal, the average salary for the large 
number of intermediate and junior male 


clerks in the four cities increased more than 
the average for most other office occupa- 
tions in the same cities from 1955 to 1956. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES FOR SELECTED OFFICE OCCUPATIONS IN MANU- 
FACTURING, IN MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER AS 
OCTOBER 1, 1956 


Norr: Any monthly salaries reported were divided by 4} to convert to a weekly basis. 














Occupation Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ 
Male 
IBOOK Keeper SOUL met cei saan eis trie 75.85 75.74 72.66 74.90 
Ganon eae ahd, Gbit B. osie 54.83 61.52 51.35 56.42 
lenis Senionem wwempe een acrerars seee ine faery. 78.06 80.91 74.65 81.09 
Intermediate ees, Sek ner EERE scenic Hela Ace 5 62.82 62.62 58.20 67 .50 
Junior. ... Dee ee ee ent cower os 42.60 47.48 41.16 47.21 
GosueAccouncing’@lerkesasee 7. sae Peay. Stee « 68.17 66.96 63.81 78 .68 
Matenmisiecord! Clerk iar: “ene se syioes - 61.92 62 59.52 69.04 
Girciera © Lenka t sees eee a Se Eo eas a 64.39 64.56 56.27 66.88 
Heresies Ge Le ta earnest crc ce cosines ec ras stc eve aelsas te vis rusher 61.64 64.85 56.64 66.76 
Female 
Bookkeeper, Senior........--.....s.++sseeeeeeees 61.51 60.82 55.15 58 .93 
OT Ae ais ee Sele. deh Mee aes Sale 46.84 51.38 41.89 50.19 
C@lerlAySeniOrm Aiea cheats Acts hae derden aes sketereiny os 62.58 60.96 47.04 56.15 
HEUER CLUS ate pee teresa at iy cE ee Wiel ce fonts cas 49 69 51.41 40.03 45.46 
RIUGIOU MMe chante. isictemurecare ayes 38 .36 42.35 33.52 37.38 
@osteNccountine @lerksry.scieiis- neki sme tnnies ob: 50.68 BONG DIM | earth esas 48 .45 
iil Glerksee er cae ieclmeniee + he ckosyacte sets erat 38.59 41.61 31.45 36.27 
Machine Operator 
PPS alin omnes fencer tess chee = ats tie sorte Pale ensraege * 44.77 48.79 43 34 47.33 
cskiecrie een, i a Ta, PURO. Sete. 51.90 52.72 44.57 49.37 
(Galculatine esse se. kee - plese tebard- = 49.07 51.01 43 .68 49.51 
Coan tC liewee seer ose cei Ao ieee ze aii euie rerio 45 .64 50.79 38 .56 45.00 
BRED NET Lk 100 Os pee steve Reet stein by cel ne aioe = van uncaia 8 56.41 56.16 AD lio) | eiaratye oobeyerete 
WMetoriulihecord Cleric seca r. . waaea. ae wettcies « 46 .22 47.12 38.64 43 .85 
On eoraGleric eer creche ochre craks + cleeieias «10 emtchere = 47.27 50.04 33.83 45.45 
Raw rOlls@lerks mabeah yeahs pile ge che mammaire + 50.42 51.90 43 33 51.18 
rive benseCretar yin iaseiinasp ici © > ausieie ot amacracioe 67.29 65.02 54.06 62.39 
Stenographer, Senior........------+ sess rere eee 56.66 56.16 47.81 51.95 
RTO TEN ctl ct RP ten cre whats d autetonerte thet 48 44 47.61 38 .20 46.48 
Switchboard Operator. .2..:.-.-0s.+- sts sues cree 47 .46 48.59 38.15 44 87 
AsraDist pol OF ist ase ree nis ei aes 48 55 48 38 40.93 45 .02 
PITT OLE erator eink decaicon crags Grape = cinpousnare. 41.29 41.72 35.03 40.34 

















A decline in the rate of labour turnover 
in the United States since the Second World 
War has been due partly to “the tremendous 
growth” of pension and health and welfare 
plans in industry, according to Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Other factors that are reducing turnover 
include: the growth of trade unionism in 
manufacturing, with its insistence on senior- 
ity; the new supplementary unemployment 
benefit plans; the increase in the number of 
large companies and plants; and personal 
factors, such as age and sex. 

According to a study made in 195d in 
six U.S. cities, the annual rates of turnover 
per 100 employees averaged 37 hirings and 
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34 separations among employees covered 
by pension plans, compared with 67 hirings 
and 62 separations among employees not 
covered by such plans. 

Although one of the main objects of 
pension programs, from the management 
point of view, is to reduce labour turnover, 
the present degree of immobility of labour 
is causing some concern in U.S. government 
circles. Increases in vesting, which allows 
an employee to transfer his pension rights 
from one employer to another, are favoured 
by the National Planning Association. In- 
creased vesting, however, is costly; and 
means of meeting this cost in industry have 
not been worked out. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





March 1957 


There were 45 work stoppages recorded 
by the Economics and Research Branch 
during March, and 9,912 workers were 
affected by them. Thirty-two, affecting 
6,585 workers, began during the month and 
13 began prior to March. 

There was a larger number of stoppages 
in March than in February and the total 
time-loss, 71,430 man-days, was more by 
approximately 22,000 man-days than the 
figure for February. 

Of the 45 work stoppages in existence 
during March, 28 ended within the month; 
these stoppages affected 7,741 workers and 
caused, in March, a total time-loss of 32,011 
man-days. Twenty-one started during March 
and affected 4,623 workers, and the remain- 
ing seven, affecting 3,327 workers, began 
prior to the month. 

Thus, at the end of March, 11 stoppages, 
covering 1,962 workers, which had started 
during the month were still in existence. 
Moreover, six work stoppages, involving 
209 workers, which had begun prior to 
March were still in existence at March 31. 

Highteen of the 32 work stoppages that 
began during March lasted for a period of 
one week or less. These stoppages affected 
4,201 workers and caused a time-loss of 
8,630 man-days. Seven of them lasted for 
two days or less. Only three stoppages 
lasted for more than one week and they 
involved 422 workers in a time-loss of 4,255 
man-days. 

As far as the number of workers involved 
in each stoppage is concerned, 25 of the 


45 work stoppages recorded in March 
affected fewer than one hundred workers. 
These stoppages involved a total of 823 
workers and caused a time-loss of 3,280 
man-days. There were nine stoppages 
involving between 100 and 200 workers. For 
these, the total workers affected was 1,176 
and the total time-loss for March, 10,750 
man-days. Finally, seven stoppages involyed 
more than 500 workers and out of these 
seven, two affected more than a thousand 
workers. The total workers affected by the 
seven stoppages was 4,106 and the total 
time-loss for March was 25,275 man-days. 

The tables referring to the strikes and 
lockouts during March 1957 will be found 
at the back of this issue. Table G-1 com- 
pares the number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during the months of January, 
February and March for 1957 and 1956. The 
approximate numbers of workers involved 
in these stoppages and the time loss result- 
ing from them are also compared on a 
monthly basis, and for both years. The 
numbers of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month are also indicated. Table 
G-2 deals more specifically with the 
stoppages in existence during March 1957, 
whether they were in progress prior to or 
began during the month. The approximate 
time-loss together with the approximate 
number of workers involved is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major _ issues 
involved and the major terms of settlement, 
if the stoppage has ended, are also men- 
tioned, 





Strikes in U.S. in February Number 225, About Same as in January 


Strikes beginning in February in the 
United States numbered 225, about the 
same number as in January. The workers 
directly affected by the new work stoppages 
also remained at the January level of 60,000 
workers. 


The 350 strikes in effect in February, 
including those still in existence from 
earlier months, idled 130,000 workers. 


Resumption of the longshoremen’s strike 
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in Atlantic ports brought the month’s time- 
loss to an estimated 825,000 man-days com- 
pared with 550,000 man-days in January. 
The general level of strike activity in 
February was below that in the correspond- 
ing month of 1956, when disputes in the 
electrical and manufacturing industries 
largely accounted for a time-loss due to 


work stoppages that amounted to 2,200,000 
man-days, 











PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased 0.3 per cent between March 
and April, from 120.5 to 120.9, to a new 
peak 3.7 per cent above the April 1956 level 
of 116.6*. 

An advance of 0.7 per cent in the other 
commodities and services index from 124.2 
to 125.1 was responsible for most of the 
current month’s movement. Substantial 
increases for prepaid health care, coupled 
with lesser increases in doctors’, dentists’ 
and optical care fees moved the group 
index. 

The food component increased 0.3 per 
cent from 116.4 to 116.7 as increases out- 
weighed decreases. Sharply higher prices 
were recorded for tomatoes, lettuce, and 
cabbage and lesser increases for fresh fruits, 
sugar, bread, chocolate bars and_ beef. 
Potatoes and celery were lower in price, as 
were tea, coffee, eggs, bananas and pork. 

Clothing, reflecting to some degree new 
seasonal lines, increased 0.8 per cent from 
108.2 to 108.5. Footwear and a number of 
men’s and children’s items were higher. 

A decrease of 0.1 per cent in the house- 
hold operation index from 119.5 to 119.4 
followed lower prices for most appliances; 
furniture, floor coverings, textiles and uten- 
sils and equipment were somewhat higher. 
The shelter series remained unchanged at 
134.0. 

Group indexes for April last year were: 
food 109.7, shelter 131.9, clothing 108.7, 
houschold operation 116.6, and other com- 
modities and services 120.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1957 


The ten regional city indexes (1949 = 100) 
showed varied results between February and 
March 1957 as four were lower, three 
unchanged and three highery. All move- 
ments were quite moderate, ranging from 
an increase of 0.3 per cent in St. John’s to 
a decrease of 0.3 per cent in Winnipeg. 

Indexes were unchanged in Saint John, 
Ottawa and Edmonton-Calgary. Food in- 
dexes were lower in all cities except 
St. John’s while clothing indexes were 
higher in all ten cities. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 


There were some price movements which 
occurred in all or most of the ten regional 
cities; in foods, margarine, potatoes, lettuce, 
beef, coffee and grapefruit were lower while 
most fresh vegetables and pork were higher. 
Automobile repair prices were up but tire 
prices declined. Toilet soap was higher. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Winnipeg —0.3 to 118.4; Mont- 
real —0.2 to 120.3; Halifax —0.1 to 118.7; 
Vancouver —0.1 to 122.4; St. John’s +0.3 to 
108.8*; Saskatoon-Regina -++0.2 to 117.8; 
Toronto +0.1 to 123.5. Saint John, Ottawa 
and Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged 
at 122.1, 121.6 and 1174 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1957 

Canada’s wholesale price index (1935-39= 
100) in March was 228.4, unchanged from 
February but 2.3 per cent greater than in 
March 1956. Increases in two of the eight 
components were large enough to offset 
decreases in five; one was unchanged. 

Wood products group index rose 1 per 
cent to 301.0 from 297.9 in February and 
the textile products index edged up 0.1 
per cent to 235.5 from 235.2. 

Largest decline was registered by the 
animal products group, the index falling 
0.9 per cent to 236.3 from 238.4. Vegetable 
products index declined 0.2 per cent to 
200.4 from 200.7 and the iron products index 
also dropped 0.2 per cent to 250.4 from 
250.8. A drop of 0.2 per cent was reported 
for the chemical products index to 182.1 
from 182.5. 

Lower prices for copper and copper wire 
forced the non-ferrous metals index down 
0.1 per cent to 182.6 from 182.7. An increase 
in the price of crude oil was balanced by 
decreases in the prices of sulphur and most 
coal items, leaving the non-metallic minerals 
index unchanged at 189.7. 

The index of farm product prices 
declined 1.6 per cent in March to 206.8 from 
210.1 in February, due mainly to a 2.2 per 
cent fall in the animal products group to 
253.4 from 259.0, although the field prod- 
ucts group weakened to 160.2 from 161.3. 

The residential building material price 
index changed 0.1 per cent to 293.8 from 
293.4 between February and March, reflect- 
ing higher prices for a number of items in 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949=100 
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the lumber and roofing materials groups. 
Items showing lower quotations included 
copper wire and shellac. 


The non-residential building materials 
index (1949=100) remained unchanged at 
130.1. Commodity price changes were scat- 
tered as increases occurred in aggregate, 
cement and concrete mix, electrical equip- 
ment and materials, lumber and lumber 
products, and paint and glass, while declines 
were noted for plumbing, heating and other 
equipment. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1957 


Setting a record for the seventh successive 
month, the United States consumer price 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 614) 

Except for the difference in coverage, the 
provisions of the new order are the same 
as those of O.C. 1198/55. Swimming 
pool supervisors, life guards, checkers and 
cashiers employed in swimming pools oper- 
ated by the Cities of Regina and Saskatoon 


are exempt from the section of the Act 
which requires overtime to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
and 44 in the week to the extent that. 


between May 15 and September 15 each 
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1955 1956 1957 


index (1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent 
between mid-February and mid-March to 
118.9 from 118.7. During the month, food 
was the only major group that showed a 
price drop—of 0.4 per cent. The largest 
rise occurred in apparel: 0.7 per cent. 

Between mid-January and mid-February, 
the index had risen from 118.2 to 118.7; in 
February and March 1956 it registered 114.6 
and 114.7 respectively. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 103.4 
to 104.4 between mid-December and mid- 
January. It was the fourth monthly rise 
in a row. 


year, these employees may work up to 88 
hours in a two-week period at the regular 
rate. In respect of a two-week period in 
which falls one of the eight public holidays 
named in the Minimum Wage Act, the 
number of hours that may be paid for at 
the regular rate is to be reduced by eight 
and no account may be taken of any time 
the employee may have been required to 
work or be at the disposal of his employer 
on the holiday. 











Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerrn. 

List No. 105 


Annual Reports 


1. Arperta. Boarp or INpDusTRIAL ReELA- 
TIONS. Bulletin on the Board’s Activities, 
January 1st to December 31st, 1955. Hdmon- 
ton, 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


2. AmprIcAN LaAsor EpucATION SmRVICE. 
Annual Report for the year 1955. New 
York 1956; Pp. 13. 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF NorTHERN 
AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL REsouRcES. Annual 
Report Fiscal Year 1965/1956. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 111. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
Arrairs. Deport of the Work of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Canadian 
Pension Commission and War Veterans 
Allowance Board for Year ending March 31, 
1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 96. 


5. NatIonAL CHILD 
Fifty-second Annual Report. 
1956. Pp. 9. 


6. New York (Srare) DerpartMENT oF 
Lasor. Annual Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner, 1954. Albany, 1955? Pp. 161. 


Lasor ComMMITTEE. 
New York, 


7. SASKATCHEWAN. DepartTMEntT or La- 
pour. TZ'welfth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, 1986. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 77. 


8. Unirep States. Department or La- 
sour. Annual Report, 1956. Washington, 
GPO, 1957? Pp. 263. 


9. US. Presipent, 1953- (HiseNHOWER). 
Economic Report of the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress, January 23, 1987. 
Washington, GPO, 1957. Pp. 200. 


10. WASHINGTON. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND Inpustries. Fifteenth Report, Calen- 
dar Years 1954 and 1955. Olympia, 1956. 
Pp eli76: 


Congresses and Conventions 


11. Nationa Hovusr Burtpers AssoctA- 
tion. Proceedings, 14th Annual Convention- 
Exhibition, Montreal, January 10-11, 1957. 
Toronto, 1957. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

12. InstiruTE or Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 


or Canapa. Proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual Conference... Halifax, September 
7-10, 1956. Edited by Philip T. Clark. 


Toronto, Distributed for the Institute of 
Public Administration of Canada by the 
University of Toronto Press, 1956? Pp. 339. 

Partial Contents: Problems for the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
The Public Servant and His Relationship to 
the Public, the Press and to Politics. The 
Treasury Board. Recruitment, Retention and 
Development of Senior Personnel in the 
Public Service. Economic Developments in 
the Atlantic Provinces. 


13. INTERNATIONAL LasourR CONFERENCE. 
39TH, GrnrvA, 1956. DELEGATION FROM 
AustraLiA. Report. Canberra, 1956. Pp. 83. 


14. INTERNATIONAL LABoUR CONFERENCE. 
397TH, Geneva, 1956. DELEGATION FROM 
Great Britain. Report by the Delegates 
of H.M. Government in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 42. 


Employment Management 


15. Bureau or Nationa Arrairs, WASH- 
tneton, D.C. How to counsel Employees. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 12. 


Tells how a sympathetic supervisor can 
help an employee with his personal problems. 


16. Gray, Roperr Dayis. Appraising and 
integrating Employce Benefits. Pasadena, 
Industrial Relations Seetion, California 
Institute of Technology, 1956. Pp. 24. 

“The purpose of this paper... is to discuss 
how a program of employee benefits can be 
evaluated and integrated to meet the needs 
of an employer and his employee and which 
will be within the resources of that employer 
and his employees.” 


17. Jenrinc, JoHN JAmeES. Succeeding 
with Profit Sharing; the Experiences of 
Profit Sharing Companies in commumnicat- 
ing Their Plans to Thew Employees. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Profit Sharing Research Founda- 
tion, 1956. Pp. 164. 

This research study of communication 
practices in American companies with profit- 
sharing plans was based on a questionnaire 
returned by 200 companies, and on case 
studies in 18 companies. 
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Executives 
18. Acton Soctmty Trust. Management 
Succession; the Recruitment, Selection, 


Training and Promotion of Managers. Lon- 
don, 1956. Pp. 189. 


“This report is the result of research into 
promotion policies and practices above the 
level of foremen in private manufacturing 
organizations with 10,000 or more employees.” 


19. DarrNeLL CorporaTION, CHICAGO. 
Executive Compensation; a Dartnell Sur- 
vey. A Study of Executive Earnings, Salary 
Ranges, and Supplementary Pay Plans, in 
Relation to Job Responsibilities in 1,800 
Selected Corporations. Chicago, c1955. 1 
Volume (loose-leaf). 

20. Newcomer, Manet. The Big Business 
Executive; the Factors that made him, 
1900-1950. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 164. 


Contents: The Nature of the Executive 
Function in the Big Corporation. The Board 
of Directors. Origins of Business Leaders: 
Nationality, Religion, and Politics. Origins 
of Business Leaders: Fathers’ Occupations 
and Income. Education of Executives. Early 
Business Career. The Chief Executives’ 
Service in Their Own Corporations. Incen- 
tives for holding Executive Office. Qualifica- 
tions for the Successful Executive. The 
Profession of Business Administration. 


Grievance Procedures 


21. DARTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
Handling Office Grievances. Chicago, 1956. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 


In two parts: Part One describes typical 
types of grievances, how these arise, how 
they are handled, some ways of preventing 
problems from arising, and exhibits of pro- 
cedures and forms developed by some com- 
panies to cope with the situation; Part Two 
gives some case histories. 


22. Somers, GmRALD G. Grievance Settle- 
ment in Coal Mining. Morgantown, Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Commerce, 
West Virginia University, 1956. Pp. 44. 


_ Analyzes grievances and their settlement 
in two important districts of the bituminous 
coal industry: Northern West Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Industrial Relations 


23. MicuicAN. UNIVERSITY. BuREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations, 1956 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


Partial Contents: Improving Teamwork 
within the Management Group. Executive 
Appraisal and Inventory. Executive Ap- 
praisal and Counseling—the Core of Manage- 
ment Development Effort. Management 
Development Methods. Foremen Training 
Needs and Methods. Maintenance of Discip- 
line. The Foreman’s Part in a Communica- 
tions System. The New Labor Agreements 
in the Automobile Industry. ; 
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24, Peters, Epwarp. Strategy and Tactics 
in Labor Negotiations. New London, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1955. Pp. 
223. 

The author is a conciliator for the Cali- 
fornia State Conciliation Service. By means 
of case studies, he describes strategy and 
tactics used by both labor and management 
representatives in negotiating contracts. 


International Agencies 


25. New York. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
oF THE State or New Yorx. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. New York, 1956. 
Ppa 

The Committee on Industrial Problems 
and Relations of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce studied the question of the United 
States’ withdrawing from the ILO. It sum- 
marizes the arguments, pro and con, for the 
withdrawal. 

26. Ritcuiz, Ronatp S. NATO; the Eco- 
nomics of an Alliance. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1956. Pp. 147. Published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Among other things, this book gives the 
history and development of NATO and 
describes Canada’s contribution. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


27. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
ConGrEss OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
InpustTRIAL UNIoN Department. Supple- 
mentation of Unemployment Benefits; Full 
Text of Rulings, Statutes, Cases, with an 
Introductory Summary. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. 169. 


Outlines the more important statutory 
considerations and the major policy con- 
siderations concerning supplementation. Gives 
text of various Federal and state rulings 
which have been issued with reference to 
supplementation as well as statutes which 
have been enacted. Also contains text of 
two significant court decisions in Connecticut 
and Illinois refusing to allow suits against 
favorable administrative rulings. 


28. ARKANSAS. LEGISLATIVE CouNcIL. ReE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. Jffectiveness and 
Administration of the Unfair Labor Prac- 
tices Acts of Selected States. To Com- 
mittee on Labor and Industry. Little Rock, 
1956. “Pp. 6: 


Reviews information received from_ the 
states of Colorado, Minnesota, New_York, 
Oregon, and Utah concerning the effective- 
ness and administration of their labor rela- 
tions act. 

29. Facts AND Ficures. Labor Constitu- 
tional and Legal Rights and Collective 
Bargaining in Latin America. New York, 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers, 1952. Pp. 28. 

_ A comparative study of labour legislation 
in Latin American countries. 

30. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Goy- 
ERNMENT Lasor Orriciats. Labour Laws 
and Their Administration. Proceedings of 











the Thirty-Eighth Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Government Labor 
Officials, held in Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Aug. 28-26, 1955. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Standards, 1955. Pp. 165. 


Labour Organization 


31. Buckxiey, Kennetu D. Trade Union- 
ism in Aberdeen, 1878 to 1900. Edinburgh, 
Published for the University of Aberdeen 
by Oliver and Boyd, 1955. Pp. 201. 

Based mostly on the records of the Aber- 
deen Trades Council. 

32. CHAMBELLAND, CoLeTTn. Le syndica- 
lisme ouvrier francais. Paris, Editions Ou- 
vriéres, 1956. Pp. 98. 

Most of this brief history of trade 
unionism in France is devoted to the Con- 
federation générale du Travail. 

33. Cott, Grorce Douctas Howarp. What 
is Wrong with the Trade Unions? London, 
Fabian Society, 1956. Pp. 28. 

Based in part on a series of articles which 
appeared in J'ribune early in 1956. Among 
other things the author suggests the fol- 
lowing: (1) Greater power and responsibility 
for the union at the local level; (2) Develop- 
ment of collective bargaining at the local 
level within the framework of the national 
agreements; (3) Encouragement of indus- 
trial unions rather than craft unions; (4) 
Apathy among union members which could 
be overcome if the leadership explained its 
aims to the membership; (5) Trade union 
education to include political and economic 
education; and (6) Workers to participate 
in the control of industry. 

34. EprrorrAL Research Reports. Union 
organizing, by Helen B. Shaffer. Washing- 
ton, 1956. Pp. 751-768. 

Describes what the AFL-CIO is doing to 
recruit new members. 

35. Foner, Pumie Suetpon. History of 
the Labor Movement in the United States. 
Vol. 2. From the Founding of the American 
Federation of Labor to the Emergence of 
American Imperialism. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1955. Pp. 480. 

Covers the period from 1881 till 1901. 
Deals with the Knights of Labour, the 
Homestead Strike of 1892, the Pullman 
Strike of 1894 and the early socialist move- 
ment, among other things. 


Labouring Classes 

36. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Con- 
dition of Employment of Plantation Work- 
ers. Eighth Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 


At head of title: Report 8 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. 

Part 1 is a preliminary report with a 
questionnaire submitted to member govern- 
ments. Part 2 contains replies from 29 
members. 


37. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Dis- 
crimination in the Field of Employment 
and Occupation. Seventh Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 


At head of title: Report 7 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 is a preliminary 
report with a questionnaire submitted to 
member governments. Part 2 contains replies 
from 46 members. 


38. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Forced 
Labour. Fourth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 contains the text 
of a proposed Convention concerning the 
abolition of forced labour. The text was 
based on the conclusions adopted by the 
39th International Labour Conference. Part 
2 contains suggested amendments or com- 
ments of 46 countries or acceptance of the 
proposed text. 


39. INTERNATIONAL Lapour Orrice. Weekly 
Rest in Commerce and Offices. Fifth Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1956-1957. 2 
Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 5 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Fortieth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1957. Part 1 contains the texts 
of a proposed Convention and a proposed 
Recommendation concerning weekly rest in 
commerce and offices. These texts were based 
on conclusions adopted by the 39th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. Part 2 sum- 
marizes and analyzes the replies of 42 
governments concerning the proposed texts. 


40. Macautay, Ropert WituiAmM. Hand- 
book on Canadian Mechanics’ Liens, with 
Forms, by Robert W. Macaulay and H. 
Maxwell Bruce; containing a Chapter on 
the Law of the Province of Quebec by 
Jacques de Billy. Foreword by J. R. Cart- 
right. Toronto, Carswell, 1951. Pp. 321. 

Considers Canadian case law on mechanics’ 


liens down to June 1951 and refers to some 
English and United States decisions. 


41. U.S. Preswent’s CoMMITTED ON MI- 
cratory LABor. Report to the President on 
Domestic Migratory Labor. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


The Committee was set up to suggest ways 
of improving the social and economic condi- 
tions of the domestic migratory farm workers 
and to coordinate the work of the various 
federal and state agencies concerned with 
the migrant workers and thus to bring about 
more effective programs and services for 
these workers. 


Management 

42. Beruet, Lawrence L. Industral 
Organization and Management, by Law- 
rence L. Bethel (and others) 3rd. ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 719. 


“Some of the new emphasis of this edition 
are: new developments in automation; opera- 
tions research; government regulations and 
practices pertaining to marketing, industrial 
relations, taxation, and finance; trends in 
the decentralization of operations; trends in 
labour relations and collective bargaining; 
recent applications of electronics to plant 
and office operations; and new policies and 
practices in marketing essential to the con- 
tinuation of high productivity in a strongly 
competitive ‘buyer’s market’.” 
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43. NarioNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Insurance Adminstration, 
by Enid Baird Lovell. New York, 1956. 
Pps diz: , 

Partial Contents: The Insurance or Risk 
Management Function. Administration of 
Company Program. The Insurance Depart- 
ment. Major Duties and Responsibilities. 
Deciding What and How to Insure. Deciding 
How Much Insurance to Buy. Placing and 
Administering the Coverage. Adjusting 
Losses and Claims. Allocating Insurance 
Costs. Case Studies. 


Occupations 

44. Curnoy, Envy. Automobile Workers 
and the American Dream. Introd. by David 
Riesman. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1955. Pp. 139. 

The author interviewed 62 automobile 
workers in a mid-western American city to 
find out the worker’s opinion about oppor- 
tunity and success in his work. 

45. Great BritaIn. CENTRAL YoutH HEM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Civil Service: 
Openings for Juniors. 2nd. ed. London, 
HMSO, 1956. Pp. 35. 

Describes jobs in the post office, typing 
and junior clerical jobs, junior technical 
jobs and discusses general conditions of 
entry and service. An appendix lists exam- 
ples of salary scales. 

46. Great Britain. CentTRAL YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Laundry and Dry- 
Cleaning. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 24. 

Describes work in a laundry and in a 
dry cleaning plant, the working conditions, 
training schemes and technical education and 
prospects and promotion. 

47. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YouTH HiM- 
PLOYMENT E)xucutive. Merchant Navy Offi- 
cers. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 48. 

Describes the life and work and the pros- 
pects of a British Merchant Marine officer. 

48. Great Britain. CENTRAL YouTH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Merchant Navy Rat- 
mgs. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

_ Tells about various jobs on board ship. It 
is intended for boys who intend to go to 
sea with the Merchant Marine. 

49. Great Brirarn. CENTRAL YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT Exucutive. The Motor Mecha- 
mic. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 28. 

_ Partial Contents: Starting Work in a 
Garage. Apprenticeship. Technical Training 
and Examinations. Motor Mechanics in 
Public Transport. Prospects. Conditions of 
Employment. 

50. Great Brivarn. CENTRAL YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Ophthalmic Op- 
tician and the Dispensing Optician. London, 


HMSO, 1956. Pp. 20. 

Describes the work and training of 
ophthalmic opticians and dispensing opti- 
clans. Dispensing opticians supply glasses 
and other optical appliances, while ophthal- 


mic opticians test eyesight and supply glasses. 

51. Great Brirain. CrentraL YoutH Em- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Physiotherapist 
and the Remedial Gymnast. 2nd. ed. 


Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 16. 
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Describes a group of services which aid 
the medical profession in the prevention of 
disease and the maintenance and restoration 
of health. 


52. Great Britain. CENTRAL YouTH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Radiographer. 
2nd. ed. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 16. 


Contents: Diagnostic Radiography. Therapy 
Radiography. Personal Qualities. Hduca- 
tional Qualifications and Professional Train- 
ing. Openings and Salaries. 


53. Great Brirarn. CenTRAL Your Hm- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Retail Selling. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Retail Shops—Their Develop- 
ment and Organization. Personal Qualities. 
Selling Food. Selling Clothes. Selling in 
Other Kinds of Shops. The Buyer. The 
Branch Manager. Recruitment and Training. 
Opportunities and Salaries. 


54. THomas, LAwreNce Greac. The Occu- 
pational Structure and Education. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1956. 
Pp. 502. 

“| .This volume explores the present dis- 
tribution of workers among occupations and 
inquires into the reasons for this distribu- 
tion; notes the socially and economically 
significant differences among these occupa- 
tions and inquires into the reasons for these 
differences...” 


Older Workers 


55. Kurner, Bernarp. Five Hundred over 
Sixty, a Community Survey on aging, by 
Bernard Kutner (and others) New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. Pp. 345. 


A co-operative study of elderly people 
living in the Kips Bay-Yorkville area_ of 
New York City was undertaken by the New 
York City Department of Health, Cornell 
University Social Science Research Center, 
Cornell University Medical College and Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. The study sought to 
discover: (1) the social and cultural factors 
which help people to adjust to aging; (2) the 
kinds of people who successfully adjust them- 
selves to aging; (3) the most useful methods 
of helping elderly people. 

56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. Job 
Performance and Age; a Study in Measure- 
ment. Washington, GPO, 1956. Pp. 72. 

“The present study examines the problems 
of measuring the relationships, if any, 
between age and work performance.” 

57. US. Bureau or Lazsor StArTIstIcs. 
Older workers under Collective Bargaining. 
Washington, GPO, 1956. 2 parts. 

Contents: Part 1. Hiring, Retention, Job 
Termination; Part 2. Health and Insurance 
Plans, Pension Plans. Part 1 deals with 
collective bargaining provisions affecting the 
employment and job security of older 
workers. Part 2 shows how selected aspects 
of collectively bargained health, insurance, 


and pension plans affect the status of older 
workers. 


Productivity of Labour 


58. BrivrisH Propuctiviry Councm. A 
Review of Productivity in Ammunition 
Production. London, 1956. Pp. 22. 

















_Improved planning by management, incen- 

tive schemes for workers and work measure- 
ment are among the things which have 
increased productivity in the production of 
ammunition. 

59. British Propuctiviry Counci. A 
Review of Productivity in Freight Handling. 
London, 1956. Pp. 47. 

The report states that close liaison between 
the users and the manufacturers of the 
handling equipment has resulted in highly- 
mechanized freight handling. 

60. British Propuctiviry Counci. A 
Review of Productivity in the Brush Indus- 
try. London, 1956. Pp. 24. 

More efficient production planning, changes 
in the layout of plant, the arrangement of 
the flow of work cost control and work 
study are some of the suggested means of 
improving productivity in the British brush 
industry. 

61. British Propuctiviry Counc. A 
Review of Productivity in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. London, 1956. Pp. 48. 

Productivity in the British iron and steel] 
industry has increased 41 per cent since 
1946 because of the large amount of capital 
investment, the more efficient use of plant, 
fuel and raw materials, and more effective 
management. 

62. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Pharmaceu- 
tical Industry. London, 1955. Pp. 40. 

Productivity in the British pharmaceutical 
industry could be helped by pooling of 
experience between large and small manu- 
facturers, adaptation of standard machinery 
by individual firms, improved layout and 
organization of packing departments, im- 
proved planning production, elimination of 
pharmaceutical packaging presently done by 
hand, and other things. 

63. BririsH Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Rigid Boxes 
and Cartons Industry. London, 1955. Pp. 30. 

Among other things, the following have 
contributed to increased productivity in the 
rigid boxes and cartons industry: incentive 
schemes for workers, cost control, simplifica- 
tion in type of carton or box produced, 
improved training programs, production 
planning and new machinery. 

64. British Propuctiviry Councm. A 
Review of Productivity in the Wrought 
Non-Ferrous Metals Industry. London, 
1954. Pp. 26. 

Shortages of raw materials, with increases 
in their prices, government controls, labour 
shortages, fuel crises, rising costs of short- 
ages, etc., have deterred increased produc- 
tivity in the wrought non-ferrous meals 
industry. f 

65. Meuman, Seymour. Dynamic Factors 
in Industrial Productivity. Oxford, Black- 
well, 1956. Pp. 238. ' 

The author examines the factors which 
have determined major differences in labor 
productivity in manufacturing industries 
with special reference to Great Britain. 


Professional Workers 

66. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Requirements for Professional Personnel 
1956-1968. By the Department of Labour 
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in co-operation with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 44. 

Based on 720 returns of a questionnaire 
survey made in June 1956. Replies were 
received from industry, provincial govern- 
ments, federal government departments and 
agencies and universities and colleges. Hsti- 
mates the probable requirements for about 
20 different categories of professional workers 
for each of the years 1956, 1957 and 1958. 

67. CanapA. NationaL EMPLOYMENT Smrv- 
ick. A Bulletin on the Supply and Demand 
Situation in Regard to University Gradu- 
ates, 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 33. 

68. Luoyp, Jonn T. Supervision of Scien- 
tific and Engineering Personnel. Compiled 
by John T. Lloyd and Robert D. Gray. 
Pasadena, Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, 1956. 
Pp. 82. 

Conference Leader’s Guide for Supervision 
of WNScientific and Engineering Personnel. 
Compiled by John T. Lloyd and Robert D. 
Gray. Pasadena, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
1956. Pp. 76. 

Based on a number of conferences and 
meetings sponsored by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of the California Institute of 
Technology between 1953 and 1956. Partial 
Contents: Characteristics and Development 
of the Professional Employee. Appraisal of 
Performance. The Supervisor’s Role in Pro- 
fessional Development. Policies for Salary 
Administration. Handling Complaints and 
Grievances. Unionization of Professional 
Employees. What Professional Workers 
expect of their Supervisors. 


Time and Motion Study 


69. NapLeR, GERALD. Motion and Time 
Study. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Pp 612: 

Discusses some new techniques in time and 
motion study. 

70. NationaL Timp AND Motion Srupy 
AND MANAGEMENT CuINniIc. Proceedings of 
the Highteenth Annual... Clinic, Novem- 
ber 10, 11, 12, 1954... Chicago. Sponsored 
by the Industrial Management Society. 
Chicago, Industrial Society, c1955. Pp. 168. 

Contents: Time Standards. Incentive Sys- 


tems. Job Evaluation. Controls. Manage- 
ment Subjects. Industrial Relations. 


Wages and Hours 

71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Teztiles 
Industry in Canada, 1955. Ottawa, 1955. 
Ppa l2: 

72. New York (STATE) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division of RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Wages and Hours in the Restaurant 
Industry in New York State, 1956. New 
York, 1956. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

73. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Earnings of Communications Workers, 
October 1955: Class A Telephone Carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Radiotele- 
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graph Carners, Ocean-Cable Carriers. 


Washington, 1956. Pp. 10. 


Women 

74. Gross, Irma Hanna, ed. Potentialt- 
ties of Women in the Middle Years, by 
Robert J. Havighurst (and others) Hast 
Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 
1956. Pp. 198. 

Contents: Part 1. Changing Roles of 
Women in the Middle Years. Part 2. Prob- 
lems of Women in the Middle Years. Part 3. 
Suggested Solutions to Problems of Women 
in the Middle Years. 

75. Gumpert, MApeLeIne. Travail fémi- 
nin et travail & domicile; enquéte sur le 
travail a domicile de la confection féminine 
dans la région parisienne, par Madeleine 
Guilbert et Viviane Isambert-Jamati. Paris, 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 
1956. Pp. 226. 

Partial Contents: Le travail _& domicile 
dans la confection féminine: Perspectives 
actuelles. Les méthodes d’enquéte. Tableaux 
des caracteristiques de la population sur la- 
quelle a porté l’enquéte. Les conditions de 
travail des ouvriéres. L’ouvriére 4 domicile 
et lVentreprise. Pourquoi tant de femmes 
prennent-elles du travail 4 domicile. 

76. Myrpat, Atva (Rermer). Women’s 
Two Roles, Home and Work, by Alva 
Myrdal and Viola Klein. London, Rout- 
ledge & Paul, 1956. Pp. 208. 

Examines the question of whether married 
women should be employed outside the home. 


Surveys the situation in France, Great Bri- 
tain, Sweden and the United States. 


77. US. Women’s Bureau. An Idea in 
Action: New Teachers for the Nation’s 
Children. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 37. 

Describes the initial results of a plan to 
recruit and prepare certain carefully selected, 
well-qualified college graduates to teach in 
communities where there is an acute teacher 
shortage. 


Miscellaneous 


78. CanapA. Bureau or Sratistics. Hlec- 
tric Railways, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Prin- 
ter, 1956. Pp. 46. 

79. CANADA. BurEAU oF Statistics. The 
Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, 
Canada, 1949. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1956. Pp. 52. 

This is a study “of the disposition of out- 
put of industries and of the origin of the 
materials and services used in producing 
that output”. 

80. ScHELLENBERG, THEODORE R. The Ap- 
praisal of Modern Public Records. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1956. Pp. 46. 


Suggests certain broad approaches to take 
in appraising public records. 


81. Wetirr, Evatyn G. Citizen Partici- 
pation in Public Welfare Programs; Sup- 
plementary Services by Volunteers, by 
Evalyn G. Weller and Elizabeth B. Bil- 
borne. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Public 
Assistance, 1956. Pp. 46. 


Points out the importance of volunteer 
help to supplement work of social workers. 





The 1956 edition of the pamphlet, Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada, is now 
available in both English and French. 

Issued annually by the Department of 
Labour, the pamphlet discusses and com- 
pares provincial legislation on workmen’s 
compensation and includes a summary of 
the amendments made to the Acts in the 
current year. 

During 1956, the bulletin notes, the Acts 
of eight of the provinces were amended, 
providing in four provinces for an increase 
in the percentage rate of average earnings 
used in the computation of compensation 
payments. In Nova Scotia, the rate was 
raised to 70 per cent and in Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Quebec, to 75 per cent. 
The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is payable were also increased 
in four provinces. In Manitoba, the increase 
was from $3,000 to $38,500; in Alberta, from 
$3,000 to $4,000; and in Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, from $4,000 to $5,000. The minimum 
permanent total disability payment was 
raised from $85 to $100 a month in Nova 


Scotia. The Quebee Legislature provided 
for a reduction from seven to five days in 
the “waiting period”. 
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The monthly allowance to a widow or 
invalid widower was raised from $50 to $60 
in Alberta and Newfoundland. In the same 
two provinces payments allowed in respect 
of dependent children were increased. In 
both provinces the increases were made 
applicable to all widows and dependent 
children in receipt of compensation. In 
Nova Scotia, increases in the maximum 
monthly payment to a widow and children, 
and to orphans, were provided for, making 
the maximum amount payable in each 
case $150. 

Tables set out the scale of benefits and 
the occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is payable under each law. 

The two federal laws, the Government 
Employees Compensation Act and the Mer- 
chant Seamen Compensation Act, and the 
workmen’s compensation ordinances of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories are briefly 
reviewed. A summary of the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference concerning workmen’s 
ee is also included in the bul- 
etin. 

Copies may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents each. 





LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 16, 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 



































Bebe. Man. 
a Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both! Sexes'nce. eset ciees 5, 685 105 423 1,621 2,095 973 468 
Agricultural........ aes 659 = 36 167 165 270 20 
Non-Agricultural jo... cc .ceeess 5,026 104 387 1,454 1,930 703 448 
IM i eSeentetiaes eat iaerctcicsciite sey ecasecnrasg ere ae 4,340 84 334 1,254 1,541 772 355 
Agricultural figeee 641 * 34 166 158 263 19 
Non-Agricultural 3,699 83 300 1,088 1,383 509 336 
BRISITI GL Caren erp hisisieis sw cle eheheie Eni sote. a ece 1,345 21 89 367 554 201 113 

erreultuial wens + ceca enahst «e000 «ots 18 * 4 P. ¥ ¥ * 
Non-Agricultural 1,327 21 87 366 547 194 112 
IPA DERM ani aa Ren <ce Seen sayyas vee des 5, 685 105 423 1,621 2,095 973 468 
Hh OATS Wnteciie, clastic sie a piilefese.sie0 Tia > 518 13 40 193 162 79 31 
DUS BUOAITS yo. ys esi c(ciee yates ls ie 9 2 719 18 54 234 245 122 46 
25—44 years......... 2,642 46 186 749 985 453 223 
RD DAC OSTA veloc ce. 6s. acieuen + nai sles 1,591 25 123 399 615 278 151 
65 years and over 215 : 20 46 88 41 17 

Persons with Jobs 
5, 362 95 375 1,493 2,023 935 441 
. ‘Males aa? BE RRC ee ne Triarsintail oie 4,047 74 289 1,138 1,478 736 332 
pinalen Me Ret heroes oes 1,315 21 86 355 545 199 109 
MUL UNE SA aerate Tela we arsine =isi =’ 0 654 F 35 166 164 269 19 
ee kerala. cae ete or ae 4,708 94 340 1,327 1,859 666 429 
i COU eee rasaie kno 8) Sie ie (e a's :0 wise 4,285 84 801 1, 206 1,712 598 384 
eae ae ete Pe decidicnne sete 3 OBE a a aa 1307 on a 
Females........... 1, 220 18 78 337 505 181 101 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
PE OUDMRICRESMEE RE sisitcisefsiciclae vce nve pois o's 323 10 48 128 72 38 27 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

; ,176 157 469 1,461 1,657 950 482 
me eee 1/058 51 105 263 313 211 115 
Females..... 4,118 106 364 1,198 1,344 739 367 








(1 (0 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.-PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source; D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
February 16, 1957 January 19, 1957 February 18, 1956 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work() Work(!) 
Total Jooking for work. ....-0s-»>+-. == 335 315 315 283 325 293 
Wvetlnvoybareloy otc aeepie aca ie a GauaReS 323 303 303 272 308 278 
Uimder iemonthvs. anenasce ser 7 reert Dae acre taie CO eres ote 
1 Stmonthsiee-seieeniede se 106.) Wiscnte, owe 162 166’ Wiese ese 
A=) fh OMbDS Nee acveseaen asians 40 |... hata 20 DL A cota einai 
7—10 MONUNS seni ase are ome i Te hl ae ee Ase * ADGal epee eee. 
IB —USi mMmOntnS yeah sete see enatdes Oe WE Re ane x Bred Ae eo eee 
1G —an dONOn tar dace cemeteries Pe all oe eee Fe al aS ees 
WIOGICEG sect sathotaiotidescvivel tas aateneieenre 12 12 12 11 By 15 
itt Hours: ©. ascent a _ x Z ms - 
Sanh OUrs: aincace aeeeraiecutme 4 e . i “3 13 11 























(*) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
























ne Utilities, 
A Br - Transport- aoe ce, Supple 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, | ICE mentary 
SPs Fishing, | facturing | tion | Communi-| Gaelvding | “Tabour | Tot! 
iene Storage, | ment) | ‘eine 
1949 Average. oo. vo. ce au cas 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1ObL Average. vase esr ee neg 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952: Average. i is5cdesacn tn 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953 Average... 65 ..c00..0.- 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1ObA Averaged) cesses. 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1956 Arvverage.......0..0ss5. 77 342 78 278 256 Bae 1,068 
LOBS Average. oii. cetscee > 87 379 93 307 283 41 ip 190 
1956—February............. 79 358 69 282 264 
282 38 1,090 
Merck ec eres 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
pes labs ataabasalebe te 2RN5 se ee ae G 291 277 40 1,126 
UM eye et nteto ayoureacsate t 301 281 40 1,169 
ae aateve sialainiey Seatooere fo) 9tdue 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
- Vitis tice atari steiaceslavere 95 382 105 317 281 43 1,223 
ee RRS iconanerins 98 382 108 319 286 43 1, 236 
pepe eRe aet 99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
October... 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
OVOMBEM j.6c cores 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December.....-..... 96 397 90 327 295; 43 1,248 
1957—January............:- 87 3 
F@DruUAry...ccaseass oun 85 389 "4 318 300 2 1208 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,746,201. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers x N Ss 
Year and Month ou 2 pe fader Nambers Tees fpeieee 
: Aggregate) Average rates | Aggregate) Average WWOCHEY! 
Baploy: Weekly | Wages and wages and| Huapley ~ | Wages and| Wages and ines 
Payrolls | Salaries pene meu Payrolls | Salaries ee 
$ $ 

1947—Average................- 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average...............-- 99.7 93.2 93 .2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average..............4.-. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage 111.6 140-3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—Average 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—A verage 112.5 160-1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—A verage 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
TOR Dd arte esr ws ive eas «os 2 114.6 162.2 140.9 60.54 109.8 156.9 142.1 62.47 
IG cmmeeline ores teas ore oe 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 65.05 

Mate pier. oe en. - 4 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 

EAT em octets sutes 113'.5 168.4 147.6 63 .43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 

Nisiy? ener ene foes 115.2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 587 66.70 

Unowe ieee Osa sese sass 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 66.46 

Sly we nn oars eee does s 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 66.89 

ATT MLiee Shea ke 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 151.1 66.44 
DDIM e ssa ee aewiaclss 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 tern 66.71 

Oct y ease aa reas 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
Noysweligen. a. ce etree 6 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68.53 
Dorie) tipo kiaeea stn <. 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 

OG T= Na ten tletersiat= o's 121.3 180.5 148.1 63.63 114.8 172.2 149.1 65.57 





























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), clud 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, ( 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, 


ational service 


). 


(2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 













































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 
1957 1956 1956 1957 1956 1956 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland ai. casteiw eer ecorviaiatersislcsieteleiclenaleraeerersiere 125.1 142.5 1251 57.83 60.27 52.67 
Prince dward lsland’-amcavecm alice crerestt eet. 109.4 122.2 113.4 47.74 48.92 45.11 
IN OWES CObLA ee aselctesssie serie atetere eieteininetars cle ater eratnereiene ss 99.5 104.7 99.5 52.66 53.04 49.92 
ING wiBrinswielsner cence cantatas Renta 109.9 114.1 107.4 56.95 56.09 53.55 
Oe Obi awn tacic Caceres ee nun came amnion commas crema 120.8 127.0 115.6 61.28 63.76 58.44 
ODEATIO’ siaraeicietarers ate afelaceta svalerate area crove mialaleteieteratetesecaucrore\eys 128.5 126.0 115.3 65.73 68.62 62.70 
Manitoba scons wn oceroceerlemce ninth aiisiaseetesematares 109.1 111.5 105.2 60.56 61.36 58.23 
Saskatche wane cecueres heer nce see ninco rantennerenen 120.7 126.6 113.3 62.90 63 .40 58.09 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 148.7 154.7 133.6 66.02 68.29 62.53 
British Columbia (including Yukon)...............4- 118.9 124.0 111.4 68.21 72.34 65.21 
Canadas scit.c. cc aie sade one en So eae tats 121.3 125.7 114.6 63.63 66.11 60.54 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

PU UOLN'S: 6 cewrctlaic arctan ne miaies aoe saite Mince erates 117.8 Tei 110.2 48.08 48.29 44.85 
BS VICIAG Fo arete wt rasats vm cratersinne aia te orice canis tre tepertetarmeLe eave eracel 92-8 93.5 89.1 66.07 64.17 61.87 
MET ALUEAS: sie craj nate arsia ois. oleateet ais bales ficistoleie te ence ei etreu 122.0 123.6 119.5 50.64 51.25 48.03 
SANG d OLN asics coeds pease siec aalod Mem nove aletoreerenors 110.5 99.8 106.5 49.71 50.22 49.83 
Quebec...... 108.4 115.0 106.2 52.44 55.74 49.75 
Sherbrooke... TOT 112.8 104.9 51.74 56.75 50.50 
Three Rivers.. : 113.0 120.2 108.4 59.34 61.81 56.75 
Drummondville. ’ 76.4 76.6 77.6 54.15 57.44 52.53 
Miontieals cnc hae cz adecictoee oscar Bene aan 121.4 126.0 116.0 61.13 64.21 58.83 
Othaiwa— lulls. mccusce anette ceo eee 120-8 123.6 115.7 56.75 58.76 56.32 
Peterborough k\.ac.aeocerssit encase nor sea eenra 109.2 110.8 96.5 69.37 71.52 64.10 
OSD AVAL Gee Prayere nna te a abe «salsa r ee SEED een 179.3 178.5 79.1 70.44 80.47 65.48 
INEAD Aral Hal lS¢ is aerjasatcranioecp snecemtmncs am ation tiniciies 12251 129.7 117.9 70.55 73.57 68.98 
SUCatharines ty.) wecseoas eee ake e eee 127.1 131.6 102.9 73.45 76.31 70.66 
Toronto el NieraseTaTayecelaxeys ns hers at aloratlereipietete chars eteretsicter sraroh tard 131.9 132.9 125.5 66.05 68.77 63.52 
amiilton-ahentan tani ceeeee ccenltee hic sect aan ae 115.5 116.6 110.1 69.28 72.07 65.62 
PB TAN GOL nerccte eecveetran nis niente eee ee TRON 87-5 88.6 88.3 59.18 62.17 59.45 
KCAL Hn onsigp nara ntat Sb Etnaae cue uc enna ditteisece cine Le 7: 112.4 105.7 56.93 60.82 53.54 
iteh ener. % anata. stave sycutsteaiclar seamen ae ose aerate 115.0 118.7 106.9 59.52 62.93 58.22 
ACLU Voters arivlsarsvara Soar faecal areca eee 140.5 141.5 132.6 80.50 81.10 76.13 
Mond oe saste priciest ea wines ersnets he ate ee ve ola corre 118.9 121.8 110.5 59.42 62.07 57.88 
BAIMIA®, ecm cee tecstecctae ote eae Oe: 127.1 139.4 124.1 77.94 80.96 72.25 
WMS OTe sence seidee sate acne eet oie 107.2 107.4 108.1 68.00 74.67 61.54 
Sault Ste. Marie 133.1 134.0 119.2 80.35 83.12 75.23 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur WBZ 115.8 108.5 65.19 68.10 64.18 
Mann peat eect es once «enh eee enn mn ceee 108.1 109.7 105.5 57.42 58.27 55.07 
ROG Inia teaie teeters rene acne eee ace eee 120.2 123.5 112.9 59.32 59.41 56.52 
Bae swoon 118.9 124.8 114.9 57.16 58.19 54.70 
Remonton clan 174.7 183.9 159.5 60.37 65.15 57.10 
PALA ceteris cm cisialois eis otter ARG k weet wenn 156.2 159.2 142.9 62.45 63.00 59.76 
Vancouver aN 119.9 121.9 110.7 66.75 69.38 63.01 
WIC UOEIA y raveincrcate cinta moeretn steiner ee 123.0 122.0 120.3 61.01 63.01 60.24 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Emoplyment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





























































Employment Index Numbers aves? Weely eae 
ana alar1ies, 1n ouars 
Industry 
Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1957 1956 1956 1957 1956 1956 
WPAN NRE TA Se reer rte eters osha eer siko nate cree cioleiinie’s sielv aie meee esas 122.8 125.4 114.4 78.77 80.87 73.66 
Dea eOE UAAINALIIE os 16 cso 0 ce eyes eo ola a cei wie wee 127.8 130.5 117.8 79.99 83.55 75.13 
MOCO tere cele anteo mieieer ale eile pistevesieeye.v(areie 75.6 76.2 ste Bad ees aa 
WE NSLIMLOUAL ote cceisinenisers!-\cle tl cieityaie 176.2 180.9 56. : ; : 
Waele. ae eee ncitdh & oe Meh aes rence ce hes 112.5 112.9 eg ee a a 
DN Taian area cia Sr= Gests Aictecr cinlevale (ayes iefe ore/a\e-asoye! eis 66.8 65.9 : f 
Oil ANCA LUEAL LAS octets vnc stact te sin 5 cis vit s\oleine bys 280.7 285.6 220.8 93.78 92.88 84.77 
PINT HRSENA NCU Reta ciety fore oracle, ato 6 vinyovaie Sazeloie/evaimpeieiese see ein = 131.5 140.4 124.8 68.41 73.54 67.87 
TPRTATEE SCOUT IRIS foe aiseoais rece wrens cars 114.8 118.0 109.8 65.57 68.78 62.47 
Pad and bere EE ee et ee re een emer) 
WVsah PLOCMC Usailanie ste cinar alee <inis vial eiefeinlsinteis aiaisiee/s1> 20. 26. i i" : : 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... Wee io en ae ae ae 
Gael TATA UO CALC US heya) o\a/e/ejp cleieie’@ e/cinie +i ate ele : A 5 é ‘i . 
Bread and other bakery products..............+- eee ae ee a ie ay 
Peta ah Los ae er eehea tere stse3 106.0 116.2 104.2 76.37 74.83 74.20 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........+-.2+++58 ae Nin if ‘ eee pe ee 
nD bor Mroductss. sacle cs ss acc selec seme eres os , il ; ; en 
SRA TREO GLU CEA Sec elaats a aredsis)sialet/afa\cceiele +0. 61m '<\eis)s\nielaie« 86.0 89.0 87.9 43.70 47.81 Q 
Boots ana shoes (except rubber)...........-.+++- 88.9 91.3 90.5 40.42 ooh. ee 
Textile products (except clothing)................+- 87.1 88.2 87.4 51.80 ores a 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........-. ae ee “4 8 a i ee ee 
Bee aoe 85.6 85.0 89.2 60.52 61.46 57.40 
Synthetic textiles and sa EH 
Clothing (textile HGMEID mente reterat icles '=(esvis/ielsi=ieia) fais ae ne a : chee aes ies 
Fe eee pee eee ee] | eg |) a8 | f Bia eee me 
ATA OO OS rats Slee -/stetn in) <sisisie miele si nisin = nah nivel 81.4 oan dete eo ae es 
WOOd DrOGUONS. cecsccelsr leas rine serie raescenesc 103.4 09. : : A an 
i A Ue ererc atc ceie misuse rake sieraiey siete isis 101.7 109.3 104.2 53.97 61.07 56. 
oe ep Weer Nis rater eee) 112.2 115.2 109.0 52.38 | 58.90 ot 34 
ae “| Bi) mt] 23) #8) ie) Be 
Paper Products. ..20...0+cesceeecneeceres sects seers oT : ; = oral Ge 
TLS Se. aldo ate -aiaeteinteras cRise 123.2 125.3 120.8 85.8 A F 
fe 117.6 120.4 113.0 a ee - i oes 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 117.2 118.4 112.6 3 ee cee 
Tron and steel products.......-+-+eeeeereer eee ceeee 113.4 115.4 106.2 72.93 9 Oe 
Agricultural implements..........++++++2+-05002> 54.1 51.3 | ee a ss ae a 
Fabricated and structural steel...........--.+++> 157.2 166.0 : ( ae ae 
Hardware and tools..........--seeeeeeeereeeeeee 103.2 104.9 106.6 66.07 He ae 
Heating and cooking appliances.......-..-+-++-+> ee NE ieee ae eG ube 
Tron CASHIN GS. . 2202s cece ses rcee cece ces necrecnee 5 2 , : ae ae ae 
MICE TOILE. oc orkienecacsisisscyseeties cans 128.1 129.2 112.3 71.15 
a ae Steal REED oisooee 125.7 126.2 114.4 85.68 87.42 78.54 
Sheet metal products..........0:++errereereeees 112.7 114.2 107.4 67.94 eae are 
Transportation equipment.........-..+++.55ssr eee ut af ne 7 a 8 - pe ae ao 
Aircraft and parts..........ecseeeee cere ee eeeenes ‘| ; ae ee ove a 
Mot HUECHOR ab cas iemcety chemin s/310 toe wear 143.9 142.9 3 : 
Motor Sols parts and accessories. . 122.4 123.3 a : oe ze a oO 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.. a 96.6 94.8 ; aon poe ae 
Shipbuilding and repairing........-.--++++ a are on ie 2 bathe a rer 
eee eerie, 141.4 144.8 132.1 71.46 72.58 68.28 
Pca and Danae products... Mua) ON mae a ce ne eA we Oe gu ah 
Pepe tag ene SORES cose sense. Page 5 | deed | AA 8 | 70 A ee dene dee i 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........-++++++++ ee e738 71°78 64.95 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-++++++555> ee ‘ee ino oe ear a 60 
pea wins $ prc fia ton Wht a ores ote se 133.4 128.3 65.02 70.92 62.75 
re. mea] ges] dee] gsm] oe) abe 
eae cad prectasoout ical prepa sions.) Pare M10: be 1ST 88 A ae 00 65.23 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparatio' aula 1344 126,2 87:13 86.15 8054 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......----. ees see ease oe HES ae oe eet ar OF 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......----++ : q ae 
5 105.1 62.57 70.78 % 
Construction...........- soecsancnaceerssecentnat ae Frais noe aula or 06 81.63 
Bane and general engineering.......-++++++-++- ea rae 116-7 64.43 70.51 61:01 
IB tii Ghitsls) yge doors SOO REED ORE COBOOUR Onis UsGGr : 536 8768 ' 
fee, Paes ieipeciatd. tor conta Mea | 83 96.9| 57.65 | 58.32 53.36 
ighways, bridges and streets.....-----+++++++** - 
115.4 43.96 44.39 41.64 
SETVILO Ue i nie ae com inieinies oles ecoemieane sep sinenes a en ‘oat 37.23 37:36 35 82 
Hotels and restaurants.....--++-+++5s559* ines N18 104.0 38°99 40.30 37 44 
ee an Bag acne RN a wae 164.0 165.9 151.9 64.71 64.46 59.45 
ae : i Webde: 121.3 125.7 114.6 63.63 66.11 60.54 
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C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to)C-3. 
Micpeints only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Worked Average py betas 
— Feb. 1, | Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, | Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 | 1956 
DNewioundland dnsen amcreacseee ete crete corse erapar en sae. 40.9 37.3 41.1 157.6 157.1 137.6 
ING EMsioanhpes anne ee qenseaeos dncoucdac] cob dooK 41.0 38.2 41.3 142.7 139.1 132.8 
News Bruns Wither astransec sepia, fesse iectetrisn chad 42.2 40.2 42.3 137.9 141.7 133.1 
QueWechay.. omen titan teenter cies meperters st PasanGnwan 42.4 38.7 42.7 141.2 141.8 132.1 
OnGOniO:: Lie niarescsis cole eee Acres Geastey tata fers) tree teensy aoe 40.6 37.7 40.8 166.3 166.5 155.4 
Manitoba ecenrysacucara cise ean cremate aor areerrrs 40.6 38.1 40.7 147.2 149.3 139.1 
DaskAtCHe Wan ch sapmot soca cm cheteelere Rass ae Hinie ‘ 39.7 39.4 39.8 161.5 163.0 151.9 
PAT Derctes (DE) tea leialiasofe clases mache pees aera aah etenesteiens 40.2 38.6 40.1 163.6 164.5 153.5 
British) Columbia ()ke cs. wach shaped sie crease a= 36.9 35.1 38.2 188.0 187.9 177.4 























(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norg:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 




















Index Numbers (Ay. 1949 = 100) 
ou ue e Average Average Ree 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer > Re el 
SCR. Earnings Earnings Weekly Price se 
Per Week weacGe tudes Weekly 
es gS nde Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................ 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950...... ae 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951............... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952... aon 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953... . seo 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954. an 410.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956..............., 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 

Euan i 1956. : RR i 41.4* 147.5 CLOTS 146.4 116.8 125.3 
he ee, it Ha : : 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
oe 1, 956. . 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
Mew ; 1956. . 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
I ay I 1956 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
a Fi 1956... Pf. 40.9 151.9 62.18 149.0 117.8 126.5 
ee ; i ee i 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
Socte at ot 956 . 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
eet ) poe b ee 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 

I , 1956. . mi " 154.3 120.3 128. 
December 1, 1956. . 41.5; | 155.5 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
January(?) 1, 1957.. 41.2* 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 

















Wek ee Real : eekly Hamings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Kty earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


eer a en aaa holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956, are 39.0 and $57.53, and for January 1, 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Sourcr: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


























































Earnings Wages 
Industry = ele ----|-- —— 
Feb. 1\Jan. 1|Feb.1/Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb.1)Feb.1)Jan. 1)Feb.1 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
no. | no. | no. | ets. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
IVER aT Pen RI Seats ces fants Seas og es saps nls oss, VWs ince ace robe sate 42.9) 40.7} 43.8) 181.4) 181.6) 166.2) 77.82 73.91 72.80 

PA co ueLEANIINN ore tuta revs couerac co tes eis oia elise ininfesassys) fais) shies opm aie eunieyels 43.1) 40.2] 44.0} 188.0] 189.2) 170.5) 81.03) 76.06) 75.02 
Ae CCN Me apts crc aie adc Sat als Spintec a Loreinie Ge iese kein eyaves 42.9} 40.3) 45.8} 156.7) 159.8] 140.3 67.22 64.40 64.26 
Blea ENES TKR ES CEN eA geet Tata ene ip maat eas ae A cs dni sosan'9 aevele ands cos 43.2) 40.1} 43.1 ane ce 1 aime oe Bey 

BNE a Nett era tet aaa eosierrsiase eee cya ave ee boi we cevwaveuereress 43.0} 48.0) 43.1) 172. : ; . = ; 
a NC x ETA Speer Hee sanats ae raees (8 be loe Go yee lessee adage 8 ayshy 41.5) 42.0 ae et ae Loe ae Bee an 
HSRC SbUICE Es PAS Ie ema enstiys aieb’s lelebose cloielewyerese v@iafere 45.7) 45.0) 46.2) 202. A atl e P 
meal ok eee iT a eceiVo' se oe So MoMeaS Rese oie is aeetels ARS 42.2) 38.5 ay ae ang ne ae ee Hae 

UMagraitenc busin genesis s<oye|cecvsieeesya taescers oie laleks iP ecm shh sini) 40.9} 37.9] 41. 57. : 47. 42 ; : 
eed and heweranes PRE PIES HEM ois ody tts wiacys citeeenie hom aye a oe es rie CO or po aBale 
[Wiceut or OGIECUSie ax tame e susatarrce « < oie cfs lays. coals ueie' aieveineiats 39. ‘ 40.0 f al 74) GL. 62. 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... ae cae rte aes ae ee ee Shey ae 
ivai 1 ri Pica vays Reheat teen eaten let dvi for eee: : 38. ‘ 4. : i a = é 
ad egies roducts 42.5} 42.0! 43.0] 122.6) 123.8) 113.4} 52.11) 52.00) 48.76 
Bread and othe yp 42.5 22 2 3 Dee 
Distilled and malt liquors................ 38.7} 39.5) 39.8) 177 .5] 176.2] 167.1) 68.6! 9. s 
nd tobacco products.............. _...| 40.2] 38.2] 40.7] 135.4) 188.4] 124.4) 54.43) 52.87 50.63 

Tobacco a p 4 4 

SERIA NOTH O CEG Uses a a his Heke doUet A ntsc 01 olsleisislots\<ielm) eos) ra] ahs 41.7} 39.4} 41.8 162.7 nie es eS ae yee 

eet herspro ductal x: acursapree dials. aeta/etelem ales #!exs/8ie 0 ahetarn 41.1] 36.0) 41.3} 108.3) 110. 3. : p 42.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............+-20505- 40.9] 34.6] 40.9] 104.8) 106.1] 99.8) 42.86 36.71 40.82 

i r Nothing 0 scdee otc cae ncen|) 4209) “S957 4853) 118-7) L186); Wize 50.92) 46.37 48.89 

Textile products (except ¢ g) 8 

ar yOV OOUS Sh cis asic cisteel 40.9] 37.0} 42.1} 119.4] 119.8) 113.4] 48.83) 44.33) 47.74 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goo 0 pena 
Woollen GOOCH sansa a tlacein clavate eran doe eit v.09 apeir sie sis eral 44.0} 39.7] 43.8] 111.5} 110.0) 106.4) 49.06 .67 3 

Synthetic textiles and silk. -..-......02eeeee cece ee nee 45.2) 44.1 an ve ae iy oe Bh Bee 
i i Pere terey SVT 0s x th eredatiowe: states) aiz (otsie (elas 39.2) 32.4! 39. ; 3. .6) 40. “ F 

ee re cae Nein bows 38.5; 32.1 39.0 103.5 103.4 7-8 39.85 33.19 38.03 
Won GOS KGLO ULL G ea terererrreinin visiate is circle =i:ia)e'= ni<l= o\elelar= 37.9] 29.0) 37. : : 5 : Ki ‘ 

TUE CVO CLS cra eyorstay ae vetcneuetnns teva) aya vets) pratcde/atehossie.eunj vise a/ei|ale 41.1} 35.6} 41.1) 100.5} 99.5) 97.7) 41.31) 35.42 40.15 

oO ES RE faci este 39.3] 36.2 41.5] 185.3 136.3 131.0 53.17 49.34 54.37 
Sawaal plamime m TLS ees ye cle eeetate clelaee1ivie wieieims = msi sis) 37.0) 34.4 40.3 145. i. . : i oe 

LEA TEINLU TEM Geeta av eych meee elena sac ste = <e)inve ia ais oto ale (pin ofalevweielarel 42.3) 38.7| 43.2| 125.6] 124.8] 118.8] 53.13} 48.30) 51.3 
Ore eon DFOUUCES Ss shoe sasewes 42.9] 39.1] 43.6] 115.2] 116.5] 109.8) 49.42] 45.55) 47.87 
42.1} 40.2} 42. Oo. 3. = : 5 F 

PANErpro CUGhS Nasu selers Sebeiche ra, ayataeiatsveales 2.2| 183.2) 183.3} 171.2) 77 13 73.69) 72.25 
eS itm acts cameos 42.4| 41.1] 42.5) 196.4 196.1 183.5 83.27 80.60 77.99 
Other paper products 41.1 37.5 41.1 ; 41. 34. y Bi 55. 

Drage publishing and allied industries...........---. ee ae oo Bee a vee a yo 10 

Tron ANG SUCCL PIOGUCUS...- 6. wc nace see eeraassecewne . L at . ee ‘ . . . O. . 
Be einen Go Baten Seas sg 40.3| 37.7| 39.9] 177.6] 172.3] 175.3] 71.57| 64.96] 69.94 
Fabricated and structural steel........ssss0ccccsse+ 41.6, 35.0| 41.9] 176.7] 173.5) 165.9) 73.51| 60.73) 69.51 

a ae pK A) AK oe AO 42.0] 38.0] 41.9} 160.1) 157.8] 152.5} 67.24 59.96) 63.90 
Ee ea oe GO oe. 40.8] 37.2| 42.6] 150.9] 147.9] 142.9) 61.57| 55.02) 60.88 
Heating and cooking appliances.......-.-.-+.+-ss5065 i 87.2) 42. 50. 47. ‘ Deana 

AGM RO eae e sc ceeaw a eoiisitee puma 42.0) 37.4| 42.1] 176.0) 171.8] 167.0 73.9) ‘ 
ee ren ices SAT ae 43.3] 39.4 43.0 169.0 165.2 160.9 73.18 65.09 69.19 
i see aoa A aa eke : 40 . Me a F f be 3 
Primary iron and steel.........:++eeeee eee eee eee es 41.3) 40.0 0 Paley pal cae ta 
ROCLUCUS te Ne Ea aie fis. ov sinetiie earn elsrs 40.6} 36.7] 41.0] 170.0) 168.4) 160.1} 69. A ¢ 

Be a RR ee ae 40.4| 38.2 40.3 179.7 178.9 167. 1 134 

i : Pee ei2e ee SO Si) male ; F 3 4 : 
io a MERA R St Soe on Fars 38.2| 37.4] 39.3] 191.8] 193.8) 179.0 i A 

OP hile gare and apc: eS. alee ek uO CER 41-2] 37.1] 40.1] 180.0] 179.9) 164.4] 74. 

Motor vehicle parts and pecens onsen ree Atel areal 39-1) 175.9] 175.0] 161.4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.........-+++.+: ’ ? : 75. : a 
i ildi repairi 41.4) 36.7] 41.0) 171.4) 170.7] 160. c : 

* me 41.1] 40.1] 40.9] 177.8] 179.0} 169.1) 73. i 
ee ete ee ee ee 40.7] 39.0} 40.4] 154.9] 154.0) 145.5] 63. 
eee ae 41.2| 37.7| 42.5] 165.4] 161.1] 157.7] 68.14) 60. 
et ie ee enact 42) dtd 40.6 193.3 195.2 184.7) 79. i 

zi ical BiB DDIES inne dee os ccpraselonlnile Le s 5 : ; 3. : ; 

Be a mrachiners and equipment.........- ai eee 40.5 EE ae i ¢ 
Radios and radio parts......-..-+.-++01rsrrerreere oy So Bee ag Tl TER IR 
Fe ee vecaurs cleaners and apa liances....... 39.9] 38.5]...... 167.2| 168.1 
Refrigerators, pn end app pat aes 154,91 151.61...... 
Miscellaneous electrical products.......--+.+++ss50555 : + Dlieis stewie ; Tao eee : , 

i ADA Se SOu ler crete Li sOieuie 
iWidraren CiCADIGsac res caccac cen cele ans aemie a snvienseme 149°8) 68.25] 62.81) 64.86 

i i 42.9} 39.6] 43.3} 159.1] 158.6 
*Non-metallic mineral products.......-.--++++s+0+05> 48.0} 139.5] 63.06] 60.24] 61.38 
oe conetonalele 41.9] 40.7] 44.0} 150.5) 148. f 0 
ae ot ones cduets... i easar 43.7| 30.2] 43.6] 155.0} 155.3) 149.3) 67.74) 60.88) 65.00 

Prods if fetroleumn and coal EEE er Racca ne 

ree woul ‘aligrepe ‘ations... 414] 40:1 41.6] 133.5] 131.4] 127-5| 55.27) 52.69) 53.04 
ie ducitial endl pharmaceutical preparations ial 42.4| 41.7] 180.5] 192.4] 176.7| 79.21] 81.58) 73.68 
Acids, alkalis and salts........---++- meine sssrewerisls 41.6| 38.1) 40.9] 127.9) 127.1] 120.5] 53.21) 48.43) 49.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.. .....--+-+>> 41.6) 38.) ara] 170.3] 169.3] 159.0| 69.65] 64.50 65 67 

Ce HY eG te GL a a ames 40.9] 37.7| 41.1] 143.4] 145.4] 134.9] 58.65] 54.82) 55.44 

eee Pome yae hea ssen ste ee ea 41.9] 34.4] 40.2] 175.2] 170.1) 161.9] 72.18] 58.51) 65.08 

GOnSETUCHIOMS soc. hee cc tein eae eee cine oie a vie see nie e areinimis aie 41.2) 34-4) 49°31 188.8] 182.8] 172.3] 77.11] 60.51| 69.44 
Buildings and structures........-++++see+rer reeset ne ao 40.3) 18g) tf0 1] 132.6] 57.971 52.82 53.04 
Pe) ars, bridges and streets. ..<0-¢--s0s 20h 44.6\ 42.2| 44.2] 156.0| 156.6| 148.4| 69.58| 66.09) 65.59 

Electric and motor transportation...-.--.+-++se+ssss5r8s> 44.6) 42-2) 40:21 92.4| 92.6] 87.8| 36.50| 36.21 35 30 
Sr ICOM Eis ee ois etisiecies vinleivinss Mele ras Aekessfecat teeters 39.5) 39-1) 40-21 Oo'7| 93.21 87.9] 36.71) 37.09] 35.51 
ea ee 39.8] 38.3} 40.6] 86.6, 86.5} 83.0) 34.47| 33.13) 33.7 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants.....---++++++-+s509* : : ‘ 

*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

April 27,054 14, 324 41,378 228,942 61, 334 290,276 
April 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
April 18,545 16, 368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
April 11, 434 12,293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
April 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114, 572 620, 044 
April 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428,221 104, 745 532, 966 
May 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
June 44,157 22,612 66,769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July 40,016 22,292 62, 308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 88,195 19,636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
September 39,324 22,039 61, 363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
November 1, 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
December 27,634 16, 442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January 19,784 13,440 33, 224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
February 1, 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March 1, 1957(4) 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 
April 1, 1957(4) 19,595 14, 884 34, 479 479,539 111,129 590, 668 








* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
28, 1957 (1) 


(Sourcs: Form U,I.C. 751) 





















Change from 




















Industry Male | Female | Total 
January February 
31, 1957 29, 1956 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................... 646 218 864} + 171) + 134 
ONGStR Yes Wawatceiecwcls sags haces cies cicleviesis(s soedes oeisteis 1,772 6 1,778 | — 3,184) — 2,318 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................... 872 65 937 | — 118) + 2 
Motel Nera a ee asi x vos \ icistls 6 Siviee Ge es wo ee 580 12 592 _ 56 + 73 
MRI ea he ier ence ieee 196 28 224 -_ 35 - 6 
Ne bisial Mining 50 1 51 - 35 -_ 42 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits...............+.++- Sil maces 8; — 3); + 2 
REPRO SEOC URIS Weer tehorete seoietaynis oievnlore mineral o(ale cialis piajeisievelstoveiele 38 24 62) + 11 - 25 
NVRATUCL EAC LUMPAID GS Proeisrn sec iste ciotorerasaieyr alse els’eielala/qaieios stole 3,819 2,580 6,399 |} — 166 | — 1,541 
OOO SANG GV Ora ese ameticrrsapiatels vs smeioide c/o) eejsisis.s © 154 354) — 27 — 34 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..........++e.seeee: 2 10 12| + 2 - 17 
PUI DEVE LOCUCES Soa inieekts cieteiersysysin.s wale sioicicieisis.e <ieieeie 29 17 46) — 17) - 38 
PSA DHOPAE COCUCHB yom ein srsvclats oleae tie's/s staisipnicia.sieiaieelciers 78 189 267) + 98); — 37 
Textile Products (except clothing)............+.005. 129 194 323} + 46) + 3 
Clothing (textile and fur) 145 1,222 1,367 | + 62 — 239 
Wood Products 314 88 40 _ 12} + 5 
Paper Products 193 48 241 + 31 _ 74 
Printing, Publishing and Allied eae seats 145 95 240} + 14 —_ 71 
Tron and Steel Products........... 5 915 137 1,052} — 89 — 162 
Transportation Equipment........ : veel 77 788 - 170 351 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............- : 187 49 236 | + 25) — 94 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............+ Man 346 102 448} — 25) — 237 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...........-.+.+++++- 114 43 157} + 16) + 36 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..............++++++ 40 15 55) + ee 14 
@Hemical Products sees eee ceciccteis’s ois vielclolelerelee wieeinicls 187 71 258 | — 2) — 71 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..........--. 84 69 153 - 102 — 174 
COMSERINETIOM Messe cence cctes a actsts ote lers e(eie)e le elnigleinieleieisieieis) 1, 258 100 1,358 | + uw} — 85 
General GonbrActOrs) cece +s'elelalsie'e/s\cicie'slo eels lcle/einiin)s 2 68 9 - 18} — 84 
Special ‘Trade Contractors........+0-++eeeeeeeeeees 336 32 368 | + 32 _ 1 
Transportation, Storage and Communication....... 777 342 1,119} — a) — 53 
TT TAMSPOTtAVION,.....caces se vieworeccincceccescrcrcres 650 176 826} — 74) + 91 
(hier 42), ad oeheh Dt POOLE OO Ud 700 CU DUOBCCUNOTUOONGOUC 22 43 65 + 10 + 14 
(OG HRITON IGA LION J.f oesa le cients vc:s marianne oijoie/e'=10 wiassieieiniessinions 105 123 228; — 10]; — 158 
Public Utility Operation. ................--.-eee eee 200 28 228 | — 3] — 2e 
KES CG WON oo ae ale erate ries inletainicvele)sipinseislelain eisivioiele syste a7 1,833 1,794 3,627) + 108 | — 745 
Wholesale ate 653 530 1,183 - - 236 
PERG Ueat deem eteTe a) al elas cheFelayeiajaloib ovals s(e/sis]0)e.ain;s\nivisyeiniaye7b.eln(els 1,180 1,264 2,444 + 114 539 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.............---. 674 744 1,418 | + 9) —- 245 
SOL VI COMMIT Teer ce alec sine cial arols sto ieiclospcrateiniare oysiarnieinte 3,139 6,784 9,923} — 1) - 2,960 
Community or Public Service 335 1,208 1,543 — 206} + 242 
Government Service.......+++-++e+s+ees 1,652 490 2,142) + 41) — 2,422 
Recreation Service........-+sseeeeeerere 11 96 207); — 12); + 30 
Business Service... cs0s0ercccsccderece 630 396 1,026 | + | — 216 
Personal Service......0cescsciscccscvcescceseeencses 411 4,594 5,005} + 101; — 594 
GRAND TOTAL. ...........02ceceee eee seres 14,990 12,661 27,651) — 3,276 | — 7,863 
eee ee _ ee 
(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1957 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 



































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Ten eee 
Occupational Group i OF mip Oyen 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers................ 3,168 890 4,058 5, 873 1,539 7,412 
@lerical'iworlcersy cies. craseste niet rots eteiatere ele Nolet ete ators esis 3,595 4,908 13,126 26,378 39, 504 
Salles workers: (cease ane cus co eites oa Rae are ate 994 861 1,855 6,314 15,110 21,424 
Personal and domestic service workers............-. 783 5,080 5, 863 87,955 22,194 60,149 
S@aMLOT tyes cicererat cist tote ates cele reins Me seen BE emeteanc 34 5,691 40 5,731 
Agriculture and) fis lin ees aye< ste elaterettera nie min sisteperee oe 665 22 687 5,201 642 5, 848 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...............-++++: 5,949 1,787 7,736 222,264 20,064 242,328 
Food and kindred products ( tobacco) .....5. 35 14 49 2,218 741 2,954 
Textiles: clothing, tens. cece cies neces aeons 121 sop 1,476 2,700 10,829 13,529 
Lumber and lumber products..................- 1,614 | 3 1,617 33,778 246 34,024 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing).............. Madateete 65 10 75 1,066 454 1,520 
Leather and leather products,................-. 50 92 142 1,468 976 2,439 
Stone, clay and glass products................... OY Vek rea eters 9 817 76 893 
Metalworlking:.cf.s20 come temiiectinue “eee tonne ae 843 11 854 13, 659 1,423 15,082 
bectricall.. .; seek baleen nba tere eee rie ; 300 13 313 1,875 1,647 3,522 
Transportation equipment...............++0.+.. LAr eo sen eae 14 1,194 52 1,246 
Minin ge iicascathec asp e Che ene | ZLOB ese 210 ify. 9 8551| ee inert 1,985 
Ganstruction\.,J: 7s stu o< ast he ea ee ECS 493 2 495 80,194 13 80, 207 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 545 30 575 39, 665 126 39,791 
Communications and public utility.............. G25 eee 64 977 4 981 
iradeiand service, «...4-ceacsecieue oeeieertioe ' 186 211 397 4,412 1,949 6,361 
Other skilled and semiskilled................ , 1,218 37 1,255 23, 533 1,169 24,702 
AOMETINGIIN s/o mei ote co teesac RnR Ihara eateries an 61 8 69 5, 696 345 6,041 
IND DTERUIGES aoararnce oslic det tee nie O eee 121 1 122 7,037 14 7,051 
Unskellediworkerstenerie «cs ceeeree ae ic aiesie ete acl 1,312 459 tence 178, 237 27,522 205,759 
Food and tobacto, -j.i1:4 eee och enter eens ee 30 24 54 7,510 8,725 16, 235 
Lumber and lumber products...................- 209 8 De: 23,727 622 24,349 
Metalworking............ a pee % eae she 134 17 151 6,032 733 6.765 
Construction jos secon aoe ree Ree eae Sercnaee BD | crepe rat a 285 97,531 2 97, 533 
‘ther unskilled) workers.,.jseces os eee eee 654 410 1,064 43, 437 17,440 60, 877 
GRAND! TOPALA cee een eu cen cette 14, 218 12,694 26,912 | 474,661 | 113,489 588,150 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 
1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
















































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1,| Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Now fold land one: nee be ree ns sar iete cat 242 298 294 | 25,801 | 23,291 20,927 
(Giam Roo. eee cack eec cnicweds Bled scee- 3 7 17 5,163 4,663 4,228 
CADUEA Stea hE CE IN dA cere ben 46 36 1 2,388 2,010 1,823 
RCTS ne RE eo ESET as 193 247 276 | 18,250] 16,618 14,876 
Prince Edward Island....,...................0055 96 67 98 5,184 4,928 4,352 
GRarlorrecOwur 2 aes ta iabyninies s enue Cole wba 62 38 70 3,241 3,171 2,769 
iM TMOTSICL Oya cr eats itis cites cesleare tee pimes 5 34 29 28 1,943 1,757 1,583 
PNOVATSCOLINMAN Cees E ctack tee acen eds Ree bares 730 630 892 | 27,908 | 26,972 23,840 
Nene OOOO Ne ER ns MB 10 i 33 1,240 1.178 *986 
TRS Ta CEES VAMC steele eraet tak ets scr alia atelM Ysiee wines 34 35 25 1,750 1,754 1,491 
ETE Cee et AR sse.ae dan erss won 424 454 79 5,203 5.127 4/211 
Se NN IRE, Ste See Mee, hey Ws cy eke Rnareneners 1,190 1,234 1,088 
pone at 39 49 3/692 3/490 28,15 
thier POG ee atin Werte ese sitet esasciercene cis < 8: 7 18 768 688 — 490 
Foc a ee Renae cides scat 44 30 3,484 3,303 3,539 
New Glasg 
SON ee eree emcees |) UD heeasrteses 1 907 916 556 
SR yeni ee OIC mc cdo Mires ease 5s 25 67 4,977 4,633 4,768 
RG PIER one Ths sauce Pt ctee il 80 1,675 1,628 1,480 
poe ea eS 4 ‘o| soe | gloat | adie 
{CLE ee few aceon Sates 955 852 702 | 34,291 | 31,441 29,766 
Se Reinet “es ti apie ten eee 77 15 30 6,504 5,560 5,521 
Gimiphelltons cette 0 tes cnde Magan ws 44 76 25 2,919 2.476 2.508 
NCRaTT US TODN CP he ae ea src ada be tances 66 38 14 2,718 2260 2.359 
Fredericton : 93 81 128 2,208 1,978 1,744 
anes Pee A AS eon 88 104 28 720 647 629 
TONCTORMIL 5 RS fore 28h 395 327 294 9,390 8,979 8,262 
Newcastle 8 9 18 3,520 3,062 2,903 
Saint John 148 97 148) 2545 2/803 2/594 
St. Stephen rat 54 3 1,640 1,803 1,089 
ERMA 8 Rt BNE er icte soe 8 18 f 
ene ae "7 33 6 | 1,480} 4,140) 1,455 
Je MS costo 6.626 | 10,510} 10,153 | 187,286} 168,911 | 179,827 
een Med we. 10 3 63; 963 | B52 632 
Teena eae ee Lee Bee 32 4 24 950 972 922 
NGI e ETRE RM oe to onc ode bce. re i 26 8 1,294 1,164 1,063 
ucking fo Pe ee re risic etc e Sana <ive seas i a i 3181 2321 2743 
ake eS ee 2 1 1 2,629 2,218 2,363 
ead WE... che h oa oes 147 350 157 2,044 1,519 2.445, 
AEC OULRLELIEA A ceri etary ists Patera fe aie ; ae a 1638 ai 1835 
Dolbeau.. Page a Tae a ae 2 ae 9,339 a aes 
cnant ie oe REN. 17 1 45 1,039 1,067 1,148 
pale ron ROPE «hr, etesa corn ja Ooh a ens 8 173 tt 151 
1 ‘ ; 397 ; 
ks BGR Lao. As 47 52 35 1,957 1,986 2,285 
PNR ee TE ec a 63 A oy ay zs 
nt ee ee 66 74 51 4,210 3,626 3,972 
ee Pn eg ee: oe 55 42 48 2,402 1,799 2,933 
or Merce aye aph ns nerteerns re cge ns i a ie noe ees oa 
pani bees oiickemrcoer seen Fig 8 oven . Sy ae 2,057 9,429 2,045 
See remy CIE Ot 101 1,795 1,267 702 701 662 
Peau. Merete Seats dete nce eee NN a oe 4,852 4,064 4,598 
ee ae Rs 45 39 2 1,41 o89 1,167 
HEME co kcbant 9 
UC OR PN e sec cia = sen i-ldctieia c's = batrimiee eienie ; a Ba Bat aan aan 
IManiereed te scares scisicab eve verse cee ute watna 7 ee . 9. 853 2, 565 3.947 
Miter Gteh eae. fe tte dies as Ri ance a ine snnns 137 a : ae ee oan 
MIG im arLUlO metre xn oe sete = sieloie ertignisie ov pinetnggis sisieis ll rages ok E : : con be aa 
Mont-Laurier. . 02220 .02 +> Perce tee aates mt 18 93 2° 473 1,912 1,923 
Montmagny.. 2.02: v-<-ircseercetceese es Pe ioe 3.177 4,086 52.731 54) 134 53.426 
Montreal. .......-226-++20-se eevee reese ; 12 2 2564 2,196 2) 329 
Bet aenmone Bil eee a 31 1,542 1,037 1/338 
Po ee baie reign tis eee 506 538 583 | 16,453 | 16,147] 15,912 
GOREN cose nae eras cies Rat aeree nes a 102 33 4874 3/591 4 603 
Rimouski Mego ary een gare Co bee 2 a a os 6. 199 4°346 5 772 
Riviére du Loup.......----+e+eeeeserrerrete s BSE 66 944 868 1044 
UG Ona she Mets ele vere aa aeiee > anlepiee wile revises i He 309 1,937 1,508 1718 
ENO USI eter terra e1-/niniee amir s/eimy siebairielsteieinie es i a 80 1974 970 1/293 
Ste. Agathe..... pee ag ae ae ne oo 94 1404 1,352 1539 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.......-.--.+++++ssreerets # 31 48 2'210 2 198 1878 
Ble MT MOreED cd c2te tears taney reer yie sans a ine BA 3" 430 2'318 3'080 
et orl a Pe RE Sr oai ce tte tse sree ae aA 48 76 2, 504 2,580 2,201 
f° SV GUOMIDG IE). "ig a) caie nie a + sc 6 evie ee» seisieieis PIN oie 53 76 1'8 % : 
St. Jean BR NS Beare y se tatticle <isierm orate sie ote He 97 2'110 2'079 1814 
Pa ORDO Die sangeet tie 6 or eae 186 379 36 1,786 1,520 1,621 
Sept Lles.....-2------- 67 69 41 4370 | 3,695 4) 406 
Shawinigan Falls 158 148 169 | 4,856 | 4,739 3/917 
RHE ESROCICE uicic toe ae ain!alk Sele dinle'e s\eibe myrgesolejere es - a 38 2" 358 2'396 2'296 
irre MMMM tc Oe tole seit eee cic wewe hm ctuaeie/eir a Me a 2 196 1963 2'019 
Thetford Mines.......-----++eeeertttrrtt 778 5938 5.299 5.543 
Ee 2 168 209 ; - 
coe OG R ye tons ce Weiee aes 1 60 463 1612 1.253 1,36 
a PORN 62.1 MEET, 5. oR cieie s Buine cotmsie 2 tine 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 238, 
1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 















































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 

Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1,| Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

Quebec—Con. 

Walle Beldlc a cae A aus eee ee eae ce 39 65 35 2,336 2,191 2,110 
Victoriaville. settes a. ete ee arc 28 61 101 2) 462 2) 431 2.243 
AV cl Alii ck 2a asia ae een ee ear a 57 11 16 21357 1,708 2.724 
Ontario. IEEE ee eich, oe aris Sees 10,097 10,354 14,919 168,259 161,324 | 145,166 
THPTION oo oes Gee wee ee alae onary sal 70 37 510 474 
BALTIG sh eae eee Oe eee 49 60 84 13,34 1,320 1,631 
Bollavillos an. eence ee eee 39 54 12 1,914 1,847 1,876 
Brace brid eerdatscatwneciciets sis cabaret ste steyatsre eienehacese tas 183 39 18 1, 186 1,131 1,307 
Brampton sen aeckemiaeneactereciideleie ce sareiacisre late 32 24 63 876 810 628 

Brantford... “ 69 54 127 2,849 2,790 1,769 
Brockville.... 21 35 44 506 544 498 
Carleton Place. . ae 3 i 1 353 621 342 
Chatham sna IAS - 3 76 65 2, 443 2,350 2,052 

ODOUIBA waa Adena stieeletness cee BH 1 871 829 
Collingwood ison srassion a sce einentsscemnnrcey ne 13 14 22 1,146 885 ss 
Cornwall s...c, ssnenecreanb tere eme heeaata 175 167 105 3/410 3,237 2,693 
ort Brie: cos. ch Re cehn aac ee 23 9 40 554 592 613 
Mort Wrances. .cnccceos ee eee ee eine ace ee: 5 8 13 486 397 523 
Boye: William sc puch a Re cee meen ee 128 478 188 1,943 1,758 2,188 
Ga UR ai te non a Sa 123 96 ny 1,025 883 729 

AH ANOQUGC io arose seis sheueissate, aataneveialarte ctamdetee waren 402 
GO derIOH Has cares oo Mook ae ian eee aloe econ 27 Ly. 19 783 a an 
Guelph Aon een Ack oie eee eee es 105 99 158 1,675 1,577 1,295 
Hlgrailton, cee che cnc eee ee ee 653 71 7491 11,406} 11,657 9,563 
lawless bury it: ee cs one 24 26 16 1,353 1,265 ave 
Tn peradl lec scaeae cece fs ce cree eee eae 37 39 33 "863 "743 "527 
TESTA ee CLRY apace Oe fen cs ant 26 125 130 532 376 626 
Reno fas Sues ol oR eet tee ae ee 27 29 27 592 502 585 
in gstonuse ae enone hee 134 88 136 2,028 2,017 1,566 
[ic eter LOT aco eae mee eee eg eer 102 100 97 "837 "931 965 
ESL TCH OM OT arte eiasieta asteravetenetersteseistetolets atatenens betaine 64 79 106 2,827 2,858 2,681 
cee Frete he ih Braydon nite torte tavera Ryser tie RR os 40 30 952 959 874 
Ratchet ee ieee | ee 29 | |g] aes 160 
ondon ea eben Oa eae eee Make ern 605 523 704 4,930 4, 806 3, 864 
Midland EEE tlle a le One ed 28 67 13 1,428 1,470 1,399 
Nee ee ee ae ee 3 D Pl 4 ike le tee ie 
New Toronto... 0... 104 CEB 152} 3,281] 3,069] 2,613 

ingara, Melis Tie 2 Mame Sete pir Oy 126 115 68 9/327 2/269 2/068 

Ad aa Ey 2 eR 1 1,520 1,355 1,349 

Oakville ASE 5 PRO Te ie Ne Rl re NOY 61 130 129 ' 817 553 422 
Verde GRR CUAL A Sete cos mah : 997 945 
Osha aleied cient on aay cer ote Weta 76 93 129 4,208 3,656 5, 406 
Ottawa, woo eeceeereeetenntetcereteeecenes 1,477 1,397 3, 602 6, 806 5,586 5,854 
Qwen Sound... seve s iste eeecie a8 9 27 2,378 2,495 2/110 
2 Fs Rh hea Gee ce ee 498 

eee aot a fn 60 NNRUaot a sy wien ci wre a tO i 206 203 1,885 1,673 1,634 
Boterborouah fs) cceccerie ein Wn 7o| 166| 3,192| 2,078] 2,801 

LCCOD ates cla o/s\n/aistelaisicterttersia aisiniarererak uirieteclteiaver chara a tare : ; : 
ort Arthur: 7, tame ie aka aie 194 208 ae 186| 3 198 2 400 San 
iRort(@olboriie emee entra cone eee 12 : ee et 
BrGacaute: sre aati ta ecn ets cs ee 20 it : a es 
Raiioy (or oe te ene 13 22 | a] as 354 
Sth Catharines 1ae reac. cc ke seas ee 82 ey Pe 

case ree 120 120 4,303 4,203 3,741 
St. Thomas... elites eceee 82 66 55| 1,048 876 

REE NaS ie vo Shae tk 3, nolo MRR 80 68 76} 3,033 | 3,004 2,100 
Sault Ste. Marie. tteeeeeteteetecscerenecnentes 487 329 354 1,352 1,244 11474 
GL te ee ee 18 1 ram estatle ce drrwhem “Sate 
SSEOTE ENE al lesan ahr screen en eae a 10 5 "9 5a 5a a7 
Stra tiordenenias evicted aces 5 26 18 { 056 $34 733 
SturgoonPalls. yccsvie, oe eseeencsecee + 4 = ane ae ss 
COTES Trea. ene a er eae are a cA 212 283 4 305 703 Sel 
Aliimirniing ween ete enn (he <3 92 135 104 ae | 1458 1883 
POLO DUO men sitateteneeiaeiice aie’e os o 3, 109 2 837 nore ae he 
Trenton Beseecsoseescsece ae ; tort 4,827 42,216 40,97 34,583 
Wie 3c 53 54 50 921 952 988 
Wale 33 35 785 757 742 

Cllr eee Sotcemesc dies ag : 26 on2 759 705 
Weston yngoalcceuee ct ye ne Hs al yee tet 
Windaore. gency cman 141 v ae ane in fiaes 
Woodstock 24 3 33 } 49 1 127 qi 097 

Manitoba Sees cine Santen’ . 

Sake oo ee 2,065 2,134 1,772 26,167 25,336 25,996 
ca 205 184 160 2) 421 27214 2,255 
Pe : 39 13 1,543 1,475 1,478 

90 5 
80 115 56 184 215 163 
The eee ae 
' REDIER UL Ys ratio et te tatMiida as oe aan asta totes ens 7 4 
SAE ee 1,675 1,730 1,502 | 20,5491 20,069 20,705 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT FEBRUARY 28, 
1957 


(Sourcsr: U.I.C. 757) 







































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
eee ae oe Month ‘Year 
. 28, SOs arch 1,| Feb. 28, | Jan. 31, | March 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
PIRSICALCIIOWWSER are fclele clratas la sie)e e's eisie eis e/aisin)a 1,270 1,152 8 
RT ERM  PRT e C hooc cen tanienees "105 "15 ri a ig es bi 
AiAReAvIR eee Pee ee Fon ence a 278 222 46 Ae a 4a 
North Battleford ae 37 54 0 1459 1 aR6 lis 
POWMOOUAMOEI Ue. seme sieccispipiesie nese aimaiore 70 97 39 2" i3t 2132 2 one 
Cain ORRIN een Tee oe Gino 320 302 259 4, 045 a 6lB B39 
RSI RECORMNe S tT EE ie hans Sate 206 209 179 a8 1009 er 
REG craa Renn Ener ne ee es 115 72 55 age aia eer 
Ve U DTA Ms heen ce ences 63 45 32 arty te Ui 
Pe emi ee cig 76 75 cal ogee) caaee ata 
FA IDONUR Mee Cosine aayoaie ie riarsnse nieisinsonaioe 5 
pee cece) a) ete ee 
IGT Wien tics S ateaieeesenseay 2 ' 
nae joe] om] a) | 
Fear one e E rtee rch gec ics ace 1,157 1,152 1,130 | 12,298] 11,342 70 
Rdson coe meee RURAL, OR SECS SE nee. "102 "156 Si 360 "317 61 
TRS snl poe Oe MOE Ae Meare a cial 163 125 130 3,222 3,091 ou 
Ta oie Ela teens tae recs: 136 4 ‘ : Tats 
oe 8 84 1,405 1,502 1,444 
FSMD Sac ee Geter caters cisennidaistarno's 101 91 56 1,255 1,242 1/216 
British Columbia.............--2-:-eceeceeceseeeee 
EY arp Ee anaes ee nS mess | 188] | ea | aos | arias 
eT Pe er NOs trois eeo 27 19 3 5 : i 
Courtenay. 7 9 43 1,597 1,970 1147 
Mawson Creclc.. cee nes recs cece secs ceeteerer 18 26 29 ae 4 ie 
BAC URN OE MSS Pochaein se shee 27 32 20 1,086 1,343 1,189 
Kamloops a 39 16 94 1/806 1,789 1,139 
RATA eee ce cinorcoen + 20 15 22 1,852 1,895 1,536 
RUST Re ee er ee ene 91 63 237 "5ll "450 "934 
IVINRSTas Gitgc Metin io Paiseaose oc oes 32 26 12 1,742 1,908 1,487 
Rar Ta ieee Nocti icch ca teuie.: 36 20 69 1,970 2194 11556 
INSIST i thy kWh oI cc cisotec i 37 26 26 1,466 1,623 1,135 
NT Sea estininatermeettnn . Sacuebcensceiees er a 222 119 106 8.410 | 10,142 6,292 
OAc neta MaMeNB 5. caer Sect * 22 25 6 2046 2/194 1,748 
EMA Seri oe ad rs coiniaeiraiti oe 14 18 15 "851 1,651 "793 
DRCOG Scrice MN een nc eueceeanacee 76 110 120 2,009 2,009 1,145 
oETROAg icra mE ote on tee ose e 66 41 35 1,278 1,437 "996 
omca ta aenn We SME HIDE, 5 2on, eSeaseee ek 2 1 2 632 : F 
Tail 6 4 14 1,208 1 54 68 
STEIGER Ma Am NL GE SUE rahe. cle st oe 1,005 937 1,410 | 27/487 | 29,818 19 Ot 
MAMI oth cine wenr es beety Se reppiicnerern en 21 10 46 2) 444 2) 547 1,933 
Victoria....ccsscssceceeseceeceeeeesaeseennnenes 205 247 286 3,986 4,236 3/264 
IEA RGrae eae MER tn ect antevicsccineenp oe 38 24 27 380 379 511 
RTIn Re ee ee ae rede scos renee hee 26,912 | 30,493 | 34,858 | 588,150 | 560,204 | 526,836 
Males don sncie ot TMI ES eo oct: 147218 | 18/117] 20,559 | 474,661 | 447,210 | 418,909 
STs RAee NEN Pon cla acatysige weemecier 12,694 | 12/376 | 14,299 | 113,489 | 112,904] 107,927 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1952—1957 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario Prairie | Pacific 


Year Total Male Hemale Region Region Region Region | Region 











677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 207,569 115,870 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 201,670 112,271 
545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 
748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210, 189 136, 400 
77,781 39,610 10, 243 28,248 41,176 22,441 15, 283 
67,254 37, 858 7,519 26,819 40, 424 20,757 9,593 








E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_ BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























eared Nanmiber 
Average 
Nee Be of Comm cis Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Initial anal (Disability Days Benefit 
Per Week* eee in Brackets) Paid 
in res 
thousands) Claims 
$ 

Newitoumaland , Ao. ts Ssgarn votes ss, teens ie etree 18.8 8, 467 75,218 (618) 1,703, 886 
Prince Badward Island): tasce ora acc peren aut emai. 4.2 1,582 16, 693 (332) 314, 407 
ING V8 COU Aa ar se\odarteatee erates ane anata Soe : 24.1 11, 456 96,389 (4, 233) 1, 847,472 
New Brune wake. in ccste,acuvacs irre. siei nnevenerters eee same batere 26.6 11,385 106, 466 (2,800) 2,132,310 
Quebec Ss aPSE I SLORE AIM Sic e wae nae TelETe here ver craielaes panels lel ones : 143.7 69, 235 574, 929 (39,381) 12,183, 244 
Ontarion Deena naar come Coc een er eemaere ete 124.8 55, 458 499, 156 (33,495) 10, 345, 094 
Manitoba 2 saeicgaticcas akaee aver citie@ omens oaebee 22.0 8,570 88, 080 (5, 921) 1,810,542 
Saskatchewan.............. Tico etaiasr eae erates 172 6,594 68, 701 (2,926) 1, 464, 659 
Alberta Bera lararas'arsbVeronaya che siospa thee bleu RRR ee Togates 21.2) 10, 698 84, 862 (3, 883) 1, 846, 822 
British: Columbia... 21.3. sss ack cee ee SEN 55.2 26, 825 220, 930 (11, 880) 4,954,972 
Tote ee Ganadea;: Nebe/ot.s-oneeene aeeneeeerins 457.8 210,270 | 1,831,424 (105, 469) 88, 603, 408 
otal iGanada an. lke eaecemeico setae 365.0 295,461 | 1,605,948 (88,975) 33, 439, 112 
Motel iGanada,sP eb. /Hben. «cee ace eaten 416.1 173,759 | 1,733,650 (106, 991) $2, 188, 102 





* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
} Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘“‘weekly”’ 


TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY 
OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


















































; Duration on the Register (weeks) February 

Province and Sex 7 29, 1956 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | 5" | Total 
GAN AIDA Se acerca 572,387 | 85,096 | 39,501 | 63,048 |143, 137 137,438 | 53,378 | 18,482 | 32,307 510,963 
IVECO Peeper rep tceo is 467,532 | 70,403 | 33,129 | 51,777 |118,459 |118, 126 43,998 | 12,766 | 18,874 413,083 
MADE 2 Mavaogr sia)-the2 104,855 ) 14,693 | 6,372 | 11,271 | 24,678 | 19,812 | 9,380| 5,716 | 13,433 97, 880 
Newfoundland........... 25,218 | 2,856} 1,593 | 2,524] 7,488] 6,642] 2,409 757 949 DTS 
Malle ier cn ener itt: 24,215 2,745 1,530 2,420 7,218 6,476 2,823 701 802 20,477 
Bemale sande oe 1,003 111 63 104 270 166 86 56 147 796 
Prince Edward ae bee) 5,039 344 164 414 | 1,323] 1,803 603 175 213 4,148 
Male.. Se eer 4,289 309 136 335 | 1,147] 1,558 538 130 136 3,504 
Female... -....... 750 35 28 79 176 245 65 45 77 644 
Nova Scotia 28,912 | 3,241 1,717 | 3,601] 8,455] 6,351] 2,660 997 | 1,890 24,583 
Malet ace 25,444 ) 2,813 | 1,498 | 3,129] 7,621] 5,844] 2.354 772 1,413 21,475 
Hemales. . 2.52025, ee 3,468 428 219 472 834 507 306 225 477 3,108 
New Brunswick.......... 34,188 | 4,052 | 1,776) 3,381] 9,718] 9,336 3,530 986 | 1,409 28, 787 
Male Bema § : lagen 29, 483 8,577 1,546 3,018 8, 636 8,148 2,972 698 888 24, 825 
Henialer. wc sheet nt 4,705 475 280 363 | 1,082] 1,188 558 288 521 3,962 
Quebececn see eee 186,972 | 31,814 | 15,395 | 21,354 | 42,980 | 44,914 14,863 | 5,251 | 10,401 173,911 
Maile: sor cman of 156,681 | 27,297 | 13,426 | 18,243 | 36,673 | 39,375 | 12,533 3,670 | 5,464 145, 327 
Bemialete ance 30,291 | 4,517) 1,696 | 3,111] 6,307] 5,539 2,330} 1,581 | 4,937 28,584 
Ontario...... .--+-{ 158,370 | 25,983 | 10,662 | 18,010 | 40,226 | 34,366 | 13,685 4,885 | 10,553 139, 987 
Male Bie naaias prone teens 119,178 | 19,911 8,097 | 13,445 | 30,906 | 27,295 10, 384 2,980 6, 160 105, 321 
Beunale. tite. seer. 39,192 | 6,072 | 2,565 | 4,565) 9,320] 7,071 3,301 1,905 | 4,393 34, 666 
Manitobiiessc.seccaeae.en 25,269 | 2,957 | 1,387] 2,450] 6,310] 6,320 3, 332 878 | 1,685 25,872 
Male ert aaah sweats 19,480 2,307 1,001 1,822 4,788 5, 257 2,75 582 948 18,715 
Female. ’ 5,789 650 336 628 | 1,522) 1,063 557 296 737 6, 657 
Saskatchewan.... ; 18, 743 1,640 1,168 1,616 4,978 5,512 2,541 504 784 19,792 
Male .. 15,571 1,322 986 1,303 3,974 4,928 2,282 367 409 16, 225 
Tlemale : 3,172 318 182 313 1,004 584 259 137 375 3, 567 
oe od 27, 520 4,105 | 2,173 | 3,225] 6,439] 6,963 2,802 736 | 1,077 25,950 
" a e 2 3, 665 3,571 1,902 2,779 5,411 6,390 2,412 525 675 21,542 
emale 3, 855 534 271 446 | 1,028 573 390 211 402 4,408 
British Columbia. .. . 62,156 | 8,104 | 8,516 | 6,473 | 15,290] 15.931 6, 953 

ie ay 200 | 8,1 3,916 47¢ 22 ya 3,313 |} 3;3846 47, 160 
ee ee : abe 49, 526 6, ool 3, 007 5,283 | 12,085 | 12,855 5, 425 2,341 1,979 35,672 
MALS. eee e ee ns | 12,630 | 1,553 509 | 1,190} 3,135 | 2,376] 1,528 972 | 1,367 11, 488 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 












































Claims 
filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Pending at End of Month 
Offices 
Province 
7. gs Not 
Total Entitled . 
Total* Initial} | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
off Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland Bet ere Gus apeietae(eueilee etnies eee ¢ 6,175 5, 294 881 8,521 4,694 3, 827 2,805 
Prince Edward Island 936 808 128 1,601 875 726 292 
Nova Scotia Bi eyaiPi ayes Seis 7,548 5, 879 1,669 12,740 8,382 4,358 2,357 
New Brunswick..... e 9,058 7,276 1,782 12, 249 6,778 5,471 2, 883 
Oe DC Ome ieee are fae nies tae rear elcciieler es 65, 807 50, 331 15,476 76, 894 50,591 26,303 25,595 
Ontario pier eet rc ch ey siq omnes. slice 58, 270 42,313 15, 957 66, 449 45, 982 20, 467 14, 863 
TUE SETTNO Srey cate trea tice qatiara ornainh nye arate are 7,099 5, 569 1,580 8,593 5, 366 3,227 1,328 
Saskatchewan..... Rea CARE «4. victors 5 4,661 3, 851 810 6, 402 3, 834 2,568 1,180 
Allipentarereniore ate cavlomert anew fais vale 6G. 9,465 6,998 2,467 12,942 9,134 3,808 3,139 
Bidibis bh Colwmieis. 00-8 sebelgaeis sacs ete ole « 21,695 15,701 5,994 52,099 23,649 8,450 5, 154 
otal, Canada, Heb. /5iiccac.«- «sess 2 190, 714 144,020 46, 694 238,490 159, 285 79,205 59, 546 
otal, Canada, Jam./S7 5: <het ces. s sas 359, 384 289,009 70,375 366,777 269, 684 97,093 107,322 
Totals Canada, Heb. /56...c2.a<0..5 e005 185,016 134, 849 50, 167 201,048 122,150 78,898 61,455 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 39,158. 
+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


{ In addition, 39,120 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,168 were special requests not granted and 1,449 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,420 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
























Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
ee Sao. ee ellie Je anetiedn came 3, 600, 000 3,211,900 388, 100+ 
as Pee eee Be Seat ee ean 3,613,000 3, 136, 100 476, 900t 
Picea ge Nites NTT MAT eee tee 3: 666,000 3. 155,000 511, 000+ 
Reveal Virkess seasick 3" 675,000 3/163, 900 511, 100+ 
NN Re re ere ih 3° 502,000 3,209,900 292/100 
ital seis oso ss 3,519, 000 3,330, 100 188, 900 
aloes Mec ot eNO EL, ra aictct 5 3) 601,000 3,465, 000 136, 000 
ASME fot ieucai ee oo 3,644, 000 3, 505, 500 138, 500 
September...... 3 651,000 3,518,700 132/300 
RUA ee EM oe rohit eee 3,647,000 3518, 600 128) 400 
RRS eee en MM CMEDINT SN ai. 5 ve ceeleoah mantel A 3,663,000 3.523.600 189, 400 
[Desc ok has Se ey a een Ree so agin ts: 3,728, 000 3,512, 600 215, 4007 
Fee a ME ess dagod eed set eon geheaman gg snags 3, 802, 000 3,403, 800 398, 2004 





* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















H hold | C che 
‘ ouseho ommodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation ara 
Service 
G6 I= Vea oe afar orevateactsien poiete mle Pene/<iakonals 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 118.1 J1155 
AGH2—iV eat ese e cece eeccisitieia viola? 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
TODS Wen Timea t tte jecel starters ietrceletarsterpaysyecacsie 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
NOR A= Vern eric cakistnwhts cones obemineniere.? 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
IAI BIIB hr svnesty A chee eae ero eree 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
September. .i0i% ceca mcieaaeeraont 119.0 115.5 Aaa 108.4 117.1 121.4 
October: Piro semce ick erences 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 Lived 121.6 
INGWembOrmcctonceticccnecniances 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
Wecom ber decausccrusiemncenese trae 120.4 D725) 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
LOS TV WBE sw wis bie wien avuse sinyola Swale elele 120.3 i17.1 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
WRG IOGWATY:. /aiara teins ecaleis o averoris aieteroielere ese 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
IMarclinase asta niiaiccwtontirveten ent yale 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
Aprile sera sierarece erate ae eeiserasenees 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 125.1 








TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Total Other 

ae D a ee eS eee ee House- Com- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

March | February} March Operation] and 

1956 1957 1957 Services 
@)'StVobms NGG niet ves ccs 105.0 108.5 108.8 106.2 110.4 101.1 108.4 116.1 
PUSMIAK escent ceiiiel ieee 114.3 118.8 118.7 111.4 127.8 114.0 125.1 122.3 
Saint John ena ease een chats 117.4 122.1 122.1 116.6 131.7 117.3 120.7 129.2 
Montroalicd, sic oiiee a evar ot ; 116.7 120.5 120.3 119.3 138.7 104.1 116.1 123.5 
QEAWE cessciesans ’ 117.3 121.6 121.6 115.4 140.5 111.2 117.4 127.3 
AUOXOMD Omer stelstelserate ‘ 118.2 123.4 123.5 115.4 149.7 112.2 120.0 125.8 
Winnipeg amahesae se 116.8 118.7 118.4 113.7 128.6 111.8 115.9 123.3 
Saskatoon—Regina. 114.7 117.6 117.8 114.1 118.9 117.9 120.4 118.8 
Edmonton—Calgary ae 114.3 117.4 117.4 113.2 121.2 114.1 118.4 122.4 
MENCOUVEL eo ciiis dooaree kone 118.6 122.5 122.4 117.6 130.1 113.7 131.0 124.2 





$n E 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1 STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-MARCH 1956, 1957.7 




















Number of Strikes | Approximate Numbe ; 
and Lockouts of Workers 2 ies 208 
Date : Per Cent 
Com- Com- of 
mencing In mencing In In Esti- 
During | Existence | During | Existence | Man-Days| mated 
Month Month Working 
Time 
1957* 
DEUTUU SUV iran lave Fels ye. wie anne. evever eran 24t 24 7,477t 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
IHG OT UaIAVdaeme pets rarer eter iets - 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Warchitee, nice ties vc.55 cueieelm + 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
Cumulative Totals.... 113} 19,859 173, 240 0.06 
1956 
By ILO SIT Varney es tekrtee eeelo oioie ra chelate 14t 14 17, 341t 17,341 338, 355 0.36 
RIO LUI Veer sie tate aliens. ps ioici=e aiehave « 12 23 3, 884 20,150 234,945 0.25 
Maire leanne Maire ctte tee Seine’ s 12 23 2,308 Onli 16,955 0.02 
Cumulative Totals.... 38 23,5383 590, 255 0.21 














a nnn, ee araEEGT EEE ener? 


* Preliminary figures. 
¢ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than 
six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record 
of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information 
preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of 
employees of for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1956 BY INDUSTRIES AND 
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Falling trees or limbs 
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es BY) lexlae] | 3 Seals 28 a 
a) Pleslad) s] 2 et sisg % | 
3) Se/26) B| a esalF28) 3 ala 
H i) s/\5 3 & |/oRu 6 3S ° 
oD oO |.4 8 [ake 2s H&LOo q 
2/3 ees6| = | 5 ae saad] 4 5/2 
Falls and Slips (a) falls on same Ievel 
Due to rough ground or floor surfaces...........|..2-|.---[e-ee]eeee 
Due to collapse of resistance............sccceees[ecsefeces [eres [ereseweelersclecceee[eseeeslecve|ecec|aceefanesfoens 
Due to tripping over or stepping on object........|....|.... Seu meee ee 2 
PFUOEDOISEDDOEY GUELACER Es ce ce ck cas civittaic tae covers | crsiviell ole roiell = roles flskaravelllermscvell mesahel ieyereattaye wore 
Due to slipping while handling materials.... ...|.. .| . .J....| 1 |....J....]..---- 1 
Due to sipping whileoperating machines, ..¢.).|> 6 <-|'> «6 aficem «ie oe if ereis ollie oe cf otalere ole le kevara\elllerate || aletetel pls iets |= /=)ate | sisters 
Due to physical condition Of WOLMAN s...04/6;s,0:0 + o\l|ate afoil(oare «i['* oe flee nies elernl| eie/are fie weleleie |ieleiele sie ['sin’e ¥|| [eon = =ifineimtnl| ararmts | leteinte 
Due to vehicles in motion (other than struck by, 
COMIS TOM OTC a) Sets Paptie ares jot atete tve.acePes(voveraya(@rs mvc av wlere|[Cavmie:olffa. sete Ils mussel sjsu’ fics oyaselleevTavarecsneilocecatera ef ahaa veer | atonal fenecetse tetent 
EVITSGELLATICOUS See Iie a atere ere re craic eine Siaifls: erate | eravaceilev=yer''|focevehai] evarete| eres cre’ isteetaeel| eter ar ayare| (x caeny | raetel eserenet] opetatetl arena 
Sap Do bal meen veesrosciteersiess «risiaraiesecel|levais ell ecetors pratense INL Pevapadacete | rate toae cell ates nears heer ere 3 
(b) falls to different levels 
HronidaddersOr Staines cumel se sieaie sisyeix sore sl'sicre lla sie" See Me ode acre 1 12 
From scaffolds and stagings..............++eeee}eces[ees> ictal Pull) fel | cad aaveewrerets te toes 32 
From platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles..}| 1 |....].... Ze Ll febeteics 2a eal 8 
From buildings, roofs and towers..........+..++ A ee Nietasts 1 ft U83tSe e 2 28 
From bridges, trestles and catwalks............]....[.-+-]e---]eee> DAN. By || vets ars 2 9 
From poles, trees, logs and stumps..........---.Js-e-[eess[eee-|eees 1 1 6 A eeeat |e llores 9 
From stockpiles and loads.............++2++0++: roel al laeeveralltstetate Al scfeil smeietarere Di etera|ieratateyllersaets | soya 7 
From moving railway vehicles.............+.+- Palace lock AEE sara late tel [tenerateient 8 9 
From other moving transportation vehicles... ... Sales caletscilsasrel testes 3) | Secceeeal aeons Jose Mik 9 
AngORHOlds On Vessels ama sieayer=(-\cisaicie ieleiiel= ysis) df ro | tcl stererell eee Nias |leetapst overage Di West ct arsed ierisclllsteass 3 
Into shafts, pits, excavations, etC...........-.-.- PST cc LS ea) PE Pace ee atarax acetal | epatera|| eters Seal) eee 
Into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours.........--.-- peat ONp LONI) %3 3] 11 2 23 ie Becca||. SAO 
POSS COr ASC) DUN KOLSats retiere aera aiersiereiela sietuleis\ae)h wo Dee cle cecteelViavere ct Le Lh LUIS Alls cated cots l exers teamed fore tel etenetel nevesats||fexefele 5 
Intortanksprvats Or Kilns, cece cloves ce oasis |e raiellloveg| = nllleiniere esi 2D: MNS he have Bpecatenetl | cravers femmtarel tern otel Lateters 6 
Miscellaneous falls to different level............. wee ee eel) UN SPB il aL) Hoes rave abe | creceeers 9 
Sune O baler eee clear tere elects visi 9 | 25 | 10 | 28 | 29 | 74 8 43 | 10 247 
iin Cal emeeiate stapes a osteo nen valaler 9 | 25 | 10 | 30 | 29 | 75 8 43 | 10 250 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and 
Explosions 
(@onHagravions sect se en eosin ee sieleis'e celeicinieln sie = Sol Ae eel ero eran | mel 1 4 ee Panes 
Exposure to welding flashes...........+++++0e00+ E  eeMice ec Wtesarcrallfarerete [tayctat Ele clef area atets ff cchatsyorel| ero Perea hero fetelllsaeroke see 
Exposure to cold or cold substances........-.-+- elles ME ele sollte, speed lecetase | apetetaene Peal eachallans cet] ena 1 
Exposure to steam or other hot vapours.... =e aoe 1 A ieee BM eeetara etelftere arall ayes 3 
Exposure to hot liquids or molten metal 1 Pee NS ciAla ctl tesa le cena eles taser te ager nretatal |e auncel atop 1 
Exposure to heat or hot substances, N.E.S....... das cheteclose eines 1 Tole ative l stave ateeeereen corer lineata ete ate 2 
Explosions—blasting accidents............-+-+ Nee Ti es sat 1B] eccytli te ial cporeteate  atemerceene: aunt leans | ated fever 12 
Explosions of coal and/or dust... seat valliccecllllosesete (AL His oes Sl lccseysl ve tees [lakosere otal one etatete etter [tatu 41 
Air blasts (bumps) in mines........ .- Hs oe 
Explosions of steam pressure apparatus..........)e.--[oceefeeee[eces[ereferee| ceeeefersereteess[erss|esestee sds ees 
Explosions of liquid air, gas pressure apparatus 
NCL CONbA IRONS eters eee rintarese clsieters)olels/sratrle « ataall ane 3 
Explosions of gasoline and/or oil.......++.+++++: 1 8 
Explosion of chemicals...........++++s0++ ae 5 
Ammunition and firearms (accidental).......... 2 ae 9 
Other explosions..........+.+ssseseeeceeeneees Ne tlle, Seyaifl atl ere Sell sescocsslh Wee (Wg UNH me Ue Me sven totes stisteerel linet 3 
IT bAl Sere es fers roe arelaisiemiossealaweisieons 8} 9 .| 52 | 13 | 10 3 8 111 
Inhalation, Contact, Absorptions, Ingestion 
(asphyxiation, poisoning, etc.) : 
Exposure to acids, alkalis and similar chemiclas..|....].---}.---}e-oJergef ogden at pl eo 26 
Exposure to poisonous gass€S......+.+++++++05: tt a0 Wher | ccasell eMGU dc Joa hatatar at 4 oleae 
Exposure to dust..........-.- Fviste inte sbieraiyatesnle hoe val See AGE) QM Dalle Siatetetel eceteeate call steceta erate el ee 
Exposure to poisonous vegetation.......+++++++- we [ipeiacs Hee: Al ocrsee cut [PS closes avetevonesai| fe soset ef etatefell iets) eseys fl =r8)3)| hacer 
Exposure to radioactive substances. ....-. peat. OAS sere Pe see i ean laceone | sttetet oo] fascist che ell ates Ce] vetota teeta eee ete 
Exposure to miscellaneous poisonous agencies..... one Vechorlletere elle siete ls are aiffetereielf erate seete | lecbiatate'aillsresate | ereieve dje/2/eie bal leryi||axavmts 
MOT AL ences oc ce sie, <0 vslaniae'o ovinlaje winiaie 
Contact with Electric Current 
Lightning accidents..... pretest eas iene deena 
Exposure to or contact with electricity.......+-- 
Mat alorec asco coos oe.cs cninsbiaawsie aoysaii 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases _ 
Over-exertion resulting in strains, hernia, ete os 
Industrial diseases.......-..+eseereceeeseetereseleree Be lect ate mall eters eases meal t 
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Miscellaneous Accident Types 
WHOLERCE Ss 5 wee cae cee or aeyetemt ar etiam ers ces ePis foc cell ee eel eves eee fie rete 1 il 1 1 6 
Bites, stings, etc., by animals, reptiles and insects]....|....}...-).-.-|..-.Joees{eoee TORE SA ieee en ine, hata 
Infections NVESiasieesevieene cin. «estes anaone Leas aerate elie ane oie et 1 
IMiscellaneousay cs wiescicesititete ns of eieieniet vaca ales Oh ies erat yet |tenenee ena eee oF 3 
Totalarecchecealtc 2 2) 2 1 tae 1 16 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








Permanent 







































rine Medical(1) | Temporary 
oe ‘Aid Only | Disability | Disability | F3+4! EE 

1952 
BNe whut an ls as epee tetene)sy sete) clegetpet orate reeiehet ee mane erste taele 5, 466 4, 065 125 19 9,675 
Prince Eid ward! Usland a. cose anc cteenteaalels= tae als owl erels 424 446 11 1 882 
INO va SCO tisiss e serene ie mis eine Tole eee ieee ser eatada T= 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 17,724 
Naw Brunswick xche aidkasdions stasis eDeemneter toed 5,571 8, 463 205 28 14, 267 
Qe bee sistirzns-areiafe clovels oly eosteke nrcieve mele eteletel ee sle cele stcheds,atera [seemevevedatate| es suelllatesenapeer tetatetatal | Recess este 312 97,177 
Ontario. cece aes EE roe oie ini clcic Mates es rete 137, 938 54, 802 2,157 809 195, 206 
IMEAMTEOID Ens So semen s dcte shee aloe anattnirers React cieamiyy ne cerre 11,351 5,522 337 36 17, 246 
Saskatchewan 7,491 6,939 112 37 14,579 
PAD Orta ee intea-prciiets 23, 803 14,895 730 92 39, 520 
British Columbia 42, 855 25,551 1,391 240 70,037 
Titel ch ecsacdudscfavatasa’agbs qos tu ch woe corer yb evsrsreerovell vaieeg a cu pratene) |i tOne aces siale oii | alepoyn ear to alia | ala a sey eee a 476,313 

1953 
Newmioundiand. «tev ech! s vasa creas rearcerens 5, 630 3,972 114 16 9, 732 
iPrinee Widiwand! island! |./225-\ den eantes tate emtcnaeeenre 479 516 10 0 1,005 
IN OVA COLE s 5-5 ners cere cfernreieccis Vin ete ent aren eerie aes 9,732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
ING WL BLUMS WIG Koy. aie. uratnre witetiercte nai loete ce aterere «Beales teasers 5,328 7,008 227 20 12,928 
Quebechesesse-ece say ata Bays RCUIRAE i oeaad at ao are TT OLS fee ete ote terse tcollRSV e eet | NeO 191 93, 306 
OntariG) namener koaian hee ace Saeco een 143, 467 55, 992 2,198 319 201,976 
IMamito Dares s-cacyetery Torna ere arene erence eta ae ecreeets 11,759 5,168 382 37 17,346 
gis leat CIS WEIN tay sts rece ote y ere fevass,neerenate otra etnies eneuats trcvenais 8,547 7,466 162 43 16,218 
A Perteescccidavaeatachinwiatis naires: Moreen oe aa eerie 23, 522 17,570 749 124 41, 965 
British: Colum bisisscrayerasces + ase istyeereaem emer ee 43, 569 23,909 1,253 207 68, 938 
ETO ss ave ove cacesdver sex v vvscmsznane euave coheh toes Secu Brevelsierel| Pore Ney svete tee pisses vel acetate ca ome eres e ea] |e aaa ered ect | et ee 480, 269 

1954 
We wiounia Lames 5 sees cane nvh cawtetele uae tateteyies entertains 5, 357 3,774 74 28 9, 233 
Prince Lid warclsland: ecm inate tee estes 578 561 9 4 L151 
IN (oh is 01 ee Tan a nmee ont ontrimaninnden mares 9,655 7,074 508 50 17, 287 
News runs wicket ne cos setmonie selee ottn eae reer 5,429 7,427 168 23 12,946 
QWEDECY, Settee v's «.cyoisintesorts Gra tierte cio asel asians wisieieeele cea lets arte sr clad Aine tte eGe  BeReenerne tee 253 87,011 
ONGALIOK Faces pasta claasincabo neater meee clean 135, 670 55, 648 1,994 276 193, 588 
Manitoba seticte.coisc prea Sanat habe Sane eae eee 11,421 4,998 367 41 16, 827 
MaASkatebewin jane tan coi cn eter sae ee aoe 9,399 8,677 237 50 18, 363 
GALI err eicassse rca arcuntafars aie caisiidieh bse aie Ra oes nee eet 22,922 16,679 749 102 40, 452 
British Columbia yr erect sete Senhora seem es 42,488 23, 230 1,175 192 67,085 
Weta sists saib, rvcesast 3:3. alate okenersteyeneusies yo veseo ol ororl los ectaCereoe ate eal ioe Le Ret Ra nT ate CNet ae 463, 943 

1955 
Newfoundlsiind oor. .ces <r aercue eaineehienaemerecnie tater 5, 608 4,193 95 17 9,913 
Prince Edward Island... 771 635 12 2 1,360 
Nova Scotia......... 9,878 7,437 543 44 17,902 
New BIUuls wick sna decide tases dane eet 6, 560 8, 245 194 33 15,032 
Qweb eck, cet sc antes areal anya aro. cly ates Meee see ae aE | Seer larae ec etatecll ae eaeeetere neva eee eee 227 95,257 
ODTATIO: Se taaite han see oer e a ee Cen OE Oe Eee 147,330 59, 284 1,922 278 208,814 
ManitODBi sss mem nants seine. seis no ee eee nora mete 11,661 5,521 121 29 17,332 
arlintohewan teres ecith nich arene ee 9, 082 8,011 137 52 17, 282 
Alberta........ temaannidietetakc'are oaaherechel tet ntetge eee 24, 858 17,760 698 116 43,432 
Brivishy© olum Discs sawitees sr einen teen aoe 43, 573 25, 036 1, 223 180 70, 012 
Total 496, 336 
9,937 
1, 258 
18, 103 
17, 864 
106, 004 
164, 416 232,291 
12,341 5, 843 128 30 18,342 
ve 2 10, 685 250 62 22,118 
28, 833 19, 866 769 126 49,594 
49, 635 28,210 1,191 229 79, 265 
seiin'e, cis. 3, 5°61 a/a12 lls CesayeunsGi ata, ofall eh eteka cae etaorpote | later tatercnengne eae 554,771 























(‘) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation; 


the period varies in the several provinces. 
(?) Preliminary figures. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


HE seasonal rise in employment, which began in March, continued 
with increasing strength during May. Because of a particularly 

sharp increase during the month, the rise in employment this spring was 
larger than last. Both farm and non-farm industries showed considerable 
improvement during the month; farm activities increased rapidly in most 
parts of the country, except in the Atlantic region, where spring seeding 
was delayed by bad weather. The resumption of forestry work and in- 
creases in nonrresidential construction and in the trade and service 
industries contributed largely to the upsurge in Th Spi em- 
ployment. Layoffs in the automobile a ee 
industry curtailed the increase in eres 
manufacturing employment, although ees Lp nt! 
the manufacturing industry as a |. _ 
whole showed some improvement ee \ Lage 
because of sizeable staff increases | 5,70,0. — aot 
in the light industry sector. oan ae 

At May 18, 1957, an estimated : os 
5,087,000 persons had jobs, an 








Persons 


increase of 245,000 from a month a With Jobs 
earlier and 188,000 from a year wee 

before. The number of persons 5,400,000 

without jobs and seeking work ite CELE 


5,200,000 


decreased by 112,000 from mid-April 
to mid-May, approximating the ee) Wittens 
record decrease of May 1955, 
Nevertheless, the mid-month esti- 
mate of 194,000 job seekers was 
about 29,000 higher than the figure 
at the corresponding date last 








With Jobs: 
Agriculture 








year. Registrations for employment aie 

at National Employment Service 700,000 

offices followed a similar pattern. £00,000— 
Unemployment has continued to Gog or ha ter Mk Ree 


be somewhat higher than last year, 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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despite the unusually rapid increase in employment this spring. This can 
be attributed partly to the fact that the labour force has risen particularly 
sharply in recent months. Stimulated in part by the large influx of immi- 
grants since last fall, the increase in the labour force this spring was 
about 43,000 higher than the average for the same period in the past 
five years. 


The classification of local labour market areas at the end of 
May reflected the relatively easier labour supply situation this year. 
Only one area was in the shortage category compared with five a year 
earlier; and 52 were in the labour surplus categories compared with 39 
in May 1956. Persons without jobs and seeking work represented 3.3 
per cent and job registrations 6.1 per cent of the labour force at mid- 
May this year, compared with 2.9 and 5.0 per cent, respectively, a year 
before. 


Economic Trends 


After nearly three years of uninterrupted growth, the value of non- 
farm output, seasonally adjusted at annual rates, appeared to have level- 
led off in the first quarter of 1957. Preliminary figures show the non-farm 
Gross National Product at $29.5 billion, about one-half of one per cent 
higher than in the Jast quarter of 1956. In real terms, the change was 
negligible because of slightly higher prices in the first quarter of this 
year. 


Mixed trends in the economy were responsible for the levelling-off 
in output in the first quarter. For example, housing construction con- 
tinued the downward trend that began in the third quarter of 1956. Activity 
decreased slightly also in the industries predominantly engaged in 
supplying goods for capital investment. Thus, production in durable 
manufacturing fell nearly 3 per cent from the fourth quarter of 1956 to 
the first quarter of 1957, the decrease being concentrated in non-metallic 
minerals, electrical apparatus and supplies and non-ferrous metals. In 
non-durable manufacturing both production and employment were slightly 
higher in the first quarter of this year but there are conflicting trends 
within the sector, losses in some consumer goods industries, such as 
rubber and clothing, offsetting gains in others. Continuing strong demands 
for some products, such as newsprint, however, resulted in the higher 
over-all level of output. 
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In general, the major gains in production, employment and income 
were in the service and distributive trades rather than in the commodity- 
producing industries. The contribution of the construction industry to 
output and income was significantly reduced. 


Preliminary data for April tend to confirm the present conflicting 
trends in the economy. The composite index of industrial employment, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, had risen slightly; manufacturing and 
mining employment, however, had decreased somewhat, leaving other 
industries to account for the total increase. The gain in construction 
employment in April was only fractional. 


Construction Employment 


The seasonal upswing in non-residential construction this spring 
appears to be equal to and perhaps greater than was expected earlier. 
During the first four months of the year, employment in the industry was 
8 per cent higher than last year, on the average, in spite of a sharp drop 
in housing. This is a larger increase than in other main industry groups. 


The 1957 construction program represents, to a large extent, the 
completion of plans initiated in 1955 and 1956. Foremost among these 
are engineering works such as pipelines, power developments and the 
extension of highway systems. The total value of such construction 
planned for the current year is estimated to be 19 per cent more than 
in 1956. The St. Lawrence Seaway, the Trans-Canada gas pipeline and 
numerous other power developments figure prominently in this increase. 
National Employment Service offices close to these projects indicate 
that labour requirements in construction are considerably greater than 
last year. 


Other sectors of the industry have also recorded increases. Earlier 
this year, the survey of investment intentions suggested that industrial 
construction would show little, if any, increase this year. It seems 
possible, however, that the actual volume of this type of building may 
be greater than expected. In the first quarter, the value of contracts 
awarded for industrial construction was almost twice as large as last 
year. This sector of the industry, therefore, may well play a fairly large 
part in maintaining the employment strength in construction. 


Whether or not the upward trend in construction will be maintained 
depends to some extent on developments in the housing sector. Up to the 
end of April, the number of housing units started this year was only 
about two-thirds as great as the comparable figure for last year, and the 
number under construction at the end of the month was down 27 per cent. 
However, as pointed out in the last issue of this Review, the volume of 
new housing in this period is small in relation to the total for the year. 
Even slight year-to-year percentage gains in May and June (the big 
months for housing starts) would do much to offset the decline in housing 
activity. By the same token, of course, the employment effects of a 
decline during these months would be proportionately large. Expectations 
that housing construction, compared with last year, will 
improve as the year progresses. It is expected that at least 100,000 
housing units will be started in 1957, compared with 217,000 in 1956, 


when the total was unusually high. 


are, however, 
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Although construction employment has remained relatively high 
there has been little or no improvement in the unemployment situation 
in this: industry. At the end of April, skilled and unskilled construction 
workers registered at NES offices totalled 134,000, some 24 per cent 
more than a year earlier; by the end of May the number had dropped to 
71,000 but this total was 48 per cent higher than that of a year before. 


Important regional differences existed in the demand for and supply 
of construction workers at the end of May. In the Ontario and Pacific 
regions, vacancies on file at NES offices were markedly fewer than a 
year before, while registrations showed a much larger year-to-year 
increase than the national average. In the Prairie region, on the other 
hand, construction workers registered with the NES increased only 
moderately while vacancies were more numerous than last year. In the 
Quebec and Atlantic regions, vacancies listed were about the same as 
last year but the number of workers registered was moderately greater. 


Some indication of the impact of current and past construction 
programs is indicated in the following table, which shows the relation- 
ship between construction expenditures and the labour force in each 
region. It goes far to explain the reason for the shortages that occurred 
in western provinces at the height of the construction season during the 
past few years. 


Construction Expenditures u 


(dollars per worker) 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
VO55iekccaterssaccves 985 800 841 932 1,268 1,343 
NOS Ovcecore as eseese 1,156 810 976 1,081 1,474 1,825 
G57 verccerecvecesves 1,176 774 970 Sa eee 1,464 1,897 


jActual 1955; preliminary actual 1956; intentions 1957. 
Labour force, first quarter averages. 
Sources: Private and Public Investment in Canada; Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


The table also shows that when expected expenditures for 1957 
are related to the growing labour force, the increase from 1956 to 1957 
is considerably smaller than the value figures alone suggest. The in- 
crease in value from 1956 to 1957 is 5 per cent but the increase in dollars 
per worker is only 2 per cent. If supplies of construction workers increase 
in line with the increase in the total labour force, general construction 
labour supplies should be more adequate than last year. In view of the 
increased emphasis on engineering projects, however, which generally 
require fewer workers to accomplish an equivalent value of work, some 
surpluses of construction workers may develop. 


The type of construction planned for 1957 suggests a substantial 
shift in occupational requirements, with increased demand for steel 
workers and heavy equipment operators and a smaller need for carpenters 
and bricklayers. It also suggests that the geographical distribution of 
demand and supply will be more uneven than usual because of the shift 
from housing to resource development projects. These factors probably 


already contributed to the relatively high levels of unemployment among 
construction workers. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1957) 









Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 










Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..........c.00. 5,881,000 3.8 
Total persons with jobs..............0.ccceee 5,687,000 Pr nord 
At work 35 hours or more.......sssseceeesee 5,142,000 an 2.9 
At work less than 35 hours ...........0.+ { 429,000 a bee 
With jobs but not at work............:s000+ 116,000 st 0.6 
With jobs but on short time.............05: I 38,000 + 65.2 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 12,000 — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work |May 194,000 + 17.6 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... 773,000 eed 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 4,914,000 nO 
oOpalepard: Workers scecssshenps .atasaescoas <sseues 4,459,000 4:6 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic ‘May 56,200 sto OMe 
Quebec May 120,600 + 1505 
Ontario May 101,800 + 52.9 
Prairie May 43,800 + 10.6 
Pacific May 37,600 + 50.4 
Total, all regions. May 360,000 str aut, 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .-........-s.ceseccesseceseeeesees May 1 373,609 + 27.9 
Amount of benefit payments ------+-+++++ss++2+++ April $40,392,557 + 21.7 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ------.--+» April 1 117.8 ae Ss 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)----- April 1 115.3 + 1.7 
Immigration PIP CN Cea atccenaaucccctnsaneeshevsecveennes sacs lst 3 mos. 62,460 +229.4(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INGsROBIGAVS LOS... .0 iets ncdsoduncgansoesadeccedies dues May 144,700 — 49.8(c) 
No. of workers involved ............c2:ececeseceeee May 15,393 =7-0(c) 
INGOs OLS trike SEP k Mt iices cele idcsadesceoasse sae May 40 + 46.7(c) 
Earnings and Income : 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... April 1 $67.50] + 0.2 + 6.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..--.-+++-+e:++++ April 1 $1.50 0 0.7 + 5.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).-.-.-- April 1 41.1} + 0.5 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfge)-.---.-----++++ April 1 S652) et eae + 5.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100).......|May 1 LOL) On + 3.9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=10¢)} April 1 12951 er O27 + 1.5 
Total labour income.......-+-++++-+++-+ $000,000} March 1,205 0.0 | + 10.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—3 9=100).-+---+-+-s-:eee00+ March 283.1 +. *2:0 
Manufacturing «-.-.-:::-s-ceeeeceeseeenenecesessenene March 285.7 ey be 
Durables March 350.1 aoa 
Non-Durables March 244.6 el 1,5 
(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. ; 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year, 
1Good Friday occurred in the survey week, z 669 








Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


N the first six months of 1957, settlements were achieved for almost 
half the contracts covering 1,000 or more workers scheduled to 
be renegotiated during the year; slightly more than half of the contracts 
are for periods of two years or more, most making provision for two or 
more wage increases spread over the term of the agreement. Between 
January 1 and June 15, contracts were signed for a total of 49 of these 
units, with 42 either in or about to enter the renegotiation stage at 
mid-June. 


Among the contracts effective for two or more years, approximately 
40 per cent provide for wage increases up to 15 cents per hour during 
their terms, and in 60 per cent the total amount is more than 15 cents. 
In contracts effective for one year, wage increases most commonly range 
from 5 to 10 cents per hour, but increases were greater than this in 
almost 40 per cent of the agreements. 


Other features of the 49 settlements include an increase in the 
number of agreements providing for three- and four-week vacations and 
an extension of the number of paid statutory holidays granted. Supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans were provided in a small number of 
contracts. 


Most of the settlements were 


Table 1 — Time Lapse Between Expiry ot achieved after relatively short 


Previous Agreement and Settlement Date i ini indi 
PiiNee Aa ec cent fe Contacte olaned periods of bargaining, as indicated 
January 1 — June 15, 1957 * by the accompanying table, although 


a large number required conciliation 


Time Lapse Agreements iB ; a 
ee aun Ps services. Assuming that negoti- 
Over 1 month and under 3 months M4 ations began 30 to 60 days before 
(iveni& montacandamdarlivest 4 the termination date of the previous 
1 year or over on contract, bargaining extended over 

Total 49 a period of two to three months in 
ee beecaipiaa units of 1,000 or more em- the largest number of cases. The 


vast majority were settled after less 
than five months of bargaining. 


Current Negotiations 


The accompanying chart deals with the 50 agreements covering 
1,000 or more workers under negotiation or scheduled to terminate during 
the period May 1 to July 31. By June 15, eight had been settled. Strike 
action preceded a settlement between International Harvester Company 
of Canada Limited and the United Steelworkers of America. 


Thirty-four agreements were under negotiation at mid-June, with 17 
at the conciliation stage. Included in this group were several contracts 
covering workers in the construction trades in Edmonton, Hamilton, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Negotiations between West Coast logging oper- 
ators and the International Woodworkers of America entered the post- 
conciliation stage with the handing down of the conciliation board report 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE JUNE 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 
May 1 to July 31, 1957 


ia Nagiitois ont Tarinmag to Pid | 


Bargaining carried over from April: 30 agreements, 62,500 workers 
Terminating in period May 1— July 31: 20 agreements, 75,000 workers 


May 15—JunelS E 
1 8 agreements, 14,800 workers aS 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 






























@ Wages and Duration — 
2, covering 6,200 workers, are l-year agreements; 1 provides a wage 
increase ranging from 15—20 cents an hour; 1 provides an increase 
of 7 per cent. 
4, covering 4,700 workers, are 2-year agreements providing wage 
increases spread over 2 years; 2 increase wages by 25 cents an 
hour; 1 by 8/—11 cents an hour; 1 by 7 per cent. 


2, covering 3,900 workers, are 3-year agreements; 1 provides an 
increase of 25 cents an hour spread over 3 years; 1 an immediate 
increase of $5 per week. 


@ Hours of Work — 
Reduced to 37's per week under 1 contract covering 2,000 workers. 


@ Vacations — 
1,200 workers under] agreement to receive third week after 15 years’ 
service, 


@ Statutory Holidays — 
1,900 workers under 1 agreement to receive 3 additional days. 


@ Welfare Benefits — 
1 agreement, covering 3,700 workers, introduced a contributory health 
and welfare plan; 1, covering 2,000 workers, provides for a severance 
pay fund. 


@ Union Security — 
1 agreement, covering 1,900 workers, introduced compulsory check-off. 







One agreement, covering 1,200 workers, reached after strike. 


At June 15 Ee 
34 agreements, 104,300 workers 


13 agreements, 34,100 workers 





+ Negetlations Continuing: 









Bargaining in progress: 


Conciliation in progress: 17 agreements, 25,800 workers 
Post-conciliation: lagreement, 34,000 workers 
Arbitration in progress: 2agreements, 3,600 workers 


1, involving 6,800 workers 








Work stoppages: 


Other Agreements Terminating in Period: | Sagreements, 18,400 workers | 


Expiring in June: 2agreements, 3,000 workers 
Expiring in July: 6 agreements, 15,400 workers 








early in June. One strike was in progress at June 15, involving the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, Arvida, and a syndicate of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Wage Rate Indexes 


Final results of the October 1, 1956, survey of wage rates conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch show that the general index of 
average wage rates (base year 1949) rose from 141.7 in 1955 to 148.7 
in 1956. 


Table 2 shows index numbers of average wage rates from 1949 to 
1956 for four main industrial groups: all industries; manufacturing as a 
whole; and within the latter, durable goods and non-durable goods. 


During the period 1949-1956, the index for durable goods has kept 
slightly ahead of the other groups, although from 1955 to 1956, the index 
for non-durable goods rose by 5.4 per cent compared to rises of 5.2 for 
durable goods, 5.3 for all manufacturing and 4.9 for all industries. 


Table 2 — Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, All Industries and 
Manufacturing 1948-1956 


49= 100) 


All Manufacturing 
Industries 
General 
Average 





Table 3 shows the indexes of average wage rates at October 1 for 
the years 1955 and 1956 with the percentage increase during the period 
in the eight major industrial groups. The unusually sharp rise in the 
index for logging is due to a change in the survey date from February 1 
to December 1 for eastern Canada. This is the peak period of activity 


in this section of logging, so that higher earnings were reported for 
piece-workers. 


Table 3 — Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, Eight Major Industrial 
elours 1955— 956 
(1949=100) 









Per Cent 
Increase 


1955/1956 


Industrial Groups 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


MPLOYMENT continued to 


increase seasonally in all DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


parts of the country during May at 
a faster rate than in the month 
before and, although from a lower 
level, at a faster rate than a year 
earlier. In all, 70 labour market 
areas were reclassified, 28 from 
the substantial to the moderate 
labouw surplus category, 41 from 
moderate surplus to balance and 
one from balance to shortage. At 
June 1, classification of the 109 
areas was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 11 (8); in moderate surplus, 
41 (31); in balance, 56 (65); in 
shortage, 1 (5). 


All the regions shared in the | 

improved labour market conditions | ere be a (am 
but the employment increases were 

less pronounced in the Atlantic tee i eng 
and Quebec regions than elsewhere. 
In the Eastern regions, the changes 
were chiefly from the substantial 
to the moderate labour surplus categories while in the Ontario, Prairie 
and Pacific regions, the changes were mainly from the moderate surplus 
to the balanced category. At June 1, however, the Quebec, Atlantic and 
Pacific regions were still largely in the labour surplus category, whereas 
the rest of the country was predominantly in the balanced category. The 
labour shortage area was in the Prairie region. On the whole, however, 
the labour market situation was easier than a year earlier because, in 
most areas, including those in the balanced category, labour supplies 
were more ample than last year. This year, as last, there were more 
workers in surplus areas in Quebec than in any other region. The number 
of workers in surplus areas, however, showed the greatest year-to-year 


increase in the Pacific region. 
Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus * Balance x Shortage * 


pareve ite 9. | aid ee 
June 1 | June 1 |June 1 | June 1 | June 1] June 1 |June 1 | June 1 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
1 3 D ir 


= 2 ie 

3 2 13 1l 1 14 

1 1 2 2 11 ll 

6 5 23 16 27 33 
ioe mema 


*See inside back cover February Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


June 1, 1957 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 








St. John's Voncouver—New —> CALGARY 
Westminster —> EDMONTON 
QUEBEC-LEVIS —> HAMILTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS |—> WINDSOR Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) |—>> OTTAWA-HULL 
TORONTO 
> WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford eS FORT WILLIAM- 
Rouyn—Val d'Or —> CORNWALL PORT ARTHUR 
Shawinigan Falls —> FARNHAM-GRANBY Guelph 
—> JOLIETTE eas 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS —> LAC ST.JEAN ingston 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; —> MONCTON ae Se 
60 per cent or more in —> NEW GLASGOW —> 
non-agricultural activity) Peterborough —> NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Saint John —> OSHAWA 
Sarnia —> SUDBURY 
—> SHERBROOKE |_—5> TIMMINS 
Sydney KIRKLAND LAKE 
—> TROIS-RIVIERES —> VICTORIA 





+ 





Riviere du Loup —> CHARLOTTETOWN Barrie 
THETFORD-MEGANTIC- |—> BRANDON 
> ST. GEORGES —> CHATHAM 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS —> LETHBRIDGE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Moose Jaw 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) —> NORTH BATTLEFORD 
—> PRINCE ALBERT 
> RED DEER 
Regina 
Saskatoon * 
_—> YORKTON 
te 
Campbellton E> BATHORE —>BELLEVILLE-TRENTON |—> WEYBURN 
Guanes eavharnois —> BRACEBRIDGE 
Genndinelis Chilliwack Brampton 
Montmagny Cranbrook —> BRIDGEWATER 
Prince George —> DRUMMONDVILLE CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
Rimouski > EDMUNDSTON —> “IsLAND 
Fredericton —> DAUPHIN 
—> KAMLOOPS —> DAWSON CREEK 
I—> KENTVILLE —> DRUMHELLER 
—> NEWCASTLE Galt 
North Bay Goderich 


I—> OKANAGAN VALLEY —>LACHUTES | 
Prince Rupert STE. THERESE 
MINOR AREAS —> QUEBEC NORTH SHORE |—> LINDSAY 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) STE. AGATHE- Listowel 
ST. JEROME —> MEDICINE HAT 
—> ST. HYACINTHE —> OWEN SOUND 
—> ST. STEPHEN —> PEMBROKE 
—> SUMMERSIDE —> PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
—> TRURO —> SAULT STE. MARIE 
Valleyfield —> SIMCOE 
—> VICTORIAVILLE —> SOREL 
—> WOODSTOCK, N.B. —> ST. JEAN 
—> YARMOUTH St. Thomas 
Stratford 


Swift Current 


—> TRAIL-NELSON 
Walkerton 


WOODSTOCK— 
INGERSOLL 


_ | or |) 


— > The areas shown in copital letters are those that he 














ve been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 











ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased rapidly 
in the Atlantic region during May. 1955 ~ 56 
Persons with jobs at May 18 were 


Labour Force 


estimated at 517,000, an increase |. °°? —<2SsS, in 
525,000 


of 44,000 from the previous month Ngee 


500,000 ————_=3=>=—— 


and of 18,000 from the previous 475,000 
year, Seasonal industries were With Jobs: 


Non-Agriculture 


almost entirely responsible for the 
employment increase during the 
month, which was about normal for 
the season despite the fact that 
outdoor activities were hampered 
by adverse weather. Backward 
spring weather delayed seeding 
operations in most areas but agri- 
cultural employment showed the 
usual seasonal expansion. Fishing 
operations were seriously hampered 
by bad weather so that processing plants were operating at less than full 
time. Construction, logging, trucking, and trade establishments accounted 
for much of the gain in non-farm employment during the month. 





Fourteen of the 21 areas of the region were reclassified during May, 
12 from the substantial to the moderate surplus category and two from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At June l, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 4 (3); in moderate surplus, 15 (13); in balance, 2 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment decreased 
less than usual during May, largely because of a slow pick-up in con- 
struction. Fishing and fish processing recorded smal] employment gains; 
lobster fishing continued to be hampered by ice conditions. The over- 
all employment situation was slightly worse than last year because of a 
slow employment rise in some of the main seasonal industries. 


Halifax (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Except 
for seasonal increases in employment the labour market situation changed 
very little during the month. A shortage of orders resulted in the release 
of a few workers at the Halifax shipyards but manufacturing employment, 
on the whole, remained about the same as a year before. The Halifax 
waterfront remained less active than last year. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Employment increased slowly as continuing cold weather delayed the 
resumption of outdoor activities in most seasonal industries. The railway 
rolling stock industry continued operating below capacity but production 
and employment were expected to increase in June following the begin- 
ning of work on a new order. 


Moneton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Local 
employment conditions showed the usual seasonal strengthening. 
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Charlottetown, Summerside, Kentville, Truro, Yarmouth, Bathurst, Ed- 
mundston, Newcastle, St. Stephen, and Woodstock (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2, 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 





QUEBEC 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC THE labour force in the Quebec 
— 1955-56 1956 - 57 region expanded further during May, 
eee rising seasonally after having 
C800 Se 4 levelled off during April. Employ- 

a) . 
oe *~-----"" | ment rose during the month and 

1,950;000 —$$ SS a . . . 

1 sou recorded a slightly higher increase 


than a year earlier, Unemployment 


Persons ‘ 
Sd srr With Jobs| —— decreased slightly more than 
ae Dy jy? seasonally and _ represented a 
1,500,000 
s 
Minnie eee smaller percentage of the labour 


1,400,000 force than in the corresponding 


person = Nien ae month in the last three years. At 
and Seeking Work 


150,000— May 18, persons with jobs were 
; ana estimated at 1,569,000, an increase 
as a of 71,000 over the month before 
pei ad Gana ie An and 52,000 over last year. Persons 
without jobs and seeking work 
decreased by 56,000, to 71,000 at 
mid-May. Despite a much larger labour force, this figure was 4,000 lower 
than that at the same time last year. 





While cool and dry weather hampered agricultural activity in some 
parts of the region, ploughing had been completed and seeding begun in 
many areas. Employment, however, rose most sharply in the non-agri- 
cultural sector of the economy, with continuing year-to-year increases 
in iron and steel products, transportation equipment, electrical apparatus 
and chemical products. Employment declined seasonally in secondary 
textiles but increased in logging, the manufacture of wood products, in 
food and beverages, transportation, services and construction, although 
in the last industry unemployment was still higher than a year before. 
A boom in industrial and commercial construction partially offset the 
marked decline in residential construction. 


Fifteen of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, At June 1, the areas were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (4); in moderate 
surplus, 14 (14); in balance, 4 (6). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment rose in the 
manufacture of leather products and in the industries allied with con- 
struction, although in a number of these, the level was still lower than 
last year. In construction, transportation and the food and beverage 
industries employment rose seasonally. Unemployment increased, how- 
ever, in both primary and secondary textiles. Because of the expansion 
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of the labour force, largely through immigration, unemployment generally 
was slightly higher than a year ago. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Unemployment dropped in the seasonal industries. Employment was high 
in sawmills and in the manufacture of paper products. The log drive was 
under way and some cutting operations had begun before the end of the 
month. Shortages of skilled mechanics, printers and sewing machine 


operators were registered but layoffs occurred in primary textiles and 
boot and shoe manufacturing. 


Lac St. Jean, Farnham- Granby, Joliette, Sherbrooke and Trols-Riviéres 
(major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employment 
rose with the resumption of forestry operations; in addition to the drive 
some cutting had already begun by the end of the month. Trucking em- 
ployment rose seasonally following the lifting of road restrictions and 
employment in the construction and allied industries also increased. 
Service workers were being hired as hotels and restaurants prepared for 
the holiday season. However, the strike of some 6,500 aluminum workers 
at Arvida, continuing since mid-May, affected the entire Lac St. Jean 
labour market area. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges, Drummondville, Quebec North Shore, 
Ste. Agathe - St. Jerome, St. Hyacinthe and Victoriaville (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group | to Group 2. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérese, St. Jean and Sorel (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 

ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in Ontario continued fF 


to increase during May. Persons 
with jobs at May 18 were estimated 





~ LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO = 
= 1955-56 1956 — 57 





at 2,112,000, an increase of 53,000 
from the previous month and of 
74,000 from the previous year. 
At the same time, unemployment 
continued to decline but was still 
higher than last year. Residential 
construction, building supplies and 
equipment producing industries and, 
to some extent, the automobile in- 
dustry were mainly responsible for 
the reduced rate of employment in- 
crease. In addition, farm operations 
were somewhat delayed by unfavour- 


‘ Labour Force 
= 2,150,000 = > 
: 2,100,000 ¢ 
2 on". ed 
: 2,050,000 —* aes. oer 


2,000,000 —$————— 
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Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


: 100,000 
= 50,000 ss=s 


mee 


ee ee 
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able weather conditions. Heavy in- 
dustry remained steady and light 
manufacturing industries showed some further improvement. Log driving 
and sawmilling were in full operation. Professional, technical and skilled 
clerical personnel and, in some areas, experienced farm help remained 


in short supply. 





Twenty of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, At June 1, the area classification was as follows 
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(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 6 (2); in balance, 
28 (31); in shortage, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Metropolitan areas reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Hamilton — In- 
creased activities in non-residential construction and lake shipping 
were mainly responsible for the substantial drop in unemployment. The 
iron and steel industry maintained a high level of employment. A strike 
at the International Harvester plant made 2,000 workers temporarily idle. 
Ottawa-Hull — The employment situation improved considerably in most 
occupations. Toronto — Most industries contributed to the increase in 
employment. Heavy industry continued firm, Activity in processing and 
light manufacturing increased. The textile industry, except clothing, 
was busy. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. An increase 
in non-residential construction and the gradual resumption of farm work 
brought the area into the moderate surplus group. Employment in the 
automobile and automotive feeder plants remained low, with additional 
layoffs at the Chrysler Corporation plant. 


Cornwall (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Intensification of work on the St. Lawrence Seaway resulted in a re- 
duction of the labour surplus. 


Major industrial areas reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Kitchener — 
Manufacturing industries, with the exception of woodworking and some 
home appliances, were busy. London — The iron and steel industry 
operated at capacity. The textile and shoe industries were busy. There 
was some curtailment in the production of diesel locomotives. Niagara 
Peninsula — Employment increased in manufacturing, trade, shipbuilding 
and repairs. Oshawa — Small layoffs occurred in the automobile industry. 
Automotive parts production was normal. Sudbury — Sawmill operations 
and river drives were well under way. The demand for metal miners for 
the Blind River district continued strong. Timmins-Kirkland Lake — 
All sawmills were producing at capacity. There was increased activity 
at the silver mines. 


Chatham (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Renewed farm operations brought new demand for labour. Some 300 


Portuguese immigrants were brought into the area to relieve the expected 
farm labour shortage. 


Belleville- Trenton, Bracebridge, Lindsay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Simcoe and Woodstock -Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region showed a decided increase 
during May. Persons with jobs at May 18 were estimated at 1,015,000, 
an increase of 58,000 from the previous month and of 24,000 from the 


previous year. ‘lhe rise in employment was accompanied by a larger 
expansion than usual of the labour force. Nevertheless, unemployment 
showed a sizeable decline, falling to about the level of a year before. 
All parts of the region recorded considerable employment increases 
during the month but there was little evidence of widespread labour 
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shortages. While additional farm 


workers could have been used in LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE 
many areas, farm operators pro- Se 1956 — 57 
ceeded rapidly with their spring {950,000 Labour Force 
work and were reported to have | 1,000,000 : 
virtually completed the seeding of | 950,000— 222 === see 

grain crops bythe end of the month, |: 300.000 


° a ; 3 With Jobs: 
A sharp pick-up in construction |: Non-Agriculture 


= 700,000 
employment resulted in shortages [| ave = ae 


of certain skills although supplies | 600,000 ==77=— 
of construction labour generally | 


With Jobs: 


were somewhat heavier than a year | vee Agrisulsine 

= 350, a 
before; the strongest demands were |: ee 4 
for heavy equipment operators and |: = 


250,000 
welders for pipeline construction. 


a ee ee ae Te Te 
On the whole, there was a much AS Cnet aoe ati 


better balance between the demand 
and supply of labour in the Prairie 
region than in other parts of the country. This was reflected in the NES 
statistics for the end of the month, which showed 40 per cent as many job 
vacancies as job registrations in the Prairie region compared with 15 
per cent for the country as a whole. 





Sixteen of the 20 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, At June 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance, 19 (16); in shortage, 1 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Rapid 
employment expansion continued but labour shortages were much less 
widespread than a year earlier. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Unem- 
ployment fell steadily and by the end of the month farm workers, hard 
rock miners, heavy equipment operators and pipeline workers were in 
very short supply. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Manu- 
facturing accounted for much of the employment increase in this area. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Employment increased sharply in forestry and construction. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Red Deer and 
Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Dauphin, Portage La Prairie, Drumheller, Medicine Hat and Dawson 
Creek (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


PACIFIC 


THE employment situation in the Pacific region showed a marked improve- 
ment during May as seasonal demand for labour increased. Persons with 
jobs rose by 19,000 to 474,000, about 20,000 higher than in May 1956. 
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However, although the decrease in 
; unemployment during May was 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC greater than last year, the number 
8S a canccnees eee of unemployed persons at June | 

was higher than a year earlier. 


Labour Force 


Increased logging and saw- 
SCE eat onl 4 milling activity resulted in greater 
ee F |} demand for workers in these in- 
dustries, but employment was still 


= 475,000 
a o-, 


= 475,000 With Jobs = lower than last year, especially in 
: Aaeee —— E sawmilling, largely because of less 
a ame favourable lumber markets in 
‘ Canada, the United States and the 
JASONDJ FMAM J United Kingdom. Construction 





employment rose moderately to a 
higher level than in May 1956, 


There was some improvement in most sections of manufacturing but the 
production level of plants largely dependent on orders from logging and 
sawmilling firms was lower than last year. Employment remained high 
in engineering firms producing heavy machinery and units for hydro- 
electric power plants, oil refineries and pulp mills. Steel fabricating 
plants and shipyards employed more workers than last year. 


During the month, five areas were reclassified, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate labour surplus category and three from moderate 
labour surplus to balance. At June 1, classification of the ten areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 1 (1); in moderate surplus, 6 (2); in balance, 3 (7). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The 
employment situation improved considerably during May. The possibility 
of strikes in the forestry industries limited the extent of the improvement 
in logging in outlying areas but, at the same time, resulted in acceler- 
ated production in sawmilling. Activity increased moderately in con- 
struction, including the housebuilding sector. In general, manufacturing 
employment was higher than in April, especially inheavy steel fabricating 
firms, but plants dependent on the forestry industries were not fully 
active, 


Vietoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. There 
was a steady demand for labour during the month. More workers were 
required in logging; sawmills operated steadily. Shipbuilding and sheet 
metal firms were busier but machine shops were operating at less than 
capacity because of unsettled conditions in the forestry industries. 
Construction projects progressed favourably but there was little add- 
itional demand for labour. 


Central Vancouver Island and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


sabato Valley and Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
sroup 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





CLC General Board Holds First Biennial Meeting 


A union was suspended and automation 
and organization were the chief topics of 
discussion at the first biennial meeting of 
the Canadian Labour Congress General 
Board in Montreal May 1 to 3. 

The General Board consists of the Execu- 
tive Council plus one representative of 
each national and international union 
affiliated to the CLC. It is advisory only, 
and meets biennially in the years between 
Congress conventions. 

The International Union of Operating 
Engineers was suspended following com- 
plaints of repeated raiding by the Union. 

The suspension is to remain in effect 
“until such time as the Canadian ranking 
officers of this union and the membership, 
by statement and action, satisfy the execu- 
tive Council that they are prepared to 
abide by the obligations of membership 
provided in the constitution of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress”. 

This means that the Executive Council 
can lift the suspension at any time such 
evidence of good faith is provided. 

In a quick check, Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
CLC Research Director, found that automa- 
tion appears so far to have had a very 
limited effect on Canadian employment. 
Reporting his findings to the Board, he 
warned that his statement was based on 
a very limited survey. 

Enquiries, Dr. Forsey advised, had been 
made of unions with a total of 665,000 
Canadian members. Of these, 44 per cent, 
with about 240,000 members, provided no 
information, suggesting they were not 
seriously affected. 

“The replies from the rest,” said Dr. 
Forsey, “indicate that automation had had 
little or no effect on total employment in 
their industries, though there have been 
some problems of displacement.” 

Dr. Forsey expressed dissatisfaction with 
the survey because, as a result of the limits 
both of time and CLC facilities, an adequate 
study was impossible. Such a study could 
be made only by the Government, he said. 

President Claude Jodoin told the General 
Board that the biggest challenge facing the 
Canadian labour movement was organiza- 
tion. 

Three sessions of the Montreal meeting 
of the Board were devoted to discussions 
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on organization, led by CLC Director of 
Organization Joe MacKenzie, who outlined 
the procedure for transfers of unions, juris- 
dictional problems and the general organi- 
zational picture. 

Other CLC national directors who dis- 
cussed various phases of Congress activity 
were: Max Swerdlow, education; Howard 
Conquergood, political education; Kalmen 
Kaplansky, international affairs; Dr. Hugene 
Forsey, research; Norman S. Dowd, Cana- 
dian Labour; and Jack Williams, public 
relations. 

The General Board learned that in 1955, 
the number of workers covered by collective 
agreements was 1,561,792. At January 1, 
1956, the number of union workers was given 
in government reports as 1,351,652. This 
meant that 210,140 workers were enjoying 
the benefits of union organization without 
sharing the obligations of membership. 

It had been found that “the number of 
workers covered by agreements went up 
very substantially between 1946 and 1955— 
almost 57 per cent”. In spite of this rise 
it was noted that there are more than 
two-and-a-half million Canadians who are 
potential members—650,000 of them in 
classifications generally described as “white- 
collar” workers. 

Considerable praise was given by the 
General Board to a document, “The Extent 
of Union Organization in Canada”, prepared 
under the direction of Andy Andras, 
Assistant Research Director of the CLC. 
It was described as the most complete 
analysis of its kind ever made. 

Future political educational programs of 
the CLC include a series of staff workshops, 
municipal affairs courses, and union 
opinion polls, prepared by the CLC’s Poli- 
tical Education Department, the Director, 
Howard Conquergood, informed the Board. 

Labour council political education co-or- 
dinating committees have already been 
established in a number of centres, including 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Van- 
couver. Eleven workshops and courses have 
been conducted. In the two months since 
establishment of the programs, 257 local 
unions and 26 labour councils have regis- 
tered, and additional registrations are 
running 30 to 40 each week. 

CLC President Jodoin and Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald will represent the 
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CLC at Executive Board sessions of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, to be held in Tunis. Kalmen Kap- 
lansky and CLC Vice-president William 
Mahoney will join them to make up the 
CLG delegation to the general conference 
of the ICFTU, to be held early next month. 

President Jodoin, it was disclosed in a 
Canadian Press dispatch while the Board 
was in session, and confirmed on a television 
interview, turned down a seat in the Senate 
offered to him in 1956. 


Annual Policy Conference 
Held by Steelworkers 

At its national policy conference in Mont- 
real, the United Steelworkers of America 
(CLC) decided to encourage “willing” locals 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (ind) to return to 
the bona fide labour movement. The Mine, 
Mill Union was expelled from the former 
Canadian Congress of Labour on the ground 
that it was communist-dominated. 

The two-day convention, held in Montreal 
at the end of April and attended by 319 
delegates, went on record as favouring the 
CCF party as Labour’s political arm, and 
urged the union’s 72,000 Canadian members 
to work and vote for its election; 

Brushed aside two resolutions urging more 
Canadian autonomy by substituting a 
motion of confidence in the “traditional 
and healthy relationship” between American 
and Canadian steelworkers; 

Approved an approach to the Government 
about an automation conference; and 

Mapped its collective bargaining program, 
which included continued efforts for shorter 
hours—a target of less than 2,000 per 
year—and wages equal to those in similar 
U.S. industries. 

The convention also recommended in an 
emergency resolution that its more than 
350 locals “make contributions of a minimum 
of $1 per member per month” to the sup- 
port of the more than 1,000 Steelworkers 
who went on strike at the Gaspe Copper 
Mines operations at Murdochville, Que., 
March 11. 

It was noted by convention delegates that 
“hospitalization programs which have been 
developed under collective bargaining 
arrangements now must be reviewed in the 
light of legislation passed at Ottawa, and 
accepted by several of the provinces”. In 
a resolution it was made clear that the 
Government plan “should be no excuse 
for employers to reduce their contributions” 
to employee welfare programs, which should 
be part of collective bargaining. 

Strong endorsation was given at the con- 
vention to the proposition of having the 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour join the Canadian Labour Congress. 
A resolution to that effect was unanimously 
approved. 

The convention also favoured getting the 
federal Government to call a conference of 
government, management and labour to 
plan “the introduction of the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution”. 

The conference also requested: supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits, a shorter 
work week with the same take-home pay, 
general full employment, severance pay, 
retraining of displaced workers, control of 
industry location, and a lower qualifying 
age for old age security payments. 


Unity of Textile Lebour 
Needed, Convention Told 

Unity among the textile unions and 
proper protection of the industry through 
a government quota and tariff system would 
assure a great future for Canadian workers 
in the trade, William Pollock, international 
president of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, told 200 delegates, representing the 
18,000 Canadian members of the union, at 
the third Canadian convention at Hamilton, 
Ont., last month. 

Half of Canada’s 83,000 textile workers, 
he noted, are organized either in the TWUA, 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
or the Catholic syndicates. 

“Tf they achieved unity, either through 
merger or affiliation, they would be in a 
sound position to achieve their aims in 
better wages and working conditions for the 
industry,” he said. 

Mr. Pollock expressed the view that 
Canadian textile workers are tired of being 
“second-class citizens with wages 35 cents 
below the national industrial average of 
$1.54 an hour”. 

He drew attention to the fact that in 
1956 some 60 per cent of Canada’s textile 
requirements were filled through domestic 
production. But he felt that a tremendous 
job still remains to be done in the textile 
industry. 

“We must unite the organized and we 
must organize the unorganized if we are 
to wipe out the economic and social 
injustices that confront textile workers in 
Canada,” he said. 

The convention called the $46-a-month 
old age pension inadequate, and demanded 
a minimum of $100 a month with adjust- 
ments for increases in living costs. 

It was also urged by the delegates that 
amendments be made to the British North 
America Act that would establish a labour 
code covering all industries; a $1.25-an-hour 
minimum wage; and a 35-hour work week. 











Unions Demand Exclusion 
Of Immigrant Printers 


A demand for the exclusion of all print- 
ing trades workers trying to immigrate to 
Canada until such time as those already 
here have been able to find employment 
was made by the Ontario Federation of 
Printing Trades Unions at a two-day con- 
ference in Ottawa last month. 

A resolution on the same subject was 
adopted a week later at a week-end meeting 
in Montreal of the Ontario-Quebec Typo- 
graphical Conference. The resolution pro- 
tested the “indiscriminate” immigration 
policies of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, with particular reference to immi- 
grants entering the printing trades. 

Speakers at the Ottawa conference 
included Claude Jodoin, President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, and Howard 
Conquergood, Director of Political Educa- 
tion of the CLC. 

Bert Groves was elected President of 
the Federation, and other officers are: 
Thomas B. Osborne, Vice-president; Al 
Heritage, Secretary-Treasurer; and George 
Murray, Len Strange, Betty Whittaker, and 
Purdy Churchill, executive. 

The Montreal conference also decided to 
protest delays in conciliation in both Que- 
bee and Ontario. Briefs to both provincial 
governments were called for in a resolution 
adopted by delegates representing more 
than 5,000 members of the International 
Typographical Union in the two provinces. 

Peter McCombe of Peterborough, Ont., 
was elected President of the Conference 
and Harry Walker of Brampton, Ont., Vice- 
president. 


Carpenters’ Ont. Council 
Holds Annual Convention 

A resolution proposing that a person 
would not be disqualified from unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits if he declined a 
job which might cause him undue hardships, 
such as a job some distance from his home, 
was approved by the Ontario Council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

The Council, at its annual convention 
held last month in London, Ont., also 
approved a resolution calling for union- 
management contracts to provide appren- 
ticeship wages equal to 50 per cent of 
journeymen rates, with increases every Sx 
months. 

The majority of the 100 delegates rejected 
a revamped resolution which asked the 
Council “to swing its weight behind the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and other 
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labour bodies in their support of candi- 
dates who advocate endorsation of labour 
policies”. 

An earlier resolution from the executive 
urged that the Council “support the CCF 
party morally and financially”. It was sent 
back to the Committee. 

The Brotherhood was urged by Wilf 
Hoult, Council President, to seek a shorter 
work week. 

Other approved resolutions asked: 

That all medical expenses be exempt 
from income tax. 

That carpenters be allowed tax exemp- 
tions for expenses of tools and overalls, 
similar to depreciation exemptions being 
granted on equipment for contractors. 

That income tax exemptions be raised 
to $1,500 for single men and $2,500 for 
married men. 

That all locals promote fair wage com- 
mittees and protective bylaws in their 
municipalities. 





Packinghouse Workers 
To Demand Equal Pay 


Equal pay for women, and longer vaca- 
tions and more statutory holidays to offset 
the effects of automation in the Canadian 
food industry, will form the leading demands 
of the United Packinghouse Workers in 
contract negotiations next year. This was 
decided by 135 delegates, representing 22,000 
Canadian members, at a convention in 
Toronto last month. 


Spokesmen said that there was no dif- 
ferential between men and women in the 
United States packing industry, but that 
U.S. companies in business in Canada have 
a differential of as high as 20 cents an hour. 


Considerable alarm was reported among 
the delegates about the disappearance ot 
jobs and the reduction of short-time earn- 
ings as a result of automation in the food 
industry. 


Other demands of the union will include: 
equal wage rates in the various plants of 
each company across Canada, an increase 
in the spreads between skilled and unskilled 
wage rates in order to re-establish a suit- 
able relationship between them, the union 
shop, the use of the union label on all 
products, the end of the incentive system 
and the incorporation of the incentive 
bonus into the basic wage rate, time and a 
half for Saturday work, double time for 
Sunday work, and an off-shift premium of 
15 per cent. The union will also demand a 
master contract covering all plants of an 
employer, where this has not already been 
gained. 
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ILO Director in Canada, 
V. C. Phelan Dies Suddenly 

The death occurred suddenly on May 6 
of Vincent Cyril Phelan, one of Canada’s 
most distinguished civil servants, at the 
age of 58 years. 

Mr. Phelan died of a heart attack shortly 
after he had addressed a meeting in the 
Confederation Building, headquarters of the 
Department of Labour. 

Few executive officers of the Civil Service 
have travelled as widely on government 
missions in Canada and abroad or repre- 
sented his country so ably as did V. C. 
Phelan, who since 1949 had been on loan 
to the International Labour Office as its 
Canadian Director. 

He entered government service in 1916 
and joined the Department of Labour in 
1920. He held a succession of important 
posts, serving several years as Assistant 
Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, Director of Registration under the 
National Employment Commission in 
1936-38, and Chief Employment Officer in 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
In 1942, Mr. Phelan was appointed Director 
of Information in the Department of La- 
bour, and served in this capacity until his 
appointment to the ILO. 

Cyril Phelan served on a large number 
of departmental and _ inter-departmental 


committees and for several years was execu- 
tive member of the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Associa- 
(TAPES). 


He was elected President of 
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that organization in 1940 and was honoured 
by the award of its Citation of Merit in 
1951. 

As President of the Civil Service Federa- 
tion from 1928 to 1947, Mr. Phelan 
repeatedly led delegations to wait on Prime 
Ministers, Ministers of Finance and entire 
cabinets to present briefs on behalf of the 
staff side of the Public Service of Canada. 
Possessed of vast knowledge of the Civil 
Service and its history, he was a keen and 
determined bargainer for higher salaries 
and better working conditions. 

Mr. Phelan was born at Parkhill, Ont., 
and educated there and in Ottawa. He 
obtained a BA degree from St. Patrick’s 
College, Ottawa, by attending night courses 
at the college. 

In 1952, he spent six months in South 
America, making a survey and preparing a 
report for the Government of Brazil and 
for the ILO in connection with possibilities 
of immigration from Europe to Brazil. He 
also investigated the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a public employment service in that 
country. 

In 1952-53 he spent five months in 
Europe in connection with manpower 
administration and visited the United King- 
dom, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, West 
Germany, Sweden and France. 

Since 1945, he was Canadian Representa- 
tive at 15 conferences and committee meet- 
ings of the ILO. 

In 1947 and 1948, he represented the 
Department in Europe, selecting displaced 
persons and other immigrants for settlement 
in Canada. 


His civie service to the City of Ottawa 
included membership on the Ottawa Col- 
legiate Institute Board and President of 
the Ottawa Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. In 1944 he unsuccessfully contested 
the mayoralty. 


When informed of Mr. Phelan’s death, 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, issued this statement: 

“The news of the passing of my good 
friend Cyril Phelan was a great shock, as 
I know it will be to so many, many people 
not only in Canada but in many countries 
throughout the world. His contributions in 
the labour and employment field, not only 
in Canada, but internationally through his 
work with the International Labour Organi- 
zation and its agencies will long be remem- 
bered. Possessing a most retentive mind 
and sound judgment developed through his 
years of experience with the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, he was a most valued 
contributor at amy meeting whether in 
Canada or abroad. He will be greatly 
missed”, 











Arthur Brown, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour, paid this tribute to Mr. Phelan: 

“All of us in the Department of Labour 
where Cyril Phelan spent so large a part 
of his career are deeply shocked at the 
tragic suddenness of his death. 

“To many of us he was a friend and 
associate of long standing. After he left 
the Department to take up the post of 
Director of Canada Branch of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, we worked closely 
together in matters of common interest in 
connection with the activity of that organi- 
zation. Few Canadians had as wide a 
knowledge of national and international 
affairs, or as many friends and colleagues 
in countries all over the western world. 

“Cyril Phelan left the Canadian Civil 
Service after more than 30 years only to 
become an international civil servant with 
the ILO. Since then he undertook a number 
of technical assistance missions for the ILO 
in other countries, which he carried out 
with distinction. In his international service 
he brought honour to himself and _ his 
country.” 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, said that Mr. Phelan’s 
death will be “deeply regretted throughout 
the Canadian labour movement”. 


Was Railway Brotherhood 
Official, W. L. Best Dies 

Canadian railway labour lost a trusted 
counsellor and administrator, the national 
capital an able public servant, and, in a 
larger sphere, the Canadian nation lost an 
outstanding citizen in the death on May 9 
of William Leslie Best, CBE, former Vice- 
president and National Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. Death came to 
him suddenly in his 85th year. 

Born at Westmorland, P.E.I., he entered 
the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at Chapleau, Ont., as a wiper and 
locomotive fireman. He was then 18 years 
old. 

Pride of craftsmanship and devotion to 
duty rapidly earned his promotion and by 
January 1900 he was the engineer in charge 
of some of its major “runs”. He was one 
of the engine crew chosen for the Royal 
Train that conveyed the Duke of Cornwall 
and York (later King George V) across 
Canada in 1901. 

To few men has been given the oppor- 
tunity and the capacity to serve so actively 
and ably and in so many varied fields of 
human welfare as was vouchsafed to Wil- 
liam Best. 

At a testimonial dinner and presentation 
of the Brotherhood’s Fifty Year Emblem 
to him in 1943 before a large assemblage, 


representative of Government, Labour, 
Industry, and civic bodies, a cross section 
of his life of service was revealed in the 
program of the event. 

He was initiated into the Brotherhood at 
Chapleau in 1893. He filled offices in the 
Chapleau local lodge until 1910, during 
which time he was Vice-chairman of the 
General Grievance Committee, B. of L. 
F & E., Canadian Pacific Railway System. 
On June 24, 1910, he was elected Chair- 
man of Canadian Legislative Board and 
Dominion Legislative Representative; this 
title was subsequently changed to Vice- 
President and National Legislative Repre- 
sentative. 

During the First World War Mr. Best 
served on the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment, the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and the Ottawa Branch of the National 
Fuel Board. He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Ottawa Civic 
Hospital and a Director and Treasurer of 
the Ottawa Association for the Blind. 

He attended two International Labour 
Conferences in Geneva, the 6th conference 
(1924) as Technical Adviser to Canada’s 
Labour Delegate, the 19th conference (1935) 
as Technical Adviser to the Canadian 
Government Delegate. 

In recognition of such service, William 
Best was included in His Majesty’s Birth- 
day Honours List, June 2, 1943, when 
appointed a Commander of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. 

When, to meet wartime exigencies in 
industrial relations, the National War La- 
bour Board was created, William Best was 
Labour’s representative on that body and 
remained a board member in its con- 
tinuance as the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

Quite apart from his service in state and 
labour areas was his devotion to the United 
Church of Canada, to which he gave of 
his time and talents as an outstanding lay- 
man. 

A daughter, Miss Evelyn Best, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Legislation Branch of 
the Department of Labour and is Secretary 
of the Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics last 
month released National Accounts, Income 
and Expenditure, 1950-56, which provides 
the statistical detail of the main national 
accounts aggregates published earlier this 
year. It may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a cost of 50 cents. 
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Women in Labour Force 
Subject of New Booklet 


Publication of a new booklet entitled 
Women at Work in Canada, prepared by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department, 
has been announced. 

The purpose of the new handbook is to 
give a factual account of the growth im 
numbers, the age distribution, the marital 
status, the occupations and the earnings of 
gainfully employed women in Canada. It 
contains also a brief description of the laws 
which effect women’s work and some infor- 
mation regarding working conditions in 
selected industries. 

According to the new fact book, a 
dramatic increase has occurred in the num- 
ber of women in the Canadian labour force 
in the course of the past 50 years. In 1901 
there were 238,000 women in the labour 
force, representing some 13.5 per cent of 
the total female population. By 1951 
there were 1,164,000 female participants in 
Canada’s labour force, representing 23.6 per 
cent of the female population. 

During the past ten years, several changes 
have taken place in the labour force par- 
ticipation of women of different age groups. 
The most important has been the increase 
in the proportion of women in the 45 to 64 
age group who are now in the labour force. 
These are mainly women whose families 
have grown up or whose home responsibili- 
ties no longer require full attention. Many 
of these have taken jobs for the first time. 

The handbook is obtainable in both 
English and French from the Queen’s 
Printer at 25 cents a copy. 


Three Firms Reject Bid 
To Discuss Shorter Week 


Plans for obtaining a shorter work week 
with increased pay and improved fringe 
benefits, recently announced by the United 
Automobile Workers, will meet stiff resist- 
ance, John R. Bugas, Vice-president of the 
Ford Motor Company, intimated last 
month. In a speech which was one of a 
series sponsored by the Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations Center of the Michigan 
State University, although he avoided dis- 
cussion of particular issues, he referred to 
the UAW pronouncement as “smoke- 
screens” and as part of the “softening up” 
process. 

Although he described the economic out- 
look as good, Mr. Bugas said that there was 
evidence that “inflation is being fostered 
and capital formation discouraged by 
attempts of organized labour to seek wage 
and fringe benefits which the economy 
cannot safely absorb”. Average hourly 
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earnings in manufacturing, he said, in- 
creased by 10 per cent between the middle 
of 1955 and the end of 1956, and he con- 
tended that increases of this size could not 
be absorbed through greater productivity. 
The result was what he described as “a 
wage-cost-price spiral, and not the reverse”. 

General Motors Corporation and Ameri- 
can Motors Corporation in the United 
States last month rejected an invitation by 
Walter Reuther to six automobile com- 
panies to join with his union in a study of 
the question of a shorter work week. 

Louis G. Seaton, a Vice-president of 
General Motors, said in a letter to Mr. 
Reuther that the union’s proposal “means 
that you are actually seeking to begin 
negotiations nearly a year ahead of time 
on a demand which has already been estab- 
lished by your union as its ‘next major 
goal’... Realistically, your proposal is not 
for the purpose of studying whether there 
should be a ‘shorter work week with 
increased take-home pay’ but rather a study 
of how and when.” Mr. Seaton concluded: 
“We decline your invitation.” 





Will Featherbedding Hold 
Baek Automation’s Gains? 


Automation and other radical departures 
in industrial methods may be held back by 
make-work rules enforced by the unions, in 
the opinion of some industrialists. This fear 
that featherbedding practices may increase 
to such an extent as partially to nullify the 
benefits of new labour-saving methods is 
examined in an article by A. H. Raskin in 
a recent issue of the New York Times. 

Union spokesmen, the writer says, ridicule 
these fears, and insist that labour welcomes 
improved technical methods, as long as 
there are adequate guarantees that their 
benefits will be fairly shared amongst 
workers, employers and the public. 

So far, according to the article, it seems 
that complaints about featherbedding have 
come mainly from those industries in which 
such practices have been prevalent for half 
a century or more—railways, printing and 
publishing, the building trades, trucking, 
and the entertainment industry. U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell is cited 
as being among those who believe that 
featherbedding is not likely to become a 
serious drag on productivity outside of 
these industries. He thinks that an expand- 
ing economy and an increasing scarcity of 
labour will in the future focus attention on 
ways of saving labour. 

US. government officials are also of the 
opinion that the change to new methods 
will be gradual enough to allow time for 











training displaced workers and to prevent 
the occurrence of any mass unemployment. 


Even among management officials there 
is a strong difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which make-work practices at 
present interfere with efficiency. Some fac- 
tory executives contend that productivity 
in manufacturing enterprises has been held 
back by at least 15 per cent. Many manage- 
ment engineers dispute this estimate, how- 
ever. 


“Measuring what men can reasonably be 
expected to produce, consistent with health 
and safety, remains a process in which the 
area of disagreement among experts often 
exceeds the estimated holdback,” says Mr. 
Raskin. “Union time-study specialists note 
that the productivity of American factory 
workers runs well above that of workers 
operating identical machinery in most 
foreign countries.” 

Attempts to check featherbedding by 
legislation during recent years have included 
the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act, aimed 
at the Teamsters Union; and the Lea Act, 
intended to prevent the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians from compelling radio 
stations to hire more musicians than they 
needed. 


The Taft-Hartley Act, which made it an 
unfair labour practice for a union to “cause 
or attempt to cause an employer to pay 
or deliver or agree to pay or deliver any 
money or other thing of value, in the nature 
of an exaction, for services which are not 
performed or not to be performed”, was 
a third attempt of the kind. Two decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court have, 
however, disappointed the hopes that were 
placed on the effectiveness of this provision. 


The article mentions the findings of two 
manpower experts at the University of 
Michigan, Professors William Haber and 
Harold M. Levinson, who last year com- 
pleted a survey of the building trades, 
which have been a frequent target of 
charges of make-work practices. These two 
men found that efficiency in construction 
trades had declined during the last 25 years, 
although there had been an improvement 
since World War II. 

They also found, however, that there 
seemed to be no connection between 
lowered efficiency and the activities of 
trade unions. In cities where unions were 
weak the efficiency record was much the 
same as in cities where they were strong. 
Although the experts criticized some union 
policies as having the effect of swelling 
labour requirements unduly, in general they 
found that the record of the building crafts 
in permitting the use of new methods, and 


in avoiding any calculated restrictions on 
productivity, was better than had been 
commonly believed. 

The American Institute of Management, 
the writer remarks, recently pointed out 
that management seemed to be about as 
guilty of featherbedding as labour. The 
Institute said that 90 per cent of all com- 
panies seemed to suffer from featherbedding 
among executives. It mentioned as exam- 
ples a case in which a bank merger left 
four vice-presidents without specific respon- 
sibilities, and another case of the “kicking 
upstairs” of a sales manager who could not 
get on with other departmental heads in 
his company. 

“Despite manpower waste at the top and 
the bottom,” the article concludes, “the 
economy is still setting records in corporate 
profits and employee earnings. If fears 
of unemployment can be permanently set at 
rest, real progress may eventually be made 
in squeezing some of the water out of our 
job system. Twelve years of post-war pros- 
perity have provided a start toward such 
reassurance.” 





If Automation Ends Job, 
Workers Provided for 


Financial help for employees discharged 
for technological reasons and arrangements 
to enable employees to move when opera- 
tions are transferred between plants were 
provided in a new contract between the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company in California 
and the chemical workers’ union in the 
plant. 

The contract provided for a severance 
pay plan with benefit rates based on age 
and length of service and to range from 
two weeks’ to 52 weeks’ pay. Tied in with 
this plan is a supplemental unemployment 
benefits provision guaranteeing employees 
75 per cent of their “applicable wage rate” 
when supplemental benefits are combined 
with state unemployment compensation. 

Because the company is planning to trans- 
fer a substantial part of one plant to 
another, the contract also provides for an 
“integrated seniority program” under which 
the company agreed to give qualified em- 
ployees from the former plant the first 
chance at new openings in the latter and 
to reimburse employees making the transfer 
for moving expenses. 


Earl Watson Dies 
Earl R. Watson, one of Windsor’s best 
known labour leaders, and since 1945 Presi- 
dent of Local 195, United Auto Workers, 
the unit at the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, died on Monday, May 27, at the 
age of 61. 
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Blind Persons Receiving 
Allowances Decrease 

The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,297 at December 
31, 1956, to 8,256 at March 31, 1957. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$733,571.32 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1957, compared with $740,780.44 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $15,384,972.33. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1956-57 amounted to $2,959,525.74, an 
increase of $41,031.61 over the expenditure 
of $2,918,494.13 in 1955-56. 

At March 31, 1957, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.38 to $39.60. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Increase in Payments 
To Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 30,716 at December 31, 
1956, to 31,835 at March 31, 1957. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,900,306.28 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1957, compared with $1,840,299.93 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $13,251,797.87. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1956-57 amounted to $7,167,352.38, an in- 
crease of $1,502,285.73 over the expenditure 
of $5,665,066.65 in 1955-56. 

At March 31, 1957, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$33.94 to $39.44. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Continue Hospital Grants 
Another Five Years 


Federal hospital construction grants will 
be continued for a further period of five 
years, it was announced last month. 

Following is a text of Health Minister 
Martin’s announcement: 

“Tt was nine years ago that Prime Minis- 
ter King announced to Parliament, on 
May 14, 1948, the inauguration of the 
National Health Program, in which, each 
year since then, grants totalling between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000 have been made 
available to the provinces for various im- 
portant health purposes. 

“The eighth single grant in the list of 
grants announced in the original program 
was an amount of thirteen millions annually 
for hospital construction purposes. : 
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“In the first five years of the National 
Health program a total of over $65,000,000 
was voted by Parliament for necessary 
hospital construction. 

“On the program’s fifth anniversary in 
May 1953, I announced to Parliament the 
Government’s intention to continue federal 
grants for hospital construction purposes 
for a further five-year period. From 1953 to 
the present time, Parliament has voted an 
additional $34,000,000 for this purpose, as 
well as revoting unspent balances left over 
from previous years. In the nine-year 
period, from 1948 to 1957, the Government 
has therefore obtained preliminary approval 
for total grants exceeding $100,000,000 to 
assist the provinces in the building of 
necessary new hospital facilities. 

“Byen though we have not reached the 
end of the second five-year period, I wish 
to announce that it will be the policy of 
this Government that federal hospital con- 
struction grants will continue to be provided 
for a further period of five years on a basis 
and on a scale similar to the program which 
has proved so outstandingly successful since 
1948.” 


Claims No Real Shortage 
Of Engineers in U.S. 


There is no real shortage of professional 
engineers in the United States, in the 
opinion of George E. Kopetz, Vice-president 
of Blaw-Knox Co. 

Writing in a recent issue of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, Mr. Kopetz 
says: “True enough, there are unfilled 
engineering needs in industry. However, 
these primarily are needs resulting from the 
diversion, waste and misuse of engineering 
manpower. The problem is not a funda- 
mental shortage in terms of the crop of 
engineers harvested by the nation’s univer- 
sities, so much as in the distribution and 
use of the graduates. 

“Our real problem is why so many 
engineers leave home, leave their chosen 
field and allow themselves to be sidetracked 
in less rewarding or less challenging roles. 
It is estimated that some 30 per cent of 
all graduated engineers, men who are some 
years removed from their university days, 
are walking the skid row of professional 
neglect. I mean they have surrendered to 
lower grade positions, to clerking, to routine, 
non-professional jobs.” 

This situation is contrasted by the writer 
with that which prevails in the medical 
profession, which “loses only 2 per cent of 
its harvested crop”. 

Other ways in which engineering resources 
are wasted, he said, include: the main- 
tenance of “large pools of reserve engineers 
by certain segments of industry, particularly 











those associated with large government- 
sponsored activities”; the “mass hiring of 
engineers for sheer numbers without regard 
to their individual future careers”; and 
“the pigeonholing of engineers in routine 
drawing assignments for long periods, diver- 
sion to so-called administrative work that is 
really glamorized clerking, adding more and 
more bread to the engineering work sand- 
wich by increasing the repetitive and paper 
work”. 

Mr. Kopetz also mentions “the accumula- 
tion of ‘engineering whiskers’—that is, con- 
tinuing to do considerable spot and detail 
engineering of a repetitive nature that 
should have been standardized and removed 
from the engineers’ work load.” 


He blames management for neglecting 
the training of engineers. With regard to 
salaries he says: “For many years there 
was a prevailing complaint that although 
engineers were often recruited with attrac- 
tive starting salaries, a decade later would 
find them not far advanced in the income 
scale. This complaint is no longer as valid 
as it used to be, but there is still some 
disposition to take engineers for granted 
once they are on the payroll and forget that 
they need and respond to incentives and 
increased rewards just as others do.” 


This businessman’s view finds corrobora- 
tion in a speech recently delivered by John 
Taft, Vice-president of the Engineers and 
Scientists of America, at a special con- 
ference on labour relations held in Chicago 
by the American Management Association. 


According to estimates, he said, there are 
now between 500,000 and 600,000 engineers 
employed in the United States, amounting 
to nearly 1 per cent of the total work force. 
This mass employment has injured the 
engineers’ professional standing. They are 
looked upon by many employers, he said, 
as technical jacks-of-all-trades, they are 
used for the wrong kinds of jobs, and are 
subject to galling supervision. They often 
have to work in noisy, badly lighted and 
poorly ventilated quarters. 

In the matter of salaries, he said that 
although starting rates are at a record level 
of $450 a month, the fact remains that 
the vast majority of competent professional 
engineers are getting salaries that are very 
little higher than the starting rates. A man 
with from 15 to 20 years’ experience makes 
considerably less than twice the starting 
rate. He pointed out that fewer than 10 
per cent of the engineers make more than 
$10,000 a year; and he compared this with 
journeymen-craftsmen’s wages, which in 
several large cities run to more than $7,500 
a year, not including overtime. 
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_Mr. Taft mentioned some of the collec- 
tive bargaining aims of the engineers, which 
include: suitable salaries, ensured by job 
and salary evaluation plans; merit increases; 
premium pay for overtime; tuition refunds 
and leaves of absence for advanced training 
to increase proficiency; negotiation regard- 
ing working conditions and fringe benefits, 
as well as such special matters as patent 
assignments, patent awards, and bonuses; 
and the provision of a vehicle of communi- 
cation between engineers and management 
in order to improve relations between the 
two. 





Says Older Workers 
Found More Efficient 

Older workers are more efficient in the 
work they are doing than their younger 
colleagues, in the opinion of Dr. L. F. 
Koyl, of Toronto’s Sunnybrook Hospital. 

The older worker, Dr. Koyl says research 
has shown, takes less time to do the same 
job, his reliability is greater, and he knows 
his work better. 

Dr. Koyl’s findings are supported by Dr. 
W.G. Scott, National Employment Service, 
Toronto, who says: 

“People age differently. Some men are 
old at 50. Some are young at 80. It is 
impossible to take chronogical age and say, 
‘this man is no longer useful.’ It is better 
to take his physical and psychological age.” 


Apprenticeship Opened 
To Older Ford Workers 


A plan designed to enhance job oppor- 
tunities for older production employees has 
been signed by the United Automobile 
Workers and the Ford Motor Company in 
the United States. 

It permits older workers to apply in the 
company’s apprentice program, previously 
open only to employees between the age of 
18 and 26. Employees with more than 90 
days’ employment, if accepted for appren- 
ticeship, are also entitled to company-paid 
classroom instruction. 

A UAW spokesman said the plan will 
help to alleviate the present shortage of 
trained personnel, expected to grow more 
acute as automation progresses. 










Mrs. Flora H. Glen, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Lasour GazerrE for 
the past eight years, retired last month. 

Mrs. Glen had been in the Canadian 
government service for approximately 20 
years, mainly in research and editorial 
work. She has now taken up residence 
near London, England. 
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Housing Starts Decline 
In First Four Months 

Fewer starts on new residential dwelling 
units were reported in the January-April 
period this year compared with last, accord- 
ing to advance figures. Completions were 
also down from a year earlier, as were the 
number of units in various stages of con- 
struction at April 30. 

Starts in the four-month period declined 
to 15,709 units from 24,874 in 1956’s corres- 
ponding period, completions fell to 31,656 
units from 34,784, and units under con- 
struction at April 30 numbered 53,329 com- 
pared with 68,071. 

In the United States, non-farm housing 
starts rose to 92,000 units in April, the US. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. Although 11 per cent 
higher than in March, this total was the 
smallest number of dwelling units started 
in April in any year since 1949 and was 
down 17 per cent from a year ago. 

At the end of the first four months, 
housing starts for 1957 were running 17 
per cent behind a year ago and at the lowest 
level since 1949. The current January-April 
total of 303,000 new houses and apartments 
included 287,600 private and 15,400 public 
units. 





British Railways Face 
‘Diesel Issue’ Too 


The manning of diesel locomotives is a 
subject of dispute between railways and 
railway unions in the United Kingdom, as 
it is in Canada and the United States. The 
British Transport Commission, arguing from 
experience on electric trains, says that one 
man is enough to drive a diesel train. The 
unions have protested about the possible 
danger to the public in having only one 
man in the cab. The Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen fear 
the loss of a large proportion of their 
membership if the Commission’s plans go 
through. 

However, the ASLEF and the National 
Union of Railwaymen have discussed the 
matter privately, and are expected to 
resume negotiations with the Commission 
soon. 

As regards the non-operating employees 
the Commission have agreed as far as pos- 
sible to find jobs in their present districts 
for those who become redundant owing to 
the introduction of plans for reducing 
labour. Those who are transferred to less 
well paid posts will keep their original rate 
of pay for three years, subject to certain 
conditions. It has been stated that British 
Railways will live up to their reputation 
by offering jobs to everyone affected. 
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Speaking at the General Federation of 
Trade Unions’ conference recently, W. P. 
Allen, Manpower Adviser to the British 
Transport Commission, said: “Unless the 
present day total of 570,000 railway staff is 
reduced by 10 to 12 per cent in the next 15 
years we cannot hope to revitalize the 
railways and make them an economic 
proposition.” 


Canadian Profits Average 
5.8 Cents of Sales Dollar 


Profit on the sales dollar in Canadian 
manufacturing industry in 1956 averaged 
out at 5.8 cents, L. H. Doering, Chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
reported last month. 

This figure was 0.1 cents lower than the 
profit figure for 1955 but 0.6 cents higher 
than for both 1953 and 1954, when the 
figure was. 5.2. 


Mr. Doering’s report was based on a 
nation-wide study by the Association of 
the breakdown of manufacturing industry’s 
sales dollar. The survey broke down the 
profits even further by showing that 2.2 
cents of 1956’s sales profit were paid out 
in dividends, while 3.6 cents were ploughed 
back into the business. 


Other pertinent figures established by the 
study were: federal and provincial income 
taxes in 1956 were 4.4 cents out of each 
dollar of sales; the number of shareholders 
in the companies responding to the ques- 
tionnaire, 572,940, was higher than the 
number of employees, 436,981; total invest- 
ments of the 1,023 companies amounted to 
$5,726,682,000; of the companies replying to 
the questionnaire, 104 reported a loss on 
their year’s operations. 

The survey was based on replies from 
1,028 member companies which had net 
sales of well over eight billion dollars. 

The study was the ninth consecutive 
annual survey by the CMA. 


Old Age Assistance Total 
Down in Fiseal 1956-57 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 90,488 
at December 31, 1956, to 89,907 at March 
31, 1957. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,075,855.53 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1957, compared with $5,124,703.00 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $103,880,645.58. 











Professional and Technical Manpower 


Supply and demand of professional manpower is subject of series of 1] 
broadcasts in Department’s weekly “Canada at Work" radio program 


The supply and demand of professional 
manpower formed the subject for a series 
of 11 broadcasts in the Department’s weekly 
“Canada at Work” radio program that has 
just concluded. The broadcasts, heard over 
66 stations from coast to coast, were 
delivered by government officials, spokes- 
men for professional associations, educa- 
tional authorities and business executives. 

The first talk was broadcast during the 
week beginning March 31; the final one, 
during the week beginning June 9. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, was the first speaker. Under the title, 
“What Does a Shortage of Professional 
Manpower Mean,” he gave a general intro- 
duction to the subject of the shortage of 
professional manpower, with a statistical 
background, and described the past, pre- 
sent and estimated future of the problem. 

The other speakers and their subjects 
were: 

Dr. Garnet T. Page, General Manager and 
Secretary, Chemical Institute of Canada, 
“Have We Enough Science Teachers in Our 
High Schools?” 

Dr. C. T. Bissell, President, Carleton 
University, Ottawa, “The Needed Expansion 
of University Training Facilities”. 

W. F. McMullen, Engineering Personnel 
Manager, Canadian General Electric Co. 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., “We Can’t Afford 
to Misuse Our Engineers”. 


Richard Scott, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Canadian Aviation Elec- 
tronics Ltd., Ville St. Laurent, Que., “New 
Tools for Technicians”. 

H. H. Kerr, Principal, Ryerson Institute 
of Technology, Toronto, “The Engineering 
Technologist”. 

W. H. Evans, Chairman, Special Com- 
mittee on Education and Manpower, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, “Indus- 
try’s Role in Producing Professional Man- 
power”. 

Dr. F. T. Rosser, Vice-president (Ad- 
ministration), National Research Council, 
“Canada’s Position in the World of Pro- 
fessional Manpower”. 

Dean Geoffrey C. Andrew, Deputy to 
the President, University of British Colum- 
bia, “Is a University Degree Important?” 

Prof. M. D. Parmenter, Director, Guid- 
ance Centre, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, “Vocational Guid- 
ance is the Key to More Professional 
Manpower”. 

Dr. O. M. Solandt, Vice-president, Re- 
search and Development, Canadian National 
Railways, “The Importance of Scientists 
in the Development of Canada”. 

Digests of the texts of the first five 
broadcasts are given below. Digests of the 
texts of the remaining six will appear in 
the July issue. 


What does a Shortage of Professional Manpower Mean? 


Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


“This talk will briefly review some of 
the problems arising from the shortages of 
professional and technical manpower in 
Canada, seek to explain the reasons for 
these shortages, and take a look at the 
outlook and some of the problems of 
training associated with this group. 

“Many kinds of professional manpower 
have been in short supply in most years 
since the end of the war. Engineers and 
scientists have been almost continuously in 
short supply for many years. Demand for 
many other kinds of professional people, 
although not quite so insistent, has also 
been generally greater than available sup- 


plies. 
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“One of the characteristics of professional 
manpower is that machinery and equipment 
cannot be substituted for their services. This 
means that shortages of professional man- 
power have serious effects on the opera- 
tions of organizations that heavily depend 
on their services.” 

In a survey last year of industry, univer- 
sities and government agencies by the 
Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service to ascertain the extent 
of shortages of professional manpower and 
their effects, one-half of the business enter- 
prises reported shortages, Dr. Dymond said. 
Reporting on the effects of the shortages, 
the majority of those questioned reported 
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cutbacks in production and expansion plans 
and others reported curtailment of develop- 
ment and research activities, the overload- 
ing of professional personnel, the necessity 
of filling positions with inadequately trained 
personnel, and a potential shortage of 
future executives. 

“Colleges and universities indicated that 
the major effects of shortages were increases 
in teaching loads, limitation of expansion 
plans, curtailment of research activities, and 
the hiring of unqualified teachers.” 

One basic cause of the shortage of pro- 
fessional personnel in Canada is that the 
number in the college-age group has been 
remarkably constant over the past ten 
years—about 950,000—at a time when the 
Canadian economy was undergoing a record 
expansion, he declared. 

“Any increase in the number going to 
college has basically resulted from increases 
in the proportion of our young people going 
to university,” Dr. Dymond pointed out. 
In 1946, a little more than five out of one 
hundred of college-age youth attended 
university while in 1955, almost eight out 
of one hundred went to college. 

“Immigration has constituted the other 
important source of professional manpower 
for Canada since the war. In the first 
five years of the post-war period emigration 
of professionals exceeded immigration, so 
that the net loss of professionals was about 
3,000 in these years. In the past five years 
we enjoyed a much better record: a total 
of some 36,000 professionals immigrated 
to Canada, and when emigration is sub- 
tracted we enjoyed a net gain of about 
19,000 during these years. This was par- 
ticularly important during these years when 
there was a falling off of graduations after 
most veterans completed their training, so 
that the total supply of professionals 
remained relatively constant. 

“Graduations from the universities reached 
their low point in 1955 and since then 
have risen, and will continue to increase, as 
the larger numbers in the college-age group 
enter university. Shortages of professional 
manpower were particularly acute in 1956 
because we were at a very low point in 
university graduations at a time when the 
Canadian economy was undergoing a record 
expansion. 

“Tt is difficult to envisage a situation in 
which shortages would be much more intense 
that at present, and while it is expected 
that requirements will exceed supplies for 
some years yet, the unfavourable balance 
will likely ease somewhat in the next few 
years.” 

The requirements of professional man- 
power will differ a great deal from one 
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profession to another, Dr. Dymond con- 
tinued, so that he could present only a 
broad outline. f ; 

“Professionals are an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of our labour force, which is itself 
growing. In 1931 professionals made up 
about 5.4 per cent of the labour force, and 
in 1956 they made up about 7 per cent. 
This means that, with a growing labour 
force, the number of professional workers 
has almost doubled in a 26-year period. If 
these trends continue in the future, we 
can expect a 50-per-cent increase in our 
requirements for professional workers over 
the next decade, as contrasted to a 40-per- 
cent increase over the past decade.” 

There are currently about 400,000 pro- 
fessional workers in Canada, he said, and 
the growth trends of the past suggest that 
we will need at least 200,000 in the next ten 
years. “The rate of increase im require- 
ments for some kind of professionals will 
be a good deal higher than 50 per cent.” 

The Department’s survey found that the 
average net annual increase in requirements 
for various professional groups from 1956 
to 1958 was forecast as: for all engineers, 
11.4 per cent per year, varying from 6.5 
per cent for mining engineers to 17.4 per 
cent for aeronautical engineers; for all 
scientists, 9.8 per cent, varying from 7.5 per 
cent for biologists to 10.5 per cent for 
chemists; for commerce and business ad- 
ministration graduates, 13.5 per cent. 

“It is not likely that these rates of 
demand will continue over too many years. 
For example, if they did continue for very 
long, engineers would make up about 25 
per cent of our labour force by the year 
2000,” Dr. Dymond stated. 

Turning to the outlook for the supply of 
professional manpower, he cautioned that 
it was hazardous to look very far into the 
future because a great deal depends on 
how many youth decides to go to college 
and how many immigrants with professional 
training can be expected to come to Canada. 

Economies and Research Branch estimates 
suggest that over the next five years, com- 
pared with the past five, there may be 
little change in the supply of immigrants 
with professional training and about the 
same number of university graduates. 

Dr. Dymond explained that little change 
in the number of university graduations is 
expected because in the years 1951 to 1955, 
graduations were declining from a peak, 
whereas in 1956 to 1960 they will be 
climbing from a trough. “This suggests 
that shortages will persist over the next 
five years,” he said. In the subsequent five 
years, 1961 to 1965, while immigration may 
decline, university graduations will increase 
“considerably”. 











“Although requirements are growing all 
the time, supply and demand should be in 
somewhat better balance after 1960.” 

Turning then to the problems surrounding 
the training of professional and technical 
manpower, Dr. Dymond stated that part of 
the shortage of professional manpower 
results from the lack of adequately trained 
technicians, which has meant that profes- 
sionals have often had to do work that 
would be done by competent technicians, 
were they available. The growing demand 
for technicians has been met in part of 
immigration and by the development and 
expansion of education institutions such as 
the Ryerson Institute. 


“Competent technicians usually have to 
be high school or technical school graduates 
because of the background of mathematics 
and science required. In addition, a fully 
trained technician needs two to three, or 
more, years of specialized training and 
work experience beyond high school.” 

Industry is now stepping up its training 
of technicians, he continued, and some 
provinces, such as Ontario, are now making 
plans to provide more adequate training 
facilities for them. 

“A key factor that will hamper the 
development of adequate supplies of scien- 
tists and engineers in future years is the 
serious shortage of qualified teachers of 
science and mathematics in the high schools. 


The mathematics and science teacher pro- 
vides a seed-bed from which our future 
scientists and engineers flower. If qualified 
and interested students are not provided 
with an adequate background in maths and 
science in high school they are not likely to 
be equipped to undertake the rigorous train- 
ing in science and engineering in university. 
The qualified science and mathematics 
teacher helps to identify and foster an 
interest in these fields on the part of 
youngsters. 


“Persons with adequate qualifications in 
the fields of science and mathematics are 
often pulled out of the educational field 
by more attractive opportunities elsewhere. 
Unless an adequate flow of high school 
teachers in these subjects is provided, the 
very foundation on which much of the 
development of technical manpower in 
Canada depends will be further weakened.” 


The development and expansion of insti- 
tutions of higher learning is a major prob- 
lem, he went on. As recent «onstructive 
steps in this direction he cited the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1526) and the doubling of 
federal per capita grants to universities. 


In conclusion, Dr. Dymond pointed out 
that Canada is not alone in facing problems 
of shortages of professional manpower and 
that the problems, in many respects, are 
very similar in other countries. 


Have We Enough Science Teachers in Our High Schools? 


Dr. Garnet T. Page, General Manager and Secretary, Chemical Institute of Canada 


Through the large number of meetings 
held last year to discuss the many factors 
contributing to the present need for more 
professional workers have run four main 
threads of agreement. 

The four points of agreement are: 

1. Canadian universities and colleges are, 
in general, able to handle their share of the 
responsibility for the education and train- 
ing of the university graduates we require. 
The major need is an adequate supply of 
money to allow them to recruit and pay 
their instructional staffs and to enlarge their 
facilities. 

2. As long as we have an expanding tech- 
nological economy we will continue to 
require more scientists and engineers. “The 
state of requiring such personnel is an 
indication of national health, and even 
though we may call it a ‘shortage’ it 
should not be construed as a cause for 
panic.” Those who require these trained 
men should face up to and assume the new 


responsibilities connected with this condi- 
tion, pre-eminent among which are a greatly 
increased amount of financial support for 
universities and a recognition that the 
career of a scientist or engineer must pro- 
vide adequate incentives and rewards, Dr. 
Page advised. 


3. The present apparent shortage of cer- 
tain types of trained personnel could be 
alleviated in some measure by a more 
efficient utilization of professional man- 
power and the employment of technicians 
to relieve them of non-professional “chores”. 


4. The elementary and secondary school 
system needs a thorough examination and 
strengthening. “We are in great need of 
more teachers... In particular, we need a 
system of primary and secondary school 
education that will identify and inspire our 
future specialists in all the fields of higher 
learning, that will instil the discipline of 
study and thought in our young people, and 
that will do more for them than provide 
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the mechanics whereby they may pass a 
set of departmental examinations. As the 
employers of teachers, the Canadian public 
must remember that, in order to attract 
sufficient numbers of the best people to this 
profession, the career of teacher must also 
provide adequate professional and financial 
incentives and rewards. 

“The principal reason for our changing 
manpower needs appears to be the increas- 
ing application of the techniques of auto- 
mation to our economy. Automation brings 
with it a greatly increased responsibility 
for management to plan manpower require- 
ments with regard to both technical per- 
sonnel and labour. Adequate planning will, 
in large measure, avoid the serious social 
and economic dislocations which have 
occurred as a result of some earlier indus- 
trial revolutions. Plans for the numbers, 
skills, and professional qualifications of 
future manpower requirements should be 
made far in advance, and particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the possibility of 
training potential technicians and manage- 
ment personnel from among those now 
employed.” 

The rate and extent of the adoption of 
automation “does not appear to depend so 
much on available capital and related fac- 
tors as the availability of well-trained 
management personnel, scientists, engineers 
and technicians”. 


While we cannot yet see the exact nature 
of the changes that are taking place in the 
machines and processes of industry, “the 
phases of the industrial and scientific revo- 
lutions through which we are now passing 
require a marked upgrading and a higher 
degree of flexibility of the labour force. 
It lays special stress on the full develop- 
ment of high-level talents”. 


Recent predictions and projections of 
the number of skilled persons Canada must 
produce within the next 25 years are 
“almost terrifying”. Even now almost all 
our schools and universities are having 
great difficulty in recruiting professional 
teachers; about 75 per cent of industry 
is experiencing the same problem. 


“We look to our educational systems for 
solutions to most of these manpower prob- 
lems because, in the present manpower 
situation, Canada has a particular need for 
trained abilities at a high level. This need 
has a new urgency, partly because of the 
current demands of industry and business 
and partly because many schools have 
tended to neglect the full education of their 
pupils. 

“Canadian schools are clearly obligated, 
in the light of our manpower needs, to 
intensify their search for means whereby 
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waste of talent can be reduced. It must 
never be forgotten that the best develop- 
ment of the talents of every boy and girl 
is the prime concern of our educational 
system.” 

Over the next five years, very little can 
be done about our supply of personnel 
except to make the best of what we have. 
In the next 10 to 50 years, however, we 
are faced with the necessity of taking some 
action to strengthen our primary and 
secondary school systems. 

“We need a system of primary and 
secondary school education that will serve 
to inspire and identify our future specialists 
in all fields of higher learning, and that 
will instil the discipline of study and 
thought in our young people. 

“Tt has become obvious that the great 
impact of modern technological progress 
demands that immediate action be taken at 
the pre-university level, to ensure the best 
possible teaching of science and mathema- 
tics. It has become equally obvious that 
the high school teachers of science and 
mathematics are the key to many of our 
long-range problems of professional man- 
power. 

“Canada has the manpower; but they 
must be identified, inspired and educated.” 

Recent studies indicate that Canada’s 
requirements for professional manpower will 
double over the next 20 years and also 
that the university-age population will 
probably double during the same period. 
“However, there are certain limiting factors 
that must be considered before assuming 
that our requirements for professional per- 
sonnel will be supplied automatically.” 
Among these factors Dr. Page listed: 


1. A recent tendency among our high 
school population to shy away from pro- 
ceeding to a university or technical school 
education in pure or applied science. “One 
of the main reasons for this is the lack of 
sufficient number of properly qualified high 
school teachers of science and mathematics, 
and a lack of methods for upgrading the 
quality of teaching by those who may find 
it necessary to teach these subjects. This 
condition leads to an almost complete 
absence of one of the most important func- 
tions of the high school teacher of science 
and mathematics—that of identifying and 
inspiring our future scientists and en- 
gineers.” 

2. We have received a very low propor- 
tional net increase in population from 
immigration in the very professional classes 
in which our shortage are most acute. 

3. Our university and technical school 
facilities have very definite limitations 
today and cannot accommodate any sizeable 











increase in student enrolment and maintain 
educational standards without a considera- 
ble expansion of teaching staff, accommoda- 
tion and equipment. 


4. In general, Canada is not yet making 


the most efficient use of its present supply 
of professional personnel. 


Turning to solutions to the problem, Dr. 
Page said that undoubtedly the most im- 
portant single answer was money, both for 
higher salaries and added facilities. While 
higher salaries may attract a larger num- 
ber of scientists and engineers to high 
school teaching, there are many other 
factors to be considered: better preparation 
of teachers, reduced loan for teachers, 
improved prestige for teachers, financial 
assistance for teacher training, improved 
curricula and courses, better facilities for 
teaching, methods of upgrading the efforts 
of existing teachers, and effective utilization 
of qualified teachers. 


In conclusion, Dr. Page urged the univer- 
sities, professional societies, industry, the 
teachers themselves and the general public 
to co-operate with provincial and local 
authorities in developing plans to assist the 
primary and secondary schools to make an 
adequate contribution towards: 

1. Supplying Canada with the well- 
trained engineers and scientists that are 
required. 

2. Offering the type of instruction that will 
inspire those with the required aptitudes 
to go on to university or to technician- 
training institutes. 

3. Providing all secondary school students 
with an opportunity for a more intelligent 
understanding of the world in which they 
live. 

4. Providing all secondary school students 
with the fundamental knowledge required 
to earn their living in a technological age. 


The Needed Expansion of University Training Facilities 


Dr. Claude T. Bissel, President, Carleton University, Ottawa 


“Do we have a sufficient number of 
students in our universities to meet 
Canada’s increasing need for professional 
manpower?” 

There are now in Canadian universities in 
the neighbourhood of 75,000 students, Dr. 
Bissell said, and all of those who graduate 
will be quickly absorbed into business, 
industry, government, the church, the 
school, and the universities themselves. In 
all professions, and especially in engineer- 
ing and in teaching, the gap between what 
we have and what we need will be great. 

“This gap is likely to continue. What 
can we do to close this gap as quickly as 
possible?” 

On the basis of “some sober statistical 
analyses” the present total of 75,000 
students will double in 10 years time. 

“Now will natural forces look after the 
need for an expanded university population 
and eventually solve our professional man- 
power shortage? Some experts are doubtful 
of this. At the recent conference on scien- 
tific, engineering, and technical manpower, 
held at St. Andrew’s, some bold projec- 
tions into the future were attempted (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1520). This conference came 
to the conclusion that if we were to 
graduate a sufficient number of engineers 
and scientific and technical personnel to 
look after the needs of our growing 
economy, and to maintain some sort of 
equality with the United States and Russia, 
we should have to increase our university 


population by the year 1980 until it reaches 
375,000 or even 490,000, which, as you 
can see, even at the lower figure is five 
times the number of students we now have 
enrolled. 

“The universities, as at present con- 
stituted and financed, are in no position 
to receive and to train the flood of students 
who will be coming to them in the next 
few years and whom society dearly needs 
as graduates. What are the universities 
going to do about it? Or, to put the ques- 
tion in its more rational form, what is 
society going to do about it?” Dr. Bissell 
asked. 

Answering the first question, Dr. Bissell 
went on to say: “They could, of course, 
say—and with good reason—that they 
propose to maintain the status quo; that 
they have quite as many students now as 
they can handle; and that the only solu- 
tion is to cut off applicants at, shall we 
say, the top 25 per cent, or whatever 
percentage is required to fill the available 
vacancies. 

“But the universities are not taking this 
inflexible attitude. They are drawing up 
careful plans to meet the coming crisis in 
numbers. All across this country the univer- 
sities have set up planning committees that 
are laboriously gathering facts and express- 
ing them in terms of educational needs. 
Never, I think, in the history of education 
in Canada have the universities been so 
keenly conscious of the future and of what 
they must do to prepare for it.” 
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Planning for the future, Dr. Bissell said, 
fell into two parts. The first concerned phy- 
sical needs for classrooms, laboratories, 
offices, residences, heating plants, etc.; and 
the second, the need for increased teaching 
staff. The physical equipment of the univer- 
sities had been allowed to fall behind even 
the needs of current enrolment owing to 
the gap in building that occurred during 
the war. 

“All across Canada at the present time 
universities are resorting to bold, but 
unsatisfactory improvisions to meet the 
crisis which is already creeping up on 
them,” he continued. 

“The enormity of the task before them 
has not, however, induced in the univer- 
sities Napoleonic designs. They are planning 
for simple, functional buildings that, with- 
out the sacrifice of the grace that should 
belong to halls of learning, will do the 
job in the most economical and efficient 
fashion. 


“Providing the buildings is not, however, 
the main problem. Bricks, mortar, steel 
already exist. But the human problem is 
less easily solved,” Dr. Bissell said. He 
pointed out that while there are at present 
a little more than 6,000 full-time members 
on the academic staffs of all Canadian 
universities, it is estimated that 10,000 is 
the minimum that will be needed by 1965. 

To provide for the increase of about 
4,000 was a tremendous problem. ‘The 
universities’ staffs were not created over- 
night, and they could not be secured “by 
sending good prospects to colleges of educa- 
tion for a summer course,” he said. 

“Unless these people are already in 
graduate schools, or will be going there 
immediately, then it is difficult to see where 
we will be getting our staff from. All we 
can do at the present time is to make sure 
that as many as possible of our superior 
students are persuaded to go into graduate 
work, with the ultimate intention of pre- 
paring themselves for the academic profes- 
sions. 

“The problem here is, of course, to 
provide sufficient inducement for these pros- 
pective teachers. It is, I think, now widely 
known that the remuneration for university 
teaching is not excessive; indeed, the 
salaries of university teachers have fallen 
far behind the levels of comparable pro- 
fessions. It will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade young men and women to 
enter upon an academic career unless they 
have some assurance of an economic return 
that will enable them to play a full and 
effective role in society.” 

The speaker said that he did not want 
to suggest that the provision of adequate 
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sums of money will adequately solve all 
university problems, “but it will provide 
the basis for the eventual solution of most 
of them”. 

Answering his second question—“What is 
society going to do about this problem?”— 
Dr. Bissell said that the universities have 
done their part in taking forethought for 
the future and in giving warnings about 
the outlook, and they “must now await an 
adequate response from society”. 


There were some indications that the 
response was coming, he thought. “The 
chief advances have come on governmental 
fronts. The federal Government has doubled 
its grants to universities and has made 
available in the recent legislation for the 
Canada Council a sum of $50,000,000 to be 
distributed to universities for capital needs 
in the humanities and social sciences. Pro- 
vincial governments across Canada are also 
awakening to their responsibilities and are 
shouldering their burden with varying 
degrees of alacrity. 


“But I do not think that government 
action alone will be sufficient to give univer- 
sities the strong, central position in our 
society that our cultural and economic 
health requires.” This was not a depressing 
fact, he added; rather it was a challenge 
and an opportunity. 


Referring to possible undesirable effects 
of undue concentration by the universities 
on professional training—to the danger that 
“the professional aim will demand an em- 
phasis upon a narrow utilitarian point of 
view, upon certain specialized techniques, 
so that the university ignores its task of 
expanding the mind,” Dr. Bissell said he 
didn’t think this was an inevitable conflict. 
“After all, universities from their earliest 
beginnings have welcomed professionalism. 
The medieval European universities pre- 
pared for three major professions: law, 
medicine and the church. The modern 
university has simply added to the list.” 


However, he added, if the university 
professional course becomes solely a train- 
ing in technique and practice, then it can 
be done better and more economically else- 
where: for instance, in technical institutes. 
“And if some universities refuse to accept 
additional professional courses they should 
not be accused of shirking their proper 
work. There is after all a limit to the load 
they can bear, and their major respon- 
sibility is to provide instruction and to 
encourage research in the basic disciplines 
of the humanities, the social sciences, and 
the physical and natural sciences. If they 
fail in this they fail in their major task; 
and they also fail in their responsibilities to 
the professions.” 








We Can't Afford to Misuse Our Engineers 


W. F. McMullen, Engineering Personnel Manager, Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 


“One of the many complex problems 
facing industry today, and one which will 
increase in difficulty over the next decade, 
is that of the proper utilization of its 
varied manpower skills. Scientists, profes- 
sional engineers, and engineering techni- 
cians of various levels of competence must 
be integrated into industry with a minimum 
of overlap and wasted effort. 


“The integration must make full use of 
the abilities of each, and provide challenge 
and stimulation for achievement for each 
one. This means that the work each one 
performs should provide him with a sense 
of purpose in that his work, whatever his 
level of competence, should appear to him 
and his company to be important and 
significant.” 


Clearly defined objectives must be estab- 
lished by industry, Mr. McMullen said, 
and from this an organization developed 
that is capable of making the fullest use of 
manpower available. 


“Once such objectives have been estab- 
lished, then the work to be done can be 
determined, and grouped within the organi- 
zation structure in such a way that each 
position is clearly defined and the qualifica- 
tions of the individual to fill such position 
become clear. This should eliminate over- 
laps and enable the individual to see clearly 
the scope and significance of his job.” 


Mr. McMullen noted that while defini- 
tions for a scientist and an engineer were 
remarkably similar, their training, in most 
instances, was quite different. “In Canada, 
scientists are usually developed through the 
Honours courses in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, etc., with stress on the basic 
laws and fundamentals. Engineers graduate 
from engineering colleges with stress on 
these same laws and fundamentals, too, but 
with the practical applications of such 
science to modern industry in mind.” 

Mr. McMullen pointed out that this 
view may be a too-simplified one. “How- 
ever”, he said, “in Canadian industry, scien- 
tists are used primarily in the areas of 
development and research on new products 
and new processes. Engineers, and by this 
term I refer to professional engineers, who 
have either graduated from an accredited 
university in engineering, or been granted 
equivalent standing by a professional regis- 
tering body, are used in a wide range of 
occupations.” 


Engineers, Mr. McMullen said, had 
tended to be successful in areas other than 
that for which they had been specifically 
trained. Their logical approach to prob- 
lems, he said, had taken them into other 
fields. 


“Some engineers may enter the executive, 
managerial, and government areas, and while 
their technical qualifications may not be 
fully utilized, nevertheless they are not 
wasted, since other abilities have come to 
the fore that have been developed by their 
engineering training. 


“In any engineering design department 
there are different levels of jobs: first, the 
creative and developmental, which require 
the best talents of the professional engineer ; 
second, those which require a good level of 
technical competence, but nevertheless are 
somewhat repetitive and involve working 
from established precedents—such are the 
jobs in which engineering technicians can 
make their great contribution; and third, 
there are the jobs of a clerical or routine 
calculating nature which can be handled by 
a clerical staff.” 


There are, however, many engineers who 
gravitated into lower category jobs and 
many who still remain doing sub-profes- 
sional work, which was frustrating, wasteful 
of manpower, and expensive, he said. 

Turning then to technicians, Mr. McMul- 
len said it was generally understood that 
they worked on engineering work but not 
on the level requiring the educational 
qualifications of the professional engineer. 


“Tn some industries, technicians perform 
as highly skilled trades, and as such can 
be trained only in that industry; one such 
example is the pulp and paper industry. 
Others may conduct tests, experiments and 
other highly skilled manual work under 
the direction of a scientist or engineer. Such 
technicians must usually have sufficient 
technical competence to understand the 
reasons for and purposes of such opera- 
tions.” 

Referring to his own industry, electrical 
manufacturing, Mr. McMullen said tech- 
nicians were working in the areas just 
described but, in addition, they have gone 
into the engineering function, where they 
are working on design and development 
problems along with professional engineers. 
“The level of work assigned to them is 
limited only by their ability and technical 
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competence. This has freed our engineers 
from much sub-professional work and has 
enabled them to handle more, and effec- 
tively, the work of a more complex and 
creative nature.” 

Just as engineers are utilized in market- 
ing and manufacturing as well as engineer- 
ing, so the technicians, too, have a real 
use in the same fields. They are used on 
methods, time standards, processes, quality 
control, etc., he said. “In marketing they 
are capable of much semi-technical work 
and can even be used in sales engineering 
on products that do not really require a 
professional sales engineer.” 

Mr. McMullen offered suggestions as to 
where industry could look for assistance in 
finding technicians other than recognized 
technical institutes. 

Certain classes of technicians could be 
trained only in industry. “These normally 
come under the heading of apprenticeships 
and provide a means of training young 
high school graduates—usually from Junior 
Matriculation level—in the specific require- 
ments of an industry. Each major industry 
has its own particular skills, and they can 
be taught only by practical in-plant train- 
ing, amplified by some additional classroom 
courses arranged in conjunction with local 
educational institutions. 


“However, industry can also augment the 
numbers of technicians that are normally 
obtained from technical institutes and help 
itself by other means. By setting up more 
general industrial training internally and 
making full use of extramural activities 
such as night school classes, an additional 
source of technicians is available. 


“Such trainees may either be obtained 
directly from the high school graduating 
classes, of which, for a variety of reasons, 
many do not intend to continue their formal 
education; or from those who enter univer- 
sities or technical institutes, and who drop 
out for financial, lack of interest, or other 
reasons; or from immigrants from European 
countries and the United Kingdom, where 
certain courses of study either at the 
National Certificate, or equivalent levels in 
Europe, enables them to fit in very well.” 


The introduction of a Grade 13 (Tech- 
nical) in Ontario, Mr. McMullen said, “will 
provide an incentive for many students to 
continue their technical education, and assist 
industry by providing a source of man- 
power with a higher level of competence 
and undoubted interest, who will progress 
rapidly once they gain practical experience”, 
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Referring to his own company’s efforts at 
Peterborough, Ont., Mr. McMullen said 
they had selected a number of promising 
students from district high schools and 
obtained the services of a competent 
instructor during the summer months to 
teach them the fundamentals of electricity. 
Over a period of eight weeks, working 
about 40 hours a week, including lectures, 
plant visits, quizzes and a weekly examina- 
tion, they completed their initial studies. 
They have been indentured as apprentices 
and are now on a rotational program within 
the plant, and are continuing their studies 
at night school on the advanced technical 
evening class work. At the end of four 
years they will have reached a certain level 
of competence and be classed as engineering 
technicians. 


“The proposal by the Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Ontario for a system 
of registration of technicians under various 
grades (L.G., Feb., p. 131) will provide 
incentive and encouragement for students 
entering this field to become ever more 
competent and to continue their develop- 
ment.” 


Probability of technicians entering the 
engineering profession by examination, he 
said, was being stimulated. His company, 
at its Peterborough and Guelph plants, had 
set up classes which would cover most of 
the examination requirements for profes- 
sional registration. 


“By working with local educational 
institutions, and drawing instructors from 
our own staff, other local industries, and 
local schools and colleges, we can cover the 
required work in about five years, with 
three sessions per week, in evenings and 
Saturday mornings. Candidates must have 
certain minimum qualifications—normally 
Senior Matriculation—and as an added in- 
centive we will refund all fees for successful 
examination results. 


“Industry has a continuing responsibility 
in assisting vocational guidance directors 
of our schools by putting the case clearly 
as to its needs; by participating in career 
days, arranging plant tours and visits, and 
helping community projects aimed at 
stimulating further education. Our motives 
should not be selfish, but guided by the 
principle that what is good for Canada, is 
good for industry. We must effectively use 
all our talents, and there is a place for 
everyone, if he or she is motivated and 
guided into a suitable career. Note that I 
said guided. I am convinced that, with 
proper encouragement and example, we can 
overcome our current shortage of technica] 
manpower; but it is going to require effort, 
and co-operation from everyone concerned.” 








New Tools for Technicians 


Richard Scott, Manager, Industrial Relations, Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd. 


“You and I live in a world of tools.” 

Tools help us to do things we could not 
do otherwise, to gain new and desirable 
objectives. “Your automobile is a tool which 
allows you rapid transportation from one 
place to another. When you drive, you 
don’t really make the car go; the engine 
drives the car but you direct it so that 
it does what you want it to do and does 
not disobey traffic regulations. You are the 
pilot and you require knowledge, judgment 
and skill. 

“While our tools have progressed with 
science so that they require somewhat less 
manipulative skill in using them, the 
knowledge and judgment required have 
increased many times. The new tools of 
today make the skilled operator of yester- 
day look, act and feel like a helpless 
amateur.” 

Mr. Scott gave examples of the uses of 
tools to indicate that knowledge, judgment 
and skill are required by the user. 

“Bach one of us is a customer for many 
tools (and) we are all technicians. We have 
to be, to live in this modern world of ours. 
A technician is skilled in the technique of 
an art. He has to have the three things 
which I have already mentioned. To have 
the skill he must practise, to know the 
technique he must gain the knowledge, 
and to practise the art he must develop 
the judgment. 

“By modern production methods we can 
manufacture tools at a very high rate 
indeed—in fact, far faster than we can 
develop technicians with the skills to use 
them. This has resulted in Canada’s present 
shortage of skilled technicians. 

“There are many schools throughout 
Canada assisting young people to gain the 
skill, knowledge and judgment to fit them 
for a variety of technicians’ jobs. However, 
to meet even part of the demand, em- 
ployers have found it necessary to use a 
large number of immigrants. Canadian 
companies are sending representatives to 
England, Holland and other European coun- 
tries to recruit the skill which they need 
to carry on their business. 

“Hngland has a well-developed system of 
education in which four categories of 
people are trained. These are tradesmen, 
technicians, technologists and engineers. 
The arrangement permits the progressive 
development of individuals to respectively 
higher levels. In Canada, we do not have 
the proper proportion of educational facili- 
ties and therefore are not able to carry out 
this kind of a plan. 


“Bngineers did technicians’ work as well 
as engineering in 1900. Through research, 
a great deal of knowledge about our 
material world has been gained since that 
time. Consequently, the education of 
engineers has become more and more 
theoretical and will become even more so 
in the future. A great number of tech- 
nicians are needed to implement the ideas 
of engineers. If we free engineers from 
routine work, they are able to proceed 
with the valuable development work which 
will raise our standard of living. 


“The responsibilities for each one of us 
are being upgraded physically, mentally 
and ethically. We are all being elevated 
to new stations in life. We have moved 
away from the era of manpower into an era 
of skillpower and brainpower. In just three 
years 11 cents of every dollar spent will be 
for products not yet known to most of us. 
Right now, scientists and engineers are 
gaining knowledge of how to make these 
products practical and economical. 


“Tf we started today to train technicians 
on these new products, we would have only 
three years to do it. Of course, in saying 
this, I am ignoring the fact that we do not 
know yet what training to give them, nor 
how many to train. Management must plan 
many years in advance for both the supply 
of the materials it requires and the develop- 
ment of the skilled manpower it needs. 


“As yet, we are unskilful in knowing how 
to schedule training time to accomplish the 
desirable objectives we foresee. New tools 
must be found for forecasting the necessary 
lead-time for training. Apprenticeship has 
been and still is important in developing 
the manual skill of the tradesmen. However, 
manual skill is not as necessary for the 
technician as knowledge and judgment. 
Knowing what to do and how to do it 
are important, but knowing why is becom- 
ing even more important. If we can answer 
the ‘why’ satisfactorily, we can avoid fruit- 
less activity. 

“Tf I asked you whether you were using 
your full capabilities in the job in which 
you are presently engaged, you would 
probably say ‘no’. In fact, on the average 
we use only about 20 per cent of our poten- 
tial and our potential grows as we grow. 
Here is a real problem for Canadian 
managers to solve. 

“Qur psychologists can make vast contri- 
butions in this area to Canadian develop- 
ment in the years to come. Vocational 
guidance counsellors will help, too. However, 
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when our industrial life is changing so 
quickly and training takes so long, guidance 
is needed today for five, 10 or 15 years 
from now. As we become more specialized 
we become less adaptable to changes as 
they occur unless we keep learning. There- 
fore, continuing training becomes essential 
for us all throughout our lives. 

“Scientific research in the past 20 or 30 
years has given a great wealth of new and 
exciting material things. However, our 
research has been lopsided. We have spent 
too little time, money and effort on 
educational research. We know compara- 
tively little about how to develop people. 


“Now, we are going to have to make 
the required expenditures. The first part of 
this century has been the era of scientific 
development. The second part will be the 
era of human development. I regret to 
say that research and development in this 
area are slow. However, the techniques 
and the tools we have developed in the 
scientific field will be useful suggestions in 
our approach to the problem. 


“Suppose each person who has valuable 
knowledge and skill passed them along to 
another person and so on in turn, our 
skilled manpower could be developed and 
multiplied at a phenomenal rate. By cascad- 
ing learning with instructing, students could 
be allowed to teach what they have learned, 
so that their knowledge would be confirmed 
by conviction. Intimate communication 
could be achieved between the learner and 
instructor as is the case in what is called 
the tutorial method. 


“By combining cascade education with 
co-operative education, which is a plan of 
alternating work and study, I have great 
faith that a solution to our dilemma will 
be forthcoming. If our educational research 
is directed towards the development of a 
greater career plan in each major field of 


endeavour in Canada, we would work 
towards the goal of having everyone given 
the help needed to make a maximum con- 
tribution. 

“Bducation must be run as a business. 
It must be developed so that a maximum 
profit is produced for all concerned. Man- 
agement must consider long-range perspec- 
tives in planning for the future, so that it 
neither counts on manpower that it will 
never have, nor overlooks the potentials 
of its current employees. 

“The Government must take a Canadian 
inventory of the available work force and 
must develop techniques for indicating how 
it can best meet the nation’s skillpower 
needs. The efficient utilization of our 
human potential is important in solving our 
manpower problem. 

“Just as you want value for your dollar 
when you go to the store, so management 
must demand value for the dollars it pays 
for the contributions of its employees. Only 
efficient productivity can increase the things 
we can buy. The shortage of efficient tech- 
nical as well as other skilled manpower in 
Canada is a challenge for each one of us.” 

Mr. Scott concluded by summarizing his 
four suggestions as follows: 

“Management must make a diligent effort 
to plan for its manpower as well as to 
forecast for its sales. It must strive to 
become more capable of utilizing the poten- 
tial of its employees. 

“Educational research must be expanded 
to exploit new methods and techniques in 
order that the inadequacies of present 
traditional education will be minimized. 

“A national inventory of our skills must 
be established and maintained so that we 
can make the best use of our manpower. 

“Hach one of us must endeavour to meet 
the growing personal challenge and respon- 
sibility to raise our contributions to the 
level of our capabilities.” 





Jobless Workers in U.K. Helped to Move to New Jobs 


A “lodging allowance” of 35 shillings a 
week will be paid to United Kingdom 
workers, if employment in their home 
areas cannot be provided for them within 
eight weeks of any day they become unem- 
ployed, under a new scheme launched by 
the British Government on June 11. : 

The plan was devised, in particular, to 
lessen hardships suffered by, for example, 
auto workers who lost their jobs in a 
recent recession and had to go elsewhere 
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for employment, but continue to support 
homes and families in their original work- 
ing areas. 

A statement by the Ministry of Labour 
advised that the allowance would be paid 
for periods of up to 12 months, so long as 
no suitable employment could be found in 
an applicant’s home area. Other facilities 
offered in the scheme were free fares to 
the applicant’s new work place. 











Wastage of Women Scientists 


Girls who prepare themselves for scientific, engineering or technical 
occupations find employers reluctant to engage them. British author 
examines factors responsible for this, suggests ways to deal with it 


A myth persists that girls cannot “do” 
mathematics and science. Even when they 
demonstrate their ability in these fields and 
prepare themselves for scientific, engineer- 
ing or technical occupations, they frequently 
encounter employer reluctance to hire them. 

“We haven’t actually begun to utilize our 
womanpower to any appreciable extent,” 
W. H. Evans, President of Honeywell Con- 
trols Limited, said recently. 

A tendency to overlook the potentialities 
of womanpower in scientific and technical 
fields is also noted in Great Britain by 
N. M. Brown of the University of Sheffield, 
author of an article, “Wastage of Women 
Scientists” in the April issue of Research. 

“Employers,” he writes, “talk unequi- 
vocally in terms of men and boys.” 

In his article, Mr. Brown examines 
various factors that contribute to this over- 
sight and makes some useful suggestions 
for dealing with it. 


Up to the present, marriage has caused 
the loss to the labour force of many women 
trained as scientists. With the growing 
proportion of married women in the popula- 
tion, this tendency could be multiplied. The 
author notes, however, that many women 
are seeking re-employment when their chil- 
dren are old enough to go to school. Also, 
he has found growing tolerance towards the 
employment of married women, especially 
in industrial areas of large cities. 

He cites a school “where ten years ago 
a girl would have felt the need to apologize 
for the fact that her mother went to work” 
but where now “the apologies come from 
the girls whose mothers stay at home”. 

These attitudes of children, reflecting the 
point of view of their parents, indicate, he 
believes, the emergence of “a less rigid 
distinction between the functions of father 
and mother within the family circle”. He 
finds, however, that the professional classes 
“seem to find more difficulty in breaking 
away from traditional modes of thought 
and behaviour”. 

He points out, also, that it is not only 
husbands and families who have to adjust 
to the consequences of the employment of 
married women. “If married women scien- 
tists are to work happily and successfully 
within the vast community of industrial 
personnel, a thoughtful, unprejudiced atti- 
tude among employers towards them is 


not less important that the encouragement 
and support of a husband,” he writes. 

Entry into other fields of employment 
where they feel more confident of their 
capacities is another cause of wastage dis- 
cussed by the author. “Women are not 
wanted in industry,” he writes. “They are 
needed, but not wanted because they intro- 
duce into a male climate of opinion a 
feminine quality which adds complication 
to an already complicated situation. It is 
easier without women, or so the men think. 
And because they are aware of this, women 
tend to play at being men when they get 
into industry, or, with understandable 
indignation, refuse to push in where they 
are not welcome.” 

A third cause of wastage the writer 
attributes to environmental pressures that 
lead girls to leave school without adequate 
preparation for a career in science. A recent 
enquiry among teen-age girls brought to 
light three major reasons for leaving school 
before completing an academic high school 
course : 

1. A desire to get some “practical” train- 
ing that would make possible earlier 
employment. 

2. Financial reasons—to earn money or to 
help financially at home. 

3. Lack of success or interest in academic 
work and a desire to be free from home- 
work. 

In this context Mr. Brown comments on 
the need of stabilizing influences on the 
part of parents, teachers and employers of 
girls if they are “to weather the storms of 
adolescence”. 

The writer has found that one of the 
difficulties of attracting girls into science is 
that “the laboratory has not yet managed 
to compete with a typewriter for a girl’s 
affection”. This he believes to be a “matter 
of tradition” and he stresses the need to 
“widen the pupils’ interest by every means 
available”. Moreover, he adds, as gainful 
work increasingly becomes an accepted part 
of a woman’s life, “parents should be 
encouraged to consider their daughters’ 
careers as seriously as they have always 
considered their sons’ ”. 

Discussing vocational guidance for girls, 
he urges “a thorough overhaul” of the 
present provisions. “Not only the amount 


but also the kind of advice is important” 
(Continued on page 748) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Provincial Co-ordinators Meet 


Three-day meeting in Ottawa discusses difficult cases that have come 
to the attention of rehabilitation officers, development of medical 
rehabilitation services, vocational training, placement of disabled 


A discussion of difficult cases that had 
come to the attention of officers charged 
with the responsibility for rehabilitation 
took place at a three-day meeting in Ottawa 
of Provincial Co-ordinators of Rehabilita- 
tion. 

The development of medical rehabilita- 
tion services, staff training, and publicity 
and educational programs was also dis- 
cussed. Vocational training for the disabled 
and placement services available to assist 
those who had undergone vocational train- 
ing or other rehabilitation services were 
outlined. 

Subjects studied by the meeting, held 
May 15-17, included the utilization of the 
Medical Rehabilitation Grant, the rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill, the relationship 
between provincial educational systems and 
the vocational training required for dis- 
abled men and women, and sheltered em- 
ployment. 


Plans were discussed for the Provincial 
Co-ordinators to visit adjacent states in the 
United States with similar economies in 
order to benefit from the longer experience 
there in the field of rehabilitation. 


An outline of rehabilitation services in 
the United Kingdom was given by Ivor 
Thomas, Assistant Regional Controller, 
Manchester Region, U.K. Ministry of La- 
bour and National Service, who is at 
present visiting Canada. He was introduced 
to the meeting by A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


Also present at the meeting were officers 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, and the Departments of National 
Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs, and 
Labour. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, presided. 


Workshop on Rehabilitation of Disabled 


Co-operation by parents, teachers, and 
health authorities in the acceptance of dis- 
abled persons in school and in society was 
called for at a workshop on the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled held early last month 
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at the Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre, 
Halifax. 

The meeting was sponsored jointly by 
Nova Scotia’s rehabilitation authorities and 
the Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Council. 

Nova Scotia now compares favourably 
with the rest of Canada in the treatment 
and training of the physically disabled, the 
meeting was told by Frank G. Wellard, 
Provincial Co-ordinator, and Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation. 

With Dr. A. H. Shears as chairman, a 
panel of Halifax doctors discussed static 
disabilities and, with Dr. G. J. H. Colwell 
as chairman, dynamic disabilities. A session 
on the vocational appraisal of the physically 
handicapped and their vocational training 
was held under the chairmanship of G. EH. 
Perry, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Nova Scotia. 

Brig. A. C. Ross, Regional Director of 
Special Placements, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, was chairman of a panel 
comprising representatives of Labour, Man- 
agement and the UIC that discussed 
employment opportunities in Nova Scotia 
for the handicapped. 

The groups who form the Nova Scotia 
Rehabilitation Council presented reports 
that illustrated the important part played 
by community organizations interested in 
the handicapped and the valuable help 
given by voluntary organizations who work 
with the disabled. 

The National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Ian Campbell, and the 
Assistant National Co-ordinator, Noel Meil- 
leur, participated in the workshop. 

* * * 


A comprehensive account of the medical, 
employment and welfare services for the 
disabled in Great Britain is given in the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry on the 
Rehabilitation, Training and Resettlement 
of Disabled Persons. The publication is 
available from the United Kingdom Infor- 
mation Service, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto or Vancouver, price $1.04 postpaid. 

The Committee was established in 1953 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, the Minister of Health, and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 











With the Women’s Bureau 





International Council of Women 


Canada is host country for Council's triennial conference. Some 400 
delegates from 30 countries were expected to attend meeting this month 


As this issue of the Lasour GazErTE went 
to press, Canada was preparing to act as 
host country for the triennial conference 
of the International Council of Women. 
Some 400 delegates from 30 countries were 
expected to attend the meeting at McGill 
University in Montreal. 

President of the ICW is Dr. Jeanne Eder 
of Zurich, Switzerland, expected at the 
conference along with Chief Elizabeth 
Adekobe, Nigeria; Begum Shaista Ikramul- 
lah and Begum A. G. Ahmed, Pakistan; 
Mrs. L. Fonda-Savio, Italy; the Marchioness 
of Reading, JP, Dr. M. Mitchell and Mrs. 
Jean Cowan Hunter, United Kingdom; Mrs. 
A. M. Beaurain, Finland; and Dr. I. 
Koska-Klink, Germany. 


* * * 


“Women,” says the International Book- 
binder for March-April 1957, “often do not 
feel that they themselves have any relation- 
ship with the labour movement, even though 
their husbands, sons or brothers may be 
members of organized labour.” 

The publication also asserts that “millions 
of American women whose lives revolve 
around home and children have no direct 
contact with industrial activities or with 
union organizations” and that “many women 
workers, too, have failed to find a sense of 
identification with the labour movement.” 

Women are said to be more difficult to 
organize than men, take less interest in 
union activities and attend fewer meetings. 
“However, labour objectives, economic and 
political, can be effectively reached only if 
American women are convinced that unions 
are as vitally important to them and to 
their children as to their menfolk.” 

The article concludes with the statement 
that “a campaign to educate American 
women to the importance of the labour 
movement and to gain their active support 
would greatly strengthen existing unions 
and should be undertaken by organized 


labour today.” 
* * * 


A report covering a two-year study of 
women in the United States as a manpower 
source, conducted by the National Man- 
power Council, a non-partisan body estab- 
lished at Columbia University, has made 
the following findings. 


During any month, one-third of all 
women 14 or older are in the labour force; 
more than two-fifths—some 28 milliions— 
work during the course of a year. 

An average girl in school today will hold 
a paying job outside the home for about 
25 years. 

Working women account for one-fifth of 
the country’s total wages and salaries—or 
over $42 billions—and for more than one- 
fourth of the total man-hours worked. 

Of all women now working, 60 per cent 
are married and one-half are over 40. 

Out of every 10 married women, three 
are working. Two out of five mothers with 
school children work. 

Women middle-aged and over have come 
into the labour force in greater numbers 
than any other single group since 1950. 

Women show up in almost every con- 
ceivable job. But more than one-third 
work in secretarial, clerical and sales occu- 
pations. 

Women have greater manual dexterity 
and tolerance of routine, but less physical 
strength than the male, greater absenteeism, 
and smaller amount of interest in advance- 
ment and increased responsibility. 

Young girls seeking short-term jobs want 
regular hours, little overtime, and other 
conditions that will enable them to lead 
a normal social life. 

* * * 


Opportunities for women mathematicians 
and statisticians are greater than ever 
before, according to a survey made in the 
United States. 

In keeping with this situation, the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labour has published a pamphlet, Hmploy- 
ment Opportunities for Women Mathema- 
ticians and Statisticians. 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labour for Women’s Affairs, 
hopes that “the findings in the pamphlet 
will encourage more young women who 
have majored in mathematics at univer- 
sities to train for this field, since there is 
a great shortage of capable personnel for 
the field in government, colleges and private 
industry.” 

The pamphlet may be obtained from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., U.S.A., at 25 cents per copy. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Wage increases reported during May 1907, ranging from $2 a month to 
$3 a week, brought wage rates up to a range of from $9 a week to $45 
a month. Committee reports shortage ol labour in British Columbia 


Wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent went into effect during May 1907 
for several thousand employees at a num- 
ber of sawmills in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces. The Lasour GAZETTE of June 
1907 reported that mill hands at Saint 
John, N.B., and about 1,000 river drivers 
in southern Quebec received an increase 
of 10 per cent. 


Workmen employed on the drives on the 
Ontario side of the Ottawa river, numbering 
about 1,800, had their wages increased from 
$43 to $45 a month, and at Peterborough 
270 men got an increase of about $2 a 
month. Rates for river drivers in New 
Brunswick were reported to be from $2 
to $3 a day. 


Employees of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co. at Fernie and Michel, B.C., obtained 
a substantial increase in wages. 

Construction workers at a number of 
places in Ontario, at Sherbrooke, Que., and 
in Edmonton and Calgary obtained wage 
increases, of which the following are exam- 
ples: bricklayers and masons in Ottawa, 
from 45 to 47 cents an hour, and to 50 cents 
after May 1, 1908; bricklayers at St. 
Catharines, from 38 to 45 cents; brick- 
layers and masons at Port Arthur, to 574 
cents an hour; carpenters and joiners at 
Sherbrooke, from $1.50 to $2 a day; men 
in the same trade at St. Catharines, from 
273 to 33 cents, after a strike; plumbers 
at Niagara Falls, to $2.75 from $2.50 a day; 
plumbers in London, to 35 from 30 cents 
an hour, with hours reduced from 493 to 
44 a week; in Edmonton, the same trade, 
an increase of $3 a week; hod carriers and 


labourers in Calgary from 25 to 30 cents 
an hour. 


Wage increases were also recorded in 
a number of metal and engineering occupa- 
tions. Old and new rates for some occupa- 
tions were given as follows: stove plate 
moulders at Weston, Ont., $19.37 and $20.33 
a week; tanners and curriers in Quebec 
City, $8.25 and $10 a week; coal carters in 
Montreal, $8 and $9 a week: oilers, wheels- 
men and firemen on several Great Lakes 
vessels, $35 and $37.50 a month; corporation 
labourers in Quebec City, $1.25 and $1.50 
a day; for the same class at Calgary, 25 
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and 27 cents an hour. In Hamilton, stove 
plate moulders were to receive a minimum 
of $2.90 for a 10-hour day. 

Fifty locomotive engineers on the Quebec 
Central Railway got an increase of 10 per 
cent. Ship labourers at Saint John obtained 
a rate of 40 cents an hour, with double 
time on Sundays and holidays. Policemen 
and firemen in Quebec City got a 10-per- 
cent increase. 

The cost of living was also increasing, 
with higher prices for flour, bread, beef, 
lumber, coal and ice mentioned in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

A backward spring delayed seeding and 
railway construction. Drift ice hampered 
fishermen in the Maritimes and delayed 
shipments from Nova Scotia collieries. 
Retail trade was reported quiet, money 
continuing “tight” owing to delayed deliv- 
eries of the western crop of 1906. 

A committee of the Victoria, B.C., Board 
of Trade which made an investigation into 
the state of the labour market in British 
Columbia during February 1907 issued its 
report in May. The committee reported 
a shortage of labour in every part of 
industry it had investigated, which included 
lumbering, farming, fruit-growing, shipbuild- 
ing, the iron industries and domestic 
service. This was said to be in spite of 
the wages paid being similar to those which 
prevailed in the adjoining state of Washing- 
ton in the United States, and higher than 
those paid in eastern Canada. 

The committee complained that the im- 
position of a prohibitive head tax on 
Chinese immigrants had cut off the supply 
of unskilled labour. It recommended the 
immediate suspension of the federal and 
provincial alien laws, and that certain 
measures should be taken by the provincial 
government to encourage immigration, as 
a means of stimulating the influx of labour 
into the province. 

During April 1907, 22,162 immigrants 
arrived in Canada from Great Britain, 
compared with 15,403 in the same month 
of 1906. During the first five months of 
the year immigration from the same source 
totalled 55,675, compared with 40,210 in the 
same period of 1906. 








INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Conference Agenda, Delegation 


AOth International Labour Conference, meeting June 5 to 27, will hold 
first discussion on discrimination in employment, debate draft texts of 
three Conventions, two Recommendations. Canadian delegation named 


A first discussion of discrimination in the 
field of employment and occupation will 
be formally on the agenda of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at its 40th session 
in Geneva from June 5 to 27. 

In addition, final decisions will be reached 
on draft international instruments concern- 
ing forced labour, weekly rest in commerce 
and offices, and indigenous populations, first 
discussed during the 1956 session. 

The Conference will also have before it 
for general debate a report by the Director- 
General of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, David A. Morse, dealing with the 
labour and social implications of tech- 
nological change, particularly automation 
and the industrial uses of atomic energy 
(L.G., May, p. 563). 

The ILO’s general Conference will also 
have the important task of the triennial 
election of 30 of the 40 members of the 
ILO Governing Body. Ten governments 
hold permanent seats as states of chief 
industrial importance. 

Tt is expected that the Conference will 
bring together a number of Ministers of 
Labour and some 800 delegates, advisers 
and observers from countries and territories 
all over the world. 

Each member country of the ILO is 
entitled to send four delegates, accompanied 
by advisers. Two of the delegates represent 
the government, one represents the em- 
ployers and one the workers. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation consists of the 
following :— 

Government Members: G. V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Labour, Government Delegate and Head of 
the Delegation; Paul Goulet, Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister and Director of the 
ILO Branch, Department of Labour, Gov- 
ernment Delegate; M. Wershof, Canadian 


Permanent Representative to the EKuropean 
Office of the United Nations, Substitute 
Government Delegate; and Eric Acland, 
Senior Administrative Officer, Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration; G. R. Carroll, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour; H. 
Jay, Canadian Permanent Mission to the 
European Office of the United Nations; 
Miss Edith Lorentsen, Director, Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour; and W. E. 
Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour, Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, all Advisers to the 
Government Delegates. 

Worker Members: Claude Jodoin, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress, Worker 
Delegate; and H. E. Campbell, National 
Legislative Representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; George Hutchens, 
Canadian Director, International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, International 
Affairs Department, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress; E. P. O’Connor, General Secretary, 
British Columbia Provincial Government 
Employees’ Association; and Joseph Parent, 
Vice-president, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour; all Advisers to the 
Worker Delegate. 

Employer Members: W. A. Campbell, 
Vice-president and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, Employer 
Delegate; and S. D. Chutter, General 
Manager, Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; C. W. George, Ottawa Representative, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; J. R. 
Kimpton, Assistant Vice-president, Person- 
nel, Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
W. J. McNally, Representative, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce; and F. W. Purdy, 
President, Purdy Mansell, Limited; all 
Advisers to the Employer Delegate. 

H. T. Pammett, Executive Assistant to 
the Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour, is Secretary to the Delegation, while 
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Miss M. Moody, of the Administrative 
Services Branch, Department of Labour, is 
acting as Assistant to the Secretary. 


Discrimination 


The Governing Body of the ILO decided 
to place the subject of discrimination on 
the agenda of the 40th session of the Con- 
ference with a view to the adoption of an 
international instrument laying down the 
principles of a policy of fair employment 
and indicating the practices likely to facili- 
tate its application. 

The ILO prepared and submitted to 
governments a preliminary report setting 
out the general background of the problem. 
At the same time governments were 
requested to reply to the questionnaire 
contained in the report. On the basis of 
replies received, the ILO will submit a 
further report which, together with the 
first report, will serve as a basis of dis- 
cussion by the Conference. 


Forced Labour 


A first discussion on forced labour was 
held at the 39th session, when the Con- 
ference unanimously decided to include this 
question on the agenda of the present 
session with a view to the adoption of a 
Convention on the abolition of forced 
labour. 

In preparation for the second and final 
discussion, the ILO asked governments for 
their observations on the first draft text 
adopted by the 1956 session. On the basis 
of their replies, the ILO will now submit 
new draft texts of a Convention and two 
resolutions for consideration by the session. 

ILO’s Governing Body will also transmit 
to the 40th session of the Conference the 
latest report of the Ad Hoe Committee on 
Forced Labour, which was convened recently 
to examine further documentation sub- 
ng to it since its first session in March 

6. 


Weekly Rest 


The question of weekly rest in commerce 
and offices will also be the subject of a 
final discussion by delegates to the Con- 
ference. The draft texts of the proposed 
new instruments take the form of a Con- 
vention supplemented by a Recommenda- 
tion. 

Unlike international labour Conventions, 
Recommendations do not have to be ratified 
by governments. They have, however, to 
be brought to the notice of legislatures or 
other competent national authority. 


Indigenous Populations 


The question of the protection and inte- 
gration of indigenous and other tribal and 
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semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries will also come before the Con- 
ference for final discussion. 

The report prepared by the ILO contains 
the draft texts of an international labour 
Convention and supplemental Recommen- 
dation. These texts have been established 
by the ILO after consultation and in agree- 
ment with other interested international 
organizations—United Nations, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, UNESCO, and the World Health 
Organization. 


Election of the Governing Body 


The three-year period of office of ILO’s 
Governing Body will shortly expire. Mem- 
bership consists of 40 persons, 20 represent- 
ing governments, and 10 each representing 
the employers and workers respectively. In 
addition to the 40 regular members, ten 
deputy members are appointed for each 
group. 

In accordance with the terms of ILO’s 
Constitution, 10 of the 20 seats allocated to 
regular members of the government group 
are occupied by representatives of the 
states which are agreed to be of “chief 
industrial importance”. Member nations 
at present occupying these ten seats are: 
Canada, China, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, United 
Kingdom, United States and the USSR. 

The remaining ten regular government 
States Members and the ten deputy States 
Members are elected by ballot by the 
government delegates attending the Con- 
ference, with the exclusion of the govern- 
ment representatives of the ten countries 
of chief industrial importance. The States 
Members elected designate in turn the 
persons who will represent them on the 
Governing Body of the ILO. 

The persons representing the employers 
and the persons representing the workers 
are elected respectively by the employer 
and worker delegates to the Conference. 


Director-General’s Report 


In Part II of his annual report, ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse sum- 
marizes the 1956 activities of the ILO in 
these fields: 

—the promotion of co-operation between 
labour and management; 

—the development of workers’ education; 

—the continuous struggle for the recogni- 
tion of basic human rights. 

Part I of Mr. Morse’s report dealt with 
automation (L.G., May, p. 563). 

Part II of the report to the general con- 
ference also serves as the Eleventh Report 
of the International Labour Organization 
to the United Nations. 








6" Session, Metal Trades Committee 


Committee adopts report on automation and resolution giving series 
of general considerations to be communicated to |LO member states 


Automation and job evaluation in the 
world’s metal trades were discussed by 
government, employer and worker delegates 
from 21 countries who attended the sixth 
session of the ILO’s Metal Trades Com- 
mittee* in Geneva May 6 to 18. 


A report on automation adopted by the 
Committee contains a memorandum pre- 
sented by the employers’ group and a 
statement presented by the workers’ group. 
The Committee also adopted a resolution 
with an annex giving a series of general 
considerations on automation to be com- 
municated to ILO member states with the 
request that they be transmitted to the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations of 
the metal trades, and to other bodies con- 
cerned with the problems dealt with in 
the document. 


The questions relating to automation dis- 
cussed in the document include labour- 
management relations, manpower problems, 
re-examination of the existing wage struc- 
tures and the responsibilities of manage- 
ment and governments. 


The various conclusions on automation 
were adopted by 70 votes in favour to 
none against, with 36 abstentions, including 
a large majority of the members of the 
employers’ group. A spokesman for these 
delegates said they had not had enough 
time to discuss fully the considerations pro- 
posed. 


The report on job evaluation methods in 
the metal trades, adopted unanimously, 
outlines the discussion that took place on 
the subject in the sub-committee stage and 
records the various points of view expressed. 
The Committee suggests that these points 
of view be communicated to governments 
and to employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. 


It also suggests that the Director-General 
of the ILO, if he decides on any future 
activities on the subject, should take these 
views “fully into account and pay par- 
ticular attention to the problem of consul- 
tation and co-operation with the workers 
or their organizations in the establishment 
and operation of job evaluation schemes 
with due regard to practice in different 
countries in this field.” 





*One of the ILO’s Industrial Committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international 
industries. 


This last recommendation was adopted 
in sub-committee by 23 votes to 1 with 19 
abstentions. 


The Committee also desired: 


—that the general report to be presented 
to its next session should include “a study 
of health, safety and of welfare in relation 
to health and safety of the shipbuilding 
and ship-repair workers, with special refer- 
ence to the incidence of the lung diseases 
of pneumoconiosis and silicosis, in particular 
amongst welders and those working in close 
proximity to them”; 

—that the ILO should “continue and 
intensify, in the field of the metal trades 
and to the maximum degree possible, the 
efforts of the Organization on programs of 
technical assistance to the industrially 
underdeveloped countries” ; 

—that the Governing Body of the ILO 
consider “the advisability of calling upon 
governments to devote their full attention 
to the problem of a reduction of hours of 
work in the metal trades without reduction 
of income” and “bear in mind the impor- 
tance of this problem to the metal trades 
when considering proposals for placing the 
subject of a reduction of hours of work on 
the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference”. 


The last two suggestions relating to 
reduction of hours of work were adopted 
by 62 votes to 35 with 13 abstentions. 

The conclusions of the Metal Trades 
Committee will be considered by the ILO 
Governing Body, which will then decide 
what action is to be taken on them. 


The following countries participated in 
the work of the session: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 
of South Africa, United ‘Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslavia. The Soviet Union, 
which is not a member of the Committee, 
was represented by a government observer 
delegation. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates: Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch; and H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Employer Delegates: T. G. Beament, 
President and Managing Director, Fahralloy 
Canada Limited; and A. B. Lawrason, 
Manager, Traffic Products Division, St. 
Thomas Metal Signs Ltd. 


Worker Delegates: S. Ted Payne, Vice- 
president, National Federation of Metal 
Trades (CCCL); and George Schollie, 
Canadian Vice-president, International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 





Labour Statisticians International Conference 


Statisticians from 45 countries endorse the “International Standard 
Classification of Occupations”; discuss measurement of underemployment 


The ninth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians last month endorsed 
the “International Standard Classification 
of Occupations” prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

The statisticians, from 45 ILO member 
countries, also dealt with the measurement 
of underemployment and statistics for social 
security. 

The occupational classification system 
consists of major, minor and unit groups 
describing a vast variety of occupations. 
The conference stated that this classification 
will serve as a useful basis for reporting 
occupational data intended for international 
comparisons. 

The conference recognized the necessity 
of developing methods for the measurement 
of underemployment, starting by the study 
of the most obvious cases, for use in 
national statistical systems and, in so far as 


possible, for making international com- 
parisons. 
Resolutions adopted on the subject 


included a recommendation that the ILO 
should prepare a revised edition of the 
report submitted to the conference, taking 
into consideration the techniques and 
results of recent surveys, and publish this 
edition in final form to serve as a guide 
in future work in this field. The conference 
also proposed that assistance should be 
given in the most appropriate way by the 
ILO to such countries as may desire to 
carry out studies on underemployment. 

In the field of social security statistics, 
the conference considered comprehensive 
and up-to-date statistics to be an essential 
prerequisite for the formulation of policy 
and the execution of programs. Such 
records constitute an important source of 


wider economic and social statistics, even 
if it would appear that, in most countries, 
the fullest possible use was not being made 
of such records. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference recommended that the ILO con- 
tinue its inquiries on the cost of social 
security and develop a common body of 
statistical concepts, definitions and classifi- 
cations which might be brought into general 
use. It was further proposed that a working 
group of social security and _ statistical 
experts be convened to assist the ILO in 
achieving these ends. 

The labour statisticians recommend that 
ILO statistical publications should be 
widely disseminated, and that a study be 
undertaken by the ILO of the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the measurement 
of consumer price changes. 

A further resolution proposed the con- 
vening of a committee of statisticians and 
other specialists concerned with the prob- 
lems of employment injuries, with a view 
to the preparation of recommendations for 
international action in the field of accident 
statistics and occupational diseases. 

The various resolutions adopted by the 
conference will be submitted to this month’s 
session of ILO’s Governing Body, which 
will decide what action is to be taken. 

The Canadian delegation to the con- 
ference comprised H. F. Greenway, Direc- 
tor, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, as government dele- 
gate; Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, 
Economies and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, as substitute delegate and 
adviser; and N. L. McKellar, Research and 
Administration Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, as adviser. 





Ghana Joins ILO, Becomes 78th Member Country 


Ghana last month joined the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

The Government of Ghana recognized 
that it continued to be bound by the 
obligations entered into on behalf of the 
Gold Coast by the United Kingdom in 
respect of ten ILO Conventions. 
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Prior to the achievement of full independ- 
ence, tripartite delegations from the Gold 
Coast had been participating in ILO con- 
ferences as observers for several years. 


The accession of Ghana takes the total 
membership of the ILO to 78. 














Two groups of individuals, one repre- 
senting employers and the other the em- 
ployees, work in co-operation to assure the 
safety of 4,000 personnel employed on the 
international power development coinciding 
with the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project in the area between Corn- 
wall and Iroquois, Ont. 

Representing employees of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission and 
members of all unions at the project is 
the Allied Council. Acting for management 
is the Labour Relations Association. 


The groups were formed because the 
Ontario Hydro Commission knew from past 
experience that its own work forces and 
those of its contractors would meet many 
problems on so large a project. 

The Commission knew that these prob- 
lems could be effectively handled if all 
persons concerned with them adopted com- 
mon practices in the areas of labour rela- 
tions, bargaining, employment, safety, in 
fact—all matters resulting from the con- 
struction of the project. 

In the field of safety, the groups apply 
the theory that a safety program is effec- 
tive where there is total participation and 
shared responsibility by all employees and 
management. 

The formation of safety policy on the 
project comes under the guidance of the 
Labour Relations Association. Observance 
of standard instructions, rules and regula- 
tions in matters of safety and accident 
prevention are required from all contractors 
by the terms of their agreements. 

The Labour Relations Association’s policy 
is to make safety everybody’s business, with 
the workmen themselves playing the role 
as the most important segments of the 
program. This allows the safety experts 
to remain in the background and act as 
advisers. 

Each of the 12 major work divisions at 
the project has a divisional safety com- 
mittee. Its members come in equal num- 
bers from employees and management and 
serve on the committee for three-month 
periods. Meetings by the groups are held 
each week. 





As a result, all safety rules devised are 
endorsed by labour and management 
through consultation and agreement. It is 
felt that this procedure gives added force 
to the rulings and will be more strictly 
observed by employees, since their own 
representatives have helped to formulate 
them. 


In addition to the 12 divisional com- 
mittees there is the Central Safety Com- 
mittee which meets once a month, made 
up of one management and one union em- 
ployee from each of the 12 divisional com- 
mittees. A meeting is held once each 
week, also, by all the safety experts on the 
project. These plan safety program aids 
and decide where prevention emphasis 
should be laid. 


Officials on the project are convinced that 
there is general awareness of the need for 
safety at the project. The emphasis placed 
on the important role the man on the job 
plays is paying off. 

Through the system of committees there 
are some 180 men who belong to safety 
committees. They wear special badges, and 
aim a steady flow of safety suggestions at 
the employees in the areas where they are 
employed. 


The general manager of the Labour 
Relations Association feels that a great 
deal of success has resulted from the use 
of labour-management consultation. 


Recently, Teamwork in Industry visited 
the project and watched two of the safety 
committees at their meetings. One was a 
committee of Hydro employees engaged 
in moving houses. The other was from 
one of the large contracting firms. 


Among the _ subjects discussed were 
instructions on how to work safely, causes of 


accidents, proper clothing, problems of in- 
ducting new men into safe-working methods, 
protective headgear, traffic, and the safety 
of people, especially children, in the areas 
where houses are being relocated. 


It was noted by Teamwork that con- 
siderable credit was given in discussions to 
the value of intra-personnel consultation 
and co-operation in keeping to a minimum 
the number of accidents that have occurred 
at the project. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during April. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
14 applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Marine Workers’ Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel aboard vessels operated by the 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited and 
associated companies: La Compagnie de 
Transport du Bas St-Laurent Ltée, Mag- 
dalen Islands Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, North Coast Steamship Co. Litd., 
North Pioneer Steamship Co. Ltd., Gulf 
Ports Steamship Co. Ltd., Terra Nova 
Steamship Co. Ltd., La Traverse Riviére- 
du-Loup St-Simeon Limitée, La Compagnie 
de Navigation Charlevoix-Saguenay Limi- 
tée, and Inter Island Steamship Company 
Limited (L.G., May, p. 571). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the Commercial Cable Company aboard the 
cable ship John W. McKay (1.G., May, 
Dy 5/2). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, respon- 
dent (L.G., Feb., p. 175) (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, respondent (un- 
licensed personnel—MV Imperial Vancou- 
ver). This vessel is operated on the west 
coast by the Marine Division of the com- 
pany (L.G., May, p.571) (Returning Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, respondent (un- 
licensed personnel—motor vessels Imperial 
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Labour Relations Board 


Nanaimo, Imperial Namu and Barge No. 
10). These vessels are operated on the 
west coast by the British Columbia Mar- 
keting Division of the company (L.G., 
May, p. 571) (Returning Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Deluxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., May, p. 572) (Re- 
turning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Husband Transport Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., May, p. 572) 
(Returning Officer: Remi Duquette). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 5138, applicant, and 
the Elk Falls Company Limited, Duncan 
Bay, Vancouver Island, B.C., respondent 
(L.G., May, p. 572). The application was 
rejected for the reasons that (1) the appli- 
cant did not have the support of a majority 
of the employees engaged in loading and 
unloading vessels, even if the employees 
who performed such work for a minor part 
of their time were excluded from the unit, 
and (2) the representative of the applicant 
at the hearing, when questioned, appeared 
to desire the exclusion of certain regular 
employees from the unit, and as these 
regular employees were engaged in loading 
and unloading vessels for even longer hours 
than certain of the casual employees, their 
exclusion would make the unit inappropriate 
for collective bargaining. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 














Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Canadian Workers’ Association of 
Dredges and Tugs, on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed employees of Marine Industries 
Limited, Montreal, employed in its Dredg- 
ing Division (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


3. The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
a unit of maintenance personnel employed 
by the Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Co. 


Limited, Sorel, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier. 


A. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


stationary engineers and stationary engi- 
neers’ helpers employed by WNorthspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of laboratory employees of Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, Sarnia, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Northspan Uranium Mines 
Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. ( Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

7. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, Local 64, on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of the 
Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Lim- 
ited, St. John’s, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: 
W.L. Taylor). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, VW/innipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Office of Data Centre, Van- 
couver) (Investigating Officer: Cc. £E. 
Poirier). , 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Office of Data Centre, Winnipeg) 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Office of Data Centre, Calgary) 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Office of Data Centre, 


Conciliation and Other 


Moose Jaw (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

12. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Quebec Television 
(Canada) Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Stations 
CFCM-TV and CKMI-TV) (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

13. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Smith Transport 
Limited, operating in and out of its Win- 
nipeg terminal (Investigating Officer: Jans: 
Gunn). 

14. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, 
Que., aboard the Louise Simard, Claire 
Simard, Palmbranch, Baybranch, Cherry- 
branch, Peachbranch, and Applebranch (In- 
vestigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River, Ont., and Atomic Energy Allied 
Council (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

2. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal, and Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette). 

5. Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, Que., 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette). 

6. Radio Station CHRS, Quebec City, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette). 
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7. McCabe Grain Company, St. Boniface, 
Man., and International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel) and Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and 
Proprietors International Union of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

9. Motorways (Quebec) Limited, Mont- 
real, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette). 

10. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F, J. Ainsborough). 

11. Can-Met Explorations Limited, Elhot 
Lake, and Local 796, International Union 
of Operating Engineers (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

12. Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 











13. Maple Leaf Milling Company Lim- 
ited, St. Boniface, Man., and Local 534, 
Flour and Cereal Division of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officer 


1. National Harbours Board, Prescott, and 
National Harbours Board Employees’ Asso- 
ciation of Prescott (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (LG., May, p. 574). 


2. Shipping Federation of Canada Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 574). 


Appointment of Conciliation Board Refused 
by Minister of Labour 


Hamilton Tug Boat Company Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Jan., 
p. 63). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (Traffic Depart- 
ment), Montreal, and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trepanier) (L.G., April, p. 453). 


2. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 574). 


3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503, 
504 and 508 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (see above). 


4. Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River, and Atomic Energy Allied Council 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(see above). 


5. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(see above). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., and 
Local 1001, Blind River, and District Mine 
and Mill Workers, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., 
May, p. 574) was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of Eric G. Taylor, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Taylor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
R. V. Hicks, QC, and Kenneth Woods- 
worth, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. (Traffic Department), Montreal, 
and International Association of Machinists 
(see above) was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Montpetit was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Raymond Caron and Roger Provost, both 
of Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Settlement before Board Fully Constituted 


Vancouver Hotel Company (Canadian 
National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local 692; 
United Association of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry, Local 170; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 213 (L.G., Oct., p. 1272). 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operations) and Local 913, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 





Extension for another three years of the 
industry-wide contracts which cover the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry in the 
United States was announced last month 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the Clothing Manufacturers Association. 

The union did not press for a wage 
increase this year on account of present 
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conditions in the industry. The new agree- 
ment, however, provides for annual wage 
reopenings. Last year the union obtained 
an increase of 124 cents an hour, as well as 
improved insurance benefits. 

Fringe benefits in the new contract 
include provision for an eighth paid holiday, 
an increase in hospital benefits, and the 
raising of sick benefits. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. | 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in six 
cases heard on April 9. 

One case concerned a dispute regarding 
payment for rest periods at away-from- 
home terminals for certain employees; the 
second concerned a protest against the 
dismissal of a brakeman for reporting on 
duty in an intoxicated condition; the third 
referred to the claim of a brakeman for 
mileage which had been denied him; the 
fourth referred to a claim by a brakeman 
for runarounds which he contended had 
been improperly assigned to other men; 
the fifth concerned a protest against disci- 
pline of 20 demerit marks assessed against 
a brakeman in connection with a burned 
journal box; and the sixth had reference 
to another claim for runaround by two 
brakemen. 

In the first, third and fifth cases the 
contention of the employees was sustained ; 
in the second and sixth cases the con- 
tention of the employees was not sustained ; 
and in the fourth case the contention of the 
employees was not sustained in respect to 
compensation claimed. 

The six disputes and decisions are sum- 
marized here: 


Case No. 676—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen concerning wmterpretation of 
Article 3 of the agreement between the 
Company and the Brotherhood in regard to 
the crediting of “hours of service’. 

An unassigned Montreal District dining 
car crew was ordered to handle a special 
party from Detroit to Toronto. On arrival 
at Toronto the crew was released from 
duty for four hours and 15 minutes, and 
on the return trip the men were again 
released for four hours in Toronto. 

An article of the agreement between 
the company and the Brotherhood states 
that: “Time will be computed as con- 
tinuous from time required to report for 
duty at designated terminal until released 
at other designated terminal, subject to 
deductions for rest periods enroute and 
at turnaround point. No deduction for 
release time less than two hours will be 
made.” Another article defines rest periods. 

The employees contended that the only 
deductions allowable under these articles 
were rest periods en route between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 am., and rest. at 
turnaround point. 
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The Company, in support of its con- 
tention that it had the right to release 
such crews at away-from-home terminals, 
quoted an article concerning terminal time 
at such terminals and asserted that it had 
always been the practice under the agree- 
ment to release employees from duty at 
away-from-home terminals under this clause. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 677—Dispute between the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the dismissal of a brakeman. 

A brakeman who had been idle in the 
terminal at about 9:30 a.m. was asked to 
take a call for fireman’s helper on the 
4 pm. yard shift. He agreed to accept the 
call, and reported for duty at the station, 
instead of at the engine house, in a taxi 
at about 4 p.m. in an unfit condition. He 
was not allowed to go on duty and, after 
an investigation, was dismissed. 

The union maintained that out of 10 
witnesses whose statements were taken at 
the investigation, only two had testified to 
having smelled alcohol on the brakeman, 
the other eight having stated that they 
did not see him drinking alcohol or notice 
any smell of alcohol. The union argued 
that at least half the witnesses had been 
near enough to the brakeman to have 
smelled liquor; and it stated its belief 
that the man had been ill, as he had him- 
self said in his statement. 

The company contended that the evidence 
established beyond a doubt that the brake- 
man had been intoxicated when he reported 
at the yard office for duty. It suggested 
that the men who had seen him at the 
time “knew only too well the cause of the 
brakeman’s condition” and were not much 
interested in helping him in his alleged 
illness. 

The company also pointed out that the 
man had been previously employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company as 
yardmaster and had been dismissed for the 
same reason. After having been promoted 
to conductor in March 1945 he had been 
dismissed from the Algoma Central in 
February 1952 for the same offence. He had 
been reinstated in May of the same year 
“on a compassionate basis”. He had again 
been dismissed in February 1953 on account 
of an accumulation of demerit marks for 
various offences, with dismissal action 
deferred. 











The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 678—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a brakeman’s claim for mileage. 

A brakeman, qualified as a conductor, had 
failed to report for an oral examination 
when ordered. He was therefore withdrawn 
from service until he had done so. 

Two days before the date appointed for 
the examination, the brakeman had been 
called to relieve a conductor but had booked 
sick and not gone on the call. He returned 
to duty two days after the date of the 
examination. He was permitted to resume 
as a brakeman on a way freight four days 
later. He claimed mileage earned by two 
trains of his assignment on the two days 
following his return to duty. 

The company stated that the brakeman 
had been called under the proper regula- 
tions for the relieving job on which he 
booked sick. Both the yardmaster and the 
superintendent had refused to excuse him 
from the call. His booking sick was merely 
to get out of going on the relieving job, 
the company contended. 

The contention of employees was sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 679—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a brakeman’s claim for runarounds. 

A brakeman, assigned as a yard helper in 
a yard shift at the Sault terminal, was 
not called to pilot Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion yard engine movements on Algoma 
Central yard tracks on two consecutive 
days. He claimed runarounds for both days. 

The employees contended the brakeman, 
a qualified conductor, had looked for the 
pilot jobs as spare work for a spare con- 
ductor. He was not used and claimed 50 
miles runaround done by a yardmaster on 
the morning of the first day, 100 miles for 
a runaround by another yardmaster in the 
afternoon of the same day, and 100 miles 
runaround by a yard conductor on the 
second day. 

The employees maintained that the 
brakeman, the senior qualified brakeman 
desiring the pilot job, should have been 
used as a pilot, not the yardmasters nor 
the yard conductor on his day off, especially 
when he was junior to the brakeman. 

The company contention quoted from an 
article of the schedule that defined a “train” 
as “an engine or more than one engine 
coupled, with or without cars, displaying 
markers”. 

The code of Operating Rules defines a 
pilot as “an employee assigned to a train 
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when the engineman or conductor, or both, 
are not fully acquainted with the physical 
characteristics or rules of the railway, or 
portion of the railway, over which the train 
is to be moved,” the company pointed out. 

An engine assigned to yard service and 
working within yard limits is not a train, 
it contended. A pilot was not required for 
such movements, which could and were 
made safely under the direction of the 
yardmasters. No violation of any article 
of the schedule, the company argued, had 
been made. 

The evidence, the Board stated, revealed 
an improper disregard of the rights of 
the yardmen. The evidence also showed 
the employees’ claim, as submitted, lacked 
support. 

The Board further said its understanding 
was that the Algoma Steel Corporation 
crew was entitled to a pilot as set forth 
in the Code of Operating Rules. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained in respect to the compensa- 
tion claimed. 

Case No. 680—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning discipline of 20 demerit marks 
assessed a brakeman in connection with a 
burned journal. 

A train running as an extra after being 
derailed, when flagged by an assistant 
superintendent to report that horses were 
on the right-of-way, was told of a hot box 
that had not been seen by the crew. Because 
of the derailment, the crew had been on 
duty approximately 20 hours. 

The head-end brakeman examined the 
hot box and applied a cooling compound. 
The conductor advised him to set the car 
off if there was any further trouble with 
the journal. 

Six miles on, the box was smoking and 
after another 84 miles broke into flame 
when being set off into a siding. 

The company contended that the journal 
should have been examined when it was 
smoking and the train stopped immediately 
when it broke into flame. The engineman 
and head-end brakeman were held respon- 
sible for the burning of the journal and 
were disciplined 20 demerit marks. 

The crew would have been justified in 
setting off the car with the hot box at 
the first siding after being told of it; in 
electing to take the car through, they 
assumed responsibility for protecting it,, 
the company asserted. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
brakeman had taken necessary precautions: 
to correct the hot box when he became- 
aware. of its existence, by applying the 

(Continued on page 748) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario court holds that police officer may not be dismissed without 
a hearing. British Columbia court finds union to be a suable entity 


Dealing with a question put to the court 
under the Constitutional Questions Act, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal held that there 
is no relation of master and servant between 
a municipal council or board and a police 
officer, and that a police officer may not be 
dismissed except in accordance with the 
terms of the Police Act, which expressly 
provides for a hearing. 

In connection with an application for an 
injunction against a trade union for unlaw- 
ful interference, the union sought to have 
the writ rejected on the grounds that it 
could not be sued in its own name as a 
legal entity. Mr. Justice Wilson held that 
British Columbia decisions clearly estab- 
lished that a union may be sued if the 
cause of action arises out of what may be 
a breach of the Labour Relations Act. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


... rules that a municipal council has no power to 
dismiss a police officer except after a hearing 


On January 7, 1957, Ontario Court of 
Appeal ruled that a municipal council has 
no authority to dismiss a chief constable 
or other police officer appointed by it 
except after a hearing as expressly provided 
by Regulation 18 made under the Police 
Act. 

The Court also ruled that there is no 
relation of master and servant between a 
municipal council or Board of Police Com- 
missioners and a member of a police force 
appointed under Part II of the Police Act. 
A policeman exercises duties of a public 
nature, he is a ministerial officer exercising 
statutory duties independently of contract. 

The judgment of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Laidlaw, who related that 
pursuant to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tional Questions Act, 1950, and an Order 
in Council dated October 25, 1956, the 
following question was referred to the 
Court of Appeal for hearing and considera- 
tion: 

Has a Municipal Council power to dismiss 
a chief constable or other police officer 
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appointed by the Council, without a hearing 
as provided by the Police Act and the regula- 
tions made thereunder? 


The answer of the Court was in the 
negative, and the reasons for that answer 
were as follows: 

First, the Court considered the status 
of a member of a police force and his rela- 
tion to the Municipal Council, Board of 
Commissioners of Police, or other authority 
by whom he is appointed. 

The responsibility for the maintenance 
of law and order and for providing and 
maintaining an adequate police force is 
placed on every city and town and on 
every village and township having a speci- 
fied density of population and real property 
assessment. 


Every city must have a Board of Com- 
missioners of Police; every county and 
town and any village or township having a 
population in excess of 5,000 may con- 
stitute such a Board. The members of a 
police force are appointed by the Board, 
and where there is no Board the appoint- 
ments are made by the municipal councils. 


Notwithstanding the facts that the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and remuneration of 
a police force is provided by the municipali- 
ties, and that the appointment of members 
of a police force of a municipality is made 
by the Board of Commissioners of Police 
or by a council of municipality having no 
Board, no member of such police force is 
an employee or servant of the municipality. 

The Board is empowered to make regula- 
tions “for the government of the police 
force, for preventing neglect or abuse, and 
for rendering it efficient in the discharge of 
its duties”. Further, the Police Act pro- 
vides that “the members of the police force 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 











shall be subject to the government of the 
board and shall obey its lawful direction” 
(s. 15). However, the regulations which the 
Board may make are expressly limited in 
scope. The Board cannot make regulations 
inconsistent with regulations made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, pursuant 
to s. 60 of the Act (s. 14). 


While members of a police force must 
obey “the lawful direction” of the Board, 
neither the Board nor a municipality not 
having a Board can lawfully give directions 
to any member of a police force prescribing 
the duties of his office. Those duties are set 
forth in s. 45 of the Act as follows: 

Preserving the peace, preventing robberies 
and other crimes and_ offences, including 
offences against the by-laws of the munic- 
ipality, and apprenhending offenders, and 
laying informations before the proper tri- 
bunal, and prosecuting and aiding in the 
prosecuting of offenders... and... all the 
duties and responsibilities that belong to 
constables. 


Those duties are not prescribed by the 
municipality or a Board by which a police 
officer has been appointed but they are 
imposed by statute, and are of a public 
nature and the manner in which they are 
performed is of public concern. Thus, the 
Attorney General may, as a matter of 
administration of justice in the province, 
with or without a request from a council 
of a municipality, require an investigation 
and report to be made to him “upon the 
conduct of any chief constable, constable, 
police officer, special constable or by-law 
enforcement officer... of any municipality” 
(s. 46(1)). Also it should be noted that 
every police officer (except a special con- 
stable or a by-law enforcement officer) is 
given by statute “authority to act as a 
constable throughout Ontario” (s. 44). 


In conclusion Mr. Justice Laidlaw stated 
that the relation of master and servant 
does not exist in law as between a muni- 
cipality or a Board and a member of a 
police force appointed under Part II of 
the Police Act. The true position of such a 
police officer is stated by Viscount Simonds 
in A.G. NS.W. v. Perpetual Trustee Co. 
(1955) A.C. 457 at pp. 489-90, as follows: 

There is a fundamental difference between 
the domestic relation of servant and master 
and that of the holder of a public office and 
the state which he is said to serve. The 
constable falls within the latter category. His 
authority is original, not delegated, and is 
exercised at his own discretion by virtue of 
his office; he is a ministerial officer exer- 
cising statutory rights independently of con- 
tract. 


Under Section 60 (1) (a) of the Police 


Act the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations “for the government 


of the police forces and governing the 
conduct, duties, suspension and dismissal 
of members of police forces”. In the opinion 
of the Court, those regulations are intended 
to be of universal application to all mem- 
bers of police forces in the province, and 
the subject of “dismissal of members of 
police forces” includes matters of procedure 
leading to such dismissal and the power to 
prescribe by regulation that no police officer 
shall be dismissed “except after a hearing”. 


Pursuant to the power contained in s. 
60 (1) of the Police Act the Lieutenant- 
Governor made regulations 174/51 as 
amended by O. Reg. 55/53, and O. Reg. 
37/56. 

Regulation 14 provides that a member 
of a police force guilty of an offence against 
the code may be punished by dismissal as 
well as by other measures. 


Regulation 18 provides expressly that 
“no chief constable, constable or other 
police officer shall be subject to any penalty 
mentioned in regulation 14 except after a 
hearing”. The same article expressly pre- 
served the authority of a municipal council 
or Board in certain cases; however, in the 
opinion of the Court, it is plain that “dis- 
missal” is one of the penalties mentioned 
in Regulation 14, and that no chief con- 
stable, constable or other police officer shall 
be subject to dismissal except after a 
hearing. Each of them has a right in law 
to a hearing as provided in the regulations, 
and cannot be deprived of that right by an 
act of a municipality or board of commis- 
sioners of police. 

In the case of a chief constable, the 
hearing must be given by a council, or 
where there is a board, by the board (Reg. 
17). In the case of a constable or other 
police officer, the hearing must be given 
by a chief constable, or it may be given 
in the first instance by a council or by 
a board. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw added: 


Regulation 18 expressly includes a chief 
constable and his right to a hearing as pro- 
vided therein is equal to that of any con- 
stable or other police officer. None of them 
is subject to dismissal from office except 
after a hearing and, therefore, none of them 
holds office at the pleasure of a council or 
a Board of Commissioners of Police. That 
conclusion is made abundantly plain from the 
early legislation and amendments made from 
time to time respecting police forces. 


The attention of the Court was directed 
to section 28 (k) of the Interpretation Act, 
containing a provision that “words authoriz- 
ing the appointment of any public officer... 
shall include the power of removing him... 
in the discretion of the authority in whom 
the power of appointment is vested”. In the 
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opinion of the Court, that provision 1s not 
‘applicable if a contrary intention appears 
in the legislation under consideration. 

The intention that no member of a police 
force, including a chief constable, shall be 
dismissed from his office except after a 
hearing, as provided by Part I of the regula- 
tions made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, is plain, and that intention is con- 
trary to the implied provision in s. 28 (k) 
of the Interpretation Act authorizing a munl- 
cipal council or Board of Commissioners, in 
the exercise of a discretion given by that 
provision to remove a member of a police 
force. 


Counsel for the town of Grimsby, while 
conceding that a municipal council or a 
board has no authority to dismiss a police 
officer without a hearing as provided in 
the regulations, contended that under the 
Order in Council passed pursuant to s. 60 (1) 
of the Police Act, there are “two classes 
of police officers, namely, a chief constable 
or other police officer”. He argued that a 
chief constable is in a different class from 
any other member of a police force and 
is liable to dismissal without a hearing by 
a council or a board. 


The Court rejected this contention on 
the ground that a chief constable is a 
member of a police force and, as such, is 
entitled to all those rights and privileges 
given by law to all members of such force. 
His position, his duties and his authority 
throughout the province are the same as 
any other member of a police force ap- 
pointed by a council or board, and the fact 
that he is a chief constable in a force does 
not deprive him of any of his rights or 
privileges. 

Another argument put forward by counsel 
for the town of Grimsby was that “the 
regulations, being procedural, are not exclu- 
sive and do not purport to exclude the 
power of a council to deal with a chief 
constable who has not committed an 
offence against the code but who is not 
directing or administering the police force, 
that is, carrying out the council’s respon- 
sibility for the policing of and maintenance 
of law and order in the municipality, in a 
manner approved or acceptable to the 
council”. 


And finally, “the provision of Section 
28 (k) of the Interpretation Act, and Sec- 
tion 256 of the Municipal Act, establish 
and provide a residual power in the council 
not abrogated or repealed by the Police 
Act, to dismiss a chief constable”, 

The Court did not accept either of 
those arguments. In its opinion, it was 
the intention of the Legislature that a 
council should not authority to 
dismiss a chief constable, constable or other 


possess 
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police officer except after a hearing as 
expressly provided in regulation 18, and 
there is no “residual power in the council” 
under s. 28 (k) of the Interpretation Act 
and s. 256 of the Municipal Act which 
enables them to dismiss any such officer at 
pleasure or without a hearing. Reference re 
Power of Municipal Council to dismiss a 
chief constable or other police officer with- 
out a hearing (1957) 7 DLR (2d) 222. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia .. . 


... finds trade union a suable entity if the cause 
of action is a breach of the Labour Relations Act 


On December 5, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia ruled that a trade 
union coming within the definition of trade 
union in the British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Act may be sued as persona juridica, 
whether or not it is a certified agency, and 
be subject to the court ruling in connection 
with a motion for an injunction against 
unlawful interference. 


The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Wilson in his reasons for 
decision. 


Therien, the plaintiff, operates in Van- 
couver his own business under the firm 
name of Safeway Trucking. He is not a 
wage earner and, as operator of the busi- 
ness, he owns, operates and contracts with 
one tractor front end loader, one D4 cater- 
pillar, and four trucks. He drives one of 
the trucks himself and he has employees to 
operate the other equipment. He was told 
by the officials of Local 213 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters that he 
must join the union or the truck he was 
driving would not be allowed to work. 


An official of the defendant union told 
the general manager of City Construction 
Co. that “should the said company con- 
tinue to permit the plaintiff to drive his 
own truck while he was not a member of 
the defendant’s union, picket lines would be 
placed on any of the jobs of the said com- 
pany upon which the plaintiff was working”. 
As the result of this conversation the City 
Construction Co. discontinued hiring the 
truck belonging to the plaintiff which the 
plaintiff was driving. 

As the result of these happenings the 
plaintiff brought a claim against Local 213 
of the Teamsters Union for damages for 
unlawful interference with his occupation, 
livelihood and the conduct of his business, 
and for an order restraining Local 213, its 
officers, servants and agents, from © con- 
tinuing such interference. 


The defendant trade union presented an 
application to reject the writ on the ground 











that the defendant union is not a suable 
entity, and, if there is a cause of action, 
a representative action should be taken. 
The plaintiff, in his suit, relied on sec- 
tions 2, 4, 6 of the Labour Relations Act, 
1954, c. 17 which replaced the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1948. 
Section 4 (1): No employer or employer’s 
organization and no person acting on behalf 
of an employer or employers’ organization, 
shall participate in or interfere with the 


formation or administration of a trade union 
or contribute financial or other support to it. 


Section 6: No trade union, employers’ 
organization, or person shall use coercion or 
intimidation of any kind that could reason- 
ably have the effect of compelling or inducing 
any person to become or refrain from becom- 
ing, or to continue or to cease to be, a 
member of a trade union. 


The definition of employer in section 2 
reads thus: “a person who employs one or 
more than one employee”. The definition 
of a trade union in section 2 reads as 
follows: 

A local or provincial organization or 

association of employees, or a local or pro- 
vincial branch of a national or international 
organization or association of employees 
within the Province, that has as one of its 
purposes the regulation in the Province of 
relations between employers and employees 
through collective bargaining, but does not 
include any organization or assocation of 
employees that is dominated or influenced by 
an employer. 
These provisions of the Labour Relations 
Act are the same as those contained in 
the repealed Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. Counsel for the plaintiff 
contended that: 

1. He (the plaintiff) is an employer, as 
defined in the Act. Therefore, he would 
offend against the provisions of s. 4 (1) 
already quoted, if he joined the union. 

2. The defendant is a trade union as 
defined by the Act. 

3. The defendant’s actions amount under 
section 6 to coercion and intimidation to 
compel him to join the union, and are 
doubly objectionable in that they seek to 
force him to do a thing which he is, by 
s. 4 (1), enjoined from doing. 

In Mr. Justice Wilson’s opinion, there 
were three questions to be answered : 

1. Has the plaintiff set up facts which can 
(not must) establish breaches of the pro- 
visions of the Labour Relations Act giving 
the plaintiff a cause of action. 

2. Has the plaintiff set up allegations 
upon which the defendant can (not must) 
be found to be a trade union as defined 
in the Industrial Relations Act. 

3. If the answer to either of these two 
questions is in the negative the defendants’ 
application (to reject plaintiff's action) 


must succeed. But if both are answered 
affirmatively then the third question is: 
Can the plaintiff then sue the union as a 
juridical entity? 

Regarding the first question, in the 
opinion of the Court, it is clear that the 
plaintiff set up breaches by the defendant 
union of the Labour Relations Act which 
could give him a cause of action. 


In respect of the second proposition the 
Court found that the defendant union may 
be a trade union as defined in the Labour 
Relations Act. 


In this connection Mr. Justice Wilson 
first quoted from the affidavit of Edward 
W. Lawson, business agent of the defendant 
union: “that the said Local No. 213 is a 
trade union having its head office... and is 
not a human person, nor a partnership nor 
a body corporate or politic but is an unin- 
corporated association of workmen formed 
primarily to regulate wages and conditions 
of employment between its members and 
various employers within the Province of 
British Columbia, and generally to advance 
the interests of its members”. 


In the opinion of the Court this state- 
ment, considered with the definition of a 
union in section 2, brings the union clearly 
within the scope of the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Smith in Vancouver Machinery Depot v. 
United Steelworkers of America (1948) 4 
D.L.R. 518, from which the judge quoted 
the following passage: 


This brings me to the cross-appeal. The 
learned judge dismissed the international 
union, the United Steelworkers of America, 
from the action, holding that although the 
other unions were suable entities because 
they had been appointed bargaining authori- 
ties under the aforesaid Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 1947, the interna- 
tional union was not so appointed and 
therefore never became an entity that could 
be sued... But I think the ‘like result 
follows even if the union has not been 
actually appointed a bargaining agent; the 
mere fact that it could be appointed would 
appear to be sufficient. It seems to me that 
it would lead to all sorts of anomalies if a 
union’s legal status under the Act was con- 
ferred merely by its being chosen to represent 
a group of workers. The matter of the status 
of a union as a legal entity, either at large 
or limited in purpose, depends upon the 
recognition and definition by the Legislature 
of its capacity. This seems to be clearly 
indicated in Taff Vale R. Co. of Amalgamated 
Soc. of Ry. Servants, (1901) A.C. 426. I 
refer to the reasoning at p. 430 of Farwell J. 
whose views were approved by the House of 
Lords. 

IT therefore hold that the international 
union is created a person juridica by the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1947, for the purpose of implementing that 
Act and for causes of action that may 
possibly be founded directly upon its provi- 
sions or a branch thereof, as I have already 
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mentioned. It follows, in consequence, that 
the order made dismissing it from the action 
was premature at this inchoate stage of the 
proceedings below. 


Mr. Justice Wilson noted that the defini- 
tion of a trade union given in the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1947 
is similar to that in the Labour Relations 
Act which replaced the former act, and he 
concluded: 

I say that if the International union 
referred to by Sidney Smith J.A. might be 
a persona juridica, so may the defendant 
union in the present case be a persona 
juridica. 

As to the third question, whether the 
plaintiff can sue the union as a juridical 
entity, the answer of the Court was affir- 
mative. In support of this ruling the judge 
quoted from the Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steelworkers of America 
(1948) 4 D.L.R. 522, the following passage: 

It is, of course, true we did say that the 
international union was created a persona 


juridica by the terms of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947, “for the 


purposes of that Act and for causes of 
action that may possibly be founded directly 
upon its provisions or a breach thereof”, 
Assuming, without so deciding, that a pos- 
sible cause of action could be based on the 
terms of the Act—or a breach thereof—it 
then follows that the international union 
would be called upon to plead thereto as a 
persona juridica. That is so because of our 
previous judgment in Re Patterson & Nanai- 
mo Dry Cleaning & Laundry Workers Union, 
supra—a judgment which, at present,, is 
binding in this Province... 

In conclusion Mr. Justice Wilson rejected 
the defendant’s application on the grounds 
that the defendant appears to be a trade 
union, and since it has been sued in respect 
of what may be breaches of the Labour 
Relations Act, then, the union has to plead 
thereto as a persona juridica; consequently 
he decided to entertain the plaintiff’s motion 
for an injunction and fixed the date for a 
hearing. Vherien v. International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Building Material, Con- 
struction and Fuel Truck Drivers, Local No. 
218 (1957) 6 DLR (2d) 746. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage rates raised in Quebec. Mines safety regulations revised 
in Newfoundland. Amended regulations in Ontario require provision of 
first-aid room wherever 200 or more persons are working in one place 


In Quebec, the revised general minimum 
wage order raised minimum wages to 60 
cents an hour in Zone I, 55 cents in Zone II 
and 50 cents in Zone III and extended the 
weekly rest to establishments without a 
fixed work-week. A second order increased 
minimum wages in forest operations by 
approximately 15 per cent. 


A new special order fixed minimum hourly 
rates of 55 cents, 50 cents and 45 cents, 
respectively, for the three zones for em- 
ployees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals and 
real estate undertakings. 


The revised Mines (Safety of Workmen) 
Regulations issued in Newfoundland set out 
new safety provisions with respect to inter- 
nal combustion engines, explosives and 
electricity. 


Regulations under the federal Territorial 
Lands Act contain safety provisions for gas 
and oil wells in the Northwest Territories 
and in the Yukon Territory. 

Amendments to the regulations under 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
require a first-aid room to be provided 
wherever 200 or more persons are working 
im one place. 
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Other regulations deal with mothers’ 
allowances under the Manitoba Child Wel- 
fare Act, the filing of a second application 
for certification under the Newfoundland 
Labour Act, wages of apprentice lathers and 
plasterers in Manitoba, and requirements 
for tavern waiters’ licences in Nova Scotia. 


FEDERAL 


Regulations under the Territorial Lands 
Act respecting oil and gas wells in the 
Northwest Territories and in the Yukon 
Territory approved by P.C. 1957-521 were 
gazetted April 24, replacing regulations 
authorized by P.C. 1954-174 of November 
18, 1954. 


The Territorial Lands Act applies to 
lands in the Northwest Territories and in 
the Yukon Territory that are vested in the 
Crown or of which the Government of 
Canada has power to dispose. Among other 
provisions, the Act authorizes the Governor 
in Council not only to make regulations 
for the leasing of mining rights in, under 
or upon territorial lands, but also to make 
regulations or orders with respect to any 
question affecting territorial lands. 











The new regulations, which are to be 
cited as the “Territorial Oil and Gas Regu- 
lations,’ set out the requirements for 
exploratory licences and permits, provide 
for inspection and lay down rules with 
respect to drilling. In addition, they set 
out safety regulations similar to those issued 
by the Alberta Compensation Board for the 
oil well drilling industry (L.G. 1953, p. 588). 

The regulations lay down the general 
requirement that every person who operates 
a drilling rig must take all necessary and 
reasonable measures to enforce the regula- 
tions and to ensure that they are observed 
by every employee. 

Toolpushers and drillers are to obey such 
regulations as are applicable to their work 
and see that they are observed by workmen 
under their supervision. 

Another general rule provides that any 
derricks, buildings, draw works, links, eleva- 
tors, tongs, machinery, tools or other equip- 
ment must be constructed, protected, placed 
and operated so as to afford reasonable 
safety from accidents to persons employed 
in or around wells. The regulations also 
specify that spudding in or drilling opera- 
tions at any oil or gas well are not to 
be performed until all moving parts of 
machinery are securely guarded and until 
all stairways, handrails and escape lines 
with escape buggy installed at the derrick 
platforms are properly installed and fastened 
in position. 

In addition to these general provisions, 
more specific rules are set out covering such 
matters as derricks, ladders and stairways, 
safety belts and lines, protective clothing, 
oil and gas storage, electrical installations, 
fire prevention, hoisting, first aid, explosives 
and inspection. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources is responsible for the 
administration of these regulations. An 
officer of his Department, the Oil Conserva- 
tion Engineer, has specific functions under 
the regulations, such as the approval of 
equipment. Any person authorized by the 
Minister to make inspections who observes 
unsafe working conditions not specifically 
covered by the regulations may require the 
situation to be corrected. 


PROVINCIAL 
Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Rules relating to the plasterers’ and 
lathers’ trades made under the Apprentice- 
ship Act by Man. Reg. 44/49 were amended 
with respect to apprentices’ wage rates by 
Man. Reg. 27/57, effective May 1. 

For wage rate purposes the four-year 
period of apprenticeship is now divided into 
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eight periods of six months rather than 
four periods of 12 months, as previously. 
The starting rate for an apprentice is not 
less than 35 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate, and the percentage rate is increased 
by 5 per cent every six months, with 
the result that in the last six months of 
the apprenticeship period the apprentice is 
to receive a minimum of 70 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate. Previously, the starting 
rate was 30 per cent, with increases of 10 
per cent each year, so that for the fourth 
year the minimum rate for an apprentice 
was 60 per cent of the journeyman’s rate. 


Manitoba Child Welfare Act 


Mothers’ Allowances 


New regulations (Man. Reg. 20/57) were 
issued under the Manitoba Child Welfare 
Act stating the maximum rates of monthly 
allowances payable under Part III of the 
Act, the requirements for eligibility, the 
procedure for granting allowances, and the 
powers of the Director of Public Welfare. 
These regulations, effective April 1, 1957, 
replaced Manitoba Regulations 94/45, 38/46, 
19/47, 33/48 and 19/52. 


Part I deals with the rates of allowances 
payable with respect to bereaved and 
dependent children. “Bereaved and depend- 
ent child” is defined in the legislation to 
mean: 

any child in the province, who, because of 
the death of both parents, or the death of 
the father, or confinement of the father in a 
hospital for mental diseases, or the total 
and permanent physical disability of the 
father, is likely to suffer because of lack of 
means to have proper care supplied. 


The allowance is available only in respect 
to a child 14 years of age and under, but 
may be continued beyond 14 years of age 
if the child is not capable of self support 
on account of mental or physical incapacity. 

Maximum monthly allowances, excluding 
allowances for winter fuel, range from $51 
for one parent with one enrolled child to 
$150 for one parent with seven or more 
enrolled children. If the second parent is 
in the home, this maximum allowance may 
be increased by $17.25, which is the allow- 
ance for food and clothing for an adult 
when granted in accordance with these 
regulations. The term “parent” includes 
any adult in charge of or having the custody 
of the children. 

The allowances mentioned above are cal- 
culated on the basis of monthly allowances 
provided for: food and clothing; rent or 
interest, taxes, insurance and repairs in 
lieu of rent; operating expenses, e.g., 
kitchen fuel, light, water, cleaning, recrea- 
tion and equipment. 
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The allowance for food and clothing 
depends on the age of a child. A child one 
to six years of age is entitled to a monthly 
maximum allowance of $7.75 for food, and 
$2.25 for clothing, a total of $10. A child 
of seven to 11 years would receive a total 
of $13. A second parent living in the home 
may receive $11.75 as a maximum for food, 
and $5.50 for clothing, a total of $17.25. In 
cases of families with three or more chil- 
dren, a deduction of $1 is made for each 
child starting with the fourth. 

The maximum allowance for rent or 
interest, taxes, etc., but exclusive of winter 
fuel, depends on the number of children 
at home in a family. For a family with one 
child, the maximum allowance is $12; with 
two children, $20.50; with five or more 
children, $27.50. 

The maximum allowance for operating 
expenses is calculated according to the 
number of children and the kind of lodgings 
and varies from $5 to $8.50. 

The extra allowance for winter fuel may 
be paid for seven months in any one year 
ranging from $12 (a family of one child 
in a house or of two to three children in 
unheated rooms) to $22 (a family of six 
or more children in a house). 

A monthly allowance is computed in 
each case by the Director of Public Welfare 
and has to be within the maximum provided 
in these regulations. However, the Direc- 
tor may increase the allowance by an 
amount up to $25 a month, to provide for 
the payment of a monthly rent which is 
in excess of the maximum rent allowances; 
also the Director may, in addition to the 
increase providing for extraordinary rent, 
allow a further increase not to exceed $25 
in any one month if the maximum allow- 
ances for items other than rent are insuffi- 
cient to meet the essential needs of the 
family. 

Part II of the regulations contains the 
rules and conditions under which bereaved 
and dependent children may be enrolled for 
monthly allowances and under which the 
enrolment may be rescinded. In addition 
to the provisions of the Act, the regulations 
set forth a number of requirements for 
eligibility for allowance. 

A mother who receives and administers 
the allowance has to be of good moral 
character, otherwise the allowance may be 
cancelled or administered as authorized by 
the Director; she has to live in the muni- 
cipality in which she had legal residence at 
the time of enrolment, unless permission 
was granted by the Director, with the 


approval of the Minister, io move to 
another municipality; when an application 
for allowance is made, the mother of the 
child has to have had legal residence in the 
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province at the time she was deserted by 
her husband. An allowance is not payable 
when the assets belonging to mother or 
father or children and available for the 
maintenance of the child or children exceed 
three thousand dollars. 

The regulations state that the allowance 
is to be paid: (a) to the mother who 
complies with the requirements of these 
regulations, or (b) to any person authorized 
by the Director to have the care and 
custody of such child or children if the 
mother is not living or is confined to a 
hospital for mental diseases, or is physically 
or mentally incapacitated or (c) to the 
mother or such other person as the Director 
may authorize under supervision having in 
consideration the best interest of the bene- 
ficiaries. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to the rules of the 
Newfoundland Labour Relations Board 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on November 30 was gazetted April 
16. It provides that if an application for 
certification has been refused, a further 
application may not be filed on behalf of 
the same unit or substantially the same 
unit of employees until a period of six 
months has elapsed, except by special per- 
mission of the Board. 

The former regulations stated that special 
permission to file a second application within 
a six-month period could be given only 
if the Board considered that the previous 
application had been rejected on account 
of a technical error or omission. 


Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 


In Newfoundland, where mining activity 
has increased greatly in recent years, par- 
ticularly in the Quebec-Labrador region, 
new regulations, to be cited as the “Mines 
(Safety of Workmen) Regulations, 1957,” 
have been issued under the Regulation of 
Mines Act. The new regulations, which 
were gazetted April 2, to take effect July 1, 
replace regulations which were appended 
to. the Act when it was passed: in 1951 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1684). 

The regulations apply to all mines, quar- 
ries, sand, clay or gravel pits, to machinery, 
plants and buildings, below or above ground, 
used in connection with the mine, including 
concentrating mills and metallurgical works, 
but not including office buildings, cook- 
houses, bunkhouses and recreational centres. 

The new regulations expressly state that 
the Minister of Mines and Resources may, 
under special circumstances, suspend any 
of the provisions for a fixed period upon 
the recommendation of the chief inspector. 
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New safety provisions are set out with 
respect to mining methods in underground 
workings, internal combustion engines, and 
protective clothing; and the section on 
electrical rules has been revised, most of 
the changes conforming to the rules of the 
CSA Code (C22.5 No. 1—1949 Use of 
Electricity in Metalliferous and Industrial 
Mineral Mines and Quarries). 

The other safety rules are similar to the 
previous regulations in many respects, 
although they have been re-arranged and 
clarified. They cover mining methods in 
open-cast workings, shaft construction, cages 
and skips, hoisting, signals, ventilation, 
building standards, first aid, fire protection, 
hygiene, boilers and pressure vessels, explo- 
sives and other matters. 


Age Requirements 

The age requirements continue to be 
among the highest in Canada. The regula- 
tions not only prohibit the employment of 
women and girls, except for office or 
laboratory work, and forbid boys under 18 
to work underground, but also set age 
limits for particularly dangerous work and 
for work on which the safety of others 
depends. 

No person under 20 years may be put in 
charge of machinery used for hoisting, lift- 
ing or haulage or be made responsible for 
charging blasting holes with explosives or 
for the firing of explosives in blasting holes 
or be entrusted with the transmission of 
signals and orders for putting machines in 
motion. The person in charge of hoists 
used for hoisting or lowering workmen in 
a mine or in workings connected with a 
mine must be at least 21 years. 


General Provisions 

Among the general rules is a provision 
requiring the walls, roofs and faces of all 
working areas and travelways to be scaled 
and freed of loose or fissured rocks and 
stones so as to present no hazard to the 
workmen. The operator is also required 
to provide proper scaling equipment. 

When the enclosing rocks are not safe, 
slopes, shafts, winzes, levels, and other 
underground workings in use are to be 
suitably timbered, cased or lined. The 
manager must not permit any person to 
work near a pit-wall until it has been 
examined and pronounced safe by the fore- 
man in charge of the crew. 

Every working mine must be provided 
with suitable pumps to prevent an accumu- 
lation of water which might endanger the 
lives of workmen in the mine or in an 
adjoining mine. 

Any mine designated by the chief inspec- 
tor must be provided with equipment for 
introducing ethyl mercaptan or other ap- 
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proved warning gas into the mine workings. 
Unused workings are to be tested for gas 
before being used again and only workmen 
making the examination may enter before 
the mine has been pronounced safe. 

Operators are again required to provide 
sufficient life-lines for the workmen. Every 
person working in a dangerous place must 
wear his life-line continually. If the em- 
ployee is engaged in work on the wall of 
a pit, the life-line must be snubbed to a 
solid anchor above the working place and 
must be under the constant supervision of 
a snub-tender. 

Underground Workings 

A new rule with respect to methods of 
mining in underground workings provides 
that every method practised in a mine must 
be safe and applicable to the structure of 
the ore deposit or part of the deposit being 
mined, Another new provision states that 
the chief inspector may order the manager 
to stop practising a method which an 
inspector considers to be unsafe or inappli- 
cable. 

Among the precautionary measures set 
out for underground workings is a provision 
which requires a person entering a storage 
place to wear a safety belt with an attached 
and anchored life-line that is to be attended 
by a second person. Another provides that 
no stoping may be done within 20 feet of 
a shaft used for hoisting men or material 
except when the shaft is to be abandoned 
and the chief inspector has been notified. 

Except when preliminary work is going 
on, every mine must be provided with at 
least two emergency exits. In workings 
driven after these regulations come into 
force, the passageways are to be at least 
200 feet apart and their surface outlets 
are to be in separate buildings. 

Open-Cast Workings 

As formerly, undercutting is prohibited 
when working in sand, gravel and uncon- 
solidated materials, except in pits where 
the material is excavated and loaded solely 
by mechanical means. 

Unless the chief inspector orders other- 
wise, all open-cut workings over 100 feet 
in depth must be worked in benches not 
more than 65 feet high, with the width 
exceeding the height of the face above. 
The regulations also require operators to 
see that all loose material lying within six 
feet from the edge of working faces in all 
pits is removed and that all overburden 
beyond this strip is sloped to the natural 
angle of repose. 

Shafts 

With respect to shaft manways, the 
regulations provide that once the new rules 
come into force, every shaft more than 100 
feet deep must be divided into two or more 
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compartments, one of which is to be used 
as a passageway. The passageway is to 
be closely boarded off from the part of the 
shaft in which material is hoisted. 

During shaft-sinking operations, the lower 
part of a shaft must be provided with a 
movable ladder, which is to be left in 
position as long as men are working at 
the bottom. A set of doors to cover the 
sinking compartments are to be maintained 
at the collar or other parts of service of 
the shaft or winze; the doors are to be 
closed whenever material is loaded into or 
unloaded from a shaft conveyance. 

As formerly, persons are prohibited from 
riding on a loaded bucket. 


Cages and Skips 


Some minor changes were noted in the 
rules respecting cages and skips, one of 
which provides that in vertical shafts, safety 
cages used to carry passengers must be 
equipped with the prescribed safety devices. 
Formerly, this rule applied in vertical shafts 
more than 400 feet deep. 

Another change is that the prohibition 
against travelling in a bucket, skip or cage 
loaded with explosives, pipe, drill steel, 
rails, and timber, except for the purpose 
of handling these materials, now extends 
to travelling with other material and equip- 
ment. 

Hoisting 


A new safety provision with respect to 
hoists states that in every shaft or slope 
more than 600 feet deep, the hoistman must 
be given adequate warning of the arrival 
of the bucket, skip, cage or trip of cars. 
Under the previous regulations approach 
warning signals were required only on shafts 
more than 600 feet deep and when buckets, 
skips or cages were approaching. 

As formerly, the regulations provide for 
inspection of all new installations and 
modifications of existing installations and 
prescribe periodic inspections for all parts 
of the hoisting equipment, for overwind 
devices and for ropes. 

A hoistman’s log book must be kept at 
every shaft or slope. Daily reports of work- 
ing conditions are to be entered, as well 
as results of tests of overwind devices and 
brakes. 

The same qualifications are set out for 
hoistmen as formerly. No one may operate 
a hoisting engine used in shaft sinking or 
to hoist persons unless he has had at least 
one month’s experience on a reversing hoist. 
He must also have a medical certificate 
from a duly qualified medical practitioner 
stating that he has been examined within 
the previous 12 months and found mentally 
and physically fit and free of defects of 
eyesight and hearing which, in the per- 
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formance of his duties, might endanger the 
safety of his fellow employees. 

A special type of rope record book is 
now prescribed but there is no change in 
the information to be recorded. Rules are 
again set out with regard to factor of 
safety of ropes both for new ropes and 
those presently in use. Tests are required 
when a hoisting rope is installed and every 
six months thereafter. 


Internal Combustion Engines 


Internal combustion engines may now be 
operated underground provided certain 
strict conditions are met. The written 
approval of the chief inspector must be 
obtained and will be granted only if the 
engine meets the specifications of, and has 
been certified for use by, the Federal 
Department of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys, the United States Bureau of Mines or 
the Safety and Mines Research Establish- 
ment of the British Ministry of Fuel at 
Derbyshire, England. 

As regards exhaust gases, the regulations 
state that the chief inspector may suspend 
or forbid the operation of any internal com- 
bustion engine which produces noxious 
exhaust gases in excess of specified amounts. 
Permission to operate an internal combus- 
tion engine underground may also be with- 
held, suspended or revoked by the chief 
inspector if the oxygen content of the 
general atmosphere of the mine is less than 
20 per cent or if the operation would create 
an explosion or fire hazard or would endan- 
ger the health of the workmen. 

Approval to operate an internal combus- 
tion engine underground may not be given 
unless the mine has a positive ventila- 
tion system, the regulations specifying 
the volume of air to be supplied by the 
ventilation system to every area where the 
engine may be operated. 

Every internal combustion engine oper- 
ated underground must be equipped with 
an approved scrubber, which must be of 
the wet type unless the chief inspector 
rules otherwise. In addition, the regulations 
specify that the scrubber must contain only 
plain fresh water, which is to be changed 
at least once in each eight-hour shift or as 
often as may be necessary to maintain the 
temperature of the exhaust gases below 
180° Fahrenheit. 

The manager is responsible for seeing 
that a log book is kept for every internal 
combustion engine operated underground 
and for seeing that the carbon monoxide 
content of the atmosphere adjacent to the 
shaft and of the exhaust gases at the 
scrubber, the time of each change of liquid 
in the scrubber and the remarks of the 
operator regarding the operating condition 











of the engine and of the brakes are recorded 
once every eight-hour shift. 

Once a week, entries showing the con- 
dition of the brakes and scrubber connec- 
tions, the volume of air supplied by the 
ventilation system to the most remote point 
where the engine is operated and the 
location of the point, as well as the signa- 
ture of the person making the observations, 
are to be made. 

Once every six months, the results of 
a complete analysis of the atmosphere at 
the exhaust port of the scrubber, the area 
adjacent to the engine and at a remote 
point where the engine is operated, together 
with the signature of the chief mechanical 
supervisor of the mine, are to be recorded. 
In addition, the results of the periodical 
checks made in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the manufacturer of the 
engine are to be entered by the person 
making the inspection. 

The regulations provide that internal 
combustion engine fuel oil must have a 
flash point of not less than 150° Fahrenheit 
and also prohibit the use of fuel with a 
heavy asphalt base in underground opera- 
tions. 

Every engine is to be equipped with a 
suitable hand operated fire extinguisher 
which does not produce noxious fumes when 
used on fires. (Carbon dioxide is not con- 
sidered a noxious fume for the purpose of 
this regulation). 

To prevent the accumulation of carbon 
monoxide, at least once every six months, 
or more often if suggested by an inspector, 
three samples of air are to be taken from 
the uppermost recesses of the workings 
where an internal combustion engine is 
operating and sent to the chief inspector 
for testing. Samples from the uppermost 
and accessible underground regions are to 
be sent at least once a year. 

Ventilation 

The rules respecting ventilation are un- 
changed, the regulations again providing 
that either by natural ventilation, where 
this is possible, or by mechanical means, 
the air in every mine must contain sufficient 
oxygen for health and be free from dan- 
gerous amounts of harmful impurities, 
including dust. Where possible, there must 
be main fans at the surface housed in 
fireproof structures. Whether underground 
or on the surface, ventilating fans must be 
reversible from the surface. In the event of 
a mine fire, fans may be reversed only by 
a direct order from the manager or his 
representative. 

Fire Protection ; 

The regulations prohibit the accumulation 
underground of inflammable refuse and tim- 
ber. Oil and grease kept underground must 


be in metal containers and must not exceed 
the requirements for seven days, unless 
the standard shipping container holds more 
than seven days’ supply, in which case up to 
14 days’ supply may be stored. 

Calcium carbide is to be stored in a 
dry place at the surface and in its original 
containers; only sufficient quantity for one 
day’s use may be taken underground. Except 
for the usual miner’s carbide lamp, no 
acetylene generator may be taken under- 
ground. Cylinders of oxygen must be kept 
in a dry, well-ventilated place and separate 
from acetylene cylinders. Oxygen and 
acetylene must not be stored in the same 
place as inflammable or explosive materials 
nor come in contact with any source of 
direct heat. Both types of cylinders must 
be sent to the surface when exhausted. 

All underground rooms must be con- 
structed so as to reduce fire hazards to a 
minimum. Where necessary, the manager 
must have a sufficient number of fire doors 
installed to cut off the shaft from other 
workings of the mine and see that they are 
kept in good order at all times. 

No person may build a fire underground 
unless he has received instructions from the 
manager and fire-fighting equipment has 
been placed close at hand. 

Suitable fire-fighting equipment must be 
maintained underground and in all build- 
ings, including head-frames. This equipment 
must be inspected every month by an 
authorized person, who must send a written 
report to the manager. 

Masks 

The new regulations provide that where 
applicable the operator must supply masks 
of a type approved by the chief inspector 
to every workman exposed to dust, gas or 
irritating and dangerous fumes. As formerly, 
the workman is responsible for the daily 
cleaning of his mask and must report all 
defects to the manager. The use of another’s 
mask is again prohibited. 

The operator must sterilize all masks at 
least once a week and appoint a com- 
petent person to carry out regular inspec- 
tions. Dust masks are to be inspected at 
least once a month and apparatus designed 
for other substances once a week. When not 
in use, masks are to be protected against 
dust. 

Clothing 

The requirements as regards dress are 
more specifically set out than formerly, 
the regulations providing that clothing must 
be of a design that will not constitute a 
hazard to the workman in the course of 
his duties. 

Approved protective head covering and 
heavy boots with protective toe-coverings 
are to be worn underground. Persons 
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handling material likely to cause cuts and 
abrasions must wear gloves. When employed 
at work where hazards to the eyes exist 
from flying particles, safety goggles are to 
be worn. Workmen engaged in any occupa- 
tion where power driven machines are being 
operated are forbidden to wear rings. 
Explosives 

The new regulations provide that, for 
the present, explosives must be stored in 
surface magazines in accordance with the 
regulations laid down by the Explosives 
Division of the Mines Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys of Canada. These regulations also 
apply when explosives are removed from 
storage magazines preparatory to use in 
mines and also when explosives are being 
handled in packing houses, thaw houses 
and other places where explosives are held 
or handled in transit from a storage place 
to a mine, 

Unless approved by the chief inspector, 
no explosives may be stored, kept, or held 
in transit in any place in contravention of 
the British Table of Distances. Only 
approved explosives may be used under- 
ground. 

All storage places must be kept meticu- 
lously clean, must be substantially built 
with strong doors and locks and must be 
clearly marked on the outside with the 
words “Danger—Explosives”. As formerly, 
the manager is required to appoint a com- 
petent person to take charge of magazines 
and see that only competent persons are 
allowed to handle explosives. Not more 
than a 48-hour supply of explosives, includ- 
ing caps and fuses, may be kept under- 
ground. 

As previously, persons are forbidden to 
smoke while handling explosives. The use 
of metallic tools in any hole containing 
explosives is also prohibited. 

A new provision with respect to blasting 
states that when explosives are fired by 
electric current, connecting up electric blast- 
ing circuits may not be done during an 
electric storm in open cast workings, nor 
in shaft-sinking nor in any mining operation 
where a lightning charge is likely to cause 
a premature explosion. Before blasting, 
entrances to blasting places must be effec- 
tively guarded and due warning given to 
all persons in the vicinity. Workmen may 
not light a fuse in underground workings 
without having a second light close by. 

Once a hole has been charged, it may not 
be abandoned unless effective attempts have 
been made to blast it or unforseen circum- 
stances prevent its being blasted safely. In 
either case, the hole is to be marked 
with warning signs on all its approaches, 
especially those close to fresh drilling. When 
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a round of holes is fired, the employee is 
required to count the number of shots 
exploding and report any misfire to the 
mine captain or shift boss, who in turn 
must advise the person in charge of the 
next relay of workmen. 


Electricity 


The regulations with regard to electricity, 
which are to be known as the “Mining 
Electrical Code,” are more extensive than 
formerly. As previously indicated, most of 
the new provisions conform to rules of 
the CSA Code. 

Among other general requirements, the 
regulations provide that construction, in- 
stallation, operation, maintenance, repair, 
change, extension or alteration of any elec- 
trical equipment or system must be in 
charge of an authorized person. The regu- 
lations further provide that only authorized 
persons may do electrical work. The 
manager is responsible for establishing the 
competency of electrical workers, including 
the person in charge. 

Only electrical equipment acceptable to 
the chief inspector may be used, the regula- 
tions providing that equipment will be 
deemed to be approved if acceptable to 
the Canadian Standards Association. 

As formerly, the regulations require all 
electrical equipment to be inspected regu- 
larly and cleaned and repaired where 
necessary. Defective equipment must be 
disconnected and defective wiring removed. 

Among other detailed rules, specific 
requirements are set out for control and 
protective devices, grounding, conductors, 
transformers, wiring in explosive. storage, 
electric blasting devices and underground 
installations. 


Offences and Penalties 


As under the previous regulations, penal- 
ties are provided for offences such as failure 
to comply with a written order of the 
chief inspector or an inspector and for 
continuing an offence after receipt of a 
written order. A workman who wilfully 
damages equipment may also be charged, 
as may a person who enters a mine or goes 
near any moving machinery while under 
the influence of or while carrying intox- 
icants. As formerly, prosecutions may be 
taken in the name of the minister, the 
chief inspector or an inspector. 


Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act 


Regulations made by the Nova Scotia 
Liquor Commission setting out the require- 
ments for a tavern waiter’s licence, 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on November 7, were gazetted 
April 3. 











As formerly, licences will be issued by 
the Tavern Licence Committee. Applica- 
tions must be on the prescribed form and 
must be accompanied by a certificate from 
a medical practitioner certifying that the 
applicant is not suffermg from any con- 
tagious or communicable disease. An appli- 
cant is no longer required to be a British 
subject or a Canadian citizen, but is now 
required to be at least 21 years of age. 
He must also be of good character, the 
regulations providing that a person con- 
victed of an offence under the Canadian 
Criminal Code within three years, or an 
offence under the Nova Scotia Liquor 
Control Act within one year preceding the 
application, must not be granted a licence. 

Licences will expire on the 31st of Decem- 
ber following the date of issue but may be 
renewed if the applicant submits a new 
medical certificate stating that he is free 
from any contagious or communicable dis- 
ease and that he has been X-rayed and 
found free from infectious tuberculosis. 

As formerly, the regulations provide that 
a licence may be cancelled or suspended 
at the discretion of the Committee. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act setting out new first-aid 
requirements authorized by O. Reg. 69/57 
were gazetted March 30. 

As formerly, the type of first-aid equip- 
ment to be provided depends on the number 
of persons employed in an establishment. 
Tf not more than 15 workmen are employed 
in one place, the employer is to provide a 
first-aid box containing as a minimum the 
supplies listed in the regulations. The box 
is to be in charge of an employee who 
has first-aid knowledge and works in the 
immediate vicinity of the box. 

Every employer employing more than 15 
and fewer than 200 persons in one place 
must not only provide the first-aid equip- 
ment specified but also such additional 
quantities as may be necessary to provide 
first aid to workmen injured during their 
employment. The person in charge of the 
box must be the holder of a St. John 
Ambulance Senior First Aid Certificate in 
good standing, or its equivalent, and must 
work close by. Previously, only persons in 
charge of first-aid boxes in establishments 
with 50 or more employees were required 
to have recognized first-aid courses. 

The first-aid room which formerly had 
to be provided if more than 300 persons 
were working in one place is now required 
whenever there are 200 or more employees 
in one establishment. The first-aid room 
is to be in charge of either a registered 


nurse or an employee holding « St. John 
Ambulance Senior First Aid Certificate in 
good standing or its equivalent. The regu- 
lations also provide that the person in 
charge must work in the vicinity of the 
first-aid room and may not do work which 
might adversely affect his ability to adminis- 
ter first aid. 


Another change is that a bus on a route, 
other than an urban or suburban route, on 
which a workman is employed, the central 
point from which bush workers are des- 
patched daily to work sites, and the site 
of the construction or repair of a building 
are now deemed to be places of employment 
and subject to the first-aid regulations. 
Railway trains and vessels, as before, are 
also subject to the requirements. 


Where the place of employment is the 
site of construction or repair of a building, 
the required first-aid supplies and equip- 
ment are to be kept in the time office. 
If there is no time office for the project, 
they are to be maintained in a vehicle or 
building at the site. When the construction 
or repair of a building is in the charge of 
a general contractor, he must provide and 
maintain the first-aid equipment and sup- 
plies for the workmen engaged in the 
construction or repairs in the same manner 
as if he were their employer. 

The new regulations also state that the 
employer of bush: workers must provide at 
each work site and in every vehicle or boat 
used for the transportation of workers a 
first-aid box coloured white and prominently 
displaying a red cross. In addition to a 
standard first-aid manual, the box must 
contain the instruments, drugs and dress- 
ings specified in the regulations. 

An employer of workmen engaged in 
transporting other workmen or goods out- 
side an urban or suburban area must see 
that a first-aid box containing the prescribed 
equipment and supplies is carried on every 
vehicle. 

Another new provision requires employers 
to keep a record of injuries to workmen 
and the first-aid treatment applied. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A new general minimum wage order, two 
special orders, and a renewal order made 
by the Quebec Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion on March 27 and approved by O.C. 384 
of April 10 were gazetted April 20, to take 
effect that day. 

The new general order, Order No. 4, 1957, 
establishes minimum rates of 60 cents an 
hour in Zone I, 55 cents in Zone I and 
50 cents in Zone III for all employees under 
the Minimum Wage Act and not covered 
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by special orders. Order No. 39, 1957, is a 
revised order which increases the wage 
rates of employees engaged in forest opera- 
tions by approximately 15 per cent. The 
other special order, Order No. 40, 1957, is 
a new order governing employees in hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and real estate under- 
takings. The fourth order renews Order 
No. 41, the order covering employees of 
municipal and school corporations, until 
May 1, 1958. 


General Order 


Order No. 4, 1957, the revised general 
minimum wage order, is considerably dif- 
ferent from Order No. 4, 1953, (L.G. 1953, 
p. 899), the order which it replaces. The 
new order not only provides for higher 
minimum rates, but also fixes shorter regular 
work-weeks for some employees and extends 
the weekly rest requirement and the three- 
hour minimum to a number of workers 
who previously did not have the protection 
of these provisions. 

The scope of the order has also been 
changed, employees in real estate under- 
takings and persons employed in hotels, 
restaurants and similar undertakings having 
been removed from the coverage of the 
order and placed under the new special 
order referred to above, Order No. 40, 1957. 

Tn addition, the order has been rearranged 
and simplified. Instead of five parts, the 
new order has four, Part IV of the former 
order having been placed under the new 
special order (Order No. 40, 1957), which 
is described below. 

Although Parts I and II, the sections 
setting out the application of the order 
and the general provisions, are approx- 
imately the same as formerly, Part III, the 
section dealing with hours and minimum 
wage rates, has been greatly reduced in 
volume. Rates continue to be set out with 
reference to the number of hours worked 
in the regular work-week of the establish- 
ment, but a 60-hour work-week is no longer 
prescribed, thereby eliminating one category 
of workplaces and a number of exceptions. 

Duplication has also been avoided by 
having wage rates set out only once and 
by having the one list of exceptions apply 
to each of the three categories of work- 
places. The fact that the weekly rest 
provision and the three-hour minimum 
now apply to all employees, regardless of 
the length of the work-week, has also con- 
tributed to the simplification of the order. 

Except for the removal of employees in 
hotels, restaurants and real estate under- 
takings, the coverage of the new order is 
substantially the same as before, the order 
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governing all workers covered by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act except those employees who 
are specifically exempted. This means that 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, and 
employees governed by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act are excluded, as 
well as the following: employees governed 
by another order, including persons totally 
or partially exempted from its provisions; 
university or superior school students; blind 
persons working in establishments where 
they constitute the majority of the em- 
ployees; emergency workers for the pre- 
vention or fighting of forest fires; employees 
of church corporations or boards of trustees; 
employees of religious institutions, teaching 


establishments, communities, seminaries, 
colleges, convents, hospitals, patronages, 
presbyteries, homes, orphanages, refuges, 


charitable homes and public benevolent 
establishments; employees of Desjardins 
savings banks; workers in peat-bog exploi- 
tations working as peat-cutters; the em- 
ployer’s consort; telephone operators in 
Zone III who are not exclusively occupied 
as such and who do not have regular 
working hours; persons who habitually work 
outside the employer’s establishment and 
whose hours are not fixed; employees work- 
ing in a territory not included in an electoral 
district; and members of the clergy or of a 
religious institute. All but the last were 
included among the former exemptions. 


For the purposes of the order, the prov- 
ince is divided into three zones as formerly. 
The zone boundaries have been changed, 
however. Zone I now consists of the City 
of Montreal and the municipalities totally 
or partially situated on the Island of 
Montreal; Zone II comprises Quebec City, 
including the part of Number 5 industrial 
zone which lies outside the city limits, and 
other municipalities (except those included 
in Zone I) with a population of 6,000 or 
more; Zone JII covers the rest of the 
province. 


Classification of Workplaces 


As before, establishments are classified 
according to the number of hours in the 
regular workweek. Regular workweek is 
defined as “the number of hours of work 
in a week beyond which any time worked 
must be paid for at an increased rate”. 

Establishments with a 48-hour Work- 
Week—The revised minimum rates having 
been based on a 48-hour week as formerly, 
the new order does not list the places on 
a 48-hour week. Only the exceptions are 
given. 

Establishments with a 64-hour Work- 
Week—A 54-hour regular work-week is 
prescribed for the following undertakings 








and establishments: retail sales and service 
establishments; transportation undertak- 
ings; garages and service stations; manu- 
factures of wooden articles; sawmills of 
Zones II and III; weaving mills, spinning 
mills, knitting mills and carding houses; 
dyeing establishments; food processing 
establishments; flour mills; bakeries, pastry 
establishments, and biscuit factories; can- 
neries and meat packing establishments; 
dairies; entertainment and sports under- 
takings; theatres and cinemas; funeral 
undertaking establishments. 


In addition, the order states that motor 
vehicle chauffeurs and their helpers, main- 
tenance men, service men and firemen and 
stationary enginemen are considered as hay- 
ing a 54-hour work-week regardless of the 
nature of the establishment or undertaking 
of their employer. 


No Regular Work-Week—The following 
establishments and undertakings are again 
deemed to have no regular work-week; open 
air sporting clubs; snow clearing under- 
takings; cemetery undertakings; diamond 
drilling operations; and fishing establish- 
ments on the Magdalen Islands where fish, 
mollusca, shellfishes and other sea foods 
are prepared, kept, smoked, converted or 
canned. 

A number of employees are also con- 
sidered to have no regular work-week even 
when employed in an establishment with a 
fixed work-week. They are: watchmen; em- 
ployees supervising powerhouses, substations 
or transformers; employees of the building 
construction industry working in a place 
not included in a local municipality; long- 
shoremen; persons working on ships or 
boats or at work conditioned by the tide; 
employees engaged in preparing fish on the 
shore, in snowhouses or in cold storage; 
temporary employees of canneries; operators 
of power shovels, bulldozers, snogos and 
similar vehicles; caretakers with lodgings 
furnished; and persons doing prospecting 
or drilling work on mining properties not 
yet in operation. All but the last group 
were included among the exemptions under 
the former order. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime 

As well as authorizing higher minimum 
rates for experienced employees (60 cents 
in Zone I, 55 in Zone II and 50 in Zone UT) S 
the new order raised the rate of inex- 
perienced workers to 45 cents in Zone I, 
40 cents in Zone II and 35 cents in Zone 
III. These rates are payable to apprentices 
and to persons doing unskilled work or 
work that does not require training whose 
output is less than that of a skilled worker, 
and to temporary employees of canneries 


during the season June-October. Except in 
canneries, however, the number of inex- 
perienced workers may not exceed 20 per 
cent of the total number of employees in 
the establishment. 

Office boys and messengers must now be 
paid at least 40 cents an hour in Zone I, 
35 cents in Zone II and 30 cents in Zone 
III. The same minima apply to pinboys 
and bootblacks. 

Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises are now 
entitled to a weekly minimum wage of $30 
in Zone I, of $25 in Zone II and of $20 in 
Zone III. Minimum rates are no longer 
specifically set for watchmen, motor vehicle 
chauffeurs or temporary employees of can- 
neries. 

The three-hour minimum is no longer 
restricted to employees working in estab- 
lishments with a fixed work-week, the order 
providing that every employee governed 
by the order called to work less than the 
regular working day is entitled to be paid 
for three hours at his minimum wage rate, 
unless he has refused to do the work 
required of him. 

The overtime provisions are unchanged, 
the order providing that where an employee 
is paid by the hour and not governed by 
a collective agreement he must be paid for 
overtime at time and one-half his regular 
rate. Any provision in an individual labour 
contract or agreement for a lower overtime 
rate is forbidden. 

For employees not in the above category, 
the overtime payment must be at least 
time and one-half the minimum rate. As 
formerly, employees paid on a fixed monthly 
or yearly basis and receiving at least $50 
a week in Zone I and $45 in Zones II and 
III, whether or not they work a full week, 
are not entitled to overtime rates. 


To avoid conflict over rates or work- 
weeks, the order again sets out some rules 
of interpretation, one of which provides 
that an employee working in a department 
of a different nature from that of the main 
establishment will be subject to the wage 
rates and work-week prescribed for estab- 
lishments where the principal business is 
similar to that carried on by the depart- 
ment in which the employee is employed. 


Another states that whenever an em- 
ployee works at different occupations or 
in different zones in the course of a pay 
period, his wage rates are to be adjusted 
accordingly. It also provides that if it is 
impossible to establish the amount of time 
spent in each zone, the employee is entitled 
to receive the minimum wage fixed for the 
zone in which the establishment to which 
he is responsible is located. In the case of 
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an employee of a transportation undertaking 
working in several places, a new provision 
states that the applicable minimum rate 
is the rate fixed for the zone where his 
employer’s establishment is situated, as 
shown in the permit issued by the Trans- 
portation Board. 

When calculating overtime for an em- 
ployee with varying wage rates, the over- 
time rate is to be established with reference 
to the occupation at which he worked 
longest, unless particulars are not available, 
in which case the overtime rate is to be 
fixed with respect to the occupation at 
which the employee normally works. This 
rule also applies to employees paid on an 
hourly wage basis and not governed by a 
collective agreement (employees whose 
overtime rate is one and one-half the 
regular rate). 


General Provisions 


The general rules respecting weekly rest, 
annual holidays with pay, deductions for 
board and lodging, payment of wages, 
records and notices are substantially the 
same as formerly. 

The application of the weekly rest pro- 
vision is no longer limited to establishments 
with a fixed work-week. All employees 
covered by the order must be allowed 24 
consecutive hours of rest each week or two 
periods of 18 consecutive hours each. 

The provision of Order 3 which requires 
employees to be given a week’s holidays 
with pay after a year’s continuous service 
apply to all persons covered by the order. 

As formerly, deductions from the mini- 
mum wage are prohibited except when 
imposed by an Act or a court order. Tips 
are the exclusive property of the worker 
and the employer is not allowed to retain 
them or to consider them as part of the 
wages to be paid, even with the employee’s 
consent, 

With regard to payment of wages, the 
order again provides that whenever an 
employee is paid in cash, the money must 
be placed in a sealed envelope together with 
a statement showing name of worker, pay 
period, total number of hours of work and 
of overtime shown separately, wages earned 
and wage rate, deductions and take-home 
pay. As formerly, it is not obligatory for 
employers to record the number of regular 
and overtime hours of an employee paid on 
a fixed weekly, monthly or yearly wage 
basis who receives a weekly wage of at 
least $50 in Zone I and at least $45 in 
Zones II and III. 

Except that they must now be retained 
for six years instead of five, there has been 
no change with respect to records. Em- 
ployers are again required to keep records 
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showing for each employee: name and 
address, occupation, date of commencement 
of employment, pay period, hours of begin- 
ning and finishing work, total number of 
hours worked, overtime, wage rate and 
wages earned, deductions, take-home pay 
and particulars regarding annual holidays 
with pay. Reports giving these particulars 
must also be sent to the Commission upon 
request. 

The employer is also required to post 
in a conspicuous place all orders and notices 
furnished by the Commission. 


Changes Effected by the Revision 


As noted, the changes under Order 4 
are not confined to minimum wage rates, 
some employees benefitting by the re- 
zoning, other being affected by the changes 
in the work-week and in the special pro- 
visions. 

The most significant changes, however, 
relate to wages. The new minima for 
experienced workers—60 cents in Zone I, 55 
cents in Zone II and 50 cents in Zone IJI— 
are 9 cents higher than formerly. The 
minimum wages for inexperienced workers 
were increased by 6 cents in Zone I and 
by 4 cents in Zones II and III. Ten-cent 
creases were authorized for office boys, 
messengers, pinboys and bootblacks in Zones 
IT and II and 8-cent increases for those in 
Zone III, bringing the minimum rates up 
to 40, 35 and 30 cents, respectively. 

The re-zoning resulted in a higher mini- 
mum rate for a large number of workers in 
such towns as Asbestos, Buckingham, Coati- 
cook, Kénogami, Lachute, Matane, Megan- 
tic, Pointe Claire, St. Joseph d’Alma, and 
St. Joseph (Drummond). These towns with 
populations ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 
were formerly in Zone III but are now 
included in Zone II, with the result that 
employees in these centres are now entitled 
to 5 cents more an hour than they would 
have been if zone boundaries had not been 
changed. The same is true of employees 
in other places affected by the re-zoning. 

Special rates are no longer set for watch- 
men or for motor vehicle chauffeurs, which 
means that these employees are now eligible 
for the same minimum rates as_ other 
workers. 

The work-week, that is, the number of 
hours in a week after which an overtime 
rate must be paid, was changed in a num- 
ber of cases. In transportation undertakings, 
in dairies, creameries and cheese and butter 
factories, the work-week has been reduced 
from 60 to 54 hours. 

Several groups of employees, motor 
vehicle chauffeurs and their helpers, main- 
tenance men and servicemen, whose work- 
week was 60 hours whatever the nature of 








the establishment, are now on a 54-hour 
work-week. A 54-hour work-week is now 
prescribed for firemen and stationary engine- 
men as well. 

Some employees who were on a 60-hour 
work-week even though employed by an 
establishment with a 48-hour week are now 
included with the group with no fixed 
work-week. These are: employees super- 
vising powerhouses, substations and trans- 
formers; watchmen, and employees of the 
building construction industry working in 
a place not included in a local municipality. 
This means that these employees will no 
longer be entitled to overtime. 

Another change is that, except for includ- 
ing employees working at prospecting and 
drilling mining properties not yet in opera- 
tion in the list of establishments without 
a regular work-week, the new order makes 
no special mention of mining undertakings, 
with the result that other mine employees 
would be in the 48-hour work-week group. 
The former order provided that 54 hours 
constituted the regular work-week of em- 
ployees of mining undertakings working at 
the surface and 56 hours the work-week of 
employees doing continuous work. 

Open air sporting clubs, snow clearing 
undertakings, diamond-drilling operations, 
cemetery undertakings and fishing estab- 
lishments on the Magdalen Islands are again 
considered to have no regular work-week 
but employees in these establishments and 
undertakings are now entitled to the three- 
hour minimum and weekly rest. 


Order No. 39, 1957 


The revision of Order 39, the special 
order governing forest operations, is the 
first since 1942 (L.G. 1948, p. 268). Some 
amendments were made in the interim, 
however, general increases having been 
approved in 1948, 1950 and 1951 (L.G. 1948, 
p. 186; 1951, pp. 247, 1703). The new rates 
are about 15 per cent higher than those 
approved in 1951. 

Order No. 39, 1957, the new order, has 
the same coverage as the order it supersedes. 
It covers all work in forests, including 
transporting timber and reforestation, but 
does not apply to the handling of wood in 
mill storage ponds located within two 
miles of the mill or loading place or to 
work in forest colonies or in township 
forest reserves. 

As formerly, employees are divided into 
six categories. These are: Category I: 
cooks, teamsters, tradesmen and others 
whose services are needed for any forest 
operation regardless of the use to which 
the wood may be put; Category IL: em- 
ployees engaged in pulpwood operations; 


Category III: employees engaged in cutting 
firewood and charcoal wood; Category IV: 
employees engaged in cutting sawlogs and 
other kinds of wood; Category V: persons 
employed at driving operations; Category 
VI: apprentices and incapacitated persons. 
Contractors and sub-contractors who employ 
other workmen are not deemed to be em- 
ployees for the purposes of this order. 


Like the former order, the new order 
sets both daily and piecework rates. Except 
in the case of damkeepers and persons 
listed in Category I, the daily rates apply 
to a 60-hour week and overtime must be 
paid for proportionally. However, if an 
employee works less than the regular num- 
ber of hours, he is still entitled to his 
regular wage provided he has not wilfully 
wasted his time during daylight. The rates 
fixed for piecework or job work, other than 
those set for firewood, apply to the quan- 
tity of marketable timber accepted by a 
culler as defined in the Quebec Cullers’ 
Act. 


The rates for employees in Category I 
are all daily rates and are, on the average, 
about 15 per cent higher than formerly. For 
cooks, the new rates range from a minimum 
of $5.50 a day in camps of nine or fewer 
persons to $7.50 in a camp of 50 or more. 
Kitchen and camp help must now receive 
at least $4.20 a day, an increase of 60 cents 
over the previous rate. The daily minimum 
of a stableman has been increased from 
$4.90 to $5.70. A teamster must be paid 
at least $6.60 a day with an additional $2 
if he uses his own team and an additional 
$1 for a single horse. Teamsters are not 
entitled to overtime pay for time spent in 
repairing harnesses and caring for horses 
but, as in the past, shoeing and feeding of 
horses are a charge on the employer. The 
rate for carpenters, blacksmiths, sawfilers, 
shot-firers, mechanics, truck and tractor 
drivers, enginemen and motor-men is now 
$7 a day. 

In pulpwood operations, employees en- 
gaged in roadmaking, construction of camps 
or improvement work are now entitled to 
a wage of $6 a day, 80 cents more than 
previously. Workmen engaged in felling 
trees or in making, handling or transporting 
logs, and all other employees except those 
listed in Category I must now be paid a 
minimum of $6.50 a day, which is $1 more 
than the former rate. For pieceworkers 
whose work is the felling and making and 
piling of wood and the construction of small 
hauling roads, the rate varies from $5.40 
per 100 solid cubic feet for lengths of from 
4’ to 6’ to $2.45 for 16-foot lengths. For 
wood measured by the cord the rate is 
now $4.60, instead of $4. For aspen and 
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poplar wood, rates approximately 25 per 
cent lower are set. When peeling is included 
in the making of the wood, an additional 
$2.30 per cord must be paid or $2.65 per 
100solid cubic feet and for aspen and poplar 
$1.80 per cord or $2.05 per 100 s.cf. 

For cutting firewood and charcoal wood 
the new rate for employees engaged on a 
fixed wage basis is $5.20 a day, which 
represents an increase of 70 cents over the 
previous rate. For pieceworkers engaged in 
cutting and piling firewood, the rate per 
cord for wood 4 feet in length is now $4.60— 
60 cents more than formerly. Other piece- 
work rates were increased by about 15 per 
cent. The minimum per 382 square feet 
(4' x 8’) of piling surface is $3.75 for logs 
3 feet long; $2.75 for logs 2 feet long; $2.15 
for logs 14 feet long, and $1.70 for logs 
15 inches long. 

For cutting sawlogs and other kinds of 
wood, employees on a fixed wage basis are 
now entitled to $5.50 a day, instead of $4.70 
as formerly. For pieceworkers in this cate- 
gory, the rates vary from $7.45 to $4.95 per 
1,000 board feet, depending on the length 
of the logs. Formerly, the range for this 
work was from $6.50 to $4.30. The rate for 
cutting wood measured by the cord was 
increased from $4 to $4.60. The rate for 
cutting wood measured in solid cubic feet 
was raised from $4.70 to $5.40 per 100 s.cf. 
An additional $5.70 per 1,000 board feet, 
$2.30 per cord and $2.65 per 100 s.c.f. must 
be paid when peeling is included in the 
making of the wood. In operations of this 
kind, as in pulpwood operations, employees 
who do not do the work usually assigned 
to other workers in these categories may 
be paid at a lower rate provided the rate 
is stipulated in the engagement contract 
and is not less than $5.20 a day. Previously, 
the minimum wage payable in these excep- 
tional cases was $4.50 a day. 

Drivers are now entitled to $8 a day, 
which is $1 more than formerly. The rate 
for sorters was increased from $5.50 to $6.40 
a day; the rate for dam guardians from 
$4.70 to $5.40. All other employees in this 
category must receive at least $6.40 a day. 

Apprentices and incapacitated workers, 
that is, employees whose productivity is 
less than normal because of age or infirmi- 
ties, must now be paid $5.20 a day. Cooks, 
persons employed in firewood operations, 
and drivers may not be included in this 
category, however. As formerly, a quota is 
imposed on this class of employees, the 
order providing that the number of appren- 
tices and incapacitated persons may not 
exceed 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in the camp. 

As previously, the order attempts to dis- 
courage labour turnover by imposing penal- 
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ties on employees who, for no valid reason, 
voluntarily quit their jobs within 15 days 
of being hired. If these conditions are 
written into a hiring contract such em- 
ployees may be paid at the rate of $5.20 
a day and will not be entitled to the 
prescribed transportation expenses nor to 
board and lodging expenses en route. 

There are no changes with respect to 
deductions. The maximum deduction for 
board and lodging continues to be $1.50 a 
day and, as formerly, employers are for- 
bidden to charge for the use of blankets. 
The fee for laundering two shirts, two pairs 
of hose, one underwear and one towel is 
still 40 cents; other articles may be laun- 
dered at cost, provided a price list is posted 
in the employees’ living quarters. 

All workers other than pieceworkers or 
jobworkers must be furnished with tools 
at the employer’s expense but deductions 
for tools lost or not returned are again 
permitted, provided these are listed on the 
employee’s pay statement. 

The following other deductions are 
authorized: deductions imposed by a legis- 
lative enactment or by a court order; 
advances made to workers; and the price 
of goods sold provided a price list is posted 
in a conspicuous place in the camp building. 

A written contract of employment is 
required and the employer must give the 
worker a copy of the contract. 

Unless specifically exempted by the Com- 
mission, the employer is again required to 
furnish every employee who leaves his 
employment with a signed pay statement in 
the form prescribed by the regulations, 
showing gross earnings, wage scale, the 
nature and amount of deductions, the num- 
ber of days worked and days present in the 
camp. He must also forward a copy to 
the Commission together with a copy of 
the employee’s engagement contract. 

In addition to his other duties, the em- 
ployer is again held responsible for seeing 
that there is no “bunching”, that is, trans- 
portation of logs in the arms or on the 
back of a man. 


Order No. 40 


Order No. 40, 1957, the new special order, 
fixes minimum wage rates and regular work- 
weeks for employees in hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and real estate undertakings. All 
of these employees were previously governed 
by other orders. As indicated above, em- 
ployees in hotels, restaurants, and real 
estate undertakings were formerly included 
in the general order; hotel workers were 
covered by Order No. 11, 1944, a special 
order governing charitable institutions, hos- 
pitals and homes, which has now lapsed. 











Order 40 has the same arrangement as 
the new general order described above. The 
application and exemptions are set out in 
Part I, the general rules in Part 2, the 
minimum wage rates and special benefits in 
Part 3, and the final provisions in Part 4. 

The wage provisions are much less com- 
plex than those formerly set out for these 
employees in the two other orders, Order 
40 providing for only 10 categories of 
workers. In contrast to this, Order 11, the 
former order for hospital workers, set out 
14 categories, each one with sub-divisions. 
It also set lower rates for some female 
employees and, in addition, distinguished 
between regular and temporary employees, 
providing weekly rates for the former and 
hourly rates for the latter. 

The new order does not distinguish 
between male and female employees nor 
does it differentiate between full-time and 
part-time employees, the new rates apply- 
ing to all employees irrespective of sex 
or length of the work-week. 

The coverage of the new order extends 
to all the establishments and undertakings 
listed in Part IV of the former general 
order as well as to hospitals and other 
institutions under the Quebec Public Chari- 
ties Act, including institutions administered 
by a religious organization. This means that 
all hotels, roadhouses, inns, boarding houses, 
staff houses, motels, lodging houses with 
at least five bedrooms to let, restaurants, 
lunch-counters, cabarets, bars, cafés, clubs, 
eaterers, taverns, apartment houses, office 
buildings, and real estate undertakings are 
covered, as well as other undertakings of a 
similar nature. 

The exemptions are the same as those 
listed above under Order 4, except for the 
additional exemption of employees of lodg- 
ing houses with fewer than five bedrooms 
to let; physicians, surgeons, dentists and 
pharmacists; male and female student- 
nurses and members of a religious com- 
munity, all of whom were excluded under 
Order 11, 1944. 


Zones 


For purposes of the order, the province 
has been divided into the same three zones 
described above with respect to Order 4, 
1957. This represents a greater change for 
hospital workers than for the other em- 
ployees governed by the order, Order 11 
having provided for four zones. Some 
employees in hotels, restaurants, and real 
estate undertakings will also be affected, 
however, as the zone boundaries are not 
the same as under the former general order. 


Hours 


As under Order 4, “hours of work” means 
not only the time an employee is effec- 


tively working but also time when an 
employee is at his employer’s disposal as 
well as time spent waiting in response to 
a call. It does not include meal periods 
or time when it is understood that an 
employee’s services are not required. 

“Regular work-week” also has the same 
meaning as under the general order, being 
defined as “the number of hours of work 
in one week beyond which any time worked 
must be paid for at an increased rate”. 

The new order prescribes a 60-hour week 
for all workers in hotels, restaurants, hospi- 
tals and real estate undertakings, except 
employees in boarding houses, lodging 
houses, and staff houses, caretakers with 
lodgings furnished, open air sporting club 
employees, watchmen and janitors, who are 
deemed to have no regular work-week. 

The former order for hospital workers set 
a 54-hour week for all employees except 
watchmen, gardeners, stationary enginemen, 
firemen, vehicle drivers and their helpers 
and first-class chief enginemen, prescribing 
a 60-hour work-week for all but the engine- 
men, who were deemed to have no regular 
work-week. The only workers previously 
covered by Order 4, 1953, who may be 
affected are watchmen, the order having 
set a 60-hour week for these employees. 


Minimum Wage Rates and Overtime 


With regard to wages, Order 40 provides 
that whatever the basis of employment 
(by the time, on piece-work or otherwise) 
and the place of work, every employee 
governed by the order is entitled to the 
prescribed minimum wage. The following 
rates are set. 


Zones 
Le el ele 
All employees except those 
hereinafter mentioned ... 55c 50c 4c 
Bell wboysiiaereewetder toe 35ce 30c 30c 
Employees of lodging houses 
having at least 5 bedrooms 
HO sLebiQe nel tate toed ni teraees 45c 40c 35c 
Motor vehicle chauffeurs, 
watchmen, stationary en- 
ginemen and firemen .... 60c 55¢ 50c 


In addition, some special wage provisions 
are set out for inexperienced hospital 
workers, office boys and messengers, care- 
takers with lodgings furnished and janitors. 
Inexperienced employees working in hospi- 
tals are entitled to receive at least 40 cents 
an hour in Zone I, 35 cents in Zone II and 
30 cent in Zone III, the order providing 
that the term “inexperienced employees” 
means not only apprentices but also “em- 
ployees not occupied at skilled labour or 
at labour requiring training and who, 
because of their restricted ability, cannot 
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furnish the output of a skilled worker”. 
As is also the case in the general order, a 
quota is imposed, the number of inex- 
perienced workers in any undertaking or 
establishment being limited to 20 per cent 
of the total number of employees. 

Office boys and messengers are to receive 
the same minima as those under Order 4, 
namely, 40 cents in Zone 1, 35 cents in 
Zone II and 30 cents in Zone III. Pinboys 
and bootblacks are classed as messengers 
for the purpose of this order. 

Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises must receive 
at least $30 monthly in Zone J, $25 in 
Zone II and $20 in Zone III. There are 
the same as the rates set under the general 
order. 

Monthly rates are also set for janitors 
charged with the supervision of a real 
estate undertaking whose duties include the 
leasing of apartments or space and the 
collecting of rents. If free heated quarters 
are provided on the premises, a janitor 
must be paid at least $75 in Zones I and II 
and $60 in Zone III. When unheated lodg- 
ings are provided, the rates are $85 in 
Zones I and II and $70 in Zone III. A 
janitor who is not provided with living 
quarters must be paid at least $95 a month 
in Zones I and II and at least $80 in 
Zone III. These rates are the same as 
those set in the general order of 1953. 

Employees acting both as watchmen and 
janitors occupied only at odd jobs such 
as heating furnaces, collecting garbage, look- 
ing after tenants, etc., and who may be 
employed regularly by another employer 
must be paid the rates prescribed for other 
employees (55 cents in Zone I, 50 cents in 
Zone II and 45 cents in Zone III), with 
a minimum of three hours per day. 

Order 40 also provides for the three-hour 
minimum, stating that every employee 
governed by the order who is called to work 
less than the regular working day is entitled 
to be paid for three hours at the minimum 
rate unless he has refused to do the work 
required of him. This provision is of par- 
ticular interest to hospital workers, as 
Order 11 did not provide for a daily 
guarantee other than to state that a tem- 
porary employee was entitled to a wage 
equivalent to four hours of work each time 
he was called to work. Some employees 
previously covered by Order 4, 1953, namely, 
employees of real estate undertakings, will 
also be affected, as the former order did 
not extend the three-hour minimum to 
these employees. 

The overtime rates are the same as those 
set out under the general order described 
above. These provisions represent no change 
for employees in hotels, restaurants and 
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real estate undertakings but have some 
significance for hospital workers. Under 
Order 11, regular employees were to be 
paid one and one-half their wage rate for 
hours worked in excess of 12 in the day 
or in excess of the regular work-week. Tem- 
porary employees were not eligible for 
overtime. The order also set special mini- 
mum overtime rates for stationary engine- 
men and firemen. 

The new minimum rates described above 
have greater significance for hospital work- 
ers than for employees in hotels, restaurants 
and real estate undertakings, the former 
order for hospitals, Order No. 11, 1944, 
having set out some 73 different minimum 
rates. Some hospital employees such as 
nurses, dietitians and chief accountants, etc., 
will not be greatly affected, as their prevail- 
ing wages are generally much higher than 
the prescribed minima. The order, however, 
will afford additional protection to such 
employees as seamstresses, laundry workers 
and gardeners, whose former minima, based 
on a 54-hour week, were less than $19. At 
the new hourly rates these employees are 
now entitled to receive at least $29.70 in 
Zone I, $27 in Zone II and $24.30 in Zone 
III, if they work 54 hours in a week. Male 
kitchen help and other unclassified male 
workers whose minimum wages were $14, 
$13, $12 and $11.50 depending on the zone 
are now also entitled to the substantially 
higher minimum rates. Female employees 
in these categories, for whom lower rates 
were formerly set, are now entitled to the 
same minimum wages as male workers. 

The new minima also affect employees in 
hotels, restaurants and real estate under- 
takings, although to a lesser degree. The 
general minimum rates (55 cents in Zone IT, 
50 cents in Zone II and 45 cents in Zone 
III) are four cents higher than the rates 
previously set for the majority of em- 
ployees in these establishments, including 
waiters, waitresses, valets, chambermaids 
and elevator operators. In the case of 
employees in certain towns that were 
formerly in Zone III but are now in Zone II 
(towns with populations of from 6,000 to 
10,000), the minimum rates were increased 
by an additional 5 cents. The same is true 
of employees in other areas affected by the 
re-zoning. 


Special Benefits 

With respect to uniforms, the order pro- 
vides that if special uniforms are required 
they must be provided at the employer’s 
expense. Some graduate nurses will benefit 
by this provision, as the former order 
required the employer to be responsible 
only for the upkeep of uniforms of graduate 
nurses who were regularly employed. 











The provision requiring employees to be 
given the holidays with pay and benefits 
granted by Order No. 3, 1957, represents 
no change for the majority of employees 
covered by the order. The provision in the 
former order requiring nurses and stationary 
enginemen working as first-class chief en- 
ginemen to be granted a paid holiday of 
two weeks does not appear in the new 
order. 

Except that it does not apply to care- 
takers with lodgings furnished or to em- 
ployees of real estate undertakings, the 
rule respecting weekly rest is the same as 
in Order 4, the order providing that every 
employee must be allowed 24 consecutive 
hours of rest each week or two periods of 
18 consecutive hours each. Unlike Order 11, 
which provided that in exceptional cases 
an employee who was willing to forego his 
weekly rest could do so, provided he was 
paid time and one-half his regular wages, 
and also stated that stationary enginemen 
and firemen were entitled to a day of rest 
each week, the new order makes no pro- 
vision for exceptions to or variations of 
this rule. 


General Provisions 


The general provisions respecting pay- 
ment of wages, pay statements, records, 
written reports and posting of orders are 
the same as those described above with 
respect to Order 4, and will not represent 
any change for employees in hotels, restaur- 
ants and real estate undertakings but are 
of interest to hospital employees, as these 
requirements were not set out in the former 
order for hospital workers. 

As under the general order, deductions 
from the minimum wage are forbidden 
unless imposed by an act or court order, 
In addition, Order 40 provides that an 


employer who furnishes an employee with 
lodgings, board or meals cannot “deduct 
the cost of these accommodations from the 
employee’s minimum wage nor may he com- 
pensate the cost thereof with the wages of 
his employee”. However, in exceptional 
cases, in order to facilitate bookkeeping, the 
employer may deduct the cost of lodgings, 
board or meals from the employee’s mini- 
mum wages provided (1) the prices of these 
services have been fixed in the engagement 
contract signed by the employee (2) the 
deductions from the wages relate to services 
rendered during a pay period (3) the pay 
statement shows the prices as well as the 
number of meals. The former order for 
hospital workers had no general provision 
respecting deductions but set out the maxi- 
mum amounts that could be charged for 
meals and lodgings. 

With regard to tips, the order provides 
that they are the exclusive property of 
the employee and the employer is not 
allowed to retain them or to consider them 
part of the wages to be paid, even with 
the employee’s consent. This provision 
represents no change for employees in 
hotels, restaurants and real estate under- 
takings but may be of interest to some 
hospital workers, as the former order laid 
down no rules respecting tips. 


Orders Repealed 


As a further step in the programme to 
simplify and consolidate minimum wage 
orders, three special orders have been 
repealed, namely, Orders 26A and 29 dealing 
with taxicabs and automobiles for hire in 
Montreal, Quebec and Levis, and Order No. 
42 covering stationary enginemen and fire- 
men. Employees previously governed by 
these orders are now covered by Order 
No. 4, 1957. 





Labour unions, in dealings with their 
employees, are employers within the mean- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Law, according to 
a recent unanimous ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Court also 
decided by a majority of five to four that 
the National Labor Relations Board is not 
free to use its discretion as..to whether it 
should act on charges of unfair labour prac- 
tices brought against a union as an em- 
ployer, but that it must exercise jurisdiction 
in such cases. 

The decision arose out of an action by 
the Office Employees International Union 
against the NLRB, which had refused to 
act on an unfair labour practices complaint 
lodged by the OEIU against the Teamsters 
union in Portland, Ore., on the ground that 
the Teamsters union was a “non-profit” 


organization. It could assume jurisdiction 
over such organizations only in exceptional 
circumstances, the Board had decided. 

Basis for the unfair labour practices 
charge was that the Teamsters had denied 
the right of its office employees to join 
the OEIU, insisting that they join the 
Teamsters. 

The NLRB’s refusal to act in the matter 


was described by the Supreme Court as 
“arbitrary” and “beyond its power”. Even 
the four dissenting judges agreed that both 
the NLRB, and the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in the District of Columbia which had 
previously tried and dismissed the case, 
were wrong in regarding unions as “non- 
profit” organizations for jurisdictional pur- 
poses. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit during March slightly 
higher than in February and 13 per cent higher than in March 1956 but, 
statistics* show, claimants on “live” file at month-end slightly fewer 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
March was slightly higher than that of 
February and about 13 per cent higher than 
in March 1956. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 192,365 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada in March, compared with 190,714 
in February and 170,687 in March 1956. 

The number of claimants having an unem- 
ployment register in the “live file” on 
March 29 was 558,811 (457,781 males and 
101,030 females), a slight decline from the 
figure of 572,387 (467,532 males and 104,855 
females) for February 28; on March 29, 
1956, this count was 511,073 (415,144 males 
and 95,929 females). 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 192,087 during March, of 
which 127,643 or about 65 per cent were in 
the category “entitled to benefit”. Of the 
61,312 initial claims classed as “not entitled 
to benefit”, 52,427 or 85 per cent were on 
behalf of claimants failing the minimum 
contribution requirements; the remaining 15 
per cent established a benefit period but 
had a disqualification imposed. Total dis- 
qualifications, i.e., those arising from initial, 
renewal, revised and seasonal benefit claims, 
amounted to 23,806, the chief reasons being: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 7,957 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work” 5,443 cases and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity 
to work” 2,671 cases. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during March 
numbered 168,726 compared with 210,270 
during February, and 154,458 during March 
1956. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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Benefit payments (regular and seasonal) 
during March amounted to $44,125,523 in 
respect of 2,093,065 compensated weeks, as 
against $38,603,408 and 1,831,424 weeks in 
February, and $38,167,352 and 2,008,060 
weeks in March 1956. 


Complete weeks totalled 1,979,746, com- 
prising 95 per cent of the total weeks com- 
pensated, while the proportion of partial 
weeks due to excess earnings was 70 
per cent. 


The average weekly benefit rate was 
$21.08 in March and February and $19.01 
in March 1956. 

The estimated average weekly number of 
beneficiaries for regular and seasonal benefit 
was 498,300 in March, 457,800 in February 
and 451,500 in March 1956. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 5,019,931 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 290,832, an increase of 809 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 4,370 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,270 were spot checks 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
closing of seasonal indus- 


opening and 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 











of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 70 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,030 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 52 cases, 9 
against employers and 43 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 458.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled $20,- 
735,498.00 compared with $20,099,433.52 in 
February and $18,932,239.72 in March 1956. 
Benefit payments in March amounted to 
$44,103,220.14 compared with $38,586,547.49 
in February and $38,151,462.93 in March 
1956. The balance in the fund on March 31 
was $874,574,651.66; on February 28 there 
was a balance of $897,942,373.80 and on 
March 31, 1956, of $854,198,518.59. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1358, March 28, 1957 
(Translation) 

Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
23 years of age, who was married on June 
16, 1956, resides at Ste-Marie-Salome, Que. 
She worked as a tobacco stripper for the 
Imperial Tobacco Co. at Joliette, Que., 
from 1954 to August 2, 1956, when she 
voluntarily left her employment because 
there were no means of transportation 
between Ste-Marie-Salome and Joliette. It 
seems that she had to start to work at 
7-00 a.m. and the Ste-Marie bus arrived at 
Joliette at 7:50 a.m.; until then she had 
travelled in a co-worker’s automobile, but 
he had since moved from Ste-Marie-Salome. 
On August 10, she filed a claim for benefit. 

On August 27 the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit, under section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act, for an indefinite period from August 
5, and also from August 5, 1956, to June 14, 
1958, under section 161 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which she appeared in 
Joliette on October 16, 1956. On the evi- 
dence that she was willing to accept work 
anywhere and could easily get to St. Jac- 
ques, l’Assomption, St. Paul-l’Ermite, and 
even Joliette, for 8:00 a.m., the board of 
referees unanimously concluded that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. With respect to her voluntary 
separation from employment, as regards 
the application of regulation 161, the board 
decided that the physical impossibility to 
be at work for 7:00 a.m., constituted a good 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


cause solely and directly connected with 
her employment, within the meaning of 
paragraph (3) (a) (iii) of this regulation. 

The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, contending 
that the lack of a means of transportation 
did not constitute “good cause” for leaving 
a situation, as required by regulation 161 
(3) (a) (iii), and that availability, within 
the meaning of the Act, is non-existent if 
transportation to those places where there 
are employment opportunities is impos- 
sible. 


Conclusions: It was laid down in decision 
CUB-1045 that transportation difficulties 
to and from a place of work, due to altered 
personal circumstances, can hardly be held 
to be a good cause for voluntary leaving, 
solely and directly connected with employ- 
ment, within the meaning of paragraph 
(3) (a) (ui) of section 161. 

There is no doubt, however, that in the 
present case the predicament of the claimant 
with respect to transportation to Joliette 
was attributable to a change in her domes- 
tic circumstances and not in the inherent 
conditions of her contract of service; she 
therefore had no cause for voluntary leav- 
ing, solely and directly connected with her 
employment. Therefore, the insurance offi- 
cer rightly disqualified her from receipt of 
benefit in accordance with regulation 161. 

In the present case, the question of 
availability for work has no practical bear- 
ing. In my opinion, however, the dis- 
qualification imposed on these grounds was 
premature. 

From the facts as established before the 
board of referees, apparently the bus service 
enabled the claimant to arrive at those 
places where employment was likely to be 
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found in that district by 8:00 am., which 
is the normal starting time of a day’s 
work. Moreover, it appears that she would 
have accepted employment under such 
conditions. 

For these reasons the appeal of the 
Director of Unemployment Insurance from 
the decision of the board of referees on 
the application of regulation 161 (3) (a) 
(iii) is upheld and the disqualification im- 
posed by the insurance officer under the 
said regulation is reinstated from the date 
on which this decision shall be com- 
municated to the claimant. 


Decision CUB-1360, March 28, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 52 years of age, worked as a 
labourer for the Keremeos Growers Co-op 
Association, Keremeos, B.C., from October 
26, 1955, to November 3, 1955, when he 
was laid off because of a shortage of work. 
Subsequently he filed an initial application 
for benefit, which was allowed, effective 
November 6, 1955, and he remained on 
benefit until January 14, 1956, when pay- 
ment was discontinued as he had left 
Canada. Previously to the aforementioned 
employment, he worked for the Kelowna 
Mines Limited at Hedley, B.C., as a 
solution man from June 1, 1954, to October 
15, 1955, when the mines closed down. On 
May 9, 1956, he filed a renewal application 
for benefit which was allowed, effective 
May 6, 1956. 

On July 19, 1956, an investigator of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
called on the claimant at Keremeos to 
ascertain his connection with a tourist 
camp which was being operated there. In 
a signed statement the claimant explained 
that in 1948 he and his wife purchased, for 
approximately $17,000, the Kozy Kabins 
Auto Court at Keremeos, which they had 
operated ever since; that the property was 
registered in their joint names; that the 
camp, which consisted of seven cabins, 
apart from their own quarters and an office, 
was open for business from May 1 to 
about November 1 each year; that his 
wife and two daughters, 16 and 10 years 
of age, attended to the cabins and did 
all the washing, etc.; that he did general 
maintenance work, such as cutting grass, 
decorating, repairs, etc., and also helped 


in placing guests; that he was available 
for work at all times and that his wife 
could have easily operated the auto court, 
which she had done when he was employed 
at the mines from June 1, 1954 to October 
15, 1955, and during the previous six years. 
He added that from May 1, 1956, to July 
19, 1956, the rentals from the cabins 
amounted to $552. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit retro- 
actively to May 1, 1956, because in his 
opinion he had not proved that he was 
unemployed (sections 54 (1) and 57 (1) of 
the Act and 158 (3) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 24, 1956, contending that 
during the seven years he was employed at 
the Kelowna Mines in Hedley, his wife 
and daughters operated the cabins, his only 
participation therein being during his off- 
shift hours, and that, if the mines had not 
closed, he would still be employed there. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Penticton, B.C., on October 3, 1956, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal, being of 
the opinion that, from the date the claimant 
filed his renewal claim on May 9, 1956, he 
was engaged with his wife in the operation 
of the tourist camp. The board was of 
the opinion also that he should not have 
had, in view of the strong demand for 
labour during the past year, any difficulty 
in obtaining suitable employment if he had 
so desired. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me I 
agree with the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees that the claimant’s activi- 
ties in connection with the auto court 
disqualified him from the receipt of benefit 
for the period under consideration. 

In reaching their conclusions, the mem- 
bers of the board, who no doubt are well 
acquainted with the local employment 
opportunities, observed that the claimant 
should have had no difficulty in finding 
employment, had he so desired. This 
seems to be further borne out by the 
claimant’s apparent lack of personal effort 
in that respect. 


The appeal is dismissed. 





tate ata Pilea iE k ; , q ' : f 

Payment of state unemployment compensation in conjunction with supplementary 
pear by men benefit has recently been approved by Utah and Oregon. This brings 
to 32 the number of states in which administrative opinions have been given which 
approve such concurrent payments. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 223 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 150 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

k A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 
i (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (March Report) ......--- 129 $ 346,905.00 
Defence Production (April Report) .....----- 104 231,237 .00 
Poshe@ Mice mas. ee ies. tere ke sae 14 67,664.80 
EGU ate teen te ree erties ota yr chereealsl ei (estan ya 9 131,502.55 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: ; 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; tea 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 











The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 
legislation of the federal Government has with other relevant labour conditions as 







the purpose of insuring that all Govern- terms of such contracts to be observed 
ment contracts for works of construction by the contractors. 3 g 
and for the manufacture of supplies and Wage schedules are not included in 





equipment contain provisions to secure contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
the payment of wages generally accepted and equipment because it is not possible 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or to determine in advance the classifica- 
classification employed in the district tions to be employed in the execution 
where the work is being performed. of a contract. en statement of the labour 

The practice of Government depart- conditions which must be observed in 
ments and those Crown corporations to every, such contract 1s, however, included 
which the legislation applies, before therein and is of the same nature and 
entering into contracts for any work of effect as those which apply in works of 













truction, remodelling, repair or demo- construction. 
fetion: is to obtain wage schedules from Copies of the federal Government’s » 
the Department of Labour, showing the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- lation may be had upon request to the 





ti f workmen deemed to be required Industrial Relations Branch of the 
nthe execution of the work. These Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 

During April the sum of $9,518.94 was collected from 15 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub-contractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or will be 
distributed to the 269 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Deep River Ont: Brad Industries Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated housing 
units & ground services, 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Eastern Landscaping Co, *landscaping buffer strip. Montreal 
Que: D’Errico Bros, *site improvement & planting at Benny Farm; Marcel Filiatrault, 
*electrical work at Villeray Terrace. Valcartier Que: Connor Venetian Blinds Ltd, *supply 
& installation of venetian blinds for units; Union des Carriéres & Pavages Ltée, con- 
struction of concrete sidewalks. Hamilton Ont: Electrical Maintenance Service, *electrical 
work on wartime houses, Projects 2, 8 & 14. Niagara-on-the-Lake & Thorold Ont: George 
Henry, *installation of eavestroughing, Veterans Projects. St Thomas Ont: Fellner 
Construction Ltd, construction of housing units. St James Man: Metropolitan Construc- 
tion Co, construction of housing units. Saskatoon Sask: Boychuk Construction Co, con- 
struction of school extension. Vancouver B C': Kingsway Garden Shop, *ground main- 
tenance of HECL A & B; R H Neven Co Ltd, exterior painting of houses, Fraserview 
Project. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Nipissing Indian Agency Ont: North Construction Co, construction of Dokis Indian 
day school & teacher’s quarters. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: A J Smith & Son, 
construction of Fairford No 2 Indian day school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: 
V G Sigurdson & Son, construction of Birdtail Sioux Indian day school & teacher’s quar- 
ters, Reserve No. 57; V G Sigurdson & Son, construction of Griswold Indian day school 
& teacher’s quarters, Oak River Indian Reserve. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: Winslow 
Construction, construction of Saulteaux Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Pelly 
Indian Agency Sask: ES Michels Lumber Co, construction of Cote No 1 Indian day 
school & teacher’s quarters. Saskatchewan Regional Administration Sask: Gall’s Lumber 
Yard, construction of Maple Creek Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. T’ouchwood 
Indian Agency Sask: Service Lumber Yard, construction of Nut Lake (North) Indian 
day school & teacher’s quarters. Athabaska Indian Agency Alta: Gall’s Lumber Yard, 
construction of Black Lake Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Hobbema Indian 
Agency Alta: Wetaska Construction Co Ltd, construction of Montana Indian day school 
& teacher’s quarters. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Genereaux Workshop, construction 
of Cold Lake Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Lytton Indian Agency B C: Interior 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of boiler plant equipment & piping renovations, 
St Georges IRS. Skeena River Indian Agency B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Kincolith Indian day school & teacher’s quarters; Stange Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of Lakalsap Indian day school & teacher’s quarters. Walliams Lake Indian 
Agency B C: Paul A Barber, construction of Canim Lake Indian day school & teacher’s 
quarters, Canim Lake Indian Reserve No. 1. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Gander Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of guard house, RCAF 
Station. Camp Debert N 8: Rodney Contractors Ltd, improvements to water supply & 
distribution systems. Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads 
& walkways, Shannon Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of main entrance gate. Bagotville Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, parking areas, etc, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Tellier & Groleau, 
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construction of barrack blocks, water & sewer services, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: 
M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, construction of training bldg & outside services & extension to 
underground distribution system, Vimy Barracks. Trenton Ont: Beaver Asphalt Paving 
Co Ltd, roadwork & drainage, etc, No 6 Repair Depot, & RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Lockerbie & Hole (Western) Ltd, extensions & additions to heating 
plant, heating installations, ete, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Penhold Alta: Asphalt 
Services Ltd, repairs to roads, parking areas, drainage & sidewalks, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt BC: M P Paine Co, construction of PO bldg, Belmont Park; Lewis Construc- 
tion, construction of security fence, Rocky Point. Sea Island B C: General Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of parade square, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, replacement of rubbing timbers 
on concrete dock, RCAF Station. Debert N S: Fosco Contracting Services Ltd, reroofing of 
hangar No 3, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, repairs to & 
painting of armouries. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, paving of 
parade square & seal coating of roads, Saint Anne’s Point Barracks. St Stephen N B: 
Security Equipment Co Ltd, repairs, reroofing & painting of armouries. Beauport Que: 
Gaudiose Brosseau & Fils Ltd, installation of heating system in armouries. Montmagny 
Que: O Picard & Fils Inc, renewal of heating system in armouries. St Johns Que: Paul 
Boucher Ltee, construction of reinforced coal bunkers, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: 
MeNeilly-Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: 
Norlen Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of PMQs. Regina Sask: Westeel Products 
Ltd, reroofing of armouries. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, 
construction of parking area for PMQs, Currie Barracks. Medicine Hat Alta: Johnson 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to SALH officers’ mess bldg. 


Department of Defence Production 
(March Report) 


Bedford N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, application of mastic floor coating in bldgs, RCN 
Magazines. Halifax N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, construction of gas fumigation 
chamber, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS 
Acadia. Coldbrook N B: E S Stephenson & Co Ltd, supply & installation of exhaust 
system, RCEME workshop. Lachine Que: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, erection of 
army huts, RCAF Station. Cedar Springs Ont: Totem Construction Co Ltd, renovations to 
latrine & kitchen, Rifle Range. Dundas Ont: Wm Groves Ltd, excavation & replacement 
of storm drain & manholes, armouries. Hamilton Ont: Frisina Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of guard house, HMCS Séar. North Bay Ont: Marshall Bros Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, alterations to ventilation system, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: J G Tompkins 
& Co, repairs to porches & sidewalks in MQs, HMCS Gloucester; Dibblee Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of drainage system, paving of roads & parking areas, Victoria Island. 
Trenton Ont: P M Davis, reroofing of hangar No 3, RCAF Station. Churchill Man: 
Carter Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated inflammable stores bldg, 
Naval Radio Station. Winnipeg Man: McIntyre Aluminum Products Ltd, installation of 
steel storm sash with fibre glass screen on bldgs, RCAF Station; West End Contractor & 
Cabinet Makers Ltd, construction of cold storage facilities for dry cell batteries, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Lloydminster Sask: Lloyd Construction Co Ltd, alterations & renova- 
tions to interior of armouries. Regina Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Mfg Co Ltd, installa- 

‘tion of water mains, HMCS Queen. Penhold Alta: D J & J C McKay, interior painting 
of barrack block No 11, RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: Miller Cartage & Contracting 
Ltd, construction of sports field, RCAF Station. Tofino B C: Tom Gibson, reroofing of 
bldgs, RCAF Station. 

National Harbours Board 

Saint John N B: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of extension to transit shed, 
Pier No 1. Montreal Que: Raymond Concrete Pile Co Ltd, construction of pile founda- 
tions, Elevator B-1; Simon Handling Engineers Ltd, erection of pneumatic clean-up 
equipment for marine towers, Elevator No 1; Hewitt Equipment Ltd, conversion of 
locomotive cranes Nos 9 & 13 from steam to diesel. Churchill Man: Carter Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to wharf. Vanceuver B C: Provincial Engineering Ltd, supply «& 


installation of cargo crane, Ballantyne Pier. 
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Department of Public Works 


Holyrood Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, *dredging. La Scie N fld: Newfoundland 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, harbour development. Old Perlican Nfld: Saunders, 
Hower & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port aux Basques IN fds le ‘Gorman 
(Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Red Island Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. St Alban’s Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, reconstruction of wharf 
& shed. St Anthony Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Stephenville Crossing Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Whitbourne Nfld: Mark Gosse & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Borden P E I: 
J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of wharf. French River South P E I: Ralph Ford, 
construction of landing facilities & retaining wall. Howard’s Cove P E I: Maritime 
Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Tignish P E I: J W & J Anderson Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Arisaig N S: F W Digdon & Sons, *dredging. Bailey’s Brook N S: Stanley Mason, *dredg- 
ing. Bay St Lawrence N S: Hariss & Hariss, *dredging. Chapel Cove N S: Welton 
Construction Ltd, breakwater & wharf repairs. Cheticamp N S: Macdonald & Maclsaac, 
construction of federal bldg. Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, *repairs to tug Pugwash. 
Meteghan N 8S: Benoit Comeau & Medard Comeau, breakwater repairs. Milton N S: 
Howard A Keddy, construction of post office. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*construction of diesel powered tugboat for Dredge PWD 128. West Baccaro N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Wine Harbour N S: Maritime Dredging Ltd, *dredg- 
ing. Campbellton N B: Ralph Sharp, wharf repairs. Cocagne N B: J W & J Anderson 
Ltd, wharf extension. Escwminac N B: Roger LeBlanc, *dredging. Point Sapin N B: 
Roger LeBlanc, *dredging. Richibucto N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Saint John N B: The Standard Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging; L G & M H Smith Ltd, 
repairs to training wall, HMCS Brunswicker. Shippigan Gully West N B: Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Ltd, extension to groyne. Woodward’s Cove N B: Clare Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. La Tabatiére Que: La Construction du Nord Enr, wharf 
extension. Quebec Que: C Jobin Ltd, construction of customs examining warehouse. 
Rimouski Que: United Dredging Ltd, *dredging; Allmo Paving Ltd, wharf repairs & 
improvements. Ancaster Ont: Frisina Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Blind Rwer Ont: L R Brown & Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Brockville Ont: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, breakwater reconstruction, Blockhouse Island. Bronte Ont: Cummins Con- 
struction Co, *dredging. Fort William Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging in entrance 
channel, Kaministikwia River; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Kaminis- 
tikwia River (Plan A-994); McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Kaministikwia 
River (Plan A-995); The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging in Kaministikwia River 
(Plan A-996). Jamestown Ont: J G K Kennedy Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Roy Soderline & Co Ltd, ventilation changes in cage 
washing rooms of Virus Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Sirotek Construction Ltd, installa- 
tion of elevator, Dominion Observatory, Central Experimental Farm. Port Arthur Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Sarnia Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour repairs & improvements. Assiniboia Sask: MacWilliam Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Davidson Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of federal bldg. Swift Current Sask: MacWilliam Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Edmonton Alta: Cummings Welding Shop, *construction of steel hopper 
scow for Dredge PWD 251; Cummings Welding Shop, *construction of diesel engine 
dredge for Dredge PWD 250. Olds Alta: Greene Construction Co, construction of federal 
bldg. Peace River Alta: Walters Construction Ltd, addition & alterations to federal bldg. 
Fraser River B C': Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Bella Coola B C: E O 
Johnson, harbour improvements. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of motor vehicle ramp at federal bldg. Aklavik N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of east & west blocks & school. Whitehorse Y T’: Quadra Construction Co Ltd 
& V B Humphrey Construction Ltd, construction of seaplane landing. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: G M Gest Ltd, supply & installation of electrical system, Cote 
Ste Catherine Lock; S D Miller & Sons, construction of regulating works & roadway 
underpass, St Lambert Lock. 


Department of Transport 


Stoux Lookout Ont: P G Wallin, construction of pumphouse, reservoir & related 
work ; Towland Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. Uplands Ont: 
B Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg. Brandon Man: Nelson 
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River Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. Gimli Man: Nelson River 
Construction Ltd, reconstruction of hanger aprons. Winnipeg Man: Henry Schultz Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg & related work at airport. 





Wastage of Women Scientists 
(Continued from page 701) 


and “adequate guidance should be provided 
equally for those who leave school at sixteen 
and for those who stay on to do advanced 
work”. 

Career advisers should be given more 
adequate preparation for their counselling 
responsibilities. Too many, especially of 
the women counsellors, have little or no 
knowledge of the requirements of industrial 
employment, Mr. Brown thinks. 

The urgent need of better science teach- 
ing is underlined. “If science is to be made 
attractive to girls, and to boys for that 
matter, it must be taught with an emphasis 
on something more than mere facts.” 


Last, but by no means least, among the 
factors in this waste are attitudes of girls 
themselves that are largely due to lack of 
preparation for university life. “Winding a 
boy friend becomes more important to 


them than getting a degree and in the. 


freedom of the mixed undergraduate society 
in which they find themselves there is 
plenty of opportunity for social activity and 
there are many excuses for neglecting 
studies. Furthermore, many girls come up 
to the university knowing little of what 
is expected of them, either socially or 
academically.” 

In conclusion the writer emphasizes the 
duty of the individual “to become educated 
in a way which will conduce to the growth 
of the economy”. He urges that the aims 
to be set before the women of the future 
should be to achieve success in both mar- 
riage and in a career. In the last analysis, 
however, special responsibility rests upon 
the employers, for “it is they alone who 
can assure women scientists that a recon- 
sideration of their aims is worthwhile 
because they are not only needed but 
wanted in industry.” 





Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 716) 


cooling compound to the journal box. The 
Brotherhood, as a result, felt the brakeman 
could not be held responsible for the 
breakage. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the Brotherhood. 

Case No. 681—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning the claim of two brakemen who 
asserted that work was given to other 
employees which should have gone to them. 

When a crew-for an extra train was 
lacking a trainman, the company called 
on an employee who was certified in the 
rules but not on the seniority list, stating 
that the only other men available were 
regularly assigned men who could not 
have taken the run and still remain avail- 
able for their regular assignment. 

Two of the regularly assigned brakemen, 
who had been off duty for the eight hours 
required by the railway’s rest law, held 
that they were entitled to the work and, 
when not called, entered a claim for a 


runaround. 


In its contention, the company quoted 
an article of the yard agreement that 
provided that men on regular assignment 
will retain the assignment for the duration 
of the time table on which the assignment 
was bulletined. 

In a general statement on the case, the 
Board deplored the practice apparently in 
effect on the Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway of using men in categories of 
service where they are not entitled to work. 

Furthermore, the Board supported the 
view that an assigned trainman or yard- 
man cannot be compelled to accept service 
other than that to which assigned, but 
the company should do everything possible 
to confine road train service to men on 
that list. “On these principles, assigned 
men not being obliged to accept service 
other than that to which assigned, they 
cannot claim penalties when not called for 
service to which they are not assigned,” 
the Board declared. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Working Conditions, Primary Iron 


and Steel Industry, April 1, 1956 


About 94 per cent of non-office employees in the industry on 40-hour 
five-day week, 97 per cent get eight or more paid statutory holidays, 
almost 90 per cent eligible for two weeks’ vacation after three years 


About 94 per cent of the non-office 
employees in the primary iron and steel 
industry were in plants reporting, as of 
April 1, 1956, a 40-hour, five-day week. 

Almost 90 per cent were eligible for two 
weeks’ paid vacation after three years’ 
service and for three weeks after 15 years; 
plants employing 17 per cent of the total 
employees granted four weeks after 25 
years. 

Workers in plants employing 97 per cent 
of the total enjoy eight or more paid 
statutory holidays. 

These facts were obtained from the sur- 
vey of working conditions conducted by the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch as of April 1 last year. 

Wages in this basic industry are com- 
paratively high. Skilled employees on time 
work rarely receive less than $2.00 per hour, 
and the average is closer to $2.25 (October 
1956). The hourly rate paid to unskilled 
labourers ranges between $1.50 and $1.80 per 
hour, the average falling about mid-way 
between these two figures. The increase in 
the general wage level in the industry 
between 1955 and 1956 was 11 per cent, and 
since 1949, more than 65 per cent*. 

The establishments considered in this 
analysis are those whose primary activity is 
the production of any of the following: pig 
iron, steel ingots and/or castings, rolled 
iron and steel products, and ferro-alloys. 
In 1955 the total value of these items was 
$526 million, and the total wage and salary 
bill for the industry was $137 million. Some 
$212 million worth of materials and $31 


*A table, prepared for inclusion in the annual 


report Wage Rates and Hours of Labour, giving 
occupational wage rate information in the industry 
is available upon request to the Economics and 


Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
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million worth of fuel and electricity were 
used in the year’s operations. 

Twenty-one steel-producing plants were 
covered by the survey. Most of these are 
in Ontario, although one of the largest is 
in Nova Scotia and some are in the province 
of Quebec. A distribution of the plant em- 
ployees by region is as follows: Ontario, 
72 per cent; Quebec, 11 per cent; other 
provinces, 17 per cent. 

Standard Work Week—All establish- 
ments reported a five-day week. In 1951, 
five of the smaller mills had not adopted 
a five-day schedule. The 94 per cent of 
the employees in plants reporting 40 hours 
per week is considerably higher than in 
1951, when the proportion was 82 per cent. 


Vacations with Pay—Vacation allowances 
in the primary iron and steel industry in 
1956 were more liberal than in the previous 
year and showed quite substantial dif- 
ferences from five years earlier, in 1951. 
All plants reported a two-week vacation for 
non-office employees, with three years’ 
service predominating; those employing 
almost 98 per cent of the workers reported 
three weeks, usually after 15 years, but in 
the case of more than 6 per cent of the 
employees, a shorter service requirement. 

Almost one-quarter of the workers were 
in plants which provided four-week vaca- 
tions, with 25 years being the stipulated 
service in most cases. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—AlIl but 3 per 
cent of the employees in the industry were 
in mills which reported eight paid statutory 
holidays. This situation has been unchanged 
since 1951. 


Rest Periods—The practice of permitting 
break periods to non-office employees was 
reported in effect in mills accounting for 








55 per cent of the total. Six of these, with 
44 per cent of the workers, stated that they 
allowed two daily periods of 15 minutes 
each. In manufacturing as a whole, almost 
two thirds of the plant employees were 
in establishments reporting rest periods. 


Pension Plans—Almost 97 per cent of 
the employees were in plants reporting 
pension plans, a slightly higher proportion 
than five years previously. For manufac- 
turing, the comparable proportion in 1956 
was 65 per cent. 

The total cost of pension plans is paid by 
employers in the case of two-thirds of the 
workers in basic steel; in plants employing 
another 25 per cent, half or more of the 
cost is paid by the company. 


Group Life Insurance is available to 87 
per cent of the employees, and in the case 
of the vast majority, 50 per cent or more 
of the premium cost is borne by the 
employer. 

Wage Loss Insurance—Cash payments 
to compensate for loss of wages during sick- 
ness absences were in effect in plants 
accounting for 87 per cent of the total 
employees. In all cases the employers bore 
50 per cent or more of the cost. 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans—The in- 
cidence of group hospital-medical plans in 
primary iron and steel is high. An article 
in a later issue of the Lasour GazErTe will 
deal with plans of this kind in Canadian 
manufacturing industries. 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL, 
APRIL 1, 1956 
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Working hours in American factories 
have dropped to an average of less than 40 
hours a week for the first time since 1954. 


The United States Department of Labor 
reports that in April the average work week 
was 39.9 hours in manufacturing as a whole, 
compared with 40.1 hours in March. 

In most industries the changes in hours 
were usual for the season; but in the stone, 
clay and glass industry the declines were 
more than seasonal. In steel and other 
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primary metal industries weekly hours 
worked averaged 39.9 in April, compared 
with 40.1 in the previous month and 41.2 
in April 1956. 

Average hours for some other industries 
were: furniture, 39.6; textile and printing 
and publishing, 38.5; leather, 37.1; clothing, 
36: and tobacco, 36.3. Industries in which 
hours averaged slightly more than 40 in 
April included: food, stone, clay and glass; 
electrical machinery; oil; rubber; metals; 
and instruments. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





April 1957 


There were 31 work stoppages in existence 
during April 1957. These stoppages affected 
8,022 workers and caused a time-loss of 
51,820 man-days. Of these 31 work stop- 
pages, 15 started in April and 16 others 
were carried over from previous months. 
Bleven started during March, and five were 
carried over from earlier months. 

The stoppages in progress prior to April 
1957 caused, during the month, a time-loss 
of 31,805 man-days. They affected 1,864 
workers. On the other hand, the stoppages 
that began during April caused a time-loss 
of 20,015 man-days and affected 6,158 
workers. 

Of the 16 work stoppages in progress 
prior to April 1957, five ended in April. 
They affected 769 workers and caused, dur- 
ing the month, a time-loss of 4,850 man- 
days. Their total time-loss was 13,680 
man-days. Also, 12 of the 15 stoppages 
which started in April ended during the 
month. These stoppages involved 5,815 
workers and caused a time-loss of 16,290 
man-days. 


Of the 81 work stoppages in existence 
during April, two affected more than 500 
workers—one of them more than 4,000. 


They caused a time-loss in April of 25,150 
man-days. Nine stoppages affected more 
than 100 but fewer than 500 workers and 
their time-loss during the month numbered 
15,705 man-days. Finally, 20 stoppages 
involved fewer than 100 workers. These 
caused a time-loss of 10,965 man-days in 
April. 

Table G-1 at the back of this issue 
compares the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during January, February, 
March and April of this year with the same 
months of last year. The approximate 
number of workers involved and the time- 
loss resulting are also compared on a 
monthly basis. The number of strikes and 
lockouts beginning during each month is 
also indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the 
stoppages in existence during April 1957. 
The approximate time-loss, together with 
the number of workers involved, is in- 
dicated for each stoppage. The major issues 
and the major terms of settlement, if the 
stoppage has ended, are also mentioned. 
Other details include such information as 
the dates on which the stoppages began 
and ended and also the industries in which 
they took place. 





Strike Total in U.S. Lowest in Eight Years 


The number of strikes, workers involved, 
and man-days of idleness in the United 
States during the first three months of 
1957 were less than in any similar period in 
the past eight years, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
An estimated 700 strikes directly idling 
200,000 workers began during the quarter. 
Strikes in effect during this period caused 


2,150,000 man-days of idleness. 

Idleness resulting from work stoppages in 
effect during March 1957 fell below 1,000,000 
man-days for the first time for any March 
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since 1945. An estimated 375 strikes in 
effect during the month idled 120,000 workers 
for 775,000 man-days; in February, 350 
stoppages accounted for a loss of 825,000 
man-days by 130,000 workers. In March 
1956, 2,000,000 man-days of idleness had 
been recorded for 193,000 workers idled in 
394 strikes. 

Of all stoppages in effect in March, 250 
began during the month and idled 80,000 
workers—a slight increase over February. 
No stoppage affecting as many as 10,000 
workers began during March. 











PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, May 1957 

The consumer prices index (1949=100) 
increased 0.2 per cent from 120.9 to 121.1 
between April and May 1957. A year ago 
the index stood at 116.6*. 

In the current month, a further sub- 
stantial increase in the other commodities 
and services index, from 125.1 to 126.3, 
accounted for almost all of the change in 
the total index. In this group prices 
advanced for a wide variety of items: 
theatre admissions, street car and bus fares, 
haircuts and hairdressings, newspapers, beer 
and automobile insurance rates. 

The food index was unchanged at 116.7. 
A sharp increase in tomatoes and higher 
prices for apples, corn flakes and beef were 
balanced by decreases for coffee, tea, most 
pork cuts and some fresh vegetables. 

The clothing index was also unchanged 
at 108.5. Scattered increases for such items 
as women’s and girls’ dresses were offset by 
lower sale prices for women’s spring coats 
and men’s shoes. 

The household operation index decreased 
from 119.4 to 119.2 as a result of seasonal 
declines for coal, which were partially offset 
by small scattered increases among home- 
furnishings and household supplies. 

The shelter index rose from 134.0 to 134.2 
as both the rent and homeownership com- 
ponents advanced fractionally. 

Group indexes for May last year were: 
food 109.3, shelter 1382.1, clothing 1088, 
household operation 116.5, and other com- 
modities and services 120.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1957 

Seven of the ten regional city indexes 
(1949=100) were higher between March 
and April 1957, one was unchanged, while 
two indexes moved to slightly lower levels7. 

Price increases were general in most cities 
for sugar, margarine, some fresh fruits and 
vegetables, beef, men’s and children’s wear 
and health care. Prices were generally 
lower for tea, coffee, pork and eggs. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: Ottawa -+0.8 to 122.4; Winnipeg 
+08 to 119.2; Halifax SEQ yee OM LL9:4)5 
Toronto +0.7 to 1242; Edmonton-Calgary 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 


+03 to 117.7; Montreal +0.2 to 120.5; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 117.9; Vancouver 
—0.2 to 1222; St. John’s —0.1 to 108.7%. 
Saint John remained unchanged at 122.1. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1957 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
was unchanged in April for the third con- 
secutive month. At 228.4 (1935-39=100) it 
stands 1.7 per cent above last year’s corres- 
ponding figure of 224.6. 

Changes in all of the eight component 
groups were less than 1 per cent, six moving 
fractionally higher, balancing small de- 
creases in two groups. 

Textile products moved up 04 per cent 
from 235.5 in March to 236.4. The index 
for animal products moved up fractionally 
from 236.3 to 236.6, mainly due to higher 
prices for fresh fish, steers, beef and lamb 
carcasses, and beaver skins, which exceeded 
decreases in hogs, lobster, haddock, weasel 
and muskrat skins, beef hides, calfskins, 
veal, pork products, and eggs in some 
centres. Higher prices for cedar bevel 
siding and woodpulp overbalanced decreases 
in fir timber and cedar shingles to move 
wood products from 301.0 to 301.2. The 
slight upward movement in non-ferrous 
metals, from 182.6 to 182.7, primarily 
resulted from an increase in the price of 
tin ingots. The chemical products index 
moved up fractionally from 182.1 to 182.2. 
Vegetable products increased negligibly from 
200.4 to 200.5. 

Of the two groups which showed decreases, 
the larger decline occurred in the non- 
metallic minerals group, which eased 0.6 per 
cent from 189.7 to 188.6. Scrap iron and 
steel price decreases negated increases for 
pig iron, tinplate and some hardware items 
to move the iron products group from 250.4 
to 249.8. 

The index of farm product prices 
at terminal markets changed slightly be- 
tween March and April, as the index moved 
from 206.8 to 207.5. Animal products showed 
moderate strength, moving up from 253.4 
to 255.1, the increase of 0.7 per cent reflect- 
ing higher prices for steers, lambs, fluid 
milk, raw wool and Eastern calves, which 
were only partially offset by declines in 
hogs, eggs, calves on Western markets, and 
Eastern poultry. An index loss of 0.2 per 





{On base June 1951=100. 
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cent from 160.2 to 159.9 for field products 
was due to declines for most Eastern grains, 
and rye, flax and potatoes in Western 
Canada which overbalanced higher potato 
quotations in the Hast. 

Prices for building materials in April 
were steady as the residential index changed 
from 293.8 to 293.6 and the non-residential 
series (1949=100) remained stable at 1380.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1957 

For the eighth month in a row, the 
United States consumer price index (1947- 
49=100) rose between mid-March and mid- 


1954 








1956 


1957 


1955 


April, climbing 0.3 per cent from 118.9 to 
119.3. One year earlier it stood at 114.9. 

The wearing apparel index was the only 
group index that declined during the month. 
Food prices rose 0.5 per cent. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) registered its 
second successive decline between mid- 
February and mid-March, dropping from 
104.3 to 104.1. The January reading was 
104.4, the highest point reached since 
revision of the index in January 1956. 





Labour Income Higher In March and Quarter 


Labour income received by paid workers 
in Canada remained steady at $1,205,000,000 
between February and March but rose some 
10 per cent over last year’s March total of 
$1,094,000,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. The first-quarter total 
advanced 10.6 per cent to $3,607,000,000 from 
$3,261,000,000 a year earlier. 

During February total wages and salaries 
rose $4,000,000 in manufacturing and $3,000,- 
000 in the finance and services group, while 
supplementary labour income increased 
$1,000,000. On the other hand, total wages 
and salaries in the primary group of indus- 
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tries fell $8,000,000 (with most of the loss 
concentrated in logging) and $1,000,000 in 
construction. 


Over-the-year relative gains ranged be- 
tween 6 per cent for construction and nearly 
13.5 per cent for finance and services. Manu- 
facturing wages and salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income were the other com- 
ponents which increased at lower rates 
than the over-all rise for total labour 
income. The relative gain of 10.5 per cent 
in total labour income in the quarter could 
be roughly allocated to an increase of nearly 
4.5 per cent for employment and more than 
6 per cent for average weekly earnings. 











Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
Library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GaAzErve. 


List No. 106 


Accident Prevention 


1. InpustriaAL AccIDENT PREVENTION AS- 
SOCIATIONS. Report of the 1956 Conference 
and Annual Meeting held in Toronto, 9th 
and 10th April, 1956. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 
154. 


2. Preswent’s CONFERENCE ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY. 5TH, WASHINGTON, 1956. 
Proceedings, May 14, 15, 16, 1956. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1956. Pp. 102. 

Contains the most important conference 
speeches, and the papers given at the four 
clinics on public employee, farm, community 
and state occupational safety programs. In- 
cludes report to the President of the United 
States based on conference discussions. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3 AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 
Nationa Service. A Note on Some Aspects 
of Conciliation and Arbitration in the Com- 
monwealth. Canberra, Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1956. Pp. 16. 


4. NationaL AcADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 
Management Rights and the Arbitration 
Process. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, January 26-28, 
1956. Ed. by Jean T. McKelvey. Washing- 
ton, Bureau of National Affairs, c1956. 
Pp. 237. 

Contents: Arbitrability and the Arbitra- 
tor’s Jurisdiction, by Jules T. Justin. Senior- 
ity and Ability (Workshop No. 1). Incentive 
Problems (Workshop No. 2). Classification 
Problems (Workshop No. 3). Concepts of 
Industrial Discipline, by A. Howard Myers. 
Policy and Practice of American Arbitration 
‘Association, by Noble Braden. Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, by Joseph E. 


Finnegan. Management’s Reserved Rights: 
an Industry View, by James C. Phelps. 
Management’s Reserved Rights: a_ Labor 


View, by Arthur J. Goldberg. Reminiscences 
on the National Defense Mediation Board, 
by William H. Davis. 


Automation 


5. Great Britain. DrrpaARTMENT OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Automa- 
tion in Perspective; the DSJI.R. Report on 
Automation in Brief. London, H.MS.O., 
1956. Pp. 28. 

“This is a short and simply written version 
of the report on Automation (Automation. 
A Report on the Technical Trends and their 
Impact on Management and Labour) which 


was issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research in May, 1956.” 


6. Hass, Eric. What Workers should 
know about Automation; and What Em- 
ployers don’t tell Them, by Eric Hass and 
Stephen Emery. New York, New York 
Labor News Company, 1956. Pp. 62. 


The authors present the views on automa- 
tion of the Socialist Labor Party. 


7. Huunporrr, Cart. The Impact of 
Automation on Organized Labor. (An 
address delivered) at Conference on Domes- 
tic Affairs sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Federated Trades Council and University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Nov. 19, 1955. Washington? Inter- 
national Association of Machinists? 1955? 
Biome 

Examines the various types of automation 


and points out its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


8. Scmentiric AMERICAN. Automatic Con- 
trol. New York, Simon and Schuster, c1955. 
Pp. 148. 

Gives an explanation of automatic control, 
shows the degree to which it has transformed 


the business and industrial system and sug- 
gests some lines of future development. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Studies prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


9. Canapran Lasour Conaress. Labour 
Mobility, by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada now the Canadian Labour 
Congress. September, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 11. 


Considers the factors influencing the move- 
ment of workers from job to job in Canada. 


10. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Probable 
Effects of increasing Mechanization in In- 
dustry, by the Canadian Congress of Labour 
now the Canadian Labour Congress. Sep- 
tember, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 87. 
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Contents: What is Automation. How Far 
will Automation go? Automation and Em- 
ployment. What We must do. Automation 
and Small Business. Finding the Answers. 
The Canadian Scene. 


11. Guassco, Joun Grant. Certain Aspects 
of Taxation relating to Investment m 
Canada by Non-Residents. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 64. 


Contents: The Statistical Background— 
Foreign Investment in Canada; Canadian 
Investment in Foreign Countries. Factors 
other than Canadian Taxation affecting 
Investment. Canadian Taxation of  Non- 
Residents. United States Taxation Policies 


affecting United States Investment, in Cana- 
dian and Other Foreign Enterprises. The 
Taxation of the Extractive Industries in 
Canada and the United States. Aspects of 
Canadian Taxation which create Difficulties 
in the Canadian Ownership of Companies. 
Interpretation and Administration of Cana- 
dian Income Tax Laws. 


12. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. CANaApIAN Orrice. The Canadian 
Primary Textile Industry. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 105. 


“This study considers the primary textile 
industry as comprising the preparation, 
spinning, weaving, braiding and related 
activities for cotton, woollen, and synthetic 
and silk textiles, including narrow fabrics, 
and the dyeing and finishing of textile goods.” 


Civil Service 


13. CanapA. Crvin Service CoMMISSION. 
Forty-eighth Annual Report for the Year 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 19. 

14. Newman, Brernarp. Yours for Action. 
Published on the Occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary, Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion. London, Civil Service Clerical Asso- 
ciation, 19538. Pp. 195. 


A history of the Civil Service Clerical 
Association from 1903 to 1953. 


15. Rosson, Wi1LLIAM ALEXANDmR, ed. T'he 
Civil Service in Britain and France. Lon- 
don, Hogarth Press, 1956. Pp. 191. 


Partial Contents: Civil Servants, Ministers, 
Parliament and the Public, by the Earl Attlee. 
Recruitment to the Civil Service, by Sir 
Laurence Helsby. Recent Trends in Public 
Administration, by William A. Robson. The 
Structure of the Civil Service, by H. R. G. 
Greaves. Whitley Councils in the Civil 
Service, by Douglas Houghton. The Civil 
Service in France, by P. Chatenet. The 
Recruitment and Training of Higher Civil 
Servants in the United Kingdom and France 
by Andre Bertrand. : 


Economic Conditions 


16. Navionan INpuUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Business Outlook, 1957. New 
Mork, 19b6ee—p.. 76: 

The N.I.C.B. Economic Forum concluded 


that “tight money, rising interest rates, wage 
inflation, the adequacy of profits, as well as 
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the economic implications of intensified inter- 
national tensions will all leave their mark 
on the curve of business in 1957”. 


17. NaTionAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarv. Interest Rates and Monetary Policy ; 
a Discussion by the Conference Board 
Economic Forum and Guests held at Hotel 
Gotham, New York City, October 4, 1956. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 80. 

The Economic Forum discussed four ques- 
tions: (1) Is money too tight in the U.S.? 
(2) Will foreseeable demand-and-supply fac- 
tors produce even tighter conditions than 
those which presently exist? (3) What can 
be done about the situation at the national 
level? (4) Can the U.S. finance full-employ- 
ment, prosperity, technological changes and 
higher wages at the same time? 


18. New ZpeaLraANp. DEPARTMENT OF FIN- 
AaNcE. New Zealand Economic Survey, 1956. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 
1138. 


Education, Vocational 


19. Canapa. DrparTMENT or Lazpour. An 
Analysis of the Bricklaying Trade. Pre- 
pared by a National Committee appointed 
by the Department of Labour. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 28. 

Contains information common to all parts 
of Canada. It is intended as a guide to those 
who instruct apprentices. 


20. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF Lazsor. A Pro- 
gram for improving the Skills of the 
Nation's Work Force. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956205 Ppa os 

Includes some recommendations made by 


the National Manpower Council in its “A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower” (1954). 


Employee Morale 


21. Brown, Pauna. Status, Prestige, and 
Esteem in a Research Organization, by 
Paula Brown and Clovis Shepherd. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1956. Pp. 340-360. 

Examines the system of stratification in a 
naval research and development laboratory. 
The relationships of background, factors, 
behavior and attitudes of seven groups are 
analyzed. 


22. Wyart, Sranutey. A Study of Attitudes 
to Factory Work, by S. Wyatt and R. 
Marriott, assisted by R. A. Denerley and 
others. London, H.M.S.0O., 1956. Pp. 115. 


Describes an investigation carried out in 
three large mass-production factories in 
England to determine what the workers 
thought about the job they performed at the 
bench, or the conveyor belt, and the system 
by which they were paid. 





Employees’ Benefit Plans 


23. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Vest- 
ing of Employer Contributions under Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans, by James C. 
Cameron and F. J. L. Young. Kingston, 
1956. Pp. 28. 


Based on a study of 114 plans in 107 com- 
panies. 


24. VAN EennaM, WeittHa McLacuian. 
Analysis of 157 Group Annuity Plans 
amended in 1950-54, by Weltha Van Eennam 
and Martha E. Penman. Washington, US. 
Social Security Administration, 1956. Pp. 
44, 


Employment Management 


25. Grasp, Sven. Selection and Training 
of Foremen in Europe; Report on the 
Status, Selection and Training of Foremen 
in Europe, by Sven Grabe and Paul Sil- 
berer. (Project No. 234) Paris, European 
Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1956. 
Roael723 

Contents: The Position, the Man and the 
Job. Selection. Training. Research and 
Organization. Observations in Ten European 
Countries (Austria, Belgium, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey: and United Kingdom). 


26. SprieceL, WitL1AM Rosert. Job Eva- 
luation in College and Universities, by 
William R. Spriegel and E. Lanham. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Texas, 1954. Pp. 186. 


Based on an examination of the practices 
of 75 colleges and universities. Partial Con- 
tents: History of Job Evaluation in Colleges 
and Universities. Securing the Co-operation 
of Supervisors and Employees. Selecting a 
Method for rating the Jobs. Organization 
and Conduct of the Job Hyaluation Installa- 
tion. Measures taken to insure Acceptance 
and Advantages gained from the Program. 
Maintaining and controlling the Job Evalua- 
tion Program. 


27. US. Crvit Service CoMMISSION. Em- 
ployment Interviewing. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 103. 

“This pamphlet is designed to icrease the 


effectiveness of those who interview people 
for employment or promotion purposes. 


Grievance Procedures 


28. Crane, Bertram R. Successful Handl- 
ing of Labor Grievances, by Bertram R. 
Crane and Roger M. Hoffman. New York, 
Central Book Co., 1956. Pp. 307. 

Partial Contents: The Purposes of the 
Grievance Machinery. What 1s a Griey- 
ance. What is not a Grievance. Steps in the 
Grievance Procedure. Time Limitations in 
Grievance Processing. Contract Provisions 
concerning Grievance Representatives. Pay 


Allowances for Grievance Time. Some Man- 
agement Obstacles to Grievance Settlement 
in General. Union Blockades to Grievance 
Settlement. How Management can locate the 
Causes of Grievances. The Foreman’s Job in 
Grievance Control. The Foreman’s Job in 
settling Grievances. Grievance Handling from 
the Union Side. 


29. MicuHicAn. Srate University or AGRI- 
CULTURE AND AppLizp Science, Hast LAN- 
sing. LABOR AND JNDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Center. The Grievance Process; Proceed- 
ings of a Conference March 23-24, 1956. 
East Lansing, 1956. Pp. 102. 

Partial Contents: Grievance Procedure and 
the Plant Setting. Scope and Role of the 


American _Arbitrational Association. Basic 
Problems in Grievance Processing. 


Human Relations 


30. Bennerr, WitutAM JoHN. The Effect 
of Technical Change; Address to the Study 
Conference of HRH The Duke of Edin- 
burgh at Oxford, July 27th, 1956. Ottawa? 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
1956. Pp. 24. 


31. Hemswortu, Liuoyp. Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities; a Report on 
HRH the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Con- 
ference, England, July, 1956; an Address. 
Montreal, Canadian Industries Limited, 
1956. Pp. 20. 


The author gives his impressions of the 
conference and summarizes the remarks of 
some of the main speakers. 


32. Tuompson, Laurence. The Challenge 
of Change. Foreword by HRH the Duke 
of Edinburgh. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 127. 

A Report on the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study 
Conference on the Human Problems of Indus- 
trial Communities within the Commonwealth 
and Empire held at Oxford in July 1956. 
This Conference was concerned with the 
effect of industrialization on various com- 
munities within the Commonwealth. 


Industrial Health 


33. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
Workers’ UNION. WELFARE AND HEALTH 
Benerits DeparTMENT. The Thread of Life; 
Health and Welfare Services. New York, 
1956. Pp. 62. 


Describes the health services provided by 
the ILGWU in 19 American cities and one 
Canadian city. 


34. U.S. Crvit Service CoMMISSION. Job 
Analyses for Physical Fitness Requirements. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 39. 

This manual was prepared by medical 
officers of the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
to provide information in establishing mini- 
mum physical standards for the many dif- 
ferent types of positions in the Federal civil 
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service, The manual deals with the functional 
activities and the working conditions involved 
in jobs. 


Industrial Relations 


35. TRUDEAU, Pierre Ewiort, ed. La 
greve de Vamiante; une étape de la révolu- 
tion industrielle au Québec. En collabora- 
boration sous la direction de Pierre Ellott 
Trudeau. Montreal, Les éditions Cité libre, 
1956. Pp. 480. 

Concerns the strike of asbestos miners at 
Asbestos and Thetford Mines, Que., in 1949 
and its aftereffect on industrial relations in 
Quebec. 


36. U.S. Burpau or NaAvAL PERSONNEL. 
Industrial Relations. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 209. 

Deals with industrial relations as it affects 
the U.S. Navy Dept. Contents: The Indus- 
trial Relations Function. Position Classifica- 
tion. Wage Administration. Employment 
Regulations. Employee ions and Develop- 
ment. Employee-Management Relations. Em- 
ployee Services. Incentive Awards Program. 
Labor Relations. Accident Prevention. Per- 
sonnel Security Program. Overseas Civilian 
Employment. 


37. U.S. DrparTMENT oF Lasor. SECRETARY 
or Lasor’s Apvisory COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN ATOMIC ENERGY 
InstaLuations. Report. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. 40. 

“The Committee concerned itself with an 
examination of policies and procedures to be 
applied to labor-management relations in 
Government-owned, privately operated atomic 
energy installations. It did not involve itself 
in particular disputes arising between con- 
tractors and labor organizations.” 


38. WinuiaAMs, Encar G. Cases and Prob- 
lems in Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
by Edgar G. Williams and John F. Mee. 
New York, Ronald Press Co., 1955. Pp. 204. 

Contains 44 case studies based on actual 
occurrences in business concerns. The book 
is intended to be used with any of the 
standard textbooks in personnel management 
and industrial relations. 


Industry 


39. CANADA. BuREAU OF STATISTICS. Gen- 
eral Review of the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, 1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19572 epy 191. 


40. European Propuctriviry Acgency. The 
Automatic Equipment and Parts Industry 
im the United States. Project No. 131. Paris, 
O.E.E.C., u.d., 1956? Pp. 70. 

The report of a mission to the U.S. com- 
posed of 17 parts manufacturers and two 
vehicle manufacturers from seven Huropean 
countries. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. US. Coneress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND Pusiic WeLrarn. Amending 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Labor of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, United States Senate, Highty-fourth 
Congress, second session on S. 662 (and 
others). Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 758. 
Hearings held May 8-18, 1956. 

A great deal of the present hearings is 
devoted to the question of minimum wage for 


many types of employees not already covered 
by the Act. 


42. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABouR. Com- 
MITTEE ON LABOUR RELATIONS LEGISLATION. 
Report. Toronto, 1957. Pp. 38, 18, 4. 

“The Committee... confined itself to an 
investigation of the content, administration 
and effects of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act.” 


Labour Organization 


43. AMALGAMATED Murat CUTTERS AND 
Butrcuer WorKMEN oF NortTH AMERICA. 
Union Meeting Manual. Chicago, 1956? 
lv. (various pagings). 

Contents: General Aspects of the Meeting. 
Where and When to meet. Publicizing the 
Meeting. Order of Business and Agenda. 
Parliamentary Procedure. The Chairman. 
Use of Committees. Reporting and Reports. 
Special Techniques: Buzz Session and Role 
Playing. Special Program—The Social, The 
Movie, Outside Speakers. The Ceremony. 
Keep it Short and Sweet. 


44, Curistin, Ropert A. Empire in Wood ; 
a History of the Carpenters’ Union. Ithaca, 
Cornell University, 1956. Pp. 356. 

Outlines the history of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
from its beginning in 1881 up to 1941. 


45. Concress or Irish Unions. Twelfth 
Annual Meeting being the Report of the 
Central Council and the Report of the 
Proceedings held at Kilkee, July 18th, 1956. 
Dublin, 1956. Pp. 218. 


46. JOHANNESSEN, Epwarp. The Hawatan 
Labor Movement; a Brief History. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, 1956. Pp. 181. 

Traces the history of labour organization 
in Hawaii from the end of the 19th century 


up to the present with special emphasis on 
the period after World War II. 


Labour Supply 


47. CANADA. Bureau oF Statistics. Cana- 
dian Labour Force Estimates, 1931-1946. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 20. 











48. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LaAsor. Our Man- 
power Future, 1955-65. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. 32. 

“This chart book depicts anticipated 
changes in the population and labour force 
during the next 10 years, and points out 
some of the implications for the educational 
system, the industrial training programs and 
the plans for manpower utilization.” 


Labouring Classes 


49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. EcCoN- 
OMICS AND RESEARCH BraNcH. Working and 
Living Conditions in Canada. Sixth Edition, 
December 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 40. 


50. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT Security. Proceed- 
ings of the Forty-third Annual Convention, 
Toronto, June 26-27-28-29, 1956. Albany? 
1956. Pp. 88. 


51. NEWFOUNDLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
pour. Report for Period 1 October 1955 to 
30 September 1956. St. John’s, 1956. Pp. 52. 

52. SHus, Anatrote. Labor in the Soviet 
Orbit. New York, Labor Committee to 
Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and 
Democratic Socialists, 1956. Pp. 83. 

Gives an account of Labour’s fight for 


freedom and better conditions in communist- 
controlled countries of Hastern Europe. 


Management 


53. Heiter, Frank A. ed. New Develop- 
ments in Industrial Leadership in Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany and 
France. London, Polytechnic Management 
Association, 1955. Pp. 75. 

Contents: Surveying the British Scene, by 
J. A. GC. Brown. New Aspects of Management 
in America, by Jerome_F. Scott. | ecent 
Changes in Industrial Democracy in Ger- 
many, by Frank A. Heller. Modern Manage- 
ment in Private and Nationalized Industry 
in France, by H. Hauck. 


54. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Drrec- 
rors oF ADVANCED TRAINING CENTRES IN 
Business ADMINISTRATION, GENEVA, 1955. 
Education for Business Leadership ; Report 
prepared by Mr. R. H. T. Dodson on the 
International Conference of Advanced 
Training Centres organized i Geneva from 
24 to 26 June 1955 by the Centre d'études 
industrielles. Project No. 331. Paris, Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
1956. Pp. 143. 


The Conference consisted of six informal 
round table discussions on the following 
topics: objectives and scope of the business 
administration schools, methods of instruc- 
tion, course participants, organization and 
administration of the schools, facilities, and 
scope for co-operation. 
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Older Workers 


55. Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Income and Resources of Older 
People, by Miriam Civic. New York, c1956. 
Pps95,. 

Brings together material on the income 
and financial positions of people in the US. 
65 and over, and evaluates their relative 
economic status. Traces changes during the 
last 20 years and attempts to forecast trends 
for the next 20 years. Comments on the 
Canadian situation also. 


56. New York (State). LEGISLATURE. 
Joint CoMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Aatna. New Channels for the Golden Years. 
Newburgh, N.Y., 1956. Pp. 151. 


Among other things the Joint Committee 
recommends that: (1) The State double the 
number of job counsellors for older workers; 
(2) The State co-operate with local schools 
and other agencies to establish facilities for 
retraining older workers; (3) The State 
encourage industry to set up vested pension 
plans and set up such plans itself in the 
State retirement system; (4) The State 
provide more unemployment insurance for 
people over 40; (5) The State encourage 
people to interest themselves in variable 
annuity plans, mutual funds and other invest- 
ment plans in order to cope with the rise in 
prices from one generation to another; (6) 
The State set up a comprehensive health 
maintenance plan. 


57. US. Orrice or DEFENSE MOoBILIZATION. 
HeatrH Resources ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Production at Any Age. Washington, n.d., 
1952? Pp. 7. 

Points out that the older worker provides 
a “reservoir of training, experience, and 
judgment, on which industry and the com- 
munity can draw to mutual benefit”. 


Productivity 


58. Conares NATIONAL DE LA PRODUCTIVITE, 
BRUXELLES, 1956. Congrés national de la 
productivité, les 29 et 30 mat 1956. Bruxelles, 
Office Belge pour l’accroissement de la pro- 
ductivité, 1956. Pp. 83. 

The Congress was called to study the ques- 
tion of productivity in Belgium and to assess 
the work of the Office Belge pour ]’Accroisse- 
ment de la Productivité. 


59. Jornt StTanpiIna Committee INVESTI- 
GATING THE M@ASUREMENT OF PRODUCTIVITY. 
Production Control and Related Works 
Statistics. London, Issued by the Joint 
Committee of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants and the Institution of 
Production Engineers, 1956. Pp. 40. 

Production control refers to “systems and 
devices used in a producing organization to 
ensure the completion of the product in the 
appropriate quantity and quality and at a 
cost and on a delivery date previously deter- 
mined. Works statistics are, 1 the main, 
the tools whi¢h enable such systems and 
devices to be effectively applied”. 
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60. LABoUR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
Rurazrs University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
8th, 1956. Advances im Productivity-Past, 
Present and Future. Eighth Annual Labor- 
Management Conference, New Brunswick, 
N.J., April 25, 1956. New Brunswick, 1956. 
Pp. 94. 


Contents: What is happening in Produc- 
tivity? By Ewan Clague. The Outlook for 
inereasing Productivity, by C. Easton. 
Technology and the Human Factor—a Grass 
Roots Appraisal, by Robert H. Guest. How 
should We use Future Increases in Produc- 
tivity? A Labor Viewpoint, by Elmer 
Walker; A Management Viewpoint, by TD) 
Robbins. The Economic Role of Nuclear 
Power and its International Implications, by 
Rev. BE. S. de Breuvary. 


Statistics 


61. Devons, Eny. An Introduction to 
British Economic Statistics. Cambridge, 
Bngland. University Press, 1956. Pp. 254. 

A general survey of the main British 
economic statistics which tells the reader 
where they can be found, what they mean, 
some problems which arise in using and 
interpreting them, some suggestions for fur- 
ther reading, and information about the 
original sources. The topics discussed are: 
population, manpower, industrial production, 
agriculture, distribution and transport, for- 
eign trade, prices, incomes, national income 
and expenditure. 


62. Russta (1923- US.S.R.) Crn- 
TRAL STATISTICAL ADMINISTRATION. Statistical 
Handbook of the USS.R.; with Introduc- 
tion, Additional Tables and Annotations by 
Harry Schwartz, and foreword by John S. 
Sinclair. A Translation of a Soviet Work: 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo SS.S.R. (National 
Economy of the U.S.S.R.) Moscow, 1956. 
New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, c1957. Pp. 122. 

The editor and translator, Harry Schwartz, 
the New York Times’ expert on Russian 
affairs, thinks that the information in this 
Russian publication is fairly accurate if it 
is properly interpreted. 


Wages 


63. Canapa. DmrpaRTMENT or Lasour. 
HiconoMics AND ResearcH BrancH. Weekly 
Salaries for Office Occupations in Manufac- 
turing in Canada. October 1, 1955. (Supple- 
ment to Report no. 88: Wage Rates and 


Hours of Labour in Canada) Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956? Pp. 29. 
64. EnatNneprs Jornt Counciu. Sprcran 


Surveys Commirren. Professional Income 
of Engineers, 1956. New York, c1957. Pp. 36. 

This report is based on a questionnaire 
sent out in July 1956. Information was 
received for a total of 107,832 engineering 
graduates in industry, government and engi- 
neering education. 
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W omen—Employment 


65. JAPAN. WOMEN’S AND Mrnors’ Bureau. 
Advance of Japanese Women in the Post 
War Years. Tokyo? 1956. Pp. 11. 


66. LAwton, Grorce. Women go to Work 
at Any Age. Chicago, Altrusa International, 
1949. Pp. 47. 


“This booklet is intended to prolong the 
employability span of women.” Suggests 
where women can make inquiries to find out 
what jobs are available for their age group. 


67. US. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
after College: Report on Women Graduates, 
Class of 1955. By U.S. Women’s Bureau in 
co-operation with National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Women’s Section. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 33. 

Based on answers to a questionnaire from 
3,000 women graduates. A survey was made 
to see what jobs are being filled by women 
college graduates and to see if there is a 
close connection between college training and 
these jobs. 


68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
Opportunities for Women Mathematicians 
and Statisticians. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pimms ! 

Points out that more women mathemati- 
cians and statisticians are needed and that 
there are interesting jobs available for women 
with university degrees. Girls in high school 
should be encouraged to take up mathematics 
as a career. 


69. U.S. Women’s Bureau. 1956 Hand- 
book on Women Workers. Washington, 
GPO; 19575 Ppn96: 

Contents: Employment of Women. Women’s 
Earnings and Income. Women’s education and 
Vocational Training. Recommended Standards 
for Employment of Women. State Labor 


Laws for Women. Political and Civil Status 
of Women. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


70. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LuaIsLation BrancH. Workmen's Compen- 
sation in Canada; a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws, December, 1696. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 39. 


71. MicuicgAN. WoRKMEN’s CoMPENSATION 
Commiss1on. Annual Report, Oct. 1, 1955 
to Sept. 30, 1966. Lansing, 1956. Pp. 46. 


72. NEWROUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION Boarp. 1956 Annual Report. St. 
John’s, 1957. Pp. 47. 


Youth—Employment 


73. Great Brivain. NationaL YourTH 
EMPLOYMENT Councin. The Work of the 
Youth Employment Service, 1958-1956; a 
Report. London, H.M.S.0., 1956. Pp. 38. 





74. U.S. Cuitpren’s Bureau. Four Dec- 
ades of Action for Children, a Short History 
of the Children’s Bureau, by Dorothy E. 
Bradbury: To the Future, by Martha M. 
Eliot. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 90. 

“This is the story of the Children’s Bur- 
eau... from the idea in 1903 to its founding 


in 1912 and on through the years to the 
present time”. 


Miscellaneous 


75. BmrpyAEv, Nicotas ALEKSANDROVITCH. 
The Origin of Russian Communism. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by R. M. French, 
2d ed. London, G. Bles, 1948. Pp. 191. 

Contents: The Russian Idea of Religion 
and the Russian State. The Formation of the 
Russian Intelligentsia and its Character: 
Slavojshilism and Westernization. Russian 
Socialism and Nihilism. Russian Nineteenth 
Century Literature and its Predictions. Clas- 
sical Marxism and Russian Marxism. Russian 
Communism and the Revolution. Communism 
and Christianity. 


75. CANADA. BurEau or Statistics. Hnergy 
Consumption in the Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries of Canada, Selected 
Years, 1926-1953. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 83. 

«.. Brings together data on the consump- 
tion of fuel and electricity by mines and 
manufacturers in Canada, and their produc- 


tion of electricity for sale, during selected 
years from 1926 to 1953.” 


77. CANADA. Bureau oF Statistics. Indus- 
trial Research-Development Expenditures in 
Canada, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956, 
Pp. 28. 
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« 


*... Sets out in tabular form an estimate 
of the magnitude and direction of the 
research-development program undertaken by 
Canadian industry in 1955 and provides an 
indication of the relative size of the 1956 
program”, 


78. EuROpEAN Propuctiviry AcENcy. Sta- 
tistical Quality Control. Project No. 148. 
Paris, 1956. Pp. 89. 


Contents: Lessons to be drawn from the 
Visits of American Experts to European 
Countries. Modern Quality Control—Objec- 
tives, Necessary Conditions and Procedures, 
by Paul C. Clifford. Conference held on 8th 
and 9th July 1955. Conference held on 11th, 
12th and 13th July 1955. 


79. ORGANIZATION FOR HUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
Co-opERATION. At Work for Europe; an 
Account of the Activities of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. 
3rd ed. Paris, 1956. Pp. 107. 


Partial Contents: The Economic Position 
and Prospects of Western Europe. The Euro- 
pean Payments Union. The O.H.E.C. and 
Manpower Problems. Activity and Aims of 
the European Productivity Agency. Co-or- 
dination of Industrial Investments. Intra- 
European Co-operation in the Field of 
Energy. European Maritime Transport Prob- 
lems. 


80. Savacg, C. I. Inland Transport. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O. and Longman’s Green, 1957. 
Pp. 678. 


«|. Attempts to describe the evoluation 
of British war-time inland transport policy 
and to show the process of trial and error 
which contributed to the working out of 
the policy.” he British inland transport 
system consists of four industries: the rail- 
ways, road transport, coastal shipping and 
the canals. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 





Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statisticseznece-ee ee ee 
Tables E-1 to E-4—-Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 16, 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BO UEUISEX ES ciara ciotciorate vs alennrere ret = eteceretetanciet= 5,716 102 435 1,629 2,112 969 469 
Agricultural 675 : 41 178 164 27: 18 
Non=Aericultiraliecn-cee-sseseer anc 5, 041 101 394 1,451 1,948 696 451 
IN alese ree innit eine oiate citrate morercya onctalctn ate 4,355 80 340 1, 263 1,547 772 353 
Agricultural. cc. geo< eae neers 657 39 176 159 264 18 
Non-Agricultural............ ee 3,698 79 301 1, 087 1,388 508 335 
Herd ales teren Ststec ermser ieee bein cheno 1,361 22 95 366 565 197 116 

PN Griculirc ale ve sacchari eteciiersteimettetats 18 * * s s > - 
INon=Apriowlburals cance weecp raat 1,348 22 93 364 560 188 116 
EAIIGA Des seeriactiesieeetoe eons seliae vem aeeee 5, 716 102 435 1,629 2,112 969 469 
PRL OV OATS aavacis viturasaeteyakdarae slekere tere 514 14 43 192 163 72 30 
D4 eared. nnscamihsomisane tenets 720 18 57 234 241 124 46 
Di tA dy CATS sa tarevew/sdecivic siecle meee 2,655 44 189 752 995 452 223 
Avan GAS OATSs rare sterstefacciee cis eeteen crabs 1,608 24 125 405 621 279 154 
65 years and over......... Ree 219 hs ail 46 92 42 16 

Persons with Jobs 
AB Perbus! ST OUDSianern nets steht oniclsnie atthe 5,378 93 380 1,490 2,034 930 446 
IM Al eeioe ys siete nite elesie Pitictele satetsleerieio oii 4,043 71 288 1,134 1, 480 736 334 
Hemi aleg asin asumanwamastuhta cen eee 1,330 22 92 356 554 194 112 
Agricultural Tate aeioccotacouneccrne's 671 2 40 177 164 271 18 
Non-Agricultural...........0cseeesees 4,702 92 34 1,313 1,870 659 428 
Patil: WOLOI: a cveieeteliee crevices «creator ven 4,276 84 302 1,186 1,727 592 385 
Males........ Prac nancies epee 3,044 64 219 854 1,210 416 281 
PLOUTRIBN Jes caka Ciao een'os soci seh 1,232 20 83 332 517 176 104 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Saree... 0. uaee ty: ae crea eae oak 343 * 55 139 78 39 23 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Pexes : 4 Gatate.ateibt a Re 5,168 | 160 459 1,460 1,649 957 483 
u a ie : CO Reta aise 1,054 55 100 258 311 213 117 
emales vesen ees 4,114 105 359 1,202 1,338 744 366 




















* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 16, 1957 February 16, 1957 March 24, 1956 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total | Full-Time 
Work! Work! Work! 
Motallooking tor works. --ssre eee sence secs 360 333 335 315 309 281 
Without JoDSree. tc eye see ee cna: eee ee 343 318 323 _ 295 268 
MWnderliamionth:, 85 sccctyaets teeta « 77 _ 75 = 71 _ 
1- 3 months 161 _ 195 —_ 120 _ 
4- 6 months 91 _ 40 — 81 _ 
7 - 12 months 10 _ = — 14 _ 
13 - 18 months ¥ _ : _— s _— 
10 and Over: anureetee es cena neers: * _— . _- = = 
WOU KO UNG ane raise ss gee ote ne bee ONS 17 15 12 12 14 13 
P-SiAhoursstoeec eeeee see oar ee ¥ ss “g x - = 
LE = BA Hours see een Oe sie es sears 12 10 - , 10 10 


























1 To obtain number seeking part-time work, substract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column, 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 

















Agricul Utilities, : 
ce 7 Transport- | Finance, Sele 
Forestry, Manu- Gonst C CRON ar Ee mentary Total 
a hoe Fishing facturing CHS urUgs Reece Labour 
T ae tion cation, Govern- TAGS 
Tapping Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
1949 Average............45- 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average Rte eraicts ones 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1961 Average..........s.0+5 72 27: 52 208 178 28 810 
1952 Average.........00.005 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953 Average.............+- 73 329 a 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average.........---+-+ 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average.......-.---5-- 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Average.........-.---+ 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
sar atyeterstew apaete teem 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
an alee ee Ree 68 371 79 291 277 40 1, 126 
IMA ide ave sie arapieaieiercisoe 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
Taine fate sa actelcerses lo 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
Sal Qe dteieietearsiewies= care, - 95 382 105 317 281 43 1,223 
August Ppenraas Rise cy 98 382 108 319 286 43 1, 236 
September........--- 99 392 110 324 299 44 1,268 
Mctobers is exacts cre sce 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
November.....6.-... 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December......-.--+: 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 
— oe 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 
a te Ree aaa 85 389 74 316 2909 49 1,205 
Marchi sacs serene =<» 77 393 73 317 302 43 1,205 
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Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports f 
in the principal non-agricu 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


rom employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
ltural industries reported a total employment of 2,683,477 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 


100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 























Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month a ; a aete a ; - 
ggregate verage eekly " ggregate verage 
Employ- Weekly Wages and | Wages and Renglesy Weekly | Wages and 
ment Payrolls Salaries Salaries Payrolls Salaries 
1949—Average............-- 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950—Average.............- 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 
1951—Average...........06. 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 
1952—Average.........+0+.- 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 
1953—Average............65 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 
1954—-Average.............- 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 
1955—Average............0. 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 
1956—Average............5- 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 
HOHG—Web. Wins pwieciesstee stew 112.3 164.0 145.3 62.43 110.2 164.0 147.9 
Mar. 1 on 113.2 167.3 147.1 63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 
Aprenlias 113.5 168.4 147.6 63.43 113.4 171.2 150.1 
May 1. 115.2 172.3 148.8 63.93 114.1 174.2 1517) 
June 1. 119.7 179.0 148.8 63.93 115.4 175.6 151.1 
July 1. 124.2 187.6 150.3 64.56 118.0 180.6 152.1 
Aug. 1 125.4 189.9 150.8 64.77 117.9 179.2 Tic 
Sept. 1 125.7 191.0 151.3 65.01 118.0 180.1 151.7 
Oct. 1 125.9 194.5 153.8 66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 
Nov. 1 126.2 195.4 154.2 66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 
Dee. 1 125.7 194.3 153.9 66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 
TOS (Satie cen cre seiwerearsvosecs 121.4 180.3 148.0 63.58 114.8 Ider 148.8 
Bebe ltesistentsicesteteavcters 118.7 184.8 155.1 66.62 115.0 181.9 157.3 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
sueUranoe ae estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional service). 





TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers} Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 








Area a Se Se ee eee 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
(a) Provinces 

Newfoundland Mea stat cte etnias Bietaieve 120.2 124.4 122.7 59.27 57.79 54.20 
Prince Edward Island. 3a 113.2 109.6 108.4 46.78 47.79 47.74 
Nova Scotia. Biers siete ie steeinele a clone nieie arate ac on 98.3 99.6 96.9 55.59 52.71 52.68 
INGEN WAS PUTS WILGKOMs ccc Wepre emesis tloktets ple lgiéie w/etelas, ove" 106.7 109.4 108.2 57.54 57.07 54.07 
Quebee eT eis ie ee ED alain oieisral ets sfelelaretele rioters sie 118.0 121.0 112.5 64.08 61.16 59.94 
Ontario PP latent Tete save se 1s aveteoPuPsY anatata vi Sto: aYelate/o\sis/e\ois)sleve/ero(e's 121.9 123.5 113.5 69.34 65.70 64.94 
PODER UCMORM etre eie Te cre reve ices creo ear R no eravaya sip stove + olsystatels 106.1 109.2 103.2 62.41 60.51 59.05 
Saskatchewan.......-.....+-seseeseseeseneee eee ee ees 113.6 120.7 107.9 63.83 62.97 58.96 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 144.7 148.7 132.2 68.73 66.10 64.92 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................+ 114.2 118.8 109.1 71.05 68.05 67.33 
GST LAN ero eye oe oat nrate is aiassi oes wiere. sale 118.7 121.4 112.3 66.62 63.58 62.43 






















St. John’ 113.6 116.3 113.9 48.09 47.83 45.59 
Sydney 92.3 92.9 83.8 67.88 66.30 62.93 
Halifax 119.3 122.4 115.7 54.36 50.66 52.30 
Saint John 108.5 110.2 111.8 52.14 49.68 51.10 
Quebec 104.6 108.5 103.7 54.82 52.38 52.38 
SHorbroOlcoueecetsmisi ste cleeicisiersicis cls’s s/alsisiv's viviscieleislefeician.s 109.3 112.8 103.7 57.89 51.76 52.53 
MMhiree REVEL ok ans ais ateisiveie satccrete Gat uslnaueereresstels 6 111.5 113.1 105.5 62.81 59.38 58.29 
Drummondville..............- Sac etattelaysiciais a ols late a 76.6 76.4 78.3 57.28 53.73 54.77 
Montreal......... ec ER VENEE ororclsaieioetecbialanwrern's os 120.5 121.5 114.2 64.77 60.92 61.25 
Oar FL ite cls vicleterctse array oe ccleaisueciecins a 115.6 120.5 112.7 59.91 56.76 57.70 
IPeterbOroug lath «sot cetenietels oiclais slelsistesisie/nivi-tele ae 109.7 109.2 95.8 74.02 69.37 66.48 
Gael yy Sivetsiciatere wittels eiete ciafitayelatetetslaleio(als sfelu sioloialere tele 174.3 179.3 81.8 75.12 70.43 67.81 
INgapara, Ballssi te 1c -/.<ctlstielsicciec ee vnlsnisiece eae 119.5 122.1 115.2 79.51 70.56 71.06 
Se Catharines. (cscs cisciletcsciee Pececececce otets 125.6 127.2 102.5 78.44 73.69 72.87 
FROTOUMMUO Litacietieivivie sictete sietevererers bin aie wieleinieiv/wise@ 900 130.1 131.9 123.2 69.53 65.99 65.96 
learn bons emer iteniee setestets)=lostaralaleielerala sie. soel) dee2 115.6 109.1 73.34 69.21 67.39 
MS ranclor Ge cistebite pice cis.s s/eteieatei~%< aleio\ Weise a)o.« Yale 87.3 87.5 88.8 63.67 59.20 61.19 
Grains nantes state atttersiaiemel dete ateveie icles sisielelejate:e 112.2 111.6 104.3 60.58 56.60 57.75 
IRE EGHENE Tn eetemiaie sis alee rclotetaiaie!e elsleie ciclelsie\eisiols.s «1s © eins vier« 113.9 115.0 105.4 62.38 59.52 59.84 
Mu clbunyeicten ec ecan ttetere sc nee seitia daclsisieisla oieleloeis 139.5 140.7 130.9 82.59 80.51 78.15 
APO RCO arte sees cise iaiatelelaiats s/=|sisis/cva'e/nivie’s o)6's oreivivie\s neie 119.5 118.9 110.5 62.05 59.38 59.26 
RI ReinT Ee ee erase ove inte cate fntcls  cinisss <iclevalatnys «iss a)ssinieve.evelele 129.3 127.1 123.0 81.08 77.94 74.73 
UST SOREN Pe ocr ceelatis ercicisio els Ge hasaleis'sielsietetsecies 105.7 107.2 105.6 73.54 68.02 72.34 
AMIbIS bea OSs cor cite itatc lak os stir slna\w'a pis ate'slervsioress 129.6 133.1 119.2 83.37 80.35 76.97 
Ft. William—Pt: Arthur...........ccceceeeeee scenes 106.9 113.8 104.8 66.35 65.21 63.80 
Winnipeg... sccec- = cece ccmescnccscericeccssocstere 103.8 108.2 103.0 59.03 57.43 56.38 
TEVOR TIE Mise cle ste sca\nio eietetn inte ale icin slo's sivjsieieitie si es ieie.cie's 114.4 119.5 109.2 60.46 59.49 56.88 
Saskatoon.......-.cssccsescsccees or 116.0 119.4 111.4 57.47 57.18 55.13 
TCLMLON DON. ee tits aicisioctesierei= +/e'el- «16 Sai 170.0 174.8 155.5 65.17 60.33 60.00 
GALE ce ste cic iale -etets tate tee l- s1e1a1 ; 152.1 156.2 139.6 63.58 62.43 61,21 
VNC OUVOL. ia Wetets eres sielsiotafere!elale(a alste’s/sitieici" 01 115.7 119.9 108.4 69.67 66.47 64.76 
SV et GT eLic in PPR ctete leraiefevehrisis\ajsiaierwin/¥ie)tielsin ere e(vlelelareceece 117.2 123.4 114.9 63.35 60.94 60.93 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
gi and Salaries, in Dollars 
ndustry = 

Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Miming.............-.000ce eee ences eee eee e ees 123.8 122.7 114.4 82.42 78.67 76.82 
Metall reaming reeleten te te 4 crave wiles bayeiecalnnentererarerelelete lene?) 130.3 127.6 118.9 84.31 79.71 78.31 
POU a «ches icltltte velesond atelaveen scatasu om ere rermaiecsmeasnarepate tee rexe= = 76.4 76.3 76.6 71,37 68.96 69.20 
@ther metalessss . meccete cement tementeaitat neler. 180.7 175.4 158.3 89.42 84.08 82.42 
DFAS sc he peices chovescovenatatine atateiciaterete ravens searseeeeemmere ard 112.7 112.6 105.4 82.30 80.97 76.63 
Coal solace ony SUn MPa EE NeLeT ave Pe inlots tiave: Pals tata connie tarago ray 66.0 66.7 68.2 66.27 66.04 64.24 
Oi and wapueal awe ar ciao nacre ae setaieite che 284.7 281.1 229.4 95.97 94.01 88.91 
EN onerne tll eccen cies sisters cise oiersteieteieteretets ore see reteeierinve 127.9 131.3 121.5 73.95 68.05 70.69 
Mantitacturing:a.ccciee sects declension 115.0 114.8 110.2 69.17 65.44 65.05 
OOGHaNG DOW OLAS aie arernereiacrrdalersrsia cv estarveleters 100.1 102.4 98.5 60.98 58.76 58.11 
Meat products........... Fleur persitaters sraistte s etolees ts 118.9 121.1 IN 71.18 67.59 66.54 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 77.2 78.6 70.1 56.00 49.87 53.20 
Grain mail productay ce: 0. scxsaasesceupiains emacs 102.3 103.1 101.0 63.89 61.71 61.96 
prendre geher pabey PLOdUCES a eeeeame stiri 1s 108.5 107.8 57.21 57.79 54.09 
iscuits and crackers.............seeeeeeer eee 2 87.3 88.8 50.03 42.81 49.13 
Distilled and malt liquors... a 96.5 106.0 98.8 76.49 76.37 72.58 
epeee oe eared products ccsareccs coc cene rare 110.8 104.7 104.6 59.20 57.54 54.56 
WO ber PLOCUCUBs oialtscule over avialavaraleve's srecgierarn seals 114.0 LSRy tT 71.57 67.71 67.16 
Leather prOGUCts ys. < desiatdsincic es members aetsiiae ate/stere 88.9 86.1 90.6 48.05 43.68 45.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............-.. 92.6 88.9 93.4 45.99 40.42 43.42 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 88.0 87.3 88.2 55.70 51.68 53.22 
en poe ane broad woven goods............. 88.7 89.0 90.2 52.65 48.93 51.07 
Noollen goods. ........--.seseeeeeeeeeeeereceeees 74.9 74.1 74.2 i 
Synthetic textiles and silk 87.0 85.6 9.6 | 61.90 | 60.62 | 59.04 
ge aie and LUr)i ccc. ieee ay 95.3 45.29 38.88 43.10 
, ] TAZ «ne jaleislslsieisieinie ‘i 97.3 99.4 44.04 38.26 42.16 
Women sielobbing tercen ic qsceetitc a sere ce: 95.1 85.0 96.5 47.03 38.50 44.28 
wo COOGB yeas evereevsiviss civ aeanathe te coercion 83.2 81.4 83.7 45.19 39.79 43.68 
Ce eee oe iN bisa 1a erctaleee ane TE lotopa eraser eterete Yt on 103.4 103.0 56.65 53.03 57.02 
and plang) Mills)... es .cwn ene evne cine scissile : 101.6 103.5 57.09 53.88 59.20 
renin CREE Sein aclecteigets sei tame rane oe eae ae ie 57.12 52.42 54.41 
BUS sofa, aossterele,creliete.e icrante etait ie re : : ‘ 53.37 50.13 1.4 
Beer dee ne ss fYavs nia) avert ostratana;ahaystormenntecte eke. teed vie laine: 81.67 78.73 36 a 
f a ; 123.3 119.4 88.18 85.88 2, 
Other paper products as See eet ee eee 118.2 117.6 A2ES} 64.99 60.15 a . 
Peeure: peering ond allied industries........... 118.2 iivise 112.9 73.10 71.29 69.70 
ron and steel products, wiv... ciseisiecvie cise ci cle esicns 114.6 113.3 107.2 : 
Agricultural implements.................0eee0e0- 59.6 53.7 67.5 i 35 138 3 80 
Lee and structural Bteel nih, ace cen ulenminies.s 165.3 155.2 133.4 79.82 70.62 75.15 
ardware and tools...... Pale cir aeeeteeter 101.1 102.0 107.7 1.4 
poe ae eee Appliancesmeiac ya csehmannon 102.2 98.5 100.8 a i een ie 8g 
SEAS ULNA Sala) fae eRe stoic oie /afelci ater syetels iste) -Esee eer Veet 107.0 106.0 105.7 TO. 0T 68.27 71.74 
Machinery mfg........ 129.6 129.1 
4 TUL Di airrers atcta tae ialaloiere incttetenie trate me erase 29, : 113.1 75.64 69.18 71.96 
ey zon and steel..... 125.7 125.7 114.5 88.31 85.74 80.36 
a 1eet metal products...... 109.3 112.6 105.5 one 67.92 69.39 
zabsporistion equipment... 147.7 147.0 129.5 76.53 72.60 71.71 
J Aiperta.tn Re agi eeen oom ee 376.3 | 367.4 .| 844.40 | B).19 1) 98.78 nent 
Motor vehicles..... 142.7 : “8. 
Gls Jeet Sa uae Me hiee ke tees : 143. 7 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 122.1 1336 ur i rh 1438 if 31 
oe and rolling stock equipment............ 96.0 96.6 90.4 71.29 71.14 64.43 
me pbuilding and repairing........0-+--ss0ececses 152.9 149.9 144.2 71.81 64.70 66.81 
ie ote meal Ero 131.4 134.0 125.3 78.42 76.93 73.82 
inum products........ 138.1 141.7 12707 Whe 78.88, Od 
Brass pape masta, Ear Sue 108. 5 109.3 111.9 73 39 68.71 70 i 
Blectrieal apparatus and supplies’. 00--c.lc.200..] 198°8 | 155 | dasio | 7e44 | 70:20 | 70:50 
N ne 8 154.5 143.0 75.44 70.26 70.50 
bg masiallfo maineral products. saa weaeemer nis: 123.0 129.1 124.8 72.97 67.27 68.40 
Glass and glass producta.222020200000000000000 oot | ee 
oe oe eles 135.9 128.1 70.33 65.02 7.30 
Chemical perros andicogle nase eeene 134.8 134.4 126.5 97.93 98.50 89.52 
hemical products.......... cerns Scere 128.6 | 128.1 | 124.0 | 77.10 || 7.85 Wo Tussi 
ee pe raseneel preparations....... 116.8 116.3 113.3 70.73 68.42 67.15 
Acids, PUTS AIAG SALOGL Oc stein cvareeetvers eeveittialonietcts 2 ; 7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 110.2 109°3 103.8 i 37 58.00 5 1 
Construction 
pmstritetlON....... 2... 2-enoeenesssssreseeersees 113.4 117.1 102.9 73.05 62. 
Baie ge nena GHRINGOTIN « sieien-s are se ae ot 127.4 129.3 113.0 78.80 et eT 1 3 
jqhneinesring work 220000000. IIE Ore | eo | anol pe ce Onna mlm 
ighways, bridges and streets............. :: ee : ‘ 9 
me iway ridges and streets...............ec0e% 91.1 97.7 86.7 60.23 57.61 55.94 
POCEVICE: Banos cha senamet marten 
Hotels and rostaurantia ote 6.0 b ate eee en are ee ane aa ee 
(arihieg udder sean’ eee 118, 119.0 108.8 37.15 37.22 35.75 
Gaundries and dry cleaning plants......0..0.00.00, 109-3 | 109.2 | 103.2 | 39.41 | 38.16 | 38.30 
eer ecalWich oon MinMIN araietanneieiereaee 6 B64. 152.6 65.40 64.77 60.15 
Industrial composite. . . 
ea nssMere OA TOAD atic: 118.7 121.4 112.3 66. 62 63.58 62.43 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 














(in cents) 

ase Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 
Es 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
INerptoumclan chs. wis. ox. <setely claves fale cies pieias vie s\esoipivioleieieice © 43.2 40.9 43.2 150.3 157.0 134.9 
INOW COU Ear 5 ote wisi cislelaisisl ne (ele se eieinintels bIe)s1sln:0 o1e)e eaisis 40.8 41.1 41.4 143.8 142.7 132.2 
IN@ve SLUMS WIG guile sarcle stays orelarrivialelsiepsietsle ein «i-)alerofenes 41.7 41.9 42.3 139.2 137.5 133.0 
QU OG ea eree bbs e cle la loe ales fee ainiwiern ids nets rinis sialon vie vine 42.4 42.4 42.9 141.4 141.1 132.3 
OPERATIC marie ir eiee: Cer on sielets ster sr ehacer ets eis /~ sfeldesenisieratetels’= 40.4 40.6 40.9 166.5 166.4 157.4 
DTA TEON Ey ere, dee. vo cals oie <yeis wal aims catiraye sieiBtw ev mi’ aif /sfeln wine « 40.6 40.6 40.7 146.2 147.4 139.1 
Saskatchewan........--.sseseccseeececescreraseenees 39.7 39.7 39.7 162.7 162.0 155.9 
DA per bey Sercicie aleve eleas ots le. acts ctahanate pha atgteteimta) <:p10olvia/a'ola)o)ainys = 40.1 40.1 39.8 163.8 164.0 154.3 
British Columbia?...........---2eeeeseee see eeeeees 38.1 36.8 38.3 187.9 188.0 177.9 














i, eee a 


1Includes Northwest Territories. 
2Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 
Earnings 


Average Weekly 


ages 


















































Industry 
are re Mo bree ee Mar. 1 
1957 | 195 9 1957 | 1956 
no. | no. | no. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Minin oe or. cots ie eralete teks conceals stoloreiasiceiaie ce esis terete aie 43.2) 42.9] 44.0) 182.6] 181.6} 166.8 
eee a ee a4 ee ae 171.5 
Ol dUsrctiooe onclewieleiers e arcleretlecervetr tein eters eerereinisicmeleraeiare : 4 5 .3} 156.8) 142.3 
Other metalic, Acme sce se eleieesiieswtciserasternerineaeiete 43.9] 43.1) 43.6] 201.8} 200.8) 185.8 
ues EafetaraTel avote te oi Giel cxefttare ave a falckerriotetete teens sTelenavctotayelera lore ay aioe aa ne re ie 173.3) 160.4 
GM ric ac aye wares elnyaravsinrotaravina’a ar atey ea venatant cela eeteislayeere sete eset : ; -9 .O} 154.9} 150.0 
Se ae ae GAS stein cia viata sate whole Slaraleeats aisle ha a) oreiaterdls re oS fee 206.8] 204.7] 184.6 
HAMS CAL. «ciate is aceicheisincs iaraygys stein evetaeeiplelnie Mees niole olelaigheretp 2 : 3.3] 168.2] 167.5) 157.9 
Manufactumingeacnsentniciace nese ceirnnss crete erectees 41.0} 40.9) 41.3] 157.6] 157.5} 148.5 
Food and beveriges 40.6} 40.2) 41.3) 187.9] 137.3] 180.1 
CAT PrOGUCUS.c oclceuven ics tee Sees antes balbetemeiaennce 39.5) 39.7] 39.5] 165.7] 165.7) 155.0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39.9] 40.6] 39.7) 125.6] 120.3} 121.2 
Gramma li productsnerenescaacetette ee maoneentin 41.1) 40.9] 41.3] 144.3] 144.9] 141.5 
Bread and other bakery products..............0++08+ 42.6] 42.5] 43.5) 123.7] 122.6} 113.9 
Distilled and malbiliquors: oj. ccs cedsak siscreeceteente 39.5] 38.9] 40.4) 179.0] 179.0} 168.0 
a and bobaen PLOGUGUS Rese cit eeeeiiscise eaten 40.1) 40.2) 40.0) 135.8] 135.4) 126.0 
MUDD DOL PTO GUCUS: ayetais oleic sir is sieleipiejers(oisistety aivro/stetalecsieles sieve 41.6] 41.6) 41.1) 163.2} 162.8) 150.8 
Theathentproduchs.ts once chose tes ose aie eit ee eee nae 41.9) 41.3] 41.8] 108.5} 108.0} 103.6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........... eeef 41,5) 41.3) 41.6) 104.7) 104-4) 9957 
Textile products (except clothing)...... «..{ 42.6) 42.9) 43.3] 119.7} 119.0] 113.2 
ree yarn pad broad woven goods...........+...-- ae re me 120.3) 119.4] 113.6 
OO Meray BOOS ar-i5,<tacalsrapeysicsa cosmys takers tabepacetetetess Teteen isi are ‘ : .O} 111.3] 111.5] 106.5 
Synthetic hextilesianausilleermncceiver eerie eeeecceee 44.2) 45.2) 45.2] 126.3] 125.2) 118.7 
Chovhine eres eid FUT) em dere stotere eieroversrerorere elcwtoren coerce ore ae eee 104.8) 104.1] 99.2 
HN SRC LOM Derr staroreyereseyctetelslavejatererstaletetcietsrelerstersteteeieloratets : 9.3) 105.0) 103.7] 98,2 
Women’s clothing 38.2] 37.9] 38.3] 111.0] 111.4] 105.1 
Kani ts BOOdS sb Maman ermine wenn ati ee Sa 41.2} 41.1] 41.21 100.8] 100.7] 97.9 
eveed ees neater Ee or Seer uae ieee eer era ri oy 41.9) 137.3] 1385.5] 131.3 
PAN CLP Leanna es sTIN TLS Nereis) nro! shebesovete ei evauttevehurcteteletetereieraiers Bil "i 40.8} 147.8] 146.0] 141.2 
Ruimituree esc. ee ateenne 43.0] 42.4] 43.5) 125.5) 125.6] 119.5 
Pepe products ae 42.8) 43.8] 117.4] 115.5] 110.2 
CLUB siete elejele/al etsvecatsyelatshafefersYers)acerstomiare ates eterats(erete ; 41.9) 42.3] 183.8] 183.5) 171.5 
ane. and paper nu Beelaclateine pee dete Sar One 42.0] 42.3] 42.6] 197.0) 196.6] 183.4 
JUNE PAPEL PLOGUCUSs. ace aimeiiee nn suiiceee nth 40.9] 40. 41. ‘ = 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39.8) 39 : 40 5 188 ; ist d ie 4 
*Iron and stee! products.............s0s.s0000 00. ‘| 41:7] 41:7] 41:9] 180/11 179.6] 169.7 
Agricultural implements........ arate -| 40.9] 40.3] 40.9) 178.7] 177.6] 177.7 
ae ede ee steel), ch ces come cette tretete 42.3) 41.5] 42.3) 177.5] 175.6] 168.6 
ardware and tools.......... d 
Ficstipe and mooie appliance 416 40:8 123 182.6 150.9 143.3 
ron castings.......... oistaaiaarsisceintate (inn ena teeren oer 41.9] 42.0} 42.8! 176.7] 176.0] 166.7 
Machinery SAE EXAGI LS 5 og enasbcosoodenopbnelee 42.9) 43.3] 43.1) 168.9] 168.9] 162.2 
pamiary TrOnyan dusteel exer mcninc cece econo mie 41.0} 41.2) 41.1] 208.2] 208.1] 190.0 
ae eet metal products tars atau Nertpara baseyaucketo/iaterennie cheisreherere toes 40.8, 40.3] 40.8} 170.9] 170.6} 160.9 
ati sletorevefard\ Sates ctacavers etal oelseieroetton an 40.3) 40.4] 179.4] 179.5] 169.8 
é I i fe 41.9] 41.5] 183.8] 180.3] 173.7 
Motor vehicles®..2h9. ocanhsccneteneen cues 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories... sieratets: : 4 : ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ; A ae ae se a 179.8 Wt 
Railroad and rolling stock @duipments meee 40.1] 39.8] 39.9 175.0] 175.9] 161.4 
Shipbuilding and repairing............---..........., 41.3} 41.4] 41.4] 170.2] 170.7] 160.1 
*Non-ferrous metal products 41.0] 41:1] 41/1] 178.3] 177.8] 169.3 
a Lang DEOCUCtst nce Nenee oe enon ee eee 41.0} 40.7) 40.8] 155.5] 154.9] 147.8 
sae eee coeilateeriaarcneneaeatceiee che ot 40.9} 40.9] 42.5} 166.6] 165.7] 158.0 
"Electrical apparatus and supplies... 00000200000] do‘el aca] ance] teec2) 12-3} 1842 
Heay os electrical machinery and equip “| 41.8 41.4] 41.1 182.8 183.4] 169.3 
ni TAGLO/PALUS! ot ccicieis cede asc ae aoe 39.7] 145.7] 144.2] 140.5 
Pat ciudad ee ee 4} 41.4] 162. 7 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 40.1] 40.3) 39.5 167.9 168.6 1864 
Aeneas electrical products........<ss0sccsoen: 40.0} 41.6 151.9} 154.4 
ALCL ATIOOR 18s che es chess ree Tinos é | aha 
 atene mineral products ..........--...ss0...., 198 48 "43.0 160-4 150.0 “150.3 
VAD UOC UCUS: Gata ern yen eta N tee i ae wn nam E 495 ‘ ? ; ; p 
Ges ee OR een idee mn Cae ee ee 43.7) 151.3) 150.2} 139.6 
Piodieta of petroleum sok neh ere J i 42.9] 152.8] 155.0) 148.6 
Ghomicalgmadane o-- 0a, ae 41.7] 40.6) 210.9] 211.5] 203.9 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepavationa...11....:| 40:8] 40°9| 41-4] 182.3] teria] foes 
s CLGR, BALKANS ANG SAlts........cccsccscveecene 41.8] 41.8 : : ; ; 
ee oe ae aN 3 .8} 41.9] 190.2] 190.2] 176.9 
eee manufacturing industries................. 41.5] 41.6} 41.3] 128.1) 127.9] 121.1 
on-durable goods Re Nie Wane GL a Vales 40.9) 40.9} 41.4) 170.4) 170.4] 160.6 
Cractructon ee ne tee cssaen esata 41.0) 40.9] 41.3] 143.7] 143.3] 135.2 
PTA ee den specedees ca nasves aver patannaceawene 41.6) 41.2} 40.9] 174.8] 175.7] 162.9 
puehwave, bridges and streets igh eed ee oe tate ni to ae 193° 
Rockin Oges and streets............. ae 9.2 f : : : ‘ 
cee ae as menkpe WAMIONG asiaices see ae ate ae is 155.9] 149.1 
Hotels and restaurants.......0. 11) | : , i 22) Oars geese 
Ted TRUTANEE iee knee 40.4] 39.7} 40.9] 93.7] 92/5] 88.9 
vundries and dry cleaning plants.... 40.0} 39.8) 40.3] 87.2] 86.8] 83.3 














* 
Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Mar. 1|Feb. 1 


1957 


$ 
78.88 
82.55 
67.95 
88.59 
74.25 
61.35 
97.40 
70.98 











1957 





$ 
77.91 
80.80 
67.27 
86.54 
74.35 
64.28 
92.93 





Mar. 1 
1956 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Period 


Monthly Average 1949..............0000- 
Monthly Average 1950.. 
Monthly Average 1951.. 
Monthly Average 1952.. 
Monthly Average 1953.... 
Monthly Average 1954..............0000 
Monthly Average 1955..............-000- 
Monthly Average 1956............-.-008 


Week Preceding: 








February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 1, 1956...............4-- 
October Wy 1956 hi eerttlasssofeie oie 
November til; UO56.aetrentraselees +2. 
December Wis, 1956. q-cteetatess i «2 
January TP LO5 Taro etetelete stetere tele <'e: 
Mebruarynele L0as(2)rcteineelesiers|«i0's) 0. 





Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per Week 





Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


155. 


158. 
157. 


= 
o 
wo 

ao ono PTOr or 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 











Average 
Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
48.82 117.0 Mss 7 102.9 
53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 
61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 
62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 
62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 
62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
65. 10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 
64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 











Norm: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


The data on applicants and 








Live Applications for Employment 

















Unfilled Vacancies* 
Period 
Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
May 1, LOS sree ces nerek ro vacrtse 36,940 15,518 52,453 
May 1, WO 2 Nora ce tar reece ereel’ 25,778 16,332 42,110 
May 1, 1958's ecastenacveterters eleratarere 24,982 19,142 44,124 
May 1, OBE 5 Se Me meen satis 14,942 15,335 30,277 
May 1, QBS Creat scence 15,508 14,655 30, 163 
May 1, 1056)... Ace encore 35, 698 19,913 55,611 
June 1, LO5CE SE cercemeomene 44,157 22,612 66,769 
July 1, OLR eooscs caters cas 40,016 22,292 62,308 
August 1, 1956... Lcanteepenn ee ccroe 38,195 19,636 57,831 
September.1,, 1956. ..0..c0.ceeces scnere 39,324 22,039 61,363 
October 1, i Re aeror et carocke 40,726 21,827 62,553 
November Ty 1956... cacccenen ss cateus 31,997 17,154 49,151 
December; 19656....... staaesaseoees 27,634 16,442 44,076 
January 1, QD Teme yeremlers aersiste/aiete 19,784 13,440 33, 224 
February is QOBT so check siecesae 18,117 12,376 30,493 
March 1, AOD adaied eran 14,218 12,694 26,912 
April 1, LOST (Ey eo megeatresronte irs 19,523 14,760 34, 283 
May 1, LOB TEL) etch pee 28,999 18, 200 47,199 








Male Female Total 
163,310 54,201 217,511 
241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
241,990 57,397 299, 387 
378,873 86,818 465,691 
394,275 98,601 492, 876 
313,750 89, 239 402,989 
160,642 68,697 229,339 
116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
105, 417 69,272 174,689 
101,718 60,377 162,095 

97,699 59, 502 157,201 
108,703 65,017 173,720 
171,326 74,709 246, 035 
343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
447,210 112,994 560, 204 
474, 661 113,489 588,150 
479, 539 111,129 590, 668 
378, 062 96, 250 474,312 





* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 


29, 1957 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





@) 








Industry 











Male 


Female 


Total 


Change from 





"-Bebruary meric 
28, 195 ; 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................- 1,359 272 1,681 | + 767 | = 219 
MCGHES CRY Prtety cate r2icise cieisie/teiceieistererris visiopeeidapra irs tna ts she's vicrs aca 2,268 16 2,284) + 506 | + 336 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,151 70 1,271) + 284 | + 126 
Distal Mining hs ho. 6s Scat ho s.0 cp MOO cae» Ae Daa 864 a he t a r th 
Piri elhis Mets ic toy lose: wis coreus waar ctor ior etatuie wad aacfuteyenera eisralene sos eisai esetens 194 1 
None Metal Minin 25ic-..0. 1 Reith Ses vie tite kG Rie sinlet let oiaye acters 59 1 60} + 9 - 16 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits...........0.00-00-----*% 6 1 7 = 1 — 8 
PROSPO CUI Qitreiwisis.c b.caore Mes Rts wale \ols sisbedieteh © ere. c'els odie oe 3 28 ll 39 - 23 — 15 
IMAM TIEA CURTIN E565 hee tee Men ike a iulenine esis heute 4,303 2,780 7,083 | + 684 | — 1,721 
MO OUBIANG: BSVOLAReS Mr ciicwvusiaiecimleriols ocd ereterela shaistaiararssie 254 210 464} + 110 — 79 
Pobaccoandtlobacco PRrOGUCtB. 05 . lelele veces ewan? 4 14 18) + 6 - 18 
Rubber LP rOduchs sew cee Mebatts wisislete crn clontrs eases wreisie Siete 26 21 47) + 1 - 57 
Epather Procdwetaiss icc Wad tee vs «ete clei ace esau ale oa acs 86 139 225 - 42 = 56 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................05- 162 207 369 | + 46) + 41 
Glothing: (texhile ancl Purp. eye cist aretelath fo orcs slopes lets oe 122 1,213 1,335 _ 32 — 28 
WOOG Products. ccc eaeite ns «mise cie ale ee aes 4 ne 90 id r _ te 
Paper Productstn. cone ei e ns aticicfonie = clears epee terassss 6 19 76 - 
Biiatice, Publishing and Allied Industries............... 162 123 285 | + 45) — 26 
(On ANG. Steel. EPOCUGUSEEEM cs aie srscle h -felsla)s « sseinie.eleie) fave.n 61s 898 162 1,060 + 8 — 343 
Transportation Equipment.................0+.eeeeeneee 853 7 932 + 144 — Be 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.........00....0000eeeeeees 326 55 381 + 145 — * 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.........-.....-----+- 373 144 517} + 69 ~ 1H 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............-+..+-+0++++ 133 48 181 + 24 - : 
Products of Petroleum and Coal............-...-+00++55 63 15 78 =p 23 => 
AGEL LOCC He sternite tus tie «ice inl sfedele oibl> e:6 hata biarahe ani 225 70 295 + 37 = 54 
Chemical Products...........- ‘ 4 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..............--- 88 114 202 + 49 — 
Neches taf ateekerstacrsthcars 2,256 137 2,393 + 1,035 + 275 
CORISUEDICUIOD Sires signe que terete thy re hist esses as a i eanlin ae s Big 
General Contractors.....is.00c.s+sssemres é ead tee a 
Special Trade Contractors.........1+c1eseeeee sees sere 503 50 553 + 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,559, 377 1,986 | + 817; + 29 
TPrANSPOLGAUION. «ayiew vie ea olen u tine vceinie es eisiele es eiereie en sinnisin 1,417 aor 2 or z ae 5 oi 
Eom eOe ty dst aetsreiccleieie sia Gate ein cialela eos cblele wien amore rt 54 3: § * 
(Grane nraN nT EUG LOM stetarele are ore wine (ols) o1elref opm verte e(eia lel a'ate etayst teres 88 138 226 — 2 87 
Public Utility Operation....................-.+-0-0+-20- 293 39 332} + 104) — 67 
Bs male eee eee 2,153 2,282 4,435 + 808 - 886 
eee eee Fa ae eee "724 554 (0978) eee 9 | ee ag6 
Ei ai NN SEE os sah vets onl gee us ae 1,429 1,728) 3.157 | 42 713, = *390 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.............-...---. 673 919 1,592 | + 1744 | — 204 
ROT YL COM ele ciiorae eiaen tela irra) sfalh ail oiei-» Wis. sjsia’e'h ere(eeelelnis eieiaseiece 3,526 7,898 11,424 + te z 25 ra 
Community or Public Service...........-.+++seseseeeee i ot ay i Ve aw Gar 
Government Service......0..ceeeseeectereeee eer en ences ae a0 937 | ap | eae ese 
anon Service... sa ree re aap iu 77 = 960 
Business Service...........+- = 
i 635 5,645 6, 280 + 1,275 287 
PBT SOUEIMO EL WAGCC mie cinaie cree viele cucle oivsele.o'sinte os wines ny Giniethis ( 
Grand Total. ..........000c: ccc es cece seen renecees 19,541 14,790 34,331 + 6,680 — 4,536 




















(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 28, 1957 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for Employment 
oO ati 1 Gr Car Maem oS ae 
1 aa ie Male | Female | Total Male | Female | Total 
Professional & managerial workers...... 3,526 921 4,447 6,204 1,646 7,850 
‘Clericalisworkers..,canccissme viet Saevloskers 1,457 4,145 5,602 13,672 26,427 40,099 
Bales wOrkens:stiere occieccciersssrecvemrerevein svete 1,126 1,055 2,181 6, 296 14,593 20, 889 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 969 6,110 7,079 38,875 22,086 60,961 
SEAMEN wiaidsg a tasractsateswsaraeesa sre.acleeree SW ils sacthayieocivets 131 5,054 40 5,094 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,389 35 1,424 4,973 606 5,579 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 8,318 1,860 10,178 228,846 19,451 248, 297 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

LOD AGGO) Fernie cuteness cece 62 50 112 2,098 979 3,077 
Textiles, clothing, ete 118 1,389 1,507 2,498 10, 464 12,962 
Lumber and Lumber products......... 2,558 5 2,563 44,174 202 44,376 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............. 64 6 70 1,116 478 1,594 
Leather and leather products.......... 45 56 101 1,129 896 2,025 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 9 6 15 748 67 815 
Metalworlanprran variiete.cctetmen caicctrer 921 7 928 13, 292 1,391 14,683 
lectricale reser a chasse cane eae 282 24 306 1,933 1,527 3, 460 
Transportation equipment............. 25 4 29 855 52 907 
Mintne re cpainvesrdreevtals «ahs onc ace SOW I ecxcmcaverriiaye 504 29105' "|. ee eee 2,105 
Constrichionees ts omer e enn eee S05 re | feet pnee 905 74,746 18 74,764 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 783 27 810 43,080 121 43,201 
Communications and public utility... . 118 1 119 969 if 976 
Trade and Services. cece... sec cen e own 201 230 431 4,287 1,763 6,050 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,448 47 1,495 23,134 1,129 24, 263 
Horemoans.s, Mica orinn actiaicenc oe ene 132 7 139 5, 875 342 6,217 
AP PLONUICES ree ciek as tose ee 143 1 144 6, 807 15 6, 822 

Unskilled workers......... 2,607 634 3,241 175,619 26, 280 201,899 
Food and tobacco 41 61 102 7,417 8,162 15,579 
Lumber and lumber products.......... 179 2 181 26, 853 541 27,394 
Metalworking Rata iaiatetaietala sconce encima 351 21 372 5, 892 753 6,645 
Consthuctionvedce a-ee.eeee acer 803m ilkeeaceniceeee 803 92,786 3 92,789 
Other unskilled workers............... 1,233 550 1,783 42,671 16,821 59,492 

Grandi Total ia.casce soe 19,523 14, 760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 














SS ee ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 28, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 28, | Feb. 28, | March 29, | March 28, | Feb. 28, | March 29, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Newiloundland ie. .)...c:00c ccc ces ccs ciee 2,005 242 333 26,666 25,801 22,344 
GOVE OR TB TOOES: ie. corc cis acahmieiswcieewe 3 3 9 5,583 5, 163 4,926 
ered ANB OK cia cee a wiekbtos era sivisieine 1,174 46 3 3,028 2,388 2,126 
Fae SSO Dee a ei tiielainig witeete ieee vlew.\ae 828 193 321 18, 055 18,250 15,292 
Prince Edward Island................. 110 96 134 5,094 5,184 4,302 
CharlotestOwn.. care cies cictsettis wee anise 7 62 95 3,192 3,241 2,718 
SATION SLOW ais cele es tevels levee /ecistes 40 34 39 1,902 1,943 1,584 
BUR re otk dco cp.cttelele ots cs6 nolsls 28,561 27,908 25,621 
me ae 1,288 1,240 1101 
i SURI cietaiers cls acts eeria exec rovers 1,829 1,750 1,796 
Bridgewater. . 
Halifax: dct. 5,032 5,203 4,512 
Inverness....... ae - ie See Nang 
Boe ee. | 738 708 "596 
NO MMATAOS LOW cisterns sins cw cee se dnatececs ie < 54 44 30 3, 653 3,484 3,572 
PS Por TAR apeye on clatel ctolerete tale tnie=)eoie\|loieleinye, «se 02s. 015 8 I 1 1,065 907 872 
PV ANOY cece eeleleain oo sate eleley weainsiae sis 69 53 49 5 ae : ae - a 
A Bn 5 PEI ho ste cise 31 34 65 037 ; : 
ee eee. ee 16 lt 10 2,871 3,022 2) 952 
55 857 35,301 34,291 31, 902 
ear me is ” ty | “arsso | 7504 5736 
@amnphalitou tect nts Sktet sans 6 81 44 29 3,384 2,919 2,679 
FUG UNIMAS LOM Gas tleicisinicls selec see vie. + ei 51 66 23 3,110 2,718 3,000 
Fredericton 130 93 ae 2, ay 2, a 2, ee 
i 106 88 ¢ 2 7 
oe me] | RE] | a 
castle. . 13 8 ,68 3 3, 
Seen eh ci Es 179 148 224 2,390 2,545 2,798 
AE Soci 8 re : 1 821 
Be eS: fi 8 16 809 697 827 
Vescaieee MaiIeooh a IPE Ros. «a: 21 17 12 1,936 1,430 1,707 
Quebec.......... 2... eee cette eee eee es 5 5, ao 200, cee 187, es 192, ac 
IAS OStORy acinar c= nieiassts necole a slel< isin: 
i 25 959 950 847 
Ean Weta c aeeseieremsissises i 1 738 1 24 1, 25 
ois vols = is oe 
ee. ee orci cete hi siaisiaveinis 364i 3" 629 2509 
ore iss Bales sin isis bible Sine cine 3 2°749 2044 2’ 841 
TCOUTIML.. 6. eee ee eee ee ee eee 10 2" 649 1) 638 2608 
woes Bee tae caly eickersiate:« a0 2301 2440 3343 
Pranon cas 2: 40 1,055 1,039 1,241 
isin BEG 60 2) 169 1,732 2) 267 
Forestville....... 5 2'395 2'318 2,095 
ee DP ice nce tts f 97 1838 1,987 2,074 
IS Feiss ccc ; me i 
ia MR cr eae Mees cirnisine ss ae - 3 i 210 i 1 
ou BOs atop attatenel i aicietiwrese aveyare exes > (eins 99 2) 7 4 
Jon quiere... . 2. cee e nese ee essen ene 39 891 838 785 
eee MWe erie its Tctiane 5.94 110 2,990 2,957 3, Mt 
SRREERE en A ee: a : 
La Tuque......2.--+22eeeerre tees ees 95 5,351 4, 852 4'879 
IUGWiS beet w siete oc cians io ve seis 53 11822 1411 1) 458 
WOuIsevallecmet sccm idle ieietis 2 c0 eos 5 B41 810 675 
eee arsine re setsisie et 7 30 1,922 ; 581 1, 108 
TAU ELK. cipterera a’ a: sial'vim| eels ee w eisie el ajeies.s 7 4.63 . : 
REA LARG 12. Mena ckien sa nteles ne tains 62 1'793 1 432 11540 
Mont-Lair. B sbe oh Sibei mesa ts 
ONG LAUTION eta. = aie eee oisaime ss sens 33 3" 008 AT: ; 
een SRE gee 2 4,250 | 50,492 | 52,731 51, 163 
Montreal. .......2-+220+eeteeceeceees ee 3, a , "3 2"503 2’ 564 2) 450 
New Richmond........--++++2++++9° HRs 5 416 1/998 11542 1'796 
aaa ac Stet arene crass ae 508 530 15,705 18,458 15.514 
MODOC! se eetowene cee emis a seme: : ei 95 "38 5, 29% 
Rimouski.........-+se+seeese0eeree a ms 41 6'998 6.199 7,067 
ee o TUOUP ee seiatinesles = se siace Hd 13 Js 17s : a4 1,500 
ODErVAl. cc cscs sneer eee c cere eeeeses a 3 9: 1547 
TROUV Me uneeer «secs see sine = seins “ if 18 1527 1974 1,447 
Ste. Agathe.........--seeseeeeet ees a G 87 1398 1424 11377 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......---+++++- SS 50 39 2010 2,210 1,730 
Ste. Therese.......--0+-sseeeesteee 104 a7 89 4.408 4% 
St. Georges Hst.........-++s+sese08: oe 49 87 2) 449 2) 564 2" 139 
St. Hyacinthe.......+--+-s+sseseees oe a 77 771 1/3890 1/892 
GT eRe heen calc stc's Sarsirrtomresialsyniels= 39 34 36 1,943 2,110 1,786 
St Jerome....... 00s eccseerercesne dey 186 37 1/968 1,786 1,835 
Pepe Mless see saatre see cvs res se 61 51,14 4,370 5,251 
pt Je 49 67 4,192 
Shawinigan Falls.......--+-++++++95> 170 158 196 5, 400 4.856 192 
Sherbrooke.......2sseeeeeesseeseees 138 64 33 2/931 2.358 9'9 
Sorelle sige teyreinanisio avian eee a oe 60 59 2/995 2° 196 2° 190 
Thetford Mines......------ v. 208 168 775 6, 034 5,938 hs 
eens Bise)os\ne oieenee ce 49 41 334 2,577 1,612 2,039 
MPA GOR. debwatts ane cctlerwenre sss 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 28, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 












































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 28, Feb. 28, | March 29, | March 28, | Feb. 28, | March 29, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Quebec—Con. 
Walley Geld foe ars a.0wlcaeitaateretearin es 51 39 54 2,119 2,336 2,102 
VA @TONUAL Omer en reslsterctaetetetetetsr = eisteyuteye 67 28 124 2,570 2,462 2,352 
LL CALI ae sinc anid tin letstoate sven 60 57 19 8,024 2,357 3,012 
Ontario.......... 0... cee eee eee ee eee 11,913 19,097 16,565 165,565 168, 259 187,032 
UPTO Neier renee aie, ists Aacctomtreter tortor kes 57 89 15 519 537 442 
ALTIC aroeeeas. ander sete err at 56 49 95 1,228 1,334 
Bollevillans es teat. t eke eee 49 39 11 1,978 1,914 tr 43 
Lively Olea capiencinpanna oo cotcons 76 183 80 1,354 1,186 y 417 
Brampton 57 32 91 835 876 "622 
Brantford 80 69 141 2,460 2,849 1,545 
Brock villeveee Aoecce ea ease ae 23 21 55 469 "506 464 
Garleton PIRGS ins. cece tetrad one 1 Ot. lene ate ke 321 353 325 
Seater a iy a 2,571 2,443 2,348 
ODOUTE.. 06. eee e esse cect e eee e ence 3 843 871 0: 
Collingwood 26 13 20 807 1,146 $34 
ores eae 219 1s 102 3,398 3,410 2,596 
HOU HTC y. cn a corr ( fe 47 
Fort Frances 14 5 11 308 436 a 
Fort William 197 128 200 2,233 1,943 2,556 
ee oe BE Fesntie a i 126 1,065 1,025 740 
FANANOQUC. . cc eer esse ncsecrvacsreny © 
oderen fie Saalas’s « rays Sitiows tats em erapargs ‘ 27 ‘A 860 783 Gal 
Wel pH efereietersinisi= )ni4 = sisielatn e neeinieie la eis 111 105 165 1,506 1,675 te Ay 
Hla leon’ see acon ya nee he Se ee 841 653 851 10,849 11, 406 8 886 
Hawkesbury....0000 0c 30 24 21 1,365 1,353 1,197 
Rach gollins Merne Sede kdees seane 37 29 1,010 863 "67 
Hap asng BEE acne Ae Sennen 28 26 80 1,055 532 a, a0 
Canon, hy Series tt Mee Sac 48 27 32 675 592 638 
IGN gSOR atehedacr os lst deeten doen at 102 134 151 1,850 2,028 1604 
Markland Wakek...s10s!adpee see. bs 79 102 126 "960 "837 1,031 
Kitchener. ......00.2..e esse seseae. si 64 130 3, 222 2, 827 2,353 
aes OBan ra steenecthcu etl oh ria a nants oo = 50 1,333 952 693 
ThBtowel estat sNioes «heh Bae oc. 37 33 is 166 OL 433 
WOndont aa rdesaeseter 587 605 892 4,766 4,930 3,308 
Midland 8 j 
Toe - a : 1 an 1,428 1,173 
Newmarket 2 7 ee ae 
Rosa eee ie ion stake recapgte vate : 072 1, USD al ee otentter.d « « 
¢ CHO 5 227 2,817 3,281 2,361 
Naa gare eB al Eset ma ee merteiee arc lenters 117 126 75 2,126 2,32 
INonthi ay teceepnnr cere 35 1 87 es Da 
Sey See pine yes ts 3 19 46 1,872 1,520 1720 
Oakville... 2... seer, 91 61 205 559 617 378 
aliens SL eeaeag ak ¥en, or ga 7 15 64 963 1,029 833 
Glisws. bak ee eet |e) dipole ee, cl os 
Owen Sounds eee eee 57 : : ( be08 ee 
ee ene Sia a 7 58 57 2,027 2,378 1,890 
ay SOUNC Berean yes eee seo 3 3 2 453 437 "490 
PornbrOKMe sees deienraenitne sie oe 180 1 3 ( 
Porbly se. eae aa ke ee 40 30 oo oe ries at 
Bet eee So eee 54 48 182 3 191 3,182 3766 
LOUOM se ielete cueteleiererts Bip ele tee cimtste lofoty 7 ; i : 
Ieorneavdilelbice . eeidanahecoonbocbaccor 359 104 ra 033 ia a 
ort Colboment.c. ins scee. 9 a eae eye 
b Colborne... ...... sees eee ee. 12 14 737 721 
eres wes aiataistste she talerak? 15 20 22 865 911 1.011 
LUC Wien a qtepatelers ats)eieis 15 15 15 S if F 
St. Cathar i 689 734 528 
oie 119 82 144 3,912 4,303 2, 897 
POBUDLIAN cite MAA ston oe 76 a ae anus on 
Re a Wee a ae ae ae 80 80 2,655 3,033 1, 632 
Breage wapemk is ce aa 388 1,436 1,352 1,462 
Sou Moo Kom tune dy nse em ee 14 8 fe ae ue oo 
Smithsuivallanien kc Meee amen 14 a ae ae as 
Strattontle aenenn ae ne eee) 33 =. aa an 527 618 
Sturgeon! Walls... sea setoes ne. 6 a . oa oe ote 
SUCDUTy SMe toss ements a 524 212 2 ary a oe 
IM Thay aa pera 85 “92 ee See ee cue 
POTONLG.: Meee aan, eee. fe 3 250 3 109 i tee vias et 
pliner tonsenaese ss yc Jos Sirk fs "53 ss ay 404 aaa Bee 
Wallcerbon stents cut tte wes ce 49 as oe el eal 956 
Wallaceburg... a ee 9 te 41 710 785 710 
Welland......... ee 78 ao zi ra fi 542 
Westen ane Up ete, 2 86 51 1,709 1, 837 1,360 
Weston i<s.: eit 130 145 4o4 2,335 2,509 1,701 
Woststonn, Git eT 28 8, 793 9,384 6,019 
a era 21 24 51 1,135 1,149 ‘671 
Manitibis 5. .choschewcetacee 2,707 5 : 
Bonita ay ai eres 2,065 1,993 25,173 26,167 25,605 
eee ne ee 8 205 | "216 | 2445 | 2, 4a 2,275 
Flin Flon poss ap zon 24 26 1,541 1,543 1 
) oa h ee rence Ae 80 90 , "ta 
I ortage la Prairie wattana medals ts 210 49 41 166 184 140 
Ghee ee ee aun 42 49 1,254 1,300 1,219 
WANT OP ARM econ ace eee once 1, 996 1 675 8 162 170 133 
, 675 1, 658 19, 605 20,549 20,389 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 28, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


eI ee ee eee 















Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Offi . . 
ce (4) bn pcos () Pear Previa: 
on Year 
are eee eae March 28, | Feb. 28, | March 29, 
1957 1957 1956 
Saskatchewan 
car agg pores Lee ee 18,375 19,315 19,341 
MooseWawiese)\s iceman. 338 278 250 1 303 a5 308 
North Battleford 45 37 120 1.3 3 1459 1490 
Prince Albert.........-.--2-2000++ 102 70 44 2153 2 181 2298 
MEN Shee cope acto masse eameieeedadepoeatoce 4'5i 3 : 
SS eee 308 208 of wears age 4°520 
Swift Glencoe eaare 143 115 106 1,125 r 209 1083 
eg DUN ah sneer cece age cance 78 63 38 ‘474 "494 "510 
SVR Conia iene Se ea ear rd 200 76 81 2,755 2,876 2,708 
IA IDGPUA ci poe dice site sede meas a 
CFR cece eseceesceece| BM | BTR BBR | MEE | Ba 76 es 
Galloerypescer cen center ks 1,320 1,063 1,078 7,182 7,665 aot 
ene hs, Te Ae en « len Oe 16 "16 etd ; "493 8 tT 
Edmonton, tere nus eb eee ssn 1,114 1, 157 1,251 12, 536 12,298 12,242 
Lethbridge........ 307 163 261 2,948 3, 222 2 oa 
Medicine Hat 204 136 114 1,233 1,405 1315 
Peal Gar! Ieee een Eee Cer 68 101 83 1,386 1,255 1,369 
British Columbia.............-...-.--- 2,915 
eh Columbia... eee | BONE | -BMBB | BEN | BE | Seis 87 
Gaunienay: Ae eee 38 27 49 1,125 1,597 873 
CHRD ECO le ere etree 7 9 rst 1,118 968 1,101 
TD AereGrt Cres ea eee ne 28 18 43 "669 577 "551 
Ta CHi oe ee enn 45 27 50 561 1,086 1,042 
Eich cope teae ear oats 44 39 85 1,685 1/30 1/022 
elownaie eee eee. cee 14 20 12 1,646 1.852 1,512 
RaiGAT ae eect oe Tks 286 91 495 "504 "51 257 
ERER RN Chine eee hee mies genes” 19 32 61 1,207 1,742 1,384 
AUREL R ene Nee rtem cet iea tee 38 36 82 1,406 1,970 1,409 
ST Soe ey eee Eee er: 30 37 25 11357 1,466 1,159 
New Westminster........ ets 246 222 203 6,873 8.410 5,303 
EETCEOn ae one eC cee 52 22 6 1,458 2.046 1,470 
PacheA lca: ae ea eee 7 14 158 679 “851 615 
Prince George... :c.sc.-.sseeeceeeee 82 76 &8 2,505: 2,009 1,350 
Bi h GeURupenGen nee ae arene eaaee 75 66 71 1,146 1,278 1,102 
Dececon ee er ae so oe 2 2 3 490 "632 "399 
Denil occ ie scey sonra ener 10 6 13 1,070 1,203 1,053 
pampoune net sae It ne ew antialecciseemins Ake ae 1,008 ea a sae 19,148 
Vee ee eee oy) Po 205 gsi | 3,541 | 3,986 2995 
MAY LOM OLSOs 5 cet semiienismiceiemnicisniels 178 38 126 364 380 526 
34,283 26,912 38, 678 590, 668 588,150 532,966 
19,523 14,218 23,010 479,539 474.661 428, 291 
14,760 12, 694 15, 668 111, 129 113, 489 104,745 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 




















TABLE D-5._PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.LC. 751) 




















1952—1957 

Year Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
eee Sea eS 
TOBOW ne cteate <isisote eres siless o =r 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 4,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
993.406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76.913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
861.588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67.893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
953.576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67.619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
9 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68.522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136,400 
1956 3 months.......-.--+++: 182,030 | 121,722 60,308 14, 625 42,504 67,083 34,551 23, 267 
1957 3 months........-++++:> 162,846 | 104,318 58,528 11,389 40, 683 61,795 32,029 16, 950 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-i,—BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated Number 
Average Commencing = Amount of 
Province Number of Benefit on |Weeks Paid{(Disability |Benefit Paid 
Beneficiaries | Initial and Days in Brackets) 
Per Week* Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newfoundland stentetuneececwetacie spies eee ese 22.6 5, 852 94,978 (861) 2,160,093 
Prince) Howard Aslam swale cate wetesiseieleivietstetctctsiner= 4.7 828 19,963 (687) 373,929 
ING Val Ncotiae. cnn cait cence cine ioe ease eareate 25.0 7,120 105, 189 (5, 133) 2,048, 532 
Now. Bruns wil. smile ats saree sis /esteinete tisiaieieeete erayerettere 29.5 8, 802 123,72 (4,068) 2,517,100 
@uebeo’ v.cisedicrretoamonti oc iicide teracisetete eae 165.7 64,004 695, 923 (50,082) 14, 899, 652 
Ontariosepanmnceuseee ce maori aimee meee eoiae 137.6 47,337 577,952 (87, £20) 11,955, 806 
Manitoba. sae mccmtestewelt roisisleaisionierseislom santaecitesaters 22.9 6,308 96, 244 (7,192) 1,976,398 
Sask abenewallch sans acinesimier eesinaectoe enema yee 17.4 4,139 72,886 (3, 248) 1,556, 805 
MNT Gitte tanita lactate s eersvaremune oe cba nctarctelete aiina siete 23.1 8,199 96,999 (5,374) 2,178,429 
IBMitishl Golam piseneeie iene amici letneee erent 49.8 16, 137 209, 219 (14, 839) 4,458,779 
‘otal, Canada, Marchlobsimewecteiierinceicete 498.3 168, 726 2,093,065 (129,304) 44,125,523 
Total, Canada, February 1957...............-. 457.8 210,270 1,831,424 (105,469) 38, 603,408 
Total, Canada, March 1956................0-. 451.5 154,458 | 2,008,060 (188,748) 38, 167,352 














* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘we ekly’’. 


TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S., 














Duration on the Register (weeks) Mar. 29 
Province and Sex O 1956 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 | 912 | 13-16] 17-20] “oo* | Total 
Canada cate rose cs adie vem ae 558,811 | 79,729 | 36,209 | 54,946 | 93,593 1107,118 | 99,989 | 42,033 | 45,194 | 511,073 
IM salle verrocrtn cian ele siacetes 457,781 | 65,692 | 30,426 | 46,218 | 77,405 | 88,453 | 86,486 | 34,569 | 28,532 | 415,144 
HMO MIslOre ices visite ctor 101,030 | 14,037 5,783 8,728 | 16,188 | 18,665 | 13,503 7,464 | 16,662 95,929 





25,205 | 2,494] 1,759 | 2,039] 3,857] 6,246} 5,122 | 2,180] 1,558] 21,696 
24,233 | 2,415 | 1,699 | 1,949] 38,716 | 6,029} 4,998) 2,055 | 1,872] 21,101 


972 79 60 90 141 217 124 75 186 595 
4,350 275 114 213 622 | 1,125 | 1,166 470 365 3,939 
3,752 246 96 185 534 974 | 1,033 422 262 3,354 

598 29 18 28 88 151 133 48 103 585 





28,571 8,748 | 1,661 | 2,273 | 4,491 | 6,808] 4,974] 2,126 | 2,490} 26,168 
25,118 | 3,354} 1,482} 1,975] 3,827 | 6,116] 4,602 | 1,895 | 1,867 | 23,102 
3,453 394 179 298 664 692 372 231 623 3,066 


33,728 | 4,029 | 1,681 2,760 | 5,748 | 7,745 | 6,648 | 2,953] 2,164] 31,108 
29,787 3,710 | 1,559 | 2,525 | 5,155 | 6,959 | 5,879 | 2,544 | 1,456 | 27,158 
3,941 319 122 235 593 786 769 409 708 3,950 


197,076 | 30,396 15,102 | 22,936 | 35,904 | 32,517 | 34,307 | 11,881 | 14,033 | 189,777 
167,204 25,843 13,169 | 20,414 | 31,510 | 27,822 | 80,194 | 10,005 | 8,247 | 160,634 
29,872 | 4,553 | 1,933 | 2,522] 4,304] 4,695 | 4,113] 1,876 | 5,786} 29,143 


151,367 | 23,220 | 9,693 | 15,066 | 25,237 | 29,391 | 24,852 | 10,435 | 13,473 | 127,757 
-|112,589 | 17,208 | 7,362 | 11,203 | 18,694 | 22,302 | 19,869 | 7,848 | 8,103 | 94,534 
38,778 | 6,012 | 2,331 | 3,863 | 6,543 | 7,089 | 4,983] 2,587 | 5,370] 33,223 


24,023 | 2,825 967 | 1,853 | 3,517] 5,101] 4,669] 2,732 | 2,359 | 24,375 
Male 18,286 | 2,156 731 | 1,442 | 2,573 | 3,749] 38,900] 2,269) 1,466 | 18,095 
5,737 669 236 411 44 | 1,352 769 463 893 | 6,280 





17,086 | 1,407 791 | 1,112] 2,434] 38,918] 4,017] 2,079 | 1,278] 18,137 
14,212 | 1,205 679 926 | 1,977] 3,159] 3,599 | 1,843 824 | 14,845 
2, 824 202 112 186 457 759 418 236 454 | 3,292 


26,420 | 4,303 | 1,855 | 2,468] 4,906] 4,708] 4,931] 2,183] 1,676] 25,105 
22,859 | 3,807 | 1,606) 2,174 | 38,697] 3,977] 4,541] 1,911 | 1,146] 20,803 
3,561 496 249 294 599 731 390 272 530 | 4,302 





























31,085 | 7,082 | 2,586 | 4,226) 7,487 | 9,550] 9,303] 5,044] 5,708] 43,011 
$0,741 | 5,748 | 2,043 | 3,425 | 5,722 | 7,366] 7,871 | 8,777 | 3,780 | 31,518 
294 | 1,284 543 801 | 1,765 | 2,193 | 1,432) 1,267 | 2,009 | 11,493 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Claims filed at Local 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Diices At End of Month 















Province 
Total 
Total* | Initialt | Renewal a nosed 
Oly 

Newioundland) nas: ce seeeotaee ae eern ee 6, 297 4,983 1,314 6,633 
Prince Edward Island..............0s000- 861 2 109 837 
Nova Scotia. piearsornentetecteaaiee eeidoniiinere 8,861 5,953 2,908 8, 663 
Naw, Brunswicksesacssenteancues. den 10,723 8,670 2,053 10,405 
Quebec....... 72,117 55,363 16,754 70,825 
Ontario 54,713 39,276 15, 437 56,053 
Manitoba... 6,973 5,440 1,533 6,981 
Baskatchowanepenccs scone mene see 4,373 3,526 847 4,332 
PAI Dartaneneracc tsar eter ne ore 10, 168 7,288 2,880 9,767 
British) © olumioraeryseslcerentecsae arene a 17,279 12,018 5,261 17,591 
Total, Canada, March 1957........... 192,365 143, 269 49,096 192,087 
Total, Canada, February 1957........ 190,714 144,020 46,694 | 238,490 
Total, Canada, March 1956........... 170, 687 121,708 48,979 176,734 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,731. 





+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 35,083 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,141 were special requests not granted and 1,611 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,068 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Not 


Entitled | pititlea 


3,791 

395 
5,994 
5,954 
46,915 
39,471 
4,322 
2,415 
6, 854 
11,532 


127,643 


159, 285 
114,060 


to 


to 
Benefit Beneke 


2,842 
442 


Pending 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: 








December... sei cBe Roane sree cee es atoll eee aerated 


LQB7—=—-Januaryr fs vic cressrcterevoe he ielm ctelelale aller ejsiatsloferaielFie1eis[n  iretstatetote = <15i-/= 
Pebruary notes ielees Rais = olelalatestialole(oraln(ese lore ete tisic\nicie Se laewlels ersgaie 





Total 


3,613,000 
3,666,000 
3,675,000 
3,502,000 
3,519,000 
3, 601,000 
3,644,000 
3,651,000 
3,647,000 
3,663,000 
3,728,000 


3,802,000 
3,866,000 


Employed 


Claimants* 


476, 900T 
511, 0007 
511, 100} 
292, 100 
188,900 
136, 000 
138, 500 
132, 300 
128, 400 
189, 400 
215, 400t 


398, 200 
546, 0007 


Deen eee ee ee EE 
* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENT 


F—Prices 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


S OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


















H hold | C en 
. ouseho. ommodi- 
tLe Total Food Shelter Clothing operation ERG 
Service 

POBI—Veears .ccccer csc caseaevencnimencies 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
OBI V Care. ccncnise cs occa epeieiesinciiawn ase 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
LOG GY Car ese ciate rn ciciw eiciniacain =e eaneeeelases 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
PDF ae WORT aie ccictals (a= vieveynieya’s > nm cieiaratetatete(= 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
TOSS —V Cates eye ccn essreo sce sa caer asic 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
JORG —V Gar se cscs ceniere crisjes damanie lise 11get 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1956—April.........00sceeeeee ee eee eres’ 116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
I Pa ganane cep apcoonounes: soto D Ont 116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 

Veter eee ye le heh cores oa iets Sse eteyefegea yn 33 117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 

ADaliycs me nieetcreretee aietele ete ate iomreoe ater 118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 

YAta rusts sepia n\ala)e otiers tererenns sate nick 119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
September 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 AF 121.4 
October..... 119.8 117.4 133 .3 108.5 Tao 121.6 
November. 120.3 Teo 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
December 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957—January..........-06 eee cece ec eens 120.3 117.1 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
MEDEUATY hues sss are eis sole ser : 120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
March..... Hi Rie ERA Fi Tin ic 120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
ASD i Wares artist ite hector eister etaeen sre 120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 125.1 

Maly irracern cists corte au seer rseten 121.1 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 























TABLE F-2.. CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1957 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














(1949 = 100) 

Cunet 
: Total . ._, |Houeshold]  caiti 

April 56 | yarch 57 April 57 Food Shelter | Clothing Operation tae 

Services 
(1) St. OLMIS sy ND Cinaetarerstecsieety os 105.9 108.8 108.7 105.8 110.4 101.6 108.4 116.0 
Halifax Pare anita ee aed (oehe er suesapens 114.8 118.7 119.4 112.5 128.1 114.0 125.3 123.4 
Beant MEOH Hee racrrehate eovcraesiretetetars er 117.6 122.1 122.1 115.6 131 bi, 117.3 121.0 130.2 
eee esas ab adi atemremtateiaeries(: 116.7 120.3 120.5 118.8 138.7 104.7 115.4 124.5 
ae PU WUEL sc cletaave ain efa/asivis, eve lsieivis s/n Dr ad 121.6 122.4 116.0 141.2 111.9 118.2 128.4 
ores schatetutalpta’e oleravers favatesa se (dich 118.7 123.5 124.2 116.3 149.8 112.2 120.1 127.0 
: ANTI OM raeorete sate cistemete aistttere 116.5 118.4 119.2 114.6 128.9 112.0 116.5 124.6 
askatoon—Regina........... 114.9 117.8 117.9 113.9 118.9 117.9 120.2 119.8 
eS ee (ave Gh rere 114.6 117.4 aya 113.0 121.2 116.5 119.1 122.5 
VanGOuVers Genes cere ent encr ee 118.6 122.4 122.2 118.0 130.3 113.9 128.7 124.4 


























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 


1951 = 100. 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE :G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-APRIL 1956, 19571 





oo oom 











Number of Strikes | Approximate Number Time Loss 
and Lockouts of Workers 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In oO 
mencing In mencing In Man- Estimated 
During Existence During Existence Days Working 
Month Month Time 
1957* 
REMIT Yj. eee seve tools eet ets = 24+ 24 T,477F 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
He pruancyeeee eet ide settee iG 27 5,797 8,080 49, 130 0.05 
Mame heating terion 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
PAR eee etnies iets testers 15 31 6, 158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
Cumulative Totals........ 88 26,017 225,060 0.06 
1956 
JADUALY cee eet oBiieie seta sts 14+ 14 17,3417 17,341 338,355 0.36 
Ho bruaryeec nce sacs seer 12 23 3, 884 20,150 234,945 0.25 
March. ...< 026 -1-2-s0- eee 12 23 2,308 3,172 16,955 0.02 
April eee eerie ieicici 15 22 2,580 2,877 10,350 0.01 
Cumulative Totals........ 53 26, 068 600, 605 0.16 




















* Preliminary figures. 
+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record 
of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time alter its commencement. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


= $1. 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Per 





Subscription 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


v 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided on the opposite page) 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lapour Gazerrs, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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